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PUBLISHERS'   NOTE 

The  Riverside  Edition  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Longfellow  was  published  in 
1886.  It  contained  a  complete  collection  of  the  prose  and  verse,  including  trans- 
lations ;  several  hitherto  uncollected  pieces  were  brought  into  the  various  groups, 
and  the  aim  was  to  make  it  definitive.  The  editor,  H.  £.  Scudder,  relying  largely 
upon  the  biography  by  the  poet's  brother,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Longfellow,  pro- 
vided a  considerable  apparatus  of  introductions  and  notes,  bibliog^phical  and  il- 
lostrative.  Reference  was  had  also  to  the  original  issue  of  the  several  poem», 
and  variations  from  the  text  were  indicated  in  foot-notes.  No  subsequent  publi- 
cation has  added  materially  to  the  history  of  the  writings,  and  no  works  unknown 
at  that  time  have  been  discovered  since.  The  Riverside  Edition,  therefore,  will 
doabtless  remain  as  authoritative  and  complete.  It  is  published  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, two  being  given  to  prose,  six  to  verse,  and  three  to  the  translation  of  Dante. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetical  writings  is  based  upon  the 
Riverside.  It  contains  the  entire  text  as  published  in  the  six  volumes  of  verse, 
and  such  condensed  bibliographical  and  other  notes  as  seem  desirable  for  the 
general  reader  and  compatible  with  the  limitations  of  a  one-volume  edition.  A 
biographical  sketch  introduces  the  volume.  The  poems  are  given  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  their  chronological  order,  but  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume  indicates 
this  order  more  precisely. 

BoflTOH,  4  Park  Stbbst,  October  1, 1803. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Hrivry  WAD6W0RTH  LoNGFELLOW,  whose  descent  is  traced  from  William  Longfellow 
of  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  an  English  immigrant  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
eeoturj,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Zilpha  (Wadsworth)  Longfellow.  He  was  bom 
in  a  house  still  standing  at  the  comer  of  Fore  and  Hancock  streets,  Portland,  Maine, 
Fehmary  27, 1807.  He  was  trained  for  college  at  the  Portland  Academy,  and  in  1821 
•Btered  Bowdoin  College  (founded  but  twenty  years  before),  was  graduated  in  1825, 
and  immediately  received  an  invitation  to  teach  the  modem  languages  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  with  leave  of  absence  for  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 

He  sailed  for  France  in  May,  1826,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  that  year.  Early 
in  1827  he  went  to  Spain  for  eight  months.  A  year  followed  in  Italy  ;  and  after  six 
months  in  Germany,  be  returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1829.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Brunswick  as  Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 
In  September,  1831,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Storer  Potter,  second  daughter  of  Judge 
Barrett  Potter  of  Portland.  His  study  and  his  writing  during  his  residence  at  Bruns- 
wiek  made  him  at  last  feel  restricted  in  opportunity ;  and  he  was  casting  about  for 
some  more  oongenialposition,  when  he  received,  in  December,  1834,  an  invitation  to 
mececd  Mr.  George  Tioknor  as  Smith  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  at  once  accepted  the  offer  with  enthusiasm. 

The  invitation  gave  an  intimation  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  spend  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  in  Europe  for  the  puroose  of  perfecting  himself  in  German  ;  and  in  April,  1835, 
he  made  a  second  journey  of  study  and  observation.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Holland,  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  end  of  November  in  Rotterdam.  Thence  he 
passed  to  Germany,  where  he  wintered  in  Heidelberg,  occupying  himself  closely  in 
study.  Near  the  end  of  June,  he  went  to  the  Tyrol,  spent  the  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, and  by  slow  stages  made  his  way  to  Havre,  whence  he  sailed  for  home  in  October, 
1836. 

In  December  of  this  year  he  established  himself  in  Cambridge,  and  took  up  his  col- 
lege duties.  In  the  sunmier  of  1837  he  found  quarters  in  the  historic  house  which  had 
bMn  Washingrton's  headquarters  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  where^e  had  for  a  while 
ss  eo-tenant  Dr.  Joseph  Worcester,  the  lexicographer.  The  house  at  the  time  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Craigie,  widow  of  a  commissary  officer  in  the 
American  army,  who  bore  the  distinguished  title  Apothecary-generaL  Here  Mr.  Long- 
fellow lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  that  he  had  also  for  many  years  a 
rammer  cotta^  at  Nahant.  In  1843  he  became  owner  of  the  estate  through  the  nft  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  of  Boston,  whose  daughter,  Frances  Elizabeth,  he  marriea  July 
13  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Longfellow  held  his  professorship  in  Harvard  University  from  1836  to  1854, 
when  be  resigned  the  position.  Once  only,  in  1842,  did  he  take  a  long  vacation  of  six 
months,  whidi  he  spent  mainly  at  Marienberg  on  tiie  Rhine,  for  the  sake  of  its  waters. 
In  Joly,  1861,  he  met  with  a  terrible  loss  in  the  distressing  death,  by  fire,  of  his  wife. 
He  led  after  this  a  somewhat  secluded  life  ;  but  in  May,  1868,  he  went  to  Europe  for 
a  fourth  time,  with  members  of  his  family,  and  remained  abroad,  receiving  acaidemio 
honors  and  everywhere  accorded  such  distinction  as  his  great  fame  won  him  and  his 
■ensitiTe  nature  would  permit  him  to  receive.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  September, 
1869,  and  died  March  2^4, 1882,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Beades  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  l^ws  conferred  on  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Bow- 
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dob  CoUeyv,  Mr.  Loorfdlow  rMetred  the  mmt  daeonUtoo  from  Ilanrmid  Uaifirilj 
and  frooi  Cambridfe,  £iif Und,  the  deme  of  Doetor  of  Civil  Law  from  the  UmvenUj 
of  Oxford,  and  wm  nieiiiMr,  among  other  aooiotiea,  of  the  Rojal  Spaaaih  A  eadew j. 


In  toch  brief  iermi  ma^  be  reoorded  the  external  incident!  of  the  life  of  a  nuui 
name  is  probablj  more  widelj  known  both  in  Ameriea  and  in  Europe  than  that  of  aav 
other  American  man  of  letters  The  more  important  and  dietinfniihing  rteord  of  hie 
life  lies  in  a  statement  respecting  his  literarj  career,  and  espeetallj  the  iiicceeriea  ol 
hie  poetical  writin|(i,  ft»  his  senricee  to  his  eonntrjmen  were  oolj  incidentallj  throngh 
his  aeademio  avocation ;  his  real  vocation  was  that  of  a  poet,  and  in  that  trad  mmU 
be  inelnded  the  notion  of  an  interpreter. 

Setting  aside  the  bojish  verses  on  the  •*  Battle  of  L4>veU's  Pdod "  with  their  faint 
echo  of  Moore,  the  first  dtsclosare  of  poetic  gift  was  in  the  period  when  he  was  elosing 
his  college  coarse  and  immediateljr  after,  in  the  winter  which  intervened  between  his 
appowtment  at  Bowdoin  and  his  first  Eoropean  visit.  About  twentj-five  poeoM  wete 
paolished  in  various  journals  at  this  time  ;  and  seven  of  them  the  poet  inelnded  nnder 
the  beading  **  Earlier  Foems "  in  his  first  eollection  of  original  verM,  **  Voices  ol  the 
Ni^t,^  a  doeen  years  later.  In  this  group  of  earlj  poems,  there  are  a  few  tOMhae 
which  indicate  the  spark  of  poetic  fire  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the^  are  derivative,  imita- 
tive, and  merely  exercises  upon  a  slender  poetic  reed.  Their  chief  value  is  in  showing 
how  the  author's  mind,  before  he  travelled  or  partook  freelv  of  the  larger  literateve, 
tamed  instinrtivelj  to  subjects  and  to  modes  of  treatment  which  permitted  the  artaalie 
use  of  the  reflected  forms  of  nature  and  human  life  ;  he  was  seeking  for  color  and 
richness  and  decorative  grace  rather  than  penetrating  to  the  elemental  signifleaaee. 

During  this  brief  period  of  poetic  acttvitjr,  Mr.  Loogfellow  wrote  and  priated  prohahlr 
as  much  prose  which  has  not  been  preserved.  In  truth,  he  was  seeking  expreesion  thron|p 
lilerarj  form,  and  was  conscious  rather  of  the  literary  spirit  than  of  a  oontroUing  poetaa 
power.     It  was  during  his  last  year  in  college  that  he  wrote  to  bis  father :  — 


**  I  most  esfferlT  Mpire  after  feture  emia^ar*  ia  literature ;  my  whole  seal  barns  aidsallf 


for  it,  and  •r^rj  earthlT  thought  ceatie*  ia  it     Thsre  aiay  be  eoawthiae  viaoMury  la  this, 

aave  pnid«aee  eaourh  to  ke«p  mv  •athaneflm  ir 


I  flatter  mjrself  that  I  have  pnid«aee  eaough  to  ke«p  my  •atkaMaam  from  defcatiag  lis 
objeet  by  too  grmt  hssu.  Sareljr  there  aevvr  was  a  hotter  opportaatty  offored  for  aiertiea  ef 
litarary  taloat  ia  oar  own  eoaatrj  thaa  is  aow  offofod.  To  be  saro,  moat  of  our  Utefurr  man 
thus  far  hsTo  ao(  lw«a  profoundlv  so,  aatil  thoy  have  sladiod  aad  oatMvd  the  piaetiia  ef 
thoolury,  law.  or  UMdicio*.  I  do  Wliore  thet  wo  ought  to  pay  nor*  attoetiua  to  the  opiaiea 
of  philaoophie«.  that  *  ao«hii«  bat  HOara  eaa  qaalif y  a  maa  for  kaowWdp.*  H'hethae  NatUM 
has  |rivoa  ma  aay  cuparttt  for  kaowladee  or  aot.  sha  haa,  at  aay  rata.  giTou  ma  a  very  alrsag 
pradilaetioa  for  litarary  paraaita ;  aad  I  am  almoat  eoafldaat  ia  baliaviag  that  if  I  eaa  fiae  ia 
the  world,  it  meat  ba  hy  the  aiarriaa  of  bt  talaat  ia  the  wide  flald  of  litaralara.  With 
a  baliaf.  I  bimC  aav  that  I  am  aawilliw  to  augaga  in  the  alody  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Lai  warn  f 
oaa  yaar  at  (*ambridgv ;  lat  ma  stody  Uuea^Htr^s.  aad  after  that  tima  it  will  aot  ra^ulrt  a  splffil 
of  prophacT  to  peadirt  with  aoma  dagrai  of  oartaiaty  what  hiad  of  a  figure  I  could  uuhe  in  the 
hlervy  world  ** 

In  this  mteresting  letter  there  is  the  note  of  a  young  maa  pleading  with  his  bUher. 
and  using  the  argumrnt  which  be  thinks  may  prevail ;  but  tbrrr  ia,  more  distinct  thaa 
aay  assumed  bratadtn  an  eagemesa  to  try  the  calling  which  answers  most  oompletaly 
the  demands  of  hit  nature.  Tbruui^  all  the  vicissatudea  of  his  profaasiooal  life,  he  teens 
never  to  have  int«ard  the  road  which  his  intellectual  and  emotional  endowment  pointed 
out  His  life-long  friend,  Mr.  (teorge  Washington  (treene,  in  the  moving  dedication  te 
the  poet  prrfiiril  to  bit  •«  The  I  jfe  of  Nathanael  (ireene,**  rrralla  a  da^  spent  bf  the 
two  young  men  in  Naples  ia  Itl^SH,  when,  under  the  splendor  of  an  Italiaa  tuaaett  and 
with  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  spread  out  before  them,  they  reflected  on  the  pageant 
of  history,  and  then  turned  their  thoughts  in  upon  theaeelvee  and  their  own  pnipoeee  in 

»  We  talked  and  mused  by  tarM*"  nja  Gfrnm,  ••tUl  the  twilight  deipsnid  and  the 
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foith  to  mingle  their  mysteriouB  influences  with  the  overmastering  magic  of 
the  Mtoe.  It  was  then  that  jou  unfolded  to  me  your  plans  of  life»  and  show^  me 
from  wldit  *  deep  cisterns '  you  had  already  learned  to  draw.  From  that  day,  the  office 
ol  litentnre  tcwK  a  new  pliuse  in  m^  thoughts.  I  felt  its  forming  power  as  I  had  never 
felt  it  before,  and  began  to  look  with  a  calm  resignation  upon  its  trials,  and  with  true 
aptrrfffiatiffli  npon  its  rewards." 

There  is  do  oorresponding  record  by  the  poet  himself  to  wluch  we  can  turn  for  the 
ezpenticii  of  these  words  ;  but  there  are  hints  in  his  letters  as  well  as  suggestions  from 
Ua  rtwdjpi  at  this  time,  which  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  entrance  he  then  found 
ielD  tiie  literatures  of  Southern  £urope  through  the  medium  of  a  quick  acquaintance 
wUsh  Urn  teveiel  languaees  was  the  disclosure  to  him  of  the  interpreting  power  of  litera- 
taie ;  end  it  is  interestmg  to  note  that  one  of  the  indications  at  this  time  of  his  own 
adventeres  in  literature  pointed  to  the  use  of  the  native,  familiar  material  of  New  Eng- 
land Ufe.  In  the  midst  of  his  enthusiastic  absorption  of  foreign  art,  literature,  and 
Uf^  he  wrote  to  Carey  &  Lca,  the  Philadelphia  publishers,  proposmg  a  series  of  sketches 
of  New  England  life.  He  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  post  of  an  instructor 
languages  ;  but  neither  in  his  purpose  Uien,  nor  in  his  pursuit  of  this  calling 
at  fimnswiok  and  Cambridge,  could  he  be  regarded  as  taking  an  academic 
He  taa^^t  by  methods  whicn  were  designed  to  initiate  the  student  as  early 
__  ible  into  an  apprehension  of  the  interesting  revelation  of  life  which  literature 
;  ttnd  his  choice  of  forms  of  literature  for  translation  into  the  English  tongue  led 
straight  to  those  poems  which  embodied  human  experience  in  its  most  sympathetic 


as  possil 
held:  1 


There  was  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  ten  years  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Long- 
fsUow  letnmed  from  Europe  which  was  marked  by  literary  production  and  the  wonc 
«f  a  teacher,  blended  and  mterchanged,  but  expressive  of  a  single  controlling  passion. 
Jsst  befote  his  return  after  a  three  years'  absence,  he  wrote  to  his  father  :  "Mv  poetic 

irioa  I  have  ha^ly  put  two  lines  toeether.       Both 


is  finished.  Since  I  left  America  I  have  hardly  put  two  lines  together. 
note-book  and  his  letters  show  that  his  mind  was  occupied  mainly  with  plans  for 
in  prose.  In  fact,  the  new  world  opened  to  him  by  his  introduction  to  historic  and 
wteiii|wifsniioiii  romantic  literature  pressed  for  expression.  There  was  an  outlet  through 
tsnc^inc,  and  there  was  an  outlet  through  writing ;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  give  form 
to  the  unpreisions  crowding  upon  him,  he  used  his  profession  for  the  opportunities  it 
gave  him,  and  wrote  lectures  and  articles  for  periodicals  in  which  he  sought  to  classify 
and  arrange  the  wealth  which  his  study  and  sojourn  in  foreign  lands  had  heaped  before 
him.  Yet  the  artistic  impulse  native  to  his  genius  impelled  him  to  use  his  material  in 
mote  aHistio  form.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  he  began  the  publication  in 
Bnekinffham's  ^The  New  ^gland  Magazine"  of  a  series  entitled  ** The  Schoolmaster," 
in  wUtt  a  slight  framework  of  fictitious  assumption  of  personality  is  emplc^ed  in  which 
to  set  pietores  of  foreign  life.  The  series  continued  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  was 
rrrsst  and  enlarged  to  be  published  in  book  form  in  18^,  under  the  title  of  *'  Outre- 
Mer :  A  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea."  It  was  in  effect  the  harvest  of  his  first  years 
oi  timveL  Uk  18&  appeared  **  Hyperion,"  which  followed  upon  his  second  resiaence 
ahffoad,  and  in  its  form  and  treatment  was  more  distinctly  a  work  of  constructive  art. 
The  material  which  he  had  amassed  was  now  more  completely  mastered,  and  in  the 
faeedimi  of  his  mastery  he  employed  it  for  an  ulterior  artistic  purpose,  interfusing  a 
Ijikal  and  romantic  strain  of  human  sentiment.  The  book  marks  the  close  of  what 
m«r  be  regarded  as  the  poet's  period  of  training  for  his  distinct  vocation. 

let,  during  this  entire  perioa,  he  had  not  faued  to  exercise  himself  in  poetic  form  as 
weO  as  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  prose  form.  His  function  as  an  interpreter  of 
fofeign  literature,  both  as  teacher  and  writer,  drew  him  into  metrical  versions  of  the 
peems  which  formed  for  him  so  essential  a  part  of  that  literature.  His  first  book, 
ndeed,  aside  from  school-manuals,  was  his  tnuislation  of  Coplas  de  Manrique  ;  and  his 
two  prose  volnmes  were  lighted  by  lyrics  in  which  his  own  poetic  genius  was  a  trans- 
parent medinm  for  the  beauty  of  the  originals.     As  his  first  great  discovery  of  himself 
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was  in  the  loss  of  himself  in  large  study  and  observation,  so  his  appropriation  of  £urc« 
pean  literary  art  was  the  occasion  for  a  fineness  of  literary  expression  quite  beyond  his 
earlier  independent  poetic  trials.  These  translations  have  a  quality  which  make  them 
distinctively  his,  while  still  faithful  rescripts  of  the  originals. 

The  period  of  this  special  form  of  production  extended  beyond  the  decade  of  which 
we  have  been  writing,  and  culminated  with  the  publication  of  ''  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  **  in  1843,  an  anthology  which  contained  a  number  of  his  own  translations. 
From  1830  until  1843  he  wrote  more  than  sixty  such  poems,  and  in  this  last  year  made 
his  first  experiments  in  the  translation  of  Dante.  But  the  most  prolific  years  were,  pre^^ 
cisely,  those  from  1829  to  1839,  when  he  was  most  busily  engaged  in  assimilating  and 
ordering  all  that  material  for  art  which  had  been  put  into  his  possession  by  his  ao* 
quaintance  with  foreign  literature  and  life. 

It  was  when  he  hi^  discharged  his  obligation  to  this  inheritance  by  the  publication 
of  **  Hyperion  "  that  he  began  ^most  simultaneously  his  long  and  noble  career  as  a  poet, 
singing  in  his  own  voice  the  songs  which  were  the  overflow  of  his  native  genius,  enriched 
and  expanded  by  the  years  of  study  and  experiment.  In  the  flush  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  established  in  what  promised  to  be  a  permanent  position  in  Harvard  College, 
and  with  his  days  of  wandering  over,  he  turned  again  to  poetry.  He  was  still  a  student, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  student  mood  was  passed  ;  the  nches  of  human  thought  had  be- 
come in  a  measure  his  possession  ;  his  personal  experience  had  been  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened ;  he  no  longer  saw  principally  the  outside  of  the  world ;  youth  with  its  surrender 
to  the  moment  had  gone,  and  manhood  with  its  hours  of  reflection  had  come.  So  we 
may  interpret  the  poet's  mood  as  it  discloses  itself  in  the  verses  which  introduce  hit 
first  volume  of  prigmal  poetry. 

The  conclusion  of  one  period  of  his  intellectual  growth,  as  instanced  in  the  writing 
of  "  Hyperion,"  melts  into  the  befi;inning  of  a  new  period,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sev- 
eral Psalms,  so  called  by  himself,  written  and  published  at  the  end  of  1838  and  during 
1839.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Longfellow  gathered  these  recent  poems  with  those  belong- 
ing to  earlier  stages  into  a  volume  to  which  he  gave  the  title  **  Voices  of  the  Night." 
It  comprised  three  groups  of  poems, — those  recently  written  and  published  in  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Magazine  ; "  a  selection  from  his  poems  published  in  periodicals  dnrinff 
and  immediately  after  his  college  days  ;  and  translations,  together  with  a  Prelude  and 
an  Envoi.  The  publication  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  thought  coming  to  him  in  the 
exhilaration  of  his  busy  life.  He  writes  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  September  11, 1839 : 
**  1  have  taken  to  the  Greek  poets  again,  and  mean  to  devote  one  hour  eYery  morning 
to  them.  Began  to-day  with  Anacreon.  What  exquisite  language  I  Why  did  I  ever 
forget  my  Greek?"  and  the  next  day  he  notes  :  '^I  mean  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems  under  the  title  of  *  Voices  of  the  Night.*    As  old  Michael  Dniyton  says,  — 

'  I  will ;  yea,  and  I  may ! 
Who  shall  oppose  my  way  ? 
For  what  is  he  alone 
That  of  himself  can  say 
He 's  heire  of  Helicon  ? ' " 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  renewed  interest  in  Greek  that  he  gave  the 
title  he  did  to  the  volume,  with  a  motto  from  Euripides,  the  lines  in  a  ononis  in 
"  Orestes  "  beginning  96r¥ta.  w6ryia  i^^. 

The  success  of  the  volume  was  marked  ;  and  the  tone  in  which  the  author  speaks  of 
it  in  his  diary  and  letters,  as  well  as  the  joyousness  which  pervades  his  life  at  this 
period,  indicates  how  sincere  was  this  new  birUi  of  song,  and  what  promise  it  gave  of 
endurance.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  so  conscious  of  his  destiny  that  he  could  not  out- 
line, a  few  days  later,  a  plan  of  literary  work  which  embraced  a  history  of  English 
poetry,  a  novel,  a  series  of  sketches,  and  only  one  poem,  which  may  have  been  a  para- 
phrase of  Scandinavian  verse.  This  efflorescence  of  intellectual  life  was,  however,  only 
a  sign  of  his  activity.     It  serves  to  show  how  natural  and  progressive  was  his  growth  : 
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forth  to  mingle  their  mysterious  influences  with  the  overmastering  magic  of 
the  aoeoe.  It  was  then  that  yon  unfolded  to  me  your  plans  of  life,  and  showed  me 
from  wldit '  deep  dstems '  you  had  already  learned  to  draw.  From  that  day,  the  office 
of  literature  took  a  new  place  in  m^  thoughts.  I  felt  its  forming  power  as  I  had  never 
leh  it  hefore,  and  began  to  look  with  a  calm  resignation  upon  its  trials,  and  with  true 
imveciation  upon  its  rewards." 

lliere  is  do  corresponding  record  by  the  poet  himself  to  which  we  can  turn  for  the 
ezpaiwion  of  these  words  ;  but  there  are  hints  in  his  letters  as  well  as  suegestions  from 
his  stadiM  at  this  time,  which  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  entrance  he  then  found 
ibIo  the  literatures  of  Southern  Europe  through  the  medium  of  a  quick  acquaintance 
with  the  several  languaees  was  the  disclosure  to  him  of  the  interpreting  power  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  interestmg  to  note  that  one  of  the  indications  at  this  time  of  his  own 
ad  ventures  in  literature  pointed  to  the  use  of  the  native,  familiar  material  of  New  £ng- 
laad  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  enthusiastic  absorption  of  foreign  art,  literature,  and 
life,  lie  wrote  to  Carey  &  Lea,  the  Philadelphia  {mblishers,  proposmg  a  series  of  sketches 
mad  tales  of  New  England  life.  He  was  quab'fyine  himself  for  the  post  of  an  instructor 
ia  modem  lai^uages  ;  but  neither  in  his  purpose  Uien,  nor  in  his  pursuit  of  this  calling 
mflerwmrd  at  fimnswiek  and  Cambridge,  could  he  be  regarded  as  taking  an  academic 
aititBde.  He  taught  by  methods  whicn  were  designed  to  initiate  the  student  as  early 
ae  possible  into  an  apprehension  of  the  interesting  revelation  of  life  which  literature 
held ;  and  his  choice  of  forms  of  literature  for  translation  into  the  English  tongue  led 
*^'~  stnught  to  those  poems  which  embodied  human  experience  in  its  most  sympathetic 


Tbere  was  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  ten  years  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Long- 
firilow  returned  from  Europe  which  was  marked  by  literary  production  and  the  wonc 
of  a  teacher,  blended  and  mterchanged,  but  expressive  of  a  single  controlling  passion. 
Jast  before  his  return  after  a  three  years'  absence,  he  wrote  to  his  father :  ''Mv  poetic 

Since  I  left  America  I  have  ha^ly  put  two  lines  together.''  Both 
aote-book  and  his  letters  show  that  his  mind  was  occupied  mainly  with  plans  for 
'*'  ia  prose.  In  fact,  the  new  world  opened  to  him  by  his  introduction  to  historic  and 
iraneons  romantic  literature  pressed  for  expression.  There  was  an  outlet  through 
aad  there  was  an  outlet  through  writing ;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  give  form 
to  the  tnnpressicms  crowding  upon  him,  he  used  his  profession  for  the  opportunities  it 
gave  him,  and  wrote  lectures  and  articles  for  periodicals  in  which  he  sougnt  to  classify 
aad  arrange  the  wealth  which  his  study  and  sojourn  in  foreign  lands  had  heaped  before 
hiai.  Yet  the  artistic  impulse  native  to  his  genius  impelled  him  to  use  his  material  in 
man  artistio  form.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  he  began  the  publication  in 
Ba^iBfffaam's  **  The  New  &gUnd  Magazine  "  of  a  series  entitled  **  The  Schoolmaster," 
ia  wUtt  a  alight  framework  of  fictitious  assumption  of  personality  is  employed  in  which 
to  set  pietores  of  foreign  life.  The  series  continued  for  eighteen  months,  and  then  was 
reeast  and  enlarged  to  be  published  in  book  form  in  18&,  under  the  title  of  "  Outre- 
Mer :  A  Filffrimage  beyond  the  Sea."  It  was  in  effect  the  harvest  of  his  first  years 
of  tiaveL  ui  18^  appeared  ^  Hyperion,"  which  followed  upon  his  second  resiaence 
abroad,  and  in  its  form  and  treatment  was  more  distinctly  a  work  of  constructive  art. 
The  Biaterial  which  he  had  amassed  was  now  more  completely  mastered,  and  in  the 
freedoiB  of  hia  mastery  he  employed  it  for  an  ulterior  artistic  purpose,  interfusing  a 
Ijiital  and  romantic  strain  of  human  sentiment.  The  book  marks  the  close  of  what 
■qr  he  regarded  as  the  poet's  period  of  training  for  his  distinct  vocation. 

let,  daring  this  entire  perioa,  he  had  not  faSed  to  exercise  himself  in  poetic  form  as 
wsll  aa  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  prose  form.  His  function  as  an  interpreter  of 
fbrugu  literature,  both  as  teacher  and  writer,  drew  him  into  metrical  versions  of  the 
poeass  which  formed  for  him  so  essential  a  part  of  that  literature.  His  first  book, 
adeed,  aside  from  sehool-manuab,  was  his  translation  of  Coplas  de  Manrique  ;  and  his 
two  proae  volumes  were  lighted  bv  lyrics  in  which  his  own  poetic  genius  was  a  trans- 
fuent  medium  for  the  beauty  of  the  originals.    As  his  first  great  discovery  of  himself 
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The  summer  following  this  decision  was  that  which  he  spent  at  Marienberg,  and  co- 
incidently  with  the  writmg  of  the  sonnet  "  Mezzo  Cammin  "  was  the  memorandimi  in 
his  note- Dook  :  — 

"  Christns,  a  dramatic  poem,  in  three  parts. 
Part  First  The  time  of  Christ  (Hope.) 
Part  Second.  The  Middle  Ara.  (Faith.) 
Part  Third.    The  Present     (Charity.)*' 

"  The  words  in  parenthesis/'  his  biographer  remarks,  *'  are  in  pencil,  and  apparently 
added  afterwards. 

It  was  not  till  1873  that  the  work  as  it  now  stands  was  published  ;  and  daring  those 
thirty-two  years,  which  represent  almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  productive  pe- 
riod, the  subject  of  the  trilogy  seems  never  to  have  been  long  absent  trom  his  mind. 
The  theme  in  its  majesty  was  a  flame  by  night  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  which  led 
his  mind  in  all  its  onward  movement ;  and  he  esteemed  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken as  the  really  great  work  of  his  life.  His  religious  nature  was  profoundly  moved 
by  it,  and  the  degree  of  doubt  which  attended  every  step  of  his  progress  marked  the 
height  of  the  endeavor  which  he  put  forth.  There  was  nothing  violent  or  eooentric  in 
this  sudden  resolution.  The  entry  in  his  journal,  his  biographer  states,  is  the  only  one 
for  that  year  ;  but  his  correspondence  and  the  dates  of  his  poems  indicate  clearly 
enough  that  the  course  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  life  was  flowmg  in  a  direction  which 
made  this  resolve  a  most  rational  and  at  the  same  time  inspiring  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality. He  had  been  singine  those  psalms  of  life,  triumphant,  sympathetic,  aspirmg, 
which  showed  how  strone  a  hmd  the  ethical  principle  had  of  him ;  he  had  been  steeping 
his  soul  in  Dante  ;  he  had  been  moved  by  the  tender  ecclesiasticism  of  **  The  Children  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper,"  and  in  recording  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Christ  had  fancied  himself 
a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  thought  had  shown 
how  strong  a  personal  apprehension  he  had  of  the  divine  in  humanity. 

It  was  nine  years  from  this  resolution  before  he  attacked  the  work  in  earnest,  begin- 
ning then,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  second  part,  and  publishing  it  independently  and 
without  explanation  of  his  full  desig^,  as  **  The  Golden  Legend  ;  *'  but  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  tne  scheme  itself  in  its  entirety  was  one  of  those  spiritual  cinctures  which  bind 
the  days  of  man,  each  to  each.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  also  that  the  exactions  of 
his  professional  occupation  had  something  to  do  with  breaking  the  continuity  of  his  poet- 
ical labor,  and  making  him  shrink  from  a  task  which  called  for  great  absorption  of 
power.  Certain  it  is  that  when  in  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  was  enssL^d  upon  his  most 
sustained  flight  of  verse  up  to  this  time,  the  poem  of  '*  Evan^line,'^his  diary  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  impatience  of  the  distractions  of  his  daily  life  incident  to  his  position,  which 
constantly  withheld  him  from  a  task  which  gave  him  the  g^atest  delight. 

The  three  poems  —  "  Evangeline,"  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  and  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  "  —  have  superficially  a  more  distinct  place  as  expression  of  the  larger 
sweep  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetical  genius,  but  they  bear  no  such  relation  to  his  more 
intimate  life  as  the  "  Christus."  They  serve  well  to  emphasize  that  ardent  interest  in 
American  themes  which  was  early  illustrated  by  his  eagerness  to  write  of  New  England 
life,  when  he  was  in  the  flush  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  which  Europe  opened  to  his 
view.  They  illustrate  also  his  technical  skill  and  his  instinctive  sense  of  fitness  of  form 
Reg^arding  his  period  of  poetical  production  as  not  far  from  sixty  years,  these  three 
poems  occupy,  roughly  speaking,  the  midway  decade,  and  they  are  in  the  minds  of  most 
the  central  pieces  about  which  the  poet's  shorter  poems  are  grouped.  Yet  those  shorter 
poems  which  have  become  most  securely  imbedded  in  the  memories  and  affections  of 
readers,  those  songs  which  he  breathed  into  the  air  and  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a 
friend,  were  freely  sent  forth  with  no  long  intervals  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps the  longest  interval  was  during  that  withdrawal  which  followed  the  tragedy  of  his 
domestic  life. 

When  he  began  to  lift  his  head  after  the  calamity  which  befell  him  in  the  death  of  his 
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iy  "  he  felt  the  need,"  says  his  biographer,  **  of  some  continuous  and  tranquil  occupa- 
tioii  for  his  thoughts  ;  and  after  some  months  he  summoned  the  resolution  to  take  up 
again  the  task  of  translating  Dante."  This  was  no  new  study  with  him  ;  in  one  form 
or  another  it  had  been  a  familiar  pursuit  since  he  made  his  first  adventure  in  European 
literature,  and  his  first  collection  of  poems,  **  Voices  of  the  Night,"  contained  examples 
<tf  translation  from  Dante  ;  but  now  he  pushed  the  work  through  to  completion,  and  in 
the  final  publication  in  three  volumes  left  on  record  a  notable  expression  of  an  important 
phase  of  his  intellectual  endowment.  As  translation  was  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  his 
appropriation  of  the  art  disclosed  to  him  in  foreign  literature,  after  he  had  completed 
the  tale  of  his  greater  works  he  resumed  with  distinct  pleasure  this  form  of  communion 
with  other  poets.  Indeed,  throughout  his  life  he  recognized  the  g^racious  part  which  this 
exercise  of  translation  played  in  the  intellectual  life.  He  found  in  such  work  a  gentle 
stimulos  to  his  poetic  faculties,  and  resorted  to  it  when  wishing  to  quicken  his  spirit. 
** I  anee  with  you  entirely,"  he  writes  to  Freiligrath,  November  24,  1843,  "in  what  you 
mj  UMfut  tran^tions.  It  is  like  running  a  ploughshare  through  the  soil  of  one's  mind  ; 
a  tboosand  germs  of  thought  start  up  (excuse  this  agricultural  figure),  which  otherwise 
might  have  lain  and  rotted  in  the  ground.  Still,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  like  an  ex- 
euae  for  being  lazy,  —  like  leaning  on  another  man's  shoulder." 

It  is  when  one  enlarges  the  conception  of  the  word  "  translation  "  that  one  perceives 
how  well  it  expresses  a  pervasive  element  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  art.  He  was  a  consum- 
mate translator  because  the  vision  and  faculty  divine  which  he  possessed  was  directed 
toward  the  reflection  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  society  rather  than  toward  the  facts 
themaelves.  He  was  like  one  who  sees  a  landscape  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass ;  by  some 
Mibtle  power  of  the  mirror  everything  has  been  composed  for  him.  Thus,  when  he 
came  to  ose  the  rich  material  of  history,  of  poetry,  and  of  other  arts,  he  saw  these  in 
locins  already  existing  ;  and  his  art  was  not  so  much  a  reconstruction  out  of  crude  mate- 
rial aa  a  representation,  a  rearrangement  in  his  own  exquisite  language  of  what  he  found 
mod  admired.  He  was  first  of  all  a  composer,  and  he  saw  his  subjects  in  their  relations 
rather  than  in  their  essence.  To  tell  over  again  old  tales,  to  reproduce  in  forms  of  deli- 
cate fitness  the  scenes  and  narratives  which  others  had  invented,  —  this  was  his  delight ; 
for  in  doinff  this  he  was  conscious  of  his  power,  and  he  worked  with  ease. 

"  The  Divine  Tragedy  "  was  finished  in  1870.  It  marks  a  characteristic  of  the  poet 
that  he  most  have  always  by  him  some  comprehensive  task ;  and  on  the  day  when  he 
iktUh^  '*  Jndaa  Maccabeus,"  which  was  in  a  sense  an  offshoot  of  "  The  Divine  Tragedy," 
he  recorded  in  his  diary  :  ''  A  new  subject  comes  into  my  mind."  This  was,  no  doul^ 
the  aahject  of  "  Michael  Angelo."  Two  months  later  he  wrote  :  **  February  26, 1872. 
I  have  more  definitely  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  poem  on  Michael  Angelo,  which 
has  been  vaguely  hoverine  in  my  thoughts  for  some  time.  Can  I  accomplish  it  ?  "  In 
May  he  finiuied  his  first  draft,  but  the  poem  never  was  completed.  The  author  kept  it 
fay  him,  oecasionallv  touching  it,  writine  new  scenes,  rejecting  portions,  and  seemingly 
refaietant  to  have  it  leave  his  desk.  He  wrote  upon  toe  first  page,  ''  A  Fragment ; 
and  a  fragment  it  remains,  even  though  it  has  the  smoothness  and  apparent  roundness 
ol  a  finished  worht.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  in  calling  it  a  fragment  Mr.  Longfellow 
had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  poem  embraced  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
artist's  life  ;  and  this  consideration  may  have  led  him  to  throw  aside  the  concluding 
seene  of  Michael  Angelo's  death-bed  as  indicating  too  positive  and  final  a  close.  It  is 
eertain  that  there  is  but  slight  attempt  at  the  development  of  a  drama,  with  its  crises 
and  denouement ;  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a  dramatic  poem  which  permitted  ex- 
paBBMm  and  contraction  within  the  natural  limits  of  three  major  parts,  and  depended  for 
Its  value  in  construction  upon  the  skilful  selection  of  scenes,  chronological  m  their  se- 
qoenee,  and  yet  indicative  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  principal  characters 
iatrodnoed. 

There  is  an  interest,  however,  attaching  to  this  work  which  grows  out  of  its  place  in 
Mr.  Longfellow's  history.  It  was  found  in  his  desk  and  published  after  his  death,  ten 
years  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  his  occasional 
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revision.  When  Michael  Angelo  holds  disoonrse  from  the  vantage-ground  of  age  with 
the  volatile  Benvenuto  Cellini,  his  coonsel  to  the  younger  man  is  mingled  with  pathetic 
reflections  upon  his  own  relation  to  art.  He  cannot  leave  Rome  for  Florence ;  he  is 
nnder  the  spell  which  affects  one  like  malaria,  — 

**  Malaria  of  the  mind 
Oat  of  this  tomh  of  the  majestio  Past ; 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  ns  sleep.    I  must  go  on 
Until  I  die." 

So  he  speaks ;  and  to  Benvenuto's  reminder  of  the  memories  which  duster  about  the 
pleasant  city  upon  the  Amo,  he  replies,  musing  :  — 

'*  Pleasantly 
Come  back  to  me  the  days  when,  as  a  youth, 
I  walked  with  Ghirlandajo  in  the  gardens 
Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues. 
The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 
And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed  itself 
To  my  youn^  eyes.    Then  aJl  that  man  hath  done 
Seemed  possible  to  me.    Alas  1  how  litUe 
Of  all  I  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  achieved  I  " 

The  caution  against  mistaking  a  poet's  dramatic  assumption  for  his  own  character  and 
expression  is  of  less  force  when  applied  to  one  in  whom  the  dramatic  power  was  but 
slightly  developed  ;  and  the  whole  poem  of  "  Michael  Angelo,"  taken  in  connection  with 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  composition,  may  fair^  be  regarded  as  in  some  re- 
spects Longfellow's  apologia.  Michael  Angelo  rehearsing  his  art  is  dramatically  con- 
ceived, and  there  is  no  lapse  into  the  poet's  own  speech ;  for  all  that,  and  because  of 
that,  the  reader  is  always  aware  of  the  presence  of  Lons^ellow,  wise,  calm,  reflective, 
musing  over  the  large  thoughts  of  life  ana  art.  "  I  want  it,"  the  poet  says  in  his  diary, 
"  for  a  long  and  delightful  occupation  ; "  and  he  treated  himself  to  the  luxury  of  keeping 
the  work  by  him,  brooding  over  it,  shaping  it  anew,  adding,  chans^g,  discarding. 

"  Quickened  are  they  that  touch  the  Prophet's  bones,"  he  says  m  ms  Dedication  ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  with  no  great  scheme  of  verse  haunting  him,  with  no 
sense  of  incompleted  plans,  he  would  linger  in  the  twilieht  of  his  poetic  life  over  the 
strong  fieure  of  the  artist  thus  called  up  before  him,  and  be  kindled  with  a  new  poetic 
glow  as  he  contemplated  the  great  artist.  For  Michael  Angelo  in  the  poem  is  the  virile 
character  of  the  robust  Italian  seen  in  a  softened,  mellow  fight.  We  are  not  probably 
far  astray  when  we  say  that  Longfellow,  in  building  this  poem  and  reflecting  upon  its 
theme  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  was  more  distinctly  declaring  his  artistic 
creed  than  in  any  other  of  his  works,  and  that  the  discuissions  which  take  place  in  the 
poem,  more  especially  Michael  Angelo's  utterances  on  plastic  or  graphic  art,  had  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  him  as  bearing  upon  analogous  doctrines  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

The  great  sculptor  is  made  to  speak  in  his  old  age  of — 

"  The  fever  to  accomplish  some  g^at  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep." 

If  there  was  any  such  fever  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  case,  —  and  possiblv  the  writing  of 
**  Michael  Angelo "  is  an  evidence,  —  there  certainly  was  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  a  most  healthy  and  normal  activity  of  life,  which  stirred  him  to  the  achievement 
of  g^at  works  in  distinction  from  the  familar,  frequent  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty. 

<*  We  have  but  one  life  here  on  earth,"  he  writes  in  his  diary  ;  *<  we  must  make  that 
beautiful.  And  to  do  this  health  and  elasticity  of  mind  are  needful ;  and  whatever 
endangers  or  impedes  these  must  be  avoided."  This  last  entry  lets  a  little  light  into 
the  poet's  temperament.  That  calm  sweetness  of  spirit,  which  is  so  apparent  in  Long- 
fellow, was  an  acquisition  as  well  as  an  endowment.    He  deliberately  chose  and  refrained 
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aecoxding  to  a  law  in  his  members,  and  took  clear  cognizance  of  his  nature  and  its  tea- 
deneiea.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  sane  man.  There  was  a  notable  sanity  about  all  his  mode 
of  life,  and  his  attitude  towards  books  and  Nature  and  men.  It  was  the  positive  which 
attracted  him,  the  achievement  in  literature,  the  large,  seasonable  g^fts  of  the  outer 
woirld,  the  men  and  women  themselves  who  were  behind  the  deeds  and  words  which 
made  them  known.  The  books  which  he  read,  as  noted  in  his  journals,  were  the  gen- 
eroos  bo<^  ;  he  wanted  the  best  wine  of  thought,  and  he  avoided  criticism.  He  basked 
in  sunshine ;  he  watched  the  sky,  and  was  alive  to  the  great  sights  and  sounds,  and  to 
all  the  tender  influences  of  the  seasons.  In  his  intercourse  with  men,  this  sanity  ap- 
peared in  the  power  which  he  showed  of  preserving  his  own  individuality  in  the  midst  of 
ooostant  pressure  from  all  sides  ;  he  gave  of  himself  freely  to  his  intimate  friends,  but 
he  dwelt,  nevertheless,  in  a  charmed  circle,  beyond  the  lines  of  which  men  could  not 
penetrate.  Pftuse  did  not  make  him  arrogant  or  vain  ;  criticism,  though  it  sometimes 
wounded  him,  did  not  turn  him  from  his  course.  It  is  rare  that  one  m  our  time  has 
been  the  oentre  of  so  much  admiration,  and  still  rarer  that  one  has  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  an  integrity  of  nature  which  never  abdicates. 

H.  £■  o. 
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"BptfUBw  294*  fi^«  M^«  ffaraurrfpoc 
inrt  Y^  dL\<)ntfMV,  vir6  re  w|>A^Of»«c 

EuunDM. 


PRELUDE 


Tte  tiUe  V9ien  of  the  Nighi  origliiaUy  wm  OMd  bj 
Ifr.  Lo^feHow  for  Um  poam  Footdepi  oj  Angels;  then 
to  gfv«  It  to  tlM  flrak  oollMtod  Tolame  of  hlB  poetry  with 
if  tiki  appUaitton  to  the  group  of  dght  poemft  follow- 
iif  Fremde.    Here  it  !■  eoaSkaed  to  this  group. 

Flxabaht  it  WBA,  when  woods  were  green 

Aad  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boaghs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  snnli^t  sheen 

Alternate  eome  and  go  ; 

Or  where  the  denser  noye  receives 

No  sonlight  from  above, 
But  the  dariL  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  onbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
His  hoary  ands  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee. 

With  one  continuons  sound  ;  — 

k  slomberous  sound,  a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream. 
As  of  innnmerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings. 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die. 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie. 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 


Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 

And  chronicles  of  eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams. 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams. 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  Spring,  clothed  like  a  bride. 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings, 

And  bishop's-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  thines, 
I  sought  the  woodlandiB  wide. 


The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  nuld  ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  I 
They  were  my  playnoates  when  a  child. 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  I 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy  ; 

And  ever  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
**  Come,  be  a  child  once  more  I " 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow  ; 

Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar,  — 

Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air. 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solenm  and  silent  everywhere  I 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  praver  I 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stooa. 
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Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombroos  pines  ; 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapor  soft  and  blue. 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower. 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again,  — 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain. 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain. 

As  once  upon  the  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood  I  Stay,  oh,  stay  I 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  I 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
**  It  cannot  be  I    They  pass  away  ! 
Other  themes  demana  uij  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  ! 

"  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise  ; 
Holy  thoufi^hts,  like  stars,  arise  ; 

Its  cloudiB  are  angels'  wings. 

"  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow. 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea. 

Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  I 
A  mighty  river  roars  between. 
And  whosoever  looks  therein 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin. 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

**  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour  ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  *  It  is  past  I 

We  can  return  no  more  I ' 

**  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write  ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  I 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,  — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT 
*A0irao'(i7,  rpiWiavos 

Compoaed  in  the  sammer  of  1839,  **  whfle  rittiiig  aft 
my  chunber  window,  on  one  of  the  balmiest  nighta  oi 
the  vear.  I  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  impreanon  of 
the  hoar  and  aoeoe." 

I    HEARD  the    trailing  garments   of  the 
Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with 
light 
From  the  celestial  walls  ! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o  er  me  from  above  ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes. 
That    fill  the  haunted  chambers  of   the 
Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The    fountain    of    perpetual   peace   flows 
there,  — 

From  those  deep  cbtems  flows. 

O  holy  Night  I  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  ! 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Carey 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

• 
Peace  !  Peace  !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this 
prayer  ! 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the 
most  fair, 
The  best-beloved  Night ! 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

WHAT  THE   HEART   OF   THE  YOUNG   MAN 
SAID  TO  THE  PSALMIST 

Mr.  Longfellow  nid  of  thia  poem :  '*  I  kept  it  aotne 
time  in  manuscript,  unwilling  to  ahow  it  to  any  one,  it 
being  a  voice  from  my  inmost  heart,  at  a  time  when  I 
was  rallying  from  depression.*'  Before  it  was  pul>- 
lished  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  October,  18%B,  it 
was  read  by  the  poet  to  his  college  class  at  the  close 
of  a  lecture  on  Ooetbe.     Its  tiUe,  though  used  now 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS 


for  this  poem,  wm  origiDally,  iu  the  poet*a 
•generic  one.  He  notea  from  time  to  time  that 
ke  bee  written  e  peehu,  e  peehn  of  death,  or  another 
peelmof  Ufe.  The  '*paalmiat "  ie  thoe  the  poet  himaelf. 
when  printed  in  the  Kniekerboeker  it  hore  aa  a  motto 
the  tinea  from  Craaliaw  :  — 

life  that  ahaUaend 

A  chaHfinge  to  ita  end. 

And  when  it  oomea  aay.  Welcome,  friend. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  bat  an  empty  dream  !  — 

For  the  sool  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  I    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dost  thoa  ut,  to  dust  retuniest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  sool. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Alt  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beatiDg 
Fkineral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  I 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 

Act,  —  aet  in  the  living  Present  I 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead  I 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Fool|inttt8  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 

Footpiinti,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  fodom  and  shipwrecked  brothery 
Seeing,  shall  tajce  heart  again. 

Let  OS,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  hcMtrt  for  any  fate  ; 
ScOl  aehievinff ,  ttiQ  pursuing, 

Leom  to  b£or  ana  to  wait. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE 
FLOWERS 

In  hia  diary,  under  date  of  December  6, 1838,  Mr. 
Longfellow  writea :  **  A  beautiful  holy  morning  withhi 
me.  I  waa  softly  excited,  I  knew  not  why,  and  wrote 
with  peace  in  my  heart,  and  not  without  tears  in  my 
eyes,  2^  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  a  Ptalm  of  Death, 
I  have  had  an  idea  of  this  kind  in  my  mind  for  a  long 
time,  without  finding  any  expression  for  it  in  worda. 
This  morning  it  seemed  to  crystaUixe  at  once,  without 
any  effort  of  my  own."  This  psalm  was  printed  in  the 
Kniekerboeker  lot  January,  1839,  with  the  sub-title 
A  Paalm  of  Death,  and  with  the  familiar  atann  from 
Henry  Yaughan,  beginning :  — 

Dear  beauteous  death ;  the  Jewel  of  the  just ! 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

«  Shdl  I  haye  naught  that  is  fair  ?  "  saith 
he  ; 
*'  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the    oreath  of    these   flowers  is 
sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  sazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  raradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 


'<My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets 

py," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
'*  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 
Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

«<  They  shall  aU  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
Li  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 
T  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  &e  flowers  away. 


VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS 

••This  poem  wu  written  <m  a  beautiful 
night  The  moon,  a  little  atrip  of  lilTer,  wu  just  eet- 
tis^  behind  the  groves  of  Mount  Auburn,  end  the 
planet  Mars  blaiing  in  the  southeast.  There  was  a 
singular  light  hi  the  sky.**  H.  W.  L.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  as  the 
last,  where  it  was  headed  A  Second  Psalm  o/  lAJt^  and 
prefaced  by  another  stansa  from  the  same  poem  of 
Vaughan  :  — 

It  slows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 
Qke  stars  upon  some  gloomy  groTe, 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hm  is  dreat 
After  the  sun's  remoTe. 

The  night  is  come,  bat  not  too  soon  ; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 
Oh  no  I  from  that  blue  tent  above 

A  hero's  armor  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

Ijie  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength  !     I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailM  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 

1  ^ve  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  erelong. 


Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS 

The  poem  in  its  first  form  bore  the  title  Ev9nim§ 
Shadow*.  The  reference  in  the  fourth  stansa  Is  to  the 
poet*s  friend  and  brother-in4aw  George  W.  Pierce,  of 
whom  he  said  long  after :  **  I  haTe  nerer  ceased  to  feel 
that  in  his  death  something  was  taken  from  my  own  life 
wliich  could  never  be  restored.**  News  of  his  frlMid*s 
death  reached  Mr.  L(mgfellow  in  Heidelberg  on  Christ- 
mas ere,  1836,  less  than  a  month  after  the  death  of  Mia. 
Longfellow,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  sixth  and  f (dlow* 
ing 


When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  erim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitfiu  fireUeht 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  waU  ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more  ; 

« 

He,  the  youn^  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife,  ^ 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  I 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteoos,    ^^ 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  ^ven. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eves. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 


i' 


-n 
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Soft  rebukes,  in  bles8iii|;s  ended« 
"      "  '      from  lier  lips  of  air. 


Oh,  tlioQg^  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  bot  remember  only 
Soeh  as  these  have  Uved  and  died  ! 


FLOWERS 

"I  wrote  tkto  pOMD  on  the  3d  of  Ootober^  1837,  to 
mad  wllk  m  booqnot  of  •atmniud  floweni  I  still  re- 
mmkm  Um  gf  t  delist  I  took  in  its  oompositioD,  and 
tkt  bfigkft  snnshfaw  that  stroamod  in  at  tho  soathern 
wiidowi  as  I  walked  to  and  fro,  pausing  ever  and  anon 
ttaota  4o«rB  mj  thooghta.**  H.  W.  L.  It  was  prob- 
ably tiM  first  poem  written  by  Mr.  Longf eUow  after  his 
at  Cambridge. 


Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and 
olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  bine  and 
golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history. 
As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 

Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 
like  the  bimiing  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and   manifold  as  won- 
drous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above  ; 
But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under 
us 
Stands  the  rerelation  of  his  love. 

Bru^t  and  elorions  is  that  revelation, 
Written  sll  over  this  great  world  of  ours  ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  uiese  stars    of  earih,  these  golden 
flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far>seeing, 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being, 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Goreeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay  ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tis- 
sues. 
Flaunting  gayly  in  the  golden  light ; 


Lu^se  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
lender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than 
seeming, 
Workings  are  they  of  the  self  -  same 
powers, 
YThich  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  elowin?, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Sprmg  is  bom  ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  overflow- 
ing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com  ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  g^en-emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing, 
Li  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield  ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodand  valleys, 
Where  the  slaves   of   nature  stoop  to 
drink  ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone  ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 
In   ancestral   homes,    whose  crumbling 
towers. 

Speaking  of  tiie  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers  ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like 
wings. 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  g^reat  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 


THE   BELEAGUERED   CITY 

Mr.  Samuel  Longf eDow  states  that  the  soggestloo  of 
the  poem  came  from  a  note  in  one  of  the  Tolumes  of 
8oott*s  Border  MinttrtUy :  "Similar  to  this  was  the 


Naehi  Loffer^  or  midnight  camp,  which  seemed  nightly 
to  beleaguer  the  walls  of  Prague,  bat  whioh  disappeared 
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of  h 


m  ll«l«f  a 


I  BAVB  read,  in  mmim  old,  mAnreUooi  Ul«, 
Some  Wffead  stnuife  aad  vrngiie, 

TIhU  a  miaiiifffai  licet  of  epeetree  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walli  of  Prafiie. 

Boridc  i|i9  Moldati*t  nteliiiiff  etrauiiy 
With  the  wan  moon  overoead, 

There  etood.  as  in  an  awfnl  dream. 
The  arm  J  of  the  dead. 


White  at  a  eea-fof ,  landward  boond. 
The  speetral  eamp  wae  aeea. 

And,  with  a  torrowinl,  deep  loand. 
The  rirer  flowed  between. 


No  other  roiee  nor  eoond  wae  there. 
No  drum,  nor  eentrj't  pace  ; 

The  misUlike  bannen  elasped  the  air 
Aa  elooda  with  elooda  embrace. 

Bat  when  the  old  cathedral  hell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmM  air. 

Down  the  bitiad  Tallej  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  armj  fled  ; 
Uprose  the  glorioos  morning  star, 

The  ghast^  host  was  dead. 


I  have  rMd,  in  tbe  marrelloos  heart  of  man. 
That  strange  and  m  jstio  scroll. 

That  an  arm^r  of  phantoms  Tast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  numaa  sooL 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Kancr's  mister  licht, 
Ginatic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

rorteatous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 


Tbe  speetral  camp  is 
And,  with  a  sorrowful. 


deep  sound, 
ifebeti 


Flows  the  RiTStr  of  Life  between 

No  other  Toice  nor  sound  is  there, 

la  the  armj  of  the  grsYe  ; 
No  other  chaUenge  bt«aks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  ehnwh  hall 
Entieals  the  soul  to  praj. 


The 
The 


fy|Ml«Sght  I 

le  shadows 


phantoms  feel  the  spall. 


Down  the  bitiad  Vale  of  T 
Tbe  speetral  camp  is  fled  ; 

Faith  shmeth  as  a 
Ourghaatljf 


MIDNIGHT   MASS   FOR  THE 
DYING    YEAR 


llM  mUmt  U»  «lk  a  Is  liAi    4iM7  An  Awtmm 


Yia,  the  Year  is  growing  old. 
And  his  eje  is  pale  and  bleared  I 

Death,  with  frostj  hand  and  cold. 
Plucks  the  old  man  bj  the  beard, 
Soreljr,  soreljr  1 

The  leavee  are  falling,  falling, 

^M>lemnl  J  and  slow  ; 
Caw  I  caw  I  the  rooks  are  callings 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  1 

Through  woods  and  mountain  nasaea 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roU ; 

The^  are  chanting  solemn  nissses, 
Smging,  **  Praj  for  this  poor  soul, 
Praj,  praj  I  - 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friaia. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prajers  ; 
But  their  praters  are  all  in  vain. 
All  in  vam  I 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather. 

The  foolish,  food  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heath 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king,  a  king  1 


Then  comes  the  summer>like  daj. 
Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  I 

His  joy  t  hi*  last  I    Oh,  the  old 
Loveth  that  ever^oft  voice. 
Gentle  and  low. 


r* 


To  the  crimeon  woods  he  saith. 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air.  Uka  a  daughter's  braalk, 

**  Prav  do  aot  mock  me  so  I 
6o  not  hMigh  at  me  I  ** 


AN   APRIL   DAY 


And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead  ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  Ues  ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Oyer  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain  ! 

Tbfdnf  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 

like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 
•*  Vex  not  his  ghost  I '' 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 


The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind  ! 

Howl !  howl  I  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  I 

Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 
O  soul  I  could  thus  decay. 
And  be  swept  away  ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day  ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down-east 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  ! 
Kyrie,  elevson  I 
Christe,  eieyson  I 


EARLIER   POEMS 


to 


poena  were  written  for  the  moat  put  during 
coflege  life,  and  all  of  tlwm  before  the  ace  of  nine- 
Sooie  hare  found  their  way  into  acnoola,  and 
to  be  aocoeaafuL    Otliera  lead  a  ragabond  and 
ezifltence  in  the  oomera  of  newapapera ;  or 
>«•  cbaaged  their  aamee  and  run  away  to  aeek  their 
beyond  tlie  aea.     I  aay,  with  the  Bishop  of 
omaiimilaroccaaion:  *I  cannot  be  diapleMed 
diQdren  of  mine,  which  I  have  neglected, 
expoaed,  brought  from  their  wandennga  in 


AN  APRIL  DAY 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
'T  is  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where 
springs 

The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well. 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright 

forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The   sapling  draws   its    sustenance,    and 

thrives  ; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's 
cold. 
The  droc^ing  tree  revives. 

The  softly-warbled  song 
Cosnes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored 

wings 
Glmnce  anick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves 

Jong 
The  forest  openings. 


lanea  and  alletra,  and  aaf dy  lodged,  in  order  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  togetlier  In  a  more  deooroua  garb.*** 
This  note  waa  prefixed  by  Mr.  Longfellow  to  the  fol- 
lowing group  of  poems  when  published  in  Voice*  o/  tht 
Niaht.  "The  first  five**  of  the  following,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow says  elsewhere  in  a  manuscript  note,  **were 
written  diuing  my  last  year  in  college,  in  No.  il  Maine 
Hall,  whose  windows  looked  out  upon  the  pine  groreato 
which  alluaion  is  made  in  UEnvoiJ**  In  the  appendix 
voMj  be  found  a  fuller  coUeotiMi  of  poema  of  this  claaa. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope 

throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And  when  the  eve  is  bom. 
In  the   blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaching 

far, 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her 
horn. 
And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling  shad- 
ows throw, 
And  the   fair  trees    look    over,   side    by 
side, 
And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April  I  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed  ; 
Nor  shall   they  fail,   till,   to  its  autumn 
brought, 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 
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EARLIER   POEMS 


AUTUMN 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the 
year  1 
The  huds  of  spring,  those  beaatiful  har- 
bingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloadless  times,  enjoy 
Life's     newness,     and    earth's    garmtare 

spread  ont ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  cloads 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and 

with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  eolden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and    pageant    nil  the    splendid 
scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared 

clouds. 
Mom  on   the    mountain,  like  a  summer 

bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle   wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate 

wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crim- 
soned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved. 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits 

down 
By  the  wayside  a -weary.     Through  the 

trees 
The    golden    robin    moves.     The    purple 

finch. 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes   with  its   plaintive 

whistle. 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  bluebird 

sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy 

flail. 

Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put 
on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes 
forth 


Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well 

spent  1 
For  him   the  wind,  ay,  and   the  yellow 

leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 

teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that 

Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


WOODS   IN   WINTER 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill, 
And  through  the   hawthorn  blows  the 
gale. 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill, 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 

Through  the  lon^  reach  of  desert  woods, 
The  embracing  sunoeams  chastelv  play, 

And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  dung. 

And  sununer  winds  the  stillness  brcSce, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Where,    from    their    frozen    urns,    mute 
springs 

Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide, 
Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings. 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas  I  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene. 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay, 

And  winds  were    soft,  and  woods    were 
green. 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day  I 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad, 

Pale,  desert  woods  !  within  your  crowd  ; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord. 

Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds  I  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS 


HYMN   OF  THE   MORAVIAN 
NUNS   OF   BETHLEHEM 

AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OP  PULASKl's 

BANNER 

Tte  kkloiieal  bMb  of  the  poem  U  dlMiuMd  in  a  note 
at  tke  aad  of  tkb  Tokuae. 

Whsn  tlie  dying  flame  of  day 

Throagfa  the  chuioel  ihot  its  ray. 

Far  the  fi:tiiiimering  tapers  shed 

Faint  li|pt  on  the  cowi6d  head  ; 

And  the  censer  boming  swung, 

Where,  before  the  altitf ,  hanff 

The  crimson  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the  nans'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the 

while. 
Song  low,  in  the  dim,  mysterioos  aisle. 

**  Take  thy  banner  I    May  it  wave 
iVoodly  o'er  the  good  uid  brave  ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  waU 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrilb 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes. 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

"  Take  thy  banner  I  and,  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath. 
Guard  it,  till  our  homes  are  free ! 
Guard  it  I    God  will  prosper  thee  1 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power. 
In  the  rash  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

"  Take  thy  banner  I    But  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight. 
If  the  vanqniihed  wamor  bow, 
Spare  him  I    By  our  holy  vow, 
Dj  oar  prayers  and  many  tears. 
By  the  merer  that  endears, 
Spare  him  f  he  oar  love  hath  shared  I 
%Mtfe  him  I  as  thoa  wouldst  be  spared  I 

**  Take  thy  banner  I  and  if  e'er 
Thou  shoaldst  press  the  soldier's  bier. 
And  the  nmffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 
Then  this  erimson  flag  shall  be 
Msrtisl  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 


The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud. 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud  I 


SUNRISE  ON  THE   HILLS 

I  STOOD  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's 

wide  arch 
Was    glorious  with   the    sun's    returning 

march. 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 
The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ;  bathed 

in  light. 
They  gathered  midway  round  the  wooded 

height. 
And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 
Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown. 
As  manv  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  elance, 
Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its  shat* 

teredlfuice. 
And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pme  blasted,  bare,  and  deft 
The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 
Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade. 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade  ; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day. 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash. 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach. 
The  woods  were  bending  with   a    silent 

reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  centle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  village  beU 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills  ; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  wood- 
land fills, 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin 

smoke, 
Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the 
dingle  broke. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will 

keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from 

sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  f    No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 
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EARLIER  POEMS 


THE  SPIRIT  OF   POETRY 

Tliit  and  the  f  oUowinff  poem  were  written  In  Port- 
land immediately  after  Mr.  Longfellow  left  college  in 
the  automn  of  1&26. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 
That  dwells  where  er  the  gentle  south-wind 

blows  ; 
Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn  in  the 

glade, 
The   wild   flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the 

soft  air, 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  out- 
spread. 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 
It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
When  the  fast  ushering  star  of  morning 

comes 
O'er -riding    the   gray  hills   with  golden 

scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandalled 

Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western 

gate, 
Departs    with    silent   pace  1    That    spirit 

moves 
In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cas- 
cade ; 
And,  babbling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods. 
Slips  down  tl^ough  moss-grown  stones  with 

endless  laughter. 
And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills, 
Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm. 
And  shouts  the  stem,  strong  wind.     And 

here,  amid 
The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods, 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from 

earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright  air 
Their  tops  the   green   trees  lift.     Hence 

gifted  bards 
Have    ever    loved    the    calm    and    quiet 

shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in 

all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its 

way. 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle 

winds, 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong 

sun 


Aslant    the    wooded    slope,    at    evening, 

goes, 
Groves,  through   whose  broken  roof  the 

sky  looks  in, 
Mountain,  and  shattered  oliff,  and  sunny 

vale. 
The  distant  lake,   fountains,  and  mighty 

trees, 
In  manv  a  lazy  svllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth 

fill 
The  world  ;  and,  in  these  wayward  days  of 

youth. 
My  busv  fancy  oft  embodies  it. 
As  a  bnght  image  of  the  light  and  beantj 
That  dwell  in  nature  ;  of  the  heaveiiiy 

forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft 

hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush 

the  clouds 
When  the  sun  sets.     Within  her  tender 

eye 
The   heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing 

light. 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is 

hung. 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich,  red  rose.    Her 

hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on 

her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autunm  sky, 
With    ever -shifting    beauty.     Then    her 

breath, 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,   it 

comes 
Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us,  and  her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird, 
Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate 

cadence. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK 

On  sunnv  slope  and  beeohen  swell. 
The  shaaowed  light  of  evening  fell  ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown. 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down. 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives. 
At  sunset,  in  its  golden  leaves. 


THE  SELELETON  IN  ARMOR 


It 


Far  upward  in  Um  mallow  light 

&QM  the  Una  lulla.    One  elood  of  white, 

Around  a  faa  npliftad  oone, 

In  the  warm  blnsh  of  evening  shone  ; 

An  imaffe  of  the  silyer  lakes, 

By  wUeh  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 


Bat  soon  a  foneral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  j^y  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stem  m  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave. 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers, 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head  ; 
Bat,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays. 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavT  toidB  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid  ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds, 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain  ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  imd  chiefs  of  fame. 
With  hasvy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief, 
f  tending  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Unenrbed,  unremed,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread. 
And  henvy  imd  impatient  tread. 


He  came ;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief  ;  they  freed 
Beside  the  g^ve  his  battle  steed  ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stem  heart !    One  piercing  neigh 
Arose,  and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  agam. 


L'ENVOI 

This  poem  was  written  m  a  poetioal  munmuj  of  the 
Tolume  Voice*  c/  the  Niaht^  which  it  oloaed,  referring 
in  its  three  parte  to  the  three  diTiaiooe  of  that  Tolaine. 

Ye  voices,  that  arose 

After  the  Evening's  close. 

And  whispered  to  my  restless  heart  repose  I 

Go,  breathe  it  in  the  ear 

Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear. 

And  say  to  them,  ^  Be  of  good  cheer  1 " 

Ye  sounds,  so  low  and  calm. 

That  in  the  groves  of  balm 

Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm  I 

Go,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetual  roar 

Of  the  pine  forest,  dark  and  hoar  I 

Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost. 
But  speaking  from  death's  frost. 
Like  nery  tongues  at  Pentecost  I 

Glinmier,  as  funeral  lamps. 
Amid  the  chills  and  damps 
Of  the  vast  plain  where  Death  encamps ! 


BALLADS  AND   OTHER   POEMS 


THE   SKELETON    IN    ARMOR 


Mr. 
Vm 

TkM 


of  AoHmU  oiMi  oM€r  PoMw  waa  pabUahed 
19, 1S41,  and  oontained  aU  the  Terse  which 
LoMfeUow  had  wrttten  since  the  pablioatioo  of 
99  •/  the  NiM,  with  the  important  exception  of 
Spmmitk  SiudaU.  Besides  the  pieces  here  included 
~  this  dirisloo,  the  original  Tolume  contained  two 
J  tnmlated  from  the  Qeman,  and  also  The  ChU- 
ef  the  Lord**  Sfnper.  wUeh  will  be  found  under 

'dirisioB  iVanWafiofM  near  theoloeeof  thU 

of  The  Skeleton  in  Armor 
in  tiie  Notes,    This  baUad,  when  ilrat  pub- 
fas  the  Kmiekerboekor  tor  Jannarf,  1841,  was  fur- 
"^'  after  the  manner  of  Cole- 


ridge*B  l%e  Ancient  Mariner^  but  in  reprinting  it  in  his 
Tolume  the  poet  wisely  discarded  an  apparatoa,  whi^, 
unlike  Colerldge*s,  was  merely  a  running  index  to  th# 
poem. 

<'  Speak  I  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me  ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?  '' 
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Then,  from  those  oaTemous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise. 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December ; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

**  I  was  a  Viking  old  I 
My  deeds,  though  manifold, 
No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee  ! 
Take  he^,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  renearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse  ; 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

**  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  gerfalcon  ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

**  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow  ; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf 's  bark. 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

**  But  when  I  older  grew. 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew. 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led  ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped. 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stem  orders. 

**  Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tide 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale. 
Draining  the  oaken  pail. 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 


**  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

**  I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid^ 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid. 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  TOWS  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosenea  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  uest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

**  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  ¥ral^ 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chantine  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hudebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand. 
Mute  did  the  mmstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  brown  ale  he  auaffed. 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed. 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn. 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-hom 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

**  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  wild. 
And  thoufi^h  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded  ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

**  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me. 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  t 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand. 
Waving  his  armM  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE   HESPERUS 
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**  Then  launched  the  j  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  zeed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaming  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  as  ; 
And  with  a  sadden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gustj  Skaw, 
So  that  oor  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

**  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Bound  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
*  Death  I '  was  the  helmsman's  hail, 

'  Death  without  quarter  I ' 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water  f 

**  As  with  his  wingp  aslant. 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant. 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt. 

With  his  prey  laden,  — 
So  toward  the  open  main. 
Besting  to  sea  agam. 
Through  the  wild  hurricane, 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

**  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward  ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

**  There  lired  we  many  years  ; 
Tone  dried  the  maiden's  tears  ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears. 

She  was  a  mother  ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another  f 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then. 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  1 
Hateful  to  me  were  men. 

The  sunlight  hateful  I 
In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

Oh,  death  was  grateful  I 


"  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended  1 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul. 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland  I  skoaU** 

Thus  the  tale  ended. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS 

Originally  imblithed  iu  Pferk  Benjamin's  mammoth 
sheet.  The  New  World,  Of  the  compoaition  of  the  bal- 
lad  Mr.  Longfellow  writes  as  follows  In  his  diary,  under 
date  of  December  30, 1839 :  **  I  wrote  Iftst  eTenmg  a  no- 
tice of  Allston^s  poems.  After  which  I  sat  till  twelve 
o'clock  by  my  fire,  smoking,  when  suddenly  it  came 
into  my  mind  to  write  The  BaUad  of  the  Schooner  Hes- 
perus ;  which  I  aocordin{0y  did.  Then  I  went  to  bed, 
but  could  not  sleep.  New  thoughts  were  running  in 
my  mind,  and  I  got  up  to  add  them  to  the  ballad.  It 
was  three  by  the  clock.  I  then  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  I  feel  pleased  with  the  ballad.  It  hardly  cost 
me  an  effort.  It  did  not  come  into  my  mind  by  lines, 
but  by  stansas." 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daugh- 
ter. 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did 
blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail6r, 
Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 

**  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

**  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  I " 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe^ 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast, 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast 
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Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength  ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted 
steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

*'  Come  hither  1  come  hither  I  my  little 
daughter. 

And  do  not  tremble  so  ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow/' 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Agafn«t  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

**  O  father  I  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring. 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
"  'T  is  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  I "  — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

**  O  father  f  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
**  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea  I " 

"  O  father  I   I  see  a  gleaming  light. 

Oh  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming 
snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and 
prayed 
That  savM  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Clurist,  who  stilled  the 
wave, 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear. 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow. 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 

Tow'rds  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  eusts  between 
A  sound  came  from  the  land  ; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 


The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bow% 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 

'And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 


She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 

But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bulL 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  saoki 
Ho  !  ho  f  the  breakers  roared  I 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast 


The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown 
weed. 
On  the  billows  faU  and  rise. 


Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  HespenUi 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  I 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  I 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 


In  the  autumn  of  1839  Mr.  Longfellow  ^ 

poalms, M  aeen  aboTe,and  be  notes  m hia dianr, Odbcibttt 
5th  :  "Wrote  a  new  PMlm  of  Life.  It  U  1%«  VIBmi 
BlacksmUh.'^  A  year  later  he  waa  thinking  vA  billaAb 
and  he  writes  to  hia  father,  Octoher  26th  t  <*llj  p«i 
has  not  been  Tery  proliflo  of  late ;  only  a  UtUe  MMiy 
has  trickled  from  It.  There  will  be  a  kind  of  ballad  «a 
a  Blacksmith  in  the  next  Kniekerboeker  [HonvbH^ 
1840],  which  you  may  consider,  if  yon  pleaae,  as  §  Hag 
in  praise  of  your  ancestor  at  Newboxy  [the  flnk  Htiiiiw 
Longfellowj."  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  howfw, 
that  the  form  of  the  poem  had  been  changed  dartnf  tke 
year.  The  suggestion  of  the  poem  came  from  Um 
smithy  which  the  poet  passed  daUy,  and  which  stood 
beneath  a  horae-chestnut  tree  not  far  from  his  hovaa  In 
Cambridge.  The  tree^  against  the  protests  of  Mr.Lopg^ 
fellow  and  others,  was  remored  in  1876,  on  the  gnMaa 
that  it  imperilled  drivers  of  heavy  loads  who 
under  it. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smiuiy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  larg^  and  sinewy  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  anna 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 


IT   IS   NOT  ALWAYS   MAY 


IS 


His  hair  is  erisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  &oe  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whatever  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  anj  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night. 
Ton  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

ToB  ean  bear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
"With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  rinsing  the  village  bell. 
When  the  evenmg  sun  is  low. 

Amd  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door  ; 
Tliey  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  bnminff  sparks  that  fly 

Like  ohaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  narson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 


It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise  f 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  g^ve  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  luird,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  oot  of  his  eyes. 

Toifin^  -—  rejoicing,  —  sorrowing, 

Onwd  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Enek  nwrwiny  sees  some  task  begin, 
^    *  evening  sees  it  close  ; 

attempted,  something  done, 
— '  a  night's  repose. 


thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taueht  1 

at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Onr  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
tea  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Eaeh  burning  doM  and  thought 


ENDYMION 

Thx  risinff  moon  has  hid  the  stars  ; 
Her  in«irn7B,  like  golden  l»q. 


Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss. 
When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Diau's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought. 
Love  fives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes,  —  the  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity,  — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep. 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him  who  slumbering  lies. 

O  weary  hearts  I    O  slumbering  eyes  I 
O  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain. 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again  1 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate. 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds,  —  as  if  with  unseen  wings. 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings  ; 

And  whispers,  in  its  song, 

**  Where  hast  thou  stay^  so  long  ?  " 


IT    IS    NOT   ALWAYS    MAY 

No  hay  pijaros  en  lot  nido*  de  antaSo. 

Spanish  Proverb. 

The  sun  is  bright,  —  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing. 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  bluebird  prophesying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 
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Where,  waiting  till  the  west  wind  hlows, 
The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new  ; — the  hnds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest. 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves  ;  — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight  I 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme. 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay  ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime. 
For  oh,  it  is  not  always  May  ! 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  ^ood  angel  leave  the  rest ; 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest  I 


THE  RAINY  DAY 

Written  at  the  old  home  in  PortUuiid> 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  wearv  ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering 

wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering 

Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the 

blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart  I  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shimng ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


GOD'S-ACRE 

"  I  would  like  to  be  frum€<f,  not  fturietf,"  Mr.  Long- 
fellow notea,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  the 
poem  in  hia  hand*  for  publication,  he  writea :  **  I  here 
add  a  concluding  stansa  for  Ood^s-Acre^  which  I  think 


impforeathe  piece  androonda  it  off  more  peirfeotlythaa 
before,  — the  thooght  no  longer  reatlng  on  the  eold 
furrow,  but  on  the  waving  harVeat  beyond :  — 

Oreen  gate  of  Paradiae !  let  in  the  aun  I 
Undoae  thy  portala,  that  we  may  behold 

Thoee  flelda  elyaian,  where  bright  rtrera  ran. 
And  waving  nanreata  bend  lile  aeaa  <rf  g^d. 

The  poem  waa  publiahed  with  thia  additional  atai 
The  DemoeraHe  Review  for  December,  1841,  bat 
it  came  to  be  added  to  the  rcdume  the  atanai 
dropped. 

I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  whieh 
calls 
The  burial-ground  Grod's-Aore !     It  is 
just ; 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping 
dust. 

Grod's-Acre  1    Tes,  that  blessed  name  im- 

Jiarts 
ort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have 
sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their 
hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas  I  no  mora  their 
own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  oast. 

In  the  sure  faith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 
At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's 
bUist 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  ohaff  and 
grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immoital 

bloom. 

In  the  faxr  gardens  of  that  second  birtii ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  pevfnma 

With  that  of  flowers,  which  never  Dloomed 

on  earth. 

With  thy'  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  tufs 
up  'the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we 
sow; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests 
grow. 


TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES 


The  three  frienda  hinted  at  in  the  eighth 
Charlea  Sumner,  Gharlea  Folaom,  and  Charlea  Amocy. 

River  !  that  in  silence  windest 
Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 
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Tni  at  length  thy  rest  thoo  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea  1 

Foot  long  years  of  mineled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  haye  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  ufe. 

TlKm  hast  tanght  me.  Silent  Riyer  ! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long  ; 
Thou  lutft  been  a  generous  giver ; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 
I  haTe  watched  thy  current  glide. 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Orerfiowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  bare  felt  my  h^irt  beat  lighter. 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  lore  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

Mote  than  this  ;  — thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried  ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers  ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  I  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart ! 

T  is  for  this,  thou  Silent  River  ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee  ; 
Tbon  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


BLIND   BARTIMEUS 


Iforember  9,  1841.    Mr.  Longfellow  writes 
that  data  to  Mr.  Ward:    **I  was  reading  this 
,  Just  after  bteakfaat,  the  tenth   chapter  of 
in  Ormek^  the  laat  mtui  Terset  of  which  contain 
■tovy  ci  MfBd  Baitlmeaa,  and  alwajs  seamed  to  me 


remarkable  for  their  heanty.    At  once  the  whole  scene 

S resented  itself  to  my  mind  m  lively  colors,  —  the  walls  of 
ericho,  the  cold  wind  through  the  gateway,  the  ragged, 
blind  beggar,  his  shrill  cry,  the  tumultuous  crowdTthe 
•erene  Christ,  the  miracle ;  and  these  things  took  the 
form  I  haTe  i^Ten  them  abore,  where,  perforce,  I  haTe 
retained  the  striking  Greek  expressions  of  entreaty, 
comfort,  and  heaUng;  though  I  am  well  aware  that 
Greek  was  libt  spoken  at  Jencho.  ...  I  think  I  shall 
add  to  the  title,  *  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  monk  oC 
the  Middle  Ages,'  as  it  U  in  the  legend  style.** 

Bund  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits  ; 

He  hears  the  crowd  ;  —  he  hears  a  breath 

Say,  **  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  I '' 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

*Ii}(rov,  i\iri€r6y  fu  ! 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace  I 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd. 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud  ; 
Until  they  say, ''  He  calleth  thee  1 " 
6c(p(rci*  ijMipaif  ^v«i  trc  / 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The    crowd,    **  What    wilt    thou    at    my 

hands  ?  " 
And  he  replies,  **  Oh,  give  me  light  I 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight. 
And  Jesus  answers,  'Tveryr 
*H  wtffris  crov  €r4cr»K4  99 1 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 
In  darkness  and  in  misery, 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 

Bdpffff  iytipai,  CwayM  ! 
'H  wiffris  ffov  949»k4  tr%  ! 


THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  Longfellow,  writinc  to  Mr.  Ward,  Norember  3, 
1841,  says:  "I  shall  send  him  [Mr.  Benjamin]  a  new 
poem,  called  simply  Fennti.^  which  I  do  not  copy  here 
on  account  of  its  length.  It  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as 
ExeeUUfr.  Hawthorne,  who  is  passing  the  night  with 
me,  likes  it  better.'*  He  afterward  changed  the  title 
to  that  which  the  poem  now  bears. 

Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 
And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim. 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers, — no  garlands  green* 
Conceal  the  goUet's  sIuum  or  sheen, 
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BALLADS   AND  OTHER   POEMS 


Kor  maddening  draa^hts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshme,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  carious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart. 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned. 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers. 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers. 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  eave  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood  ; 
And  fi^ladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food  ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  gpoblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give  I 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe, 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow. 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through    all    that    dark   and    desperate 

fiffht, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light,  —  for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care, 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 

O  suffering,  sad  humanity  I 
O  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 


Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 
Patient,  though  sorely  tried  I 

Iple^Jge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf  I 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief. 
The  alarm,  —  the  struggle,  —  the  relief. 
Then  sleep  we  side  oy  side. 

MAIDENHOOD 

When  ipiting  to  hit  father  of  the  appeanuioe  of  his 
new  Tolame  of  poema,  Bfr.  Longfellow  odd :  **  I  thbik 
the  last  two  pieces  the  beet, — perhaps  as  good  as  any- 
thingi  haTe  written.**  These  pieoes  were  the  foUowinf 
and^xeeMor. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  erening  skies  I 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  son^ 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  1 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feetf 
Where  the  brook  and  rivep^neet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  I  * 

Gazing,  with  a  timi4  glanSb, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  I 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  iadeoision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more,         • 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  I 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  hath  snares  I 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  I 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  ghdes  onward  into  June. 
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Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slombered 
Birds  and  blossomB  many-numbered  ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows. 
When  the  young  heart  overflows,    * 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 


I  lilj  in  thy  hand  ; 
Grates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrongvand  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth,         • 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  manj  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  axt. 


EXCELSIOR 

The  origiBil  nuumKript  of  EzceMor^  ahowing  the  mt- 
otbI  <baf  Ujad  interlineniioiu,  is  preeenred  In  the  library 
of  Hanrard  UniTenity.    It  was  written  on  the  back  of  a 
•oCe  frooft  Mr.  Somner,  and  is  dated  at  the  close :  '*  Sep- 
Iswber  28, 1841.   Half  past  3  o*clock,  moming.   Now  to 
bed.**    Tlie  susgestioo  of  thtf  poem  came  to  Mr.  Loog- 
flillow  frooft  a  ecisp  of  newqM4>er,  a  part  of  the  head- 
tatf  of  000  of  the  Bow  York  Journals,  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  Btete,— a  shield,  with  a  rising  son,  and  the 
■otto  ExeeUior.    The  intention  of  the  poem  was  in- 
ttmsfted  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Longfellow  written  some 
aflor  to  Mr.  C  K.  Tackerman  : — 
**  I  hav*  had  the  pleasure  of  receiTing  your  note  in 
.jfard  to  the  poem  ExcdHor  and  very  willingly  giTo 
%  yea  my  iitsntfcin  in  writing  it.    This  was  no  more  uian 
~  ly,  in  a  sules  of  piotores,  the  life  of  a  man  of 
all  temptations,  laying  aside  all  fears, 
of   all   waminga,  and  pressing  right  on  to 
ipUah  his  porpooe.     His  motto  Is  Exoelrior  — 
or.*     He  passes  throo|^    the  Alpine  Tillage — 
thraagh  the  roogh,  cold  paths  of  the  world — where  the 
cannot  onderatand  him,  and  where  his  watch- 
fa  in  an  *  unknown  tongue.*    He  disregards  the 
of  douisotic  peace  uid  sees  Uie  gladers  —  his 
fate  —  before  him.    Be  disregards  the  warning  of  the 
ohi  BSB*s  wisdom  and  the  fascinations  of  woman's 
love.    He  onswers  to  all,  *  Higher  yet  I  *   The  monks  of 
%L  Bernard  are  the  representatifes  of  religious  forms 
and  oeremoniea.  and  with  their  oft-repeated  prayer 
*     the  sound  of  his  Toioe,  telling  them  there  is 
higher  than  forms  and  ceremonies.    Filled 
aspirations,  he  perishes;  without  haring 
the  perfection  he  longed  for;  and  the  voice 
in  the  air  is  the  promise  of  immortality  and  prog- 
Tou  will  perceiTO  that  JFxeeftior, 


SB  adjectire  of  the  oomparatire  degree.  Is  used  adrer- 
biaDy;  a  naejuatiiled  by  the  best  Latin  writers."  ThU 
ha  aftarwanls  found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  explained 
•McUfim  as  the  last  word  of  the  phrase  Scopus  meus  ett 

•Skmr  writing  this  poMSt;'  Mr.  LongfeUow 
loOowiaff  entry  in  his  diary :  **  Deoember  8, 


1846.  Tiooking  over  Brainard's  poems,  I  find,  in  a 
piece  called  The  Modeing-Bird^  this  passage  :  — 

Now  his  note 
Mounts  to  the  play-ground  of  the  lark,  high  up 
Quite  to  the  sky.    And  then  again  it  falls 
Ai  a  Uut  star  falls  down  into  the  marsh. 

Now,  when  in  Excelsior  I  s^d, 

A  Toice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 

Brainard's  poem  was  not  in  my  mind,  nor  had  I  hi  aU 
probability  erer  read  it.  Felton  said  at  the  time  that 
the  same  image  was  in  Euripides,  or  Pindar,  I  forget 
which.  Of  a  truth,  one  cannot  strike  a  spade  into  Uie 
soil  of  Parnassus,  without  disturbing  the  bones  of  some 
dead  poet" 

Dr.  Holmes  remarks  of  Excelsior  that  **  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  aspiring  exclamation  which  giTes  its  name  to 
the  poem,  lifts  every  stansa  a  step  higher  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it.** 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  hore,  'mid  snow  and  ice^ 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior ! 


His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 

Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  ! "  the  old  man  said; 
«  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  ! 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

Excelsior  ! 


i» 


''  Oh  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  ** 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye,         ^ 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh,  ^ 

Excelsior !  ^ 

**  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  I 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  I " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Grood-night, 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

Excelsior  I 
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POEMS   ON   SLAVERY 


A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Ualf-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  erasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  Danner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior  I 


There  in  the  twilight  oold  and  gmy. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior  I 


POEMS  ON   SLAVERY 


In  the  qving  of  1842  Mr.  Longfellow  obtained  leare 
of  ftbaenoe  from  college  duties  for  aix  monthe  and  went 
■oroad  to  try  the  rirtuet  of  the  water>cure  at  Marien- 
berg  on  the  Rhine.  When  abaent  in  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1842  Blr.  Longfellow  made  an  aoauaintanoe 
with  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  the  poet,  which  ripened 
into  a  life-long  f riendalup.  It  was  to  this  friend  that  he 
wrote  shortly  after  his  return  to  America  [on  leaTinir 
Bristol  for  New  York]  :  "We  sailed  (or  rather,  paddled) 
out  in  tlie  very  teeth  of  a  violent  west  wind,  whioh  blew 
for  a  week,—  *Frau  die  alte  toM  gekehrt  rUekwdrU  nach 
Otten  *  with  a  vengeance.  We  had  a  Tery  boisterous 
passage.  I  was  not  out  of  my  berth  more  than  twelve 
hours  for  the  first  twelve  davs.  I  was  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel,  where  all  the  great  waves  struck 
and  broke  with  Tuices  of  thunder.  There,  *  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined,'  I  passed  fifteen  days.  Durins 
this  time  I  wrote  seven  poems  on  slaverr  ;  I  meditated 
upon  them  in  the  stormy,  sleepless  nights,  and  wrote 
them  down  with  a  pencil  in  the  morning.  A  small 
window  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  admitted  iXght  into  my 
berth,  and  there  I  lay  on  my  back  and  soothed  my  soiu 
with  songs.    I  send  you  some  copies.** 

He  had  published  the  poems  at  once  on  his  wrival  in 
Amcnrioa  in  December,  1842,  in  a  thin  volume  of  thirty- 


one  page*  in  glazed  paper  covers,  adding  to  the  mvqd 
an  eighth,  previously  written,  poem,  The  Wam^,    " 


It 


is  poMible  that  his  immediate  impulse  to  write 

from  his  recent  association  with  Dickens,  whose  Am^ri- 
eon  Adtet,  with  its  **  grand  chapter  on  alaTary,**  ht 
speaks  of  having  read  in  London. 

The  book  naturally  receiTed  attention  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  sixe.  It  was  impossible  for  one  at  tiMfe 
time  to  range  himself  on  one  side  or  other  of  4he  gnat 
controverqr  without  inviting  criticism,  not  so  moeli  of 
literaiy  art  as  of  ethical  position.  To  his  father,  Mr. 
Longfellow  wrote  :  "  How  do  you  like  the  SlaTSiy 
Poems?  I  think  they  make  an  impression;  I  have 
receiTed  many  letters  about  them,  wmch  I  will  aeiid  to 
you  by  the  firstgood  opportunity.  Some  persons  regral 
that  I  should  haTe  written  them,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  am  glad  of  what  I  have  done.  My  feelings  pranpled 
me,  and  my  Judgment  approved,  and  i^  lyprovea.** 
The  poem  on  Dr.  Channing  was  written  when  tha  peak 
was  Lniorant  of  the  great  preacher's  death. 

**  Since  that  event,*'  he  says  in  his  prefatory  BOto  to 
the  Tdume,  **  the  po«n  addressed  to  him  is  no  loofar 
appropriate.  I  have  decided,  however,  to  let  It  ranain 
as  it  was  written,  in  testimony  of  my  admiratJon  for  a 
great  and  good  man.'* 


TO   WILLIAM   E.   CHANNING 

The  pages  of  thy  book  I  read. 

And  as  I  closed  each  one, 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  said, 

«  Servant  of  God  I  well  done  I " 

Well  done  I  Thy  words  are  great  and  bold ; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me. 
Like  Luther's,  in  the  days  of  old. 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 

Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might. 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  «  Write  !  " 

Write  I  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale  ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse. 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse ! 


THE  SLAVE'S   DREAM 

Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
A^in,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep. 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode  ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain  road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand  ; 
They  clasped   his    neck,   they  kissed  his 
cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand  !  — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  fnrious  speed  he  rode 
Along  the  Niger's  bank  ; 
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Ilia  bndle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank. 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of 
steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag. 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew  ; 
From  mom  till  night  he  followed   their 
flight. 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  oeean  rose  to  view. 

At  niffht  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyena  scream. 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the 
reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream  ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Sioated  of  liberty  ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  Yoioe  so  wild  and  free, 
Tliai  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day  ; 
For   Death  had   illumined   tiie    Land   of 
Sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away  ! 


THE   GOOD   PART 

THAT  SHALL  NOT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY 

Shx  dwells  by  Great  Keuhawa's  side. 

In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 
And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  the  village  school. 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 
That  robes  the  hills  above, 

Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 
All  things  with  arms  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes  ; 


Subduing  e'en  rude  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  looks. 

She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save  ; 

To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside 
And  liberate  the  slave. 

And  oft  the  blessed  time  foretells 
When  all  men  shall  be  free  ; 

And  musical,  as  silver  bells. 
Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  poverty. 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 

And  deed  of  charity. 

For  she  was  rich,  and  gave  up  all 

To  break  the  iron  bfuids 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall, 

And  labored  in  her  lands. 

Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped, 

While  she,  in  meek  humility. 
Now  earns  her  daily  bread. 

It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease. 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace  ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE  SLAVE    IN   THE   DISMAL 

SWAMP 

In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay  ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp. 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Where   will-o'-the-wisps   and   glow-worms 
shine, 
In  bulrush  and  in  brake  ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine. 
And  the   cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous 
vine 
Is  spotted  like  the  snake  ; 

Where  hardly  a  human  foot  could  pass, 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare. 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass 
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He  crouched  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass, 
Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame  ; 

Great  scars  deformed  his  face  ; 
On   his   forehead  he  bore   the  brand  of 

shame, 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame, 

Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair, 

All  things  were  glad  and  free  ; 
Lithe  squirrels  daited  here  and  there, 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air 
With  songs  of  Liberty  I 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

From  the  morning  of  his  birth  ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain. 
And  struck  him  to  the  earth  ! 


THE   SLAVE   SINGING   AT    MID- 
NIGHT 

Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David  ! 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved. 
Sang  of  Israers  victory. 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest. 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist^ 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions. 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perishea  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion  ; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad. 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison. 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen. 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon-gates  at  night. 

But,  alas  !   what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel  ? 
And  what  earthquake^  arm  of  might 
Breaks  his  dungeon-gates  at  night  ? 


THE  WITNESSES 

Ik  Ocean's  wide  domains. 

Half  buried  in  the  sands, 
Lie  skeletons  in  chains, 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands. 

Beyond  the  fall  of  dews, 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 
Float  ships,  with  all  their  crews, 

No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  Slave-ship  swims, 
Freighted  with  human  forms. 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves  ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss  ; 
They  cry,  from  yawning  waves, 

«  We  are  the  Witnesses  I " 

Withm  Earth's  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men's  lives  ; 

Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains. 
Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyres. 

Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 
In  deserts  makes  its  prey  ;   ' 

Murders,  that  with  affright 

Scare  school-boys  from  their  play  1 

All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 
The  foulest,  rankest  weeds. 

That  choke  Life's  groaning  tide  1 

These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves  ; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss ; 
They  cry,  from  unknown  graves, 

««  We  are  the  Witnesses  I " 


THE   QUADROON   GIRL 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 
Lay  moored  with  idle  sau  ; 

He  waited  for  the  rising  moon. 
And  for  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied. 
And  all  her  listless  crew 

Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 
Into  the  still  bayou. 
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Odors  of  orange-flowen,  and  spioe. 
Beached  them  from  time  to  time. 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch. 
Smoked  thonghtfollj  and  slow  ; 

The  Slayer's  thumb  was  on  the  latch, 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 

He  said,  **  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  jooder  broad  lagoon  ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides, 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised, 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  half  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  ejes  were  large,  and  full  of  light. 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare  ; 

No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirtle  bright. 
And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

As  holj,  meek,  and  faint, 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

**  The  soil  is  barren,  —  the  farm  is  old," 

The  thoughtful  planter  said  ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold, 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accurst  gains  : 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  pkve  her  life, 

Whose  blood  ran  m  her  vems. 


But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak  ; 

He  took  the  glittering  gold  ! 
Then  pale  as  death  g^w  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door. 

He  led  her  by  the  hand, 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  distant  land  I 


THE   WARNING 

Beware  !    The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  path,  —  when,  poor  and 
blind. 
He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength  and  forced  to 
grind 
In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 
A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry,  — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  m  its  overthrow 
Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those  who 
made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe  ; 
The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scofiP  and  jest  of 

all, 
Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall  I 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  in  bonds 
of  steel, 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Common- 
weal, 
Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 
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Tbe  int  form  of  thia  comedy  wm  wrUl  publication 
la  OrmJkam^M  Magcsine^  September,  October,  and  No- 
r,  18^    It  waa  afterward  carefully  rcTiaed  and 
in  book  form  in  1S43,  with  the  following 


ib|eet  of  the  following  play  i«  taken  in  part 
fram  the  beanttfol  tale  of  Cerrantee,  La  (»tafi«/a.  To 
tUa  MMToe,  iMwerer,  I  am  indebted  for  the  main  in- 
cMmit  oolT,  the  lore  of  a  Spaniah  atudent  for  a  Oypey 
CM,  Mid  thia  name  of  tbe  heroine,  Predoaa.  I  hare  not 
followed  tlw  atory  In  any  of  iu  detaila. 

**  In  Spain  thfe  aabieet  baa  been  twice  handled  dra- 
Malieally;  ftrat  by  Joan  Peres  de  Montalran,  in  La 
OUanOla,  and  afterwarda  by  Antonio  de  Solia  y  Riva- 
ID  La  OUanOla  d$  Madrid, 

ibject  baa  alao  been  made  nae  of  by 
in  Kngliah  dramatiat  of  the  aeren- 


teenth  century.  Hia  (day  ia  called  The  Spanish  Oyp*p, 
The  main  plot  ia  the  aame  as  in  the  Spaniah  pieoea ; 
but  there  runa  through  it  a  tragic  underplot  of  the 
loTca  of  Rodrigo  and  Doiia  Clara,  which  ia  taken  from 
another  tale  of  Cervantea,  La  Fuena  de  la  Sanore. 

**  The  reader  who  ia  acquainted  with  La  GikmiOa 
of  Cenrantea,  and  the  playa  of  Montalran,  BoUa,  and 
MIddleton  will  perceire  that  my  treatment  of  the  aub- 
Ject  dUfera  entirely  from  theira." 

The  book  bore  upon  ita  title-page  a  motto  from 
Buma:  — 

**  What  *a  done  we  partly  may  compote. 
But  know  not  what  *a  reaiated." 
It  had  been  the  poet'a  intention  at  flrat  to  haTe  the 
drama  pot  on  the  atage,  but  thia  pUji  waa  abandoned. 
A  German  reraion  waa  performed  at  the  Ducal  Court- 
llMatre  fai  Doeaau,  January  28, 18B&. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

TiCTCMUAii) Students  nf  Alcald, 

Htpolro  ) 

Thb  Count  or  Lama.)    .    .    .   OentUmen €/ Madrid, 

Dos  CAmuM  i 

Thb  AacHAuaop  or  ToLBoa 

A  Cakdikal. 

BiLTHAK  Cbuzaoo Count  of  (h/t  OypHe*. 

BASTOLOMi  RoMXir     ,    .    .    .  A  young  Oypty. 
Thb  Padbb  Cuba  or  Ouaoabbama. 

Pbdbo  Cbbspo Alcalde. 

Pahcho Alguacil. 

Fbahouoo Lara'*  Servant. 

Chupa Victorum*M  Servant. 

BAI.TASAB Innkeeper. 

FamcuMA A  Qypey  Girl. 

Abobuca A  poor  Oirl. 

Mabtixa The    Padre     Cura*a 

Niece. 

DoLOBBi Precioed'M  Maid. 

OyptieSf  Mueieianef  etc. 


ACT  I 

SoBiiB  L  —  The  CouifT  or  Laba*8  chamber*.  Night. 
The  CouifT  in  hi*  dreeeing^oum^  emoking  and  eon- 
verting  with  Don  Cablos. 

Lara,  You  were  not  at  the  play  to-night, 

Don  Carlos  ; 
How  haopened  it  ? 

Don  C.      I  had  engagements  elsewhere. 
Pray  who  was  there  ? 

Lara.  Why,  all  the  town  and  court. 

The   house   was   crowded ;  and  the  husy 

fans 
Among  the  gayly  dressed  and  perfumed 

ladies 
Flattered     like     butterflies     among     the 

flowers. 
There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Celi ; 
The  Goblin  Lady  with  her  Phantom  Lover, 
Her  Lindo  Don  Diego  ;  Doiia  Sol, 
And  Dolia  Serafina,  and  her  cousins. 
Dan  C,  What  was  the  play  ? 
Lara.  It  was  a  dull  affair  ; 

One  of  those  comedies  in  which  you  see, 
As  Lope  says,  the  history  of  the  world 
Brought  down  from  Grenesis  to  the  day  of 

Judgment. 
There  were  three  duels  fought  in  the  first 

act, 
rhree  gentlemen  receiving  deadly  wounds, 
Laying  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and 

saying, 
''  Oh,  I  am  dead  !  "  a  lover  in  a  closet. 
An  old  hidalgo,  and  a  gay  Don  Juan, 
A  Doila  Inez  with  a  black  mantilla. 
Followed  at  twilight  by  an  unknown  lover. 


Who  looks  intently  where  he  knows  she  is 
not ! 
Don  C.   Of  coarse,  the  Preciosa  danced 

to-night  ? 
Lara,   And  never  better.    Every  foot" 
step  fell 

As  lightly  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  water. 

I  think  the  eirl  extremely  beautiful. 
Don  C,    Almost  beyond  the  privilege  of 
woman  ! 

I  saw  her  in  the  Prado  yesterday. 

Her  step  was  royal,  —  queen-like,  —  and 
her  face 

As  beautiful  as  a  saint's  in  Paradise. 
Lara,    May  not  a  saint  fall  from  her 
P&radise, 

And  be  no  more  a  saint  ? 
Don  C,  Why  do  you  aak  ? 

lAira.  Because  I  have  hesord  it  said  this 
angel  fell. 

And  though  she  is  a  virgin  outwardly, 

Within  she  is  a  sinner  ;  like  those  panels 

Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 

Painted  in  convents,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 

On  the   outside,  and  on   the   inside   Ve- 
nus ! 
Don  C,  You  do  her  wrong ;  indeed,  yon 
do  her  wrong  ! 

She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair. 

Lara.  How  credulous  you  are  !     Why, 
look  you,  friend. 

There  's  not  a  virtuous  woman  in  Madrid, 

In  thb  whole  city  I     And  would  you  per- 
suade me 

That  a  mere    dancing -girl,    who    shows 
herself. 

Nightly,  half  naked,  on    the    stage,  for 
money, 

And   with   voluptuous   motions    fires    the 
blood 

Of  inconsiderate  youth,  is  to  be  held 

A  model  for  her  virtue  ? 

Don  C.  You  forget 

She  is  a  Gypsy  girl. 
Lara.  And  therefore  won 

The  easier. 

Don  C,        Nay,  not  to  be  won  at  all ! 

The  only  virtue  that  a  Gypsy  prizes 

Is  chastity.     That  is  her  only  virtue. 

Dearer  than  life  she  holds  it.     I  remem- 
ber 

A  Gjrpsy  woman,  a  vile,  shameless  bawd. 

Whose  craft  was  to  betray  the  young  and 
fair  ; 

And  yet  this  woman  was  above  all  bribes. 
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And   when  a  noble  lord,   touched  by  her 

beaaty, 
The  wild  and  wizard  beaatj  of  her  race, 
Offered  her  gold  to  be  what  she  made 

others. 
She  tamed  npon  him,  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
And  smote  him  in  the  face  ! 

Lara,  And  does  that  prove 

That  Preoiosa  is  above  suspicion  ? 

Don  C.  It  proves  a  nobleman  may  be 
repulsea 
When  he  thinks  conquest  easv.     I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation. 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  unde- 

filed. 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  higher 

nature. 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of   the  celestial 
fl^tl 
Lara,  let  Preciosa  would  have  taken 

the  gold. 
Don  C.  {rising),    I  do  not  think  so. 
Lara,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Bot  why  this  haste?    Stay  yet  a  little 

longer. 
And  fight  the  battles  of  your  Dulcinea. 
Don  C,  T  IB  late.    I  must  begone,  for 
if  I  stay 
Toa  will  not  be  persuaded. 

Lara,  Tes  ;  persuade  me. 

Don  Cm  No  one  so  deaf  as  he  who  will 

not  hear ! 
Lara,  No  one  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not 

see  I 
Don  C,  And  so  good  night.    I  wish  you 
pleasant  dreams, 
And  gi«ater  ^th  in  woman.  [ExU, 

Ltm,  Greater  faith  ! 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  ;  for  I  believe 
Victorian  is  her  lover.     I  believe 
That  I  shall  be  to-mofrow  ;  and  thereafter 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Chasing  each  other  through  her  zodiac. 
As  Taurus  chases  Aries. 

{Enter  FEAinasoo  with  a  easket.) 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  speed  with  Preciosa  ? 

Fran.  None,  my  lord. 

She  sends  your  jewels  back,  and  bids  me 

teU  you 
She  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  your  gold. 
Lara,  Then  I  will  try  some  other  way  to 
win  her. 
ftay,  doat  thou  know  Victorian  ? 


Fran.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

I  saw  him  at  the  jeweller's  to-day. 

Lara,  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Fran,  I  saw  him  buy 

A  ffolden  ring,  that  had  a  ruby  in  it. 

Lara,  Was  there  another  like  it  ? 

Fran,  One  so  like  it 

I  could  not  choose  between  them. 

Lara,  It  is  welL 

To-morrow  rooming  bring  that  ring  to  me. 
Do  not  forget.    Now  light  me  to  my  bed. 

lExeunt. 

Somn  II.  —  A  ttreet  in  Madrid,  Enter  CRDPiL,  fol- 
lowed  by  musiciantf  with  a  bagpipe^  guitars^  and 
other  instruments. 

Chispa.  Abemuncio  Satanas  I  and  a 
plaeue  on  all  lovers  who  ramble  about  at 
night  drinkine  the  elements,  instead  of 
sleeping  quietly  in  their  beds.  Every 
deaa  man  to  his  cemetery,  say  I ;  and 
every  friar  to  his  monastery.  Now,  here 's 
roy  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow- 
keeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman  ;  yesterday 
a  student,  and  to-day  a  lover  ;  and  I  must 
be  up  later  than  the  nighting^e,  for  as  the 
abbot  sings  so  must  the  sacristan  respond. 
God  g^rant  he  may  soon  be  marriea,  for 
then  shall  all  this  serenading  cease.  Ay, 
marry  !  marry  !  marry  !  Mother,  what 
does  marry  mean  ?  It  means  to  spin,  to 
bear  children,  and  to  weep,  my  daughter ! 
And,  of  a  truth,  there  is  something  more 
in  matrimony  than  the  wedding-ring.  (To 
the  musicians.)  And  now,  gentlemen.  Pax 
vobiscum  I  as  the  ass  said  to  the  cabbages. 
Pray,  walk  this  way  ;  and  don't  hang  down 
your  heads.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  fa^ve  an 
old  father  and  a  ragged  shirt.  Now,  look 
you,  you  are  gentlemen  who  lead  the  life 
of  crickets  ;  you  enjoy  hunger  by  day  and 
noise  by  night.  Yet,  I  beseech  yon,  for 
this  once  be  not  loud,  but  pathetic  ;  for  it 
is  a  serenade  to  a  damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  Your  object  is  not 
to  arouse  and  terrify,  but  to  soothe  and 
bring  lulling  dreams.  Therefore,  each 
shall  not  play  upon  his  instrument  as  if  it 
were  the  only  one  in  the  universe,  but 
gently,  and  with  a  certain  modesty,  ac- 
cording with  the  others.  Pray,  how  may  I 
call  thy  name,  friend  ? 

First  Mus.  Gerdnimo  Gil,  at  your  ser- 


vice. 


Chispa,  Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine 
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tlwt  is  IB  iu    PraY,  f  terteimo,  is  not  S 
iUt  an  OBplemaaot  lUj  with  tbe«  ? 

'Fb^i  Mus,  Wbj  to  ? 

Ckitpa.  Becmiaae  I  biiTe  beard  it 
that  Saiurdaj  is  an  unpleasant  daj  with 
those  who  bare  bat  one  sbiit.  MoreoTer, 
I  bare  seen  tbee  at  the  taTem,  and  if  thou 
eanst  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst  drink,  I 
should  like  to  hunt  bares  with  the«.  What 
instrument  is  that  ? 

Firtt  Mtis.  An  Aragonese  baffpape. 

Ckitpa.  IVar,  art  thou  related  to  the  ba|;- 
piper  of  Bujalaiice,  who  asked  a  niaraTcdi 
lor  plajrinc,  and  ten  for  karinf  off  ? 

firsi  Arus.  No,  jour  honor. 

Ckigpa.  I  am  fflad  of  it.  What  other 
instruments  have  we  ? 

Sfctmd  and  Third  Jlunrioiu.  Vft  plaj 
the  baadnrria. 

Ckitpa,  A  pleasinf  instrument.  And 
thon? 

Fmara  Mus.  The  flfe. 

Cki$pa.  I  like  it  ;  it  has  a  cheerful,  soul- 
stirring  sound,  that  soars  up  to  mj  ladj*s 
window  like  the  song  of  a  swallow.  And 
jrou  others? 

OrAfT  A/us.  We  are  the  singers,  please 
jrour  honor. 

(^kigpa.  You  are  too  many.  Do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  sine  mass  in  the 
cathedral  of  (*6rdova  7  Four  men  ran 
make  but  little  use  of  one  shoe,  and  I  see 
not  how  you  can  all  sing  in  one  song.  But 
follow  me  along  the  garden  wall.  That  is 
the  waj  my  master  climbs  to  the  lady's 
window.  It  is  by  the  Vicar's  skirts  t£at 
the  I^vil  climbs'  into  thr  belfry.  (*ome, 
follow  me,  and  make  no  noise.  [Kffmmt 


*•  rJUskA^r       Skf  sUmds  mi  fV 


III   - 


Prtr.  How  sbiwly  thniugh  the  lilac- 
srrnted  air 

Deseemls  thr  tranquil  monn  I  like  thistle- 
down 

The  vanury  clouds    Hoat  in   the  peaceful 

And   swrrtly   from   ynn   hollow  vanlts  of 

shaile 
The  ni|tbtingales  breathe  out  thrir  souls  in 

song. 
And  hark  !  what  songs  uf  lore,  what  soul- 

likf*  MMindt, 
Answer  thrm  from  below  I 


Stan  of  th«  sammer  niiht ! 

Far  IB  yoa  asar*  dseaa. 
Ilid«,  hid*  yoar  lohUa  iQil  I 

Shiidb^l 
My  lady  ■luga  I 


Moon  of  the  summer  aiskt  I 

Far  down  yoa  Wfian 
Siak.  Hsk  in  siUer  Ucht  t 

My  bMly  •W*!* ! 


lad  of  the  mmmer  night ! 

Fold,  fold  thy  piaioM  lacht ! 

Sh»  ilsi  f 
My  lady  lUif ! 


IhvaBM  of  the  mnuBffr  aacht  I 
TmU  brr.  h#r  intwr  kfMS 

Watch  I  whiW  ta  alambm^rfrt 
ShesW^fa! 

My  lady  aWy  t 


Viet,  Poor  little  dove  t     Thon 

like  a  leaf ! 
Prtr.  I  am  m>  frightened  !    Tin  forlWa 
I  trpmble  ! 
I  hate  to  have  thee  climb  that   wbU   hj 

night  f 
Did  no  one  see  thee  ? 

Vin.  None,  my  love,  hat 

Prrr.  T  is  very  dangeroos  ;  awl 
thou  art  g«>ne 
I  chidr  nivielf  iiir  letting  the*  ^ 
Thus  straithiU  by  night.    Where 

been?' 
Since  yesterday  I  bare  no  news  fi 

Tirf.  SiB«*e    yesterday    I   bava  bssa  m 
AlcaU. 
Krelong  thr  time  will  come,  swad 
When  that  dull  distanca  ahall  no 

vide  us  ; 
And  I  no  more  Ahall  icale  thy  wall  hj 
To  steal  a  kiaa  fn>m  thee,  as  I  do  now 
/Vn-.  An  boaeat  thief,  to  steal  b«l 

ihcm  givest. 
Vift.  And  wr  shall  sit  togvCkar 
le«trd. 
And  wonU  of  tme  love  pass  froM 

to  tongur. 
As  singing  Inrds  from  one  boagh  la  ■•» 
other. 
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Prec*   That  were  a  life  to  make  time 
envioas  I 
1  knew  that  thou  wouldst  come  to  me  to- 
night. 
I  taw  thM  at  the  plaj. 

VieL  Sweet  child  of  air  I 

Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  attired 
And  garmented  in  beauty  as  to-night ! 
What  hast  thou  done  to  make  thee  look  so 
fcur? 
Prtc,  Am  I  not  always  fair  ? 
Vict.  Ay,  and  so  fair 

That  I  am  jealous  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee, 
And  wish  that  they  were  blind. 

Prec  I  heed  them  not ; 

When  thou  art  present,  I  see  none  but 
thee! 
Viet.  There  's  nothing  fair  nor  beautiful, 
but  takes 
Something  from  thee,  that  makes  it  beauti- 
ful 
Prtc.  And  yet  thou  leavest  me  for  those 

dusty  books. 
VieL  Ttkoa  oomest  between  me  and  those 
books  too  often ! 
I  see  thy  face  in  everything  I  see  I 
The  paintings  in  the  chapel  wear  thy  looks, 
The  canticles  are  changed  to  sarabands. 
And  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
I  see  thee  dance  caohuchas. 

Prtc  In  good  sooth, 

I  dance  with  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
To-nKirrow  morning. 

VicL  And  with  whom,  I  pray  ? 
Prte.  A  grave  and  reverend  Cardinal, 
and  his  Grace 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Vict.  What  mad  jest 

Is  this? 

Pree.      It  is  no  jest ;  indeed  it  is  not. 
VicL  Prithee,  explain  thyself. 
Pree.  ^^f^Jt  simply  thus. 

Tbott  knowest  the  Pope  has  sent  here  into 

Spain 
To  pat  a  stop  to  dances  on  the  stage. 
ricf.  I  have  heard  it  whispered. 
Pree.  Now  the  Cardinal, 

Who  for  this  purpose  comes,  would  fain 

behold 
With  hb  own  eyes  these  dances ;  and  the 

Archbishop 
Has  sent  for  me  — 

VicL  That  thou   mayest    dance    before 
them! 
Now  viva  la  caohucha !     It  will  breathe 


The  fire  of  youth  into  these  gray  old  men  I 
'T  will  be  thy  proudest  conquest  I 

Pree.  Saving  one. 

And  yet  I  fear  these  dances  will  be  stopped. 
And  rreoiosa  be  once  more  a  beggar. 

Viet.  The  sweetest  beggar  that  e'er  asked 
for  alms ; 
With  such  beseeching  eyes,  that  when  I 

saw  thee 
I  gave  my  heart  away  I 

Pree.  Dost  thou  remember 

When  first  we  met  ? 

Viet,  It  was  at  Cordova, 

In  the  cathedral  garden.     Thou  wast  sit- 

ting 

Under  the  orange  trees,  beside  a  fountain. 
Pree.  T  was  Easter  Sunday.     The  fidl- 
blossomed  trees 

Filled  all  the  air  with  fragrance  and  with 
joy. 

The  priests  were   singing,  and  the  organ 
sounded. 

And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 

It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 

We  both  of  us  fell  down  upon  our  knees, 

Under  the  orange  boughs,  and  prayed  to- 
gether. 

I  never  had  been  happy  till  that  moment. 
VieL  Thou  blessea  angel  I 
Pree.  And  when  thou  wast  gone 

I  felt  an  aching  here.    I  did  not  speak 

To  any  one  that  day.     But  from  that  day 

Bartolom^  g^w  hateful  unto  me. 

Viet.  Remember  him  no  more.     Let  not 
his  shadow 

Come  between  thee  and  me.    Sweet  Pre- 
ciosa! 

I  loved  thee  even  then,  though  I  was  silent! 
Pree.  I  thought  I  ne'er  should  see  thy 
face  again. 

Thy  farewell  had  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  it. 
Viet.  That   was  the   first  sound   in  the 
song  of  love ! 

Scarce   more   than  silence   is,  and  yet  a 
sound. 

Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 

Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 

And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.   We  hear 

The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 
Pree.  That  is  my  faith.     Dost  thou  be- 
lieve these  warnings  ? 
Vict.  So  far  as  this.     Our  feelings  and 
our  thoughts 

Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  Present. 

As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well. 
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And  from  below  come*  a  tcmree  aodiblr 

•ound. 
So  fall  our  tboughU  into  the  dark  Here- 
after, 
And  their  mjriterioui  echo  reaehee  us. 
Prtc.  I  have   felt   it   to,  but   foaad  no 

words  to  Bar  it ! 
I  caanot  reaeoo  ;  I  can  oqIt  feel ! 
But  thou  hast  language  m  all   thoughts 

and  feelings. 
Thou  art  a  scholar;  and  sometimes  I  think 
We  cannot  walk  together  in  this  world  I 
The  distance  that  dirides  us  is  too  great  f 
lleaeeforth   thj  pathway  lies  among  the 

stars ; 
I  must  not  hold  thee  back. 

Via,  Thou  little  sceptic  I 

I>Qst  thou  still  doubt  ?    What  I  most  prise 

in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect  f 
The  intellect  is  finite  ;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  eihaastcd. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the 

earth  ; 
What    am    I?     Whj,  a    pjgmj  among 

giants! 
But  if  thou   lovest,  —  DMrk  me  f    I  saj 

loTestt  — 
The  greatest  of  thj  sex  excels  thee  not ! 
The  world  of  the  affections  is  thj  world. 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.     In  that  still- 


Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and 

holy. 
Thou  sittest  bj  the  flrrsade  of  the  heart. 
Feeding  its  flame.    The  element  of  Are 
Is  pure.     It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its  na- 
ture. 
But  bums  as  brij^htly  in  a  Ojpsjr  camp 
As  in  a  palace  hall.     Art  thou  convinced  ? 
/Vm*.  Yet,  that  I  lore  thee,  as  the  good 
lore  hearen  ; 
But  not  that  I  am  worthy  of  that  heaven. 
ll(»w  shall  I  more  deeenre  it  ? 

Viet.  I>OTing  more. 

IWff.  I  cannot  lore  thee  more;  my  heart 

u  full. 
Pirf.  Then   let    it  overflow,  and   I  will 
drink  it. 
At  in  the  suinroer^time  the  thirsty  sands 
Ihiak  the  swift  water*  of  the  Msnianarea, 
And  still  do  thir«t  f«)r  mure. 

A   \%'aickmnn  (in  tkt  ttrtet).     Ave  Maria 
PtthMiima  t     T  u  midnight  and  serene  ! 
I'lrf.  llear*st  thou  that  cry  ? 


Prtc.  It  is  a  hateful 

To  scare  thee  from  me  I 

Tiff.  As  the  hnnter^e 

Doth  scare  the    timid  stag,  or  hark  af 

hounds 
The  moor-fowl  from  his  mate. 

/Vec.  Pray,  do  not  go  I 

Virt.  I  must  awav  to  Alcaht  to-nigki. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  away. 

/VfT.  Fear  not  t 

I  have  no  thoughts  that  do  not  ihiak  of 
thee* 
Viet,  (givina  ker  a  ring).    And  to  wind 
thee  of  my  love,  take  this  ; 
A  serpent,  emblem  of  Ktemitv  ; 
A  ruby,  —  say,  a  dmp  of  my  heart's  blood. 
Prtc.  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the 
ruby 
Brings  gladness  to  the 


The  heart  pure,  and,  if  laid  beneath  the 

pillow, 
I>rivcs  away  evil  dreams.     But  then,  alna  I 
It  was  a  serpent  tempted  Kve  to  sin. 

Vict.  What  convent  of  barefooted  Car» 
melites 
Taught  thee  so  much  theology  ? 

Prtc,  {iaying  ker  hand  upem  km  meutl). 

Hush  I  h^ht 
Good  night  !  and  may  all  holy  angels 
theel 
Viti.  r.ood  night !   good  night  I 
art  my  guardian  angel ! 
I  have  no  iithrr  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to  t 

Prtc,  Take  care,  and  do  not  hurt  then. 

Art  thou  safe  ? 
Viet,  (/ram  Ike  gnnien).     Safe   as  my 
love  for  thee  t     But  art  thou  mh  ? 
Othen  can  climb  a  balc«Miv  by  moonlagkt 
As  well  as  I.    Vrmy  shut  tky  window  ekee; 
I  am  jealous  of  the  perfumed  air  of  nighi 
That  from  this  garden  climbs  to  kisa  thy 
lip«. 
I*rte.  (tkrotring  dotrn  ker  ktntikertkief ) 
Thou  silly  child  t  Take  this  to  blind 
thine  eyes. 
It  is  my  benison  I 

V%rt.  And  Ivrings  to  ase 

Sweet  fragrance  from  thy  lips,  as  the  aofl 

wind 
Wafts  to  the  out-bound  mariner  the  huath 
(H  the  belovMl  huid  he  leava«  behind. 
/Vec.  Make  not  thv  vovage  long- 
Via.  'To-morrow  nighl 
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Shall  see  me  safe  returned.    Thou  art  the 

star 
To  guide  me  to  an  anchorage.    Good  night ! 
My  beauteous  star  !    My  star  of  love,  good 
night ! 
Free,  Good  night  I 

WaidMum  (at  a  distance),    Ave  Maria 
Purissima! 


TV.  — An  inn  on  t^  road  to  AlealA.     Baltasab 
adeep  on  a  bench.    Enter  CHXsrA. 


Ckispa.  And  here  we  are,  half-way  to 
Alealiy  between  cocks  and  midnidht.  Body 
o'  me !  what  an  inn  this  is  !  The  lights 
out,  and  the  landlord  asleep.  HoU !  an- 
eient  Baltasar  I 

JBoL  (waking).    Here  I  am. 
Ckispa,  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one- 
eyed  Aloftlde  in  a  town  without  inhabitants. 
Bring  a  Ught,  and  let  me  have  supper. 
BaL  Where  is  your  master  ? 
Ckiipa,  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
bim.     We    have    stopped    a    moment  to 
breathe  our  horses ;  and  if  he  chooses  to 
walk  up  and  down  in  the  open  air,  looking 
into  the  sky  as  one  who  hears  it  rain,  that 
doea  not  satisfy  my  hunger,  you  know.    But 
be  quick,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  every 
maD  stretches  his  legs  according  to  the 
lei^^  of   his  coverlet.      What  have   we 
here? 

BaL  (setting  a  light  on  the  tabU),  Stewed 
rabbit. 

Cki^M  (eating).  Conscience  of  Portale- 
gre  !    Stewed  kitten,  you  mean  ! 

BaL  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Ximenes, 
with  a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Ckupa  (drirudng).  Ancient  Baltasar, 
amigo !  You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and 
e^  vinegar.  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but 
Viato  Tmto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a  tang  of 
the  swine-skin. 

BaL  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Simon  and 
Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Ckitpa,  And  I   swear   to  you  by  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that  it  is  no  such 
Uunr.     Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the 
kidjOjgo's   dinner,  very  little   meat  and  a 
great  deal  of  tablecloth. 
Bo/.  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
Ckispa,  And  more  noise  than  nuts. 
Bat.  Ha  f  ha !  ha  I    You  must  have  your 
inke.  Master  Chispa.     But  shall  I  not  ask 
Don  Victorian  in,  to  take  a  draught  of  the 
Fsdro  Ximenes? 


Chispa,  No  ;  you  might  as  well  say, 
«  Don't-you-want-some  ?  ^'  to  a  dead  man. 

BaL  W  hy  does  he  go  so  often  to  Madrid  ? 

Chispa,  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
eats  no  supper.  He  is  in  love.  Were  you 
ever  in  love,  Baltasar  ? 

Bal,  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good  Chispa. 
It  has  been  the  torment  of  my  life. 

Chispa,  What !  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old 
haystack  ?  Why,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  put  you  out. 

Vict,  (without),     Chispa  ! 

Chispa.  Go  to  bed,  Pero  Grullo,  for  the 
cocks  are  crowing. 

Vict.  Ea  !  Chisoa !  Chispa ! 

Chispa.  Ea !  Seilor.  Come  with  me, 
ancient  Baltasar,  and  bring  water  for  the 
horses.  I  will  pay  for  the  supper  to- 
morrow. lExeunt. 


Sons  V.  —  Viotokian's  chamber*  at  AlcaUt.    Hyiouto 
atleep  tn  an  arm-chair.    He  atcake*  slowly. 

Hjfp,  I  must  have  been  asleep  !  ay,  sound 

asleep  ! 
And  it  was  all  a  dream.     O  sleep,  sweet 

sleep ! 
Whatever  form  thou  takest,  thou  art  fair. 
Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught  I 
The  candles  have  burned  low  ;  it  must  be 

late. 
Where  can  Victorian  be  ?    Like  Fray  Car- 

rillo. 
The  only  place  in  which  one  cannot  find  him 
Is  his  own  cell.     Here's  his  guitar,  that 

seldom 
Feels  the  caresses  of  its  master's  hand. 
Open  thy  silent  lips,  sweet  instrument ! 
And  make  dull  midnight  merry   with  a 

song. 

{He  plays  and  sings.) 

Padre  Francisco  I 

Padre  Francisco  I 

What  do  :^oa  want  of  Padre  FranciMO  ? 

Here  is  a  pretty  youn^:  maiden 

Who  wants  to  conf  eas  her  sins  I 

Open  the  door  and  let  her  come  in, 

I  will  shrive  her  of  every  sin. 

{Enter  VicrouAir.) 

Vict,  Padre  Hypolito  I    Padre  Hypolito  ! 

Hyp,  What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Hy- 
polito ? 

Vict.  Come,  shrive  me  straight;  for,  if 
love  be  a  sin, 
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I  am  the  g^reatest  sinner  that  doth  live. 
I  will  confess  the  sweetest  of  all  crimes, 
A  maiden  wooed  and  won. 

Hyp,  The  same  old  tale 

Of  the  old  woman  in  the  chimney-corner, 
Who,  while  the  pot  boils,  says,    "Come 

here,  my  child ; 
1 11  tell  thee  a  story  of  my  wedding-day." 
Vict.  Nay,  listen,  for  my  heart  is  full; 
so  full 
That  I  must  speak. 

Hyp,  Alas  !  that  heart  of  thine 

Is  like  a  scene  in  the  old  play  ;  the  curtain 
Rises  to  solemn  music,  and  lo  !  enter 
The  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne  ! 
Vict,  Nay,  like  the  Sibyrs  volumes,  thou 
shouldst  say  ; 
Those  that   remained,  after  the  six  were 

burned, 
Being  held  more  precious  than  the  nine 

together. 
But  listen  to  ro  v  tale.    Dost  thou  remember 
The  Gypsy  girl  we  saw  at  C<Srdova 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  market-place  ? 
Hyp.  Thou  meanest  Preciosa. 
Vict,  Ay,  the  same. 

Thou  knowest  how  her  image  haunted  me 
Long  after  we  returned  to  Alcald. 
She^s  in  Madrid. 

Hyp,  I  know  it. 

Vict,  And  I  'm  in  love. 

Hyp,  And    therefore   in    Madrid    when 
thou  shouldst  be 
In  Alcaic. 

Vict,  Oh  pardon  me,  my  friend, 

If  I  so  long  have  kept  this  secret  from 

thee  ; 
But  silence  is  the  charm  that  g^nards  such 

treasures. 
And,  if  a  word  be  spoken  ere  the  time. 
They  sink  again,  they  were  not  meant  for  us. 
Hyp.  Alas  f  alas  !  I  see  thou  art  in  love. 
Love  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a  cloak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment.    Give  a 

Spaniard 
His  mass,  his  oUa,  and  his  Dofia  Luisa  — 
Thou  knowest  the  proverb.     But  pray  tell 

me,  lover, 
How  speeds  thy  wooing?    Is  the  maiden 

coy  ? 
Write  her  a  song,  beginning  with  an  Ave  ; 
Sing  as  the  monk  sang  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Ave!  cujus  calcem  dare 
Nee  centenni  commendare 
Scirei  Seraph  studio  I 


But  in  truth 


Ftcf.  Pray,  do  not  jest !    This  is  no  time 
for  it  I 
I  am  in  earnest  I 

Hyp,  Seriously  enamored  ? 

What,  ho  !    The  Primus  of  great  AlcalU 
Enamored  of  a  Gypsy  ?    Tell  me  frankly, 
How  meanest  thou  ? 

Vict,  I  mean  it  honestly. 

Hyp,  Surely  thou  wilt  not  marry  her  I 

Vict,  Why  not  ? 

Hyp.  She  was  betrothed  to  one  Bartol- 
om^. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  a  young  Gypey 
Who  danced  with  her  at  Udrdova. 

VicL  They  quarrelled. 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Hyp, 
Thou  wilt  not  marry  her. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  wOL 

The  angels  sang  in  heaven  when  she  was 

bom! 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  I  have  found 
Among  tne  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  world. 
1 11  stoop  for  it  ;   but  when  I  wear  it 

here. 
Set  on  my  forehead  like  the  morning  star. 
The   world  may  wonder,  but  it  mil  not 
laugh. 

Hyp,  If  thou  wear'st  nothing  else  upon 
thy  forehead, 
'T  will  be  indeed  a  wonder. 

Vict.  Out  upon  thee 

With   thy  unseasonable  jests!     rnj  tell 

me. 
Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world  ? 

Hyp,  Not  maclL 

What,  think'st  thou,  is  she  doing  at  this 

moment ; 
Now,  while  we  speak  of  her  ? 

Vict,  She  lies  asleep, 

And  from  her  parted  lips  her  gentle  breath 
Comes  like  the  fragrance  from  the  lips  of 

flowers. 
Her    tender  limbs  are  still,  and  on  her 

breast 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams. 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored. 

Hyp,  Which  means,  in  prose, 

She 's  sleeping  with  her  mouth  a  little  open  I 

Vict.  On,  would  I  had  the  old  magician's 
glass 
To  see  her  as  she  lies  in  child-like  sleep  t 

Hyp,  And  wouldst  thou  venture  ? 

Vict,  Ay,  indeed  I  would  1 
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Hifp,  Thou  art  courageous.     Hast  thou 
e'er  reflected 

How  much  lies  hidden  iu  that  one  word, 
nowf 
Vict,  Yee  ;  all  the  awful  mystery  of  Life  ! 

I  oft  hare  thought,  my  dear  Hypolito, 

That  eonld  we,  by  some  spell  of  magic, 
change 

The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone. 

In  the  same  attitudes  they  now  are  in, 

What  fearful  glances  downward  might  we 
east 

Into  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life  I 

What  eroups  should  we  behold  about  the 
death-bed, 

Putting  to  shame  the  group  of  Niobe  ! 

What  joyful  welcomes,  and  what  sad  fare- 
wells! 

What  stony  tears  in  those  congeal^  eyes  f 

What    Tisible    joy    or    anguish    in    those 
cheeks! 

What  bridal  pomps,  and  what    funereal 
shows! 

What  foes,  like  gladiators,  fierce  and  strug- 
fl^g! 

What  loYers  with   their  marble    lips  to- 
gether! 
Hyp.  Ay,  there  it  is !  and,  if  I  were  in 
lore. 

That  is  the  veir  point  I  most  should  dread. 

This  mafic  glass,  these   magic  spells   of 
thme. 

Might  tell  a  tale  were  better  left  untold. 

For  instance,  they  might  show  us  thy  fair 
ooosin. 

The  Lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 

Of  lore  and  anger,  like  the  maid  of  Col- 
chis, 

Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Argonaut, 

Uayinff  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's 
loTe, 

Deaertest  for  this  Glauc^. 

Vict,  Hold  thy  peace  ! 

She  cares  not  for  me.    She  may  wed  an- 
other, 

Or  go  into  a  convent,  and,  thus  dying, 

Marry  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Hyp,     (rising).      And  so,   good  night ! 

Good  morning,  I  should  say. 
(Clock  strikes  thret.) 

HmA  !  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace 

of  Time 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day  ! 
And  so,  once  more,  good  night !     We  11 

•peak  more  largely 


Of  Preciosa  when  we  meet  aK&in. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  the  magician,  Sleep, 
Shall  show  her  to  thee,  in  his  magic  glass, 
In  all  her  loveliness.     Good  night !      [ExU. 
Vict.  Good  night ! 

But  not  to  bed  ;  for  I  must  read  awhile. 

{Throws  himself  into  ths  arm-chair  which  Hnouro 
has  l^tf  and  lays  a  large  book  open  upon  his  knees.) 

Must  read,  or  sit  in  revery  and  watch 
The  changing  color  of  the  waves  that  break 
Upon  the  idle  sea-shore  of  the  mind  ! 
Visions  of  Fame  !  that  once  did  visit  me. 
Making  night   glorious   with  your  smile, 

where  are  ye  ? 
Oh,  who  shall  give  me,  now  that  ye  are 

gone, 
Juices  of  those  immortal  plants  that  bloom 
Upon  Olympus,  making  us  immortal  ? 
Or  teach  me  where  wat  wondrous  man- 
drake grows 
Whose  magic  root,  torn  from  the  earth  with 

CToans, 
At  midnight  hour,  can  scare  the    fiends 

away, 
And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies  ? 
I  have  the  wish,  but  want  the  will,  to  act ! 
Souls  of  great  men  departed !    Te  whose 

words 
Have  come  to  light  from  the  swift  river  of 

Time, 
Like  Roman  swords  found  in  the  Tagus' 

bed, 
Where  is  the  strength  to  wield  the  arms  ye 

bore? 
From  the  barred  visor  of  Antiquity 
Reflected  shines  the  eternal  light  of  Truth, 
As  from  a  mirror !      All   the   means    of 

action  — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials  — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius  !     The  rude  peasant  sits 
At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draws 
With  charcoal  uncouth  figures  on  the  wall. 
The  son  of   genius  comes,  foot-sore  with 

travel. 
And  begs  a  shelter  from  the  inclement 

night. 
He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's 

hand. 
And,  by  the  maeic  of  his  touch  at  once 
Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine, 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  down. 
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It  gleams  a  diamond  I    Even  thus  trans- 
formed, 
Rude  popular  traditions  and  old  tales 
Shine  as  immortal  poems,  at  the  touch 
Of  some  poor,  houseless,  homeless,  wander- 
ing hard. 
Who  had  but  a  night's  lodging   for    his 

pains. 
But  there  are  brighter  dreams  than  those 

of  Fame, 
Which  are  the  dreams  of  Liove !     Out  of 

the  heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  these  dreams. 
As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises 
And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps. 
Ere  the  enamored  knight  can  touch  her 

robe ! 
'T  is  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  man. 
Like  the  enamored  knight  beside  the  foun- 
tain. 
Waits    for    upon    the    margin    of    Life's 

stream  ; 
Waits  to  behold  her  rise  from  the  dark 

waters. 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape  !     Alas  I  how  many 
Must  wait  in  vain  !     The  stream  flows  ever- 
more. 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  ruies  I 
Tet  I,  bom  under  a  propitious  star, 
Have  found  the  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams. 
Tes  I  she  is  ever  with  me.     I  can  feel, 
Here,  as  I  sit  at  midnight  and  alone. 
Her  gentle  breathing !  on  my  breast  can 

feel 
The  pressure  of  her  head  !     God's  benison 
Rest  ever  on  it  I    Close  those  beauteous 

eyes. 
Sweet  Sleep  !  and  all  the  flowers  that  bloom 

at  mght 
With  balmy  lips  breathe  in  her  ears  my 
name  ! 

{Oraduaily  tinkt  OKleep.) 


ACT   II 

BoDiB  L  —  PiBOiOftA*!  chamber.    Morning.    PuciotA 

and  Ahobuca. 

Prec,  Why  will  you  go  so  soon  ?    Stay 

yet  awhile. 
The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard 
From  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with  a 

sound 
That  will  be  heard  in  heaven.     Pray,  tell 

me  more 


Of  your  adversities.    Keep  nothing  from 

me. 
What  is  your  landlord's  name  ? 
Ang.  The  Count  of  Lara. 

Prec.  The  Count  of  Lara  ?    Oh,  beware 
that  man ! 
Mistrust  his  pity,  —  hold  no  parley  with 

him ! 
And  rather  die  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
Than  touch  his  gold. 

Ang.  You  know  him,  then  I 

Prec,  As  much 

As  any  woman  may,  and  yet  be  pure. 
As  you  would  keep  your  name  without  a 

blemish. 
Beware  of  him  I 

Ang.  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  ? 

I  cannot  choose  my  friends.     Each  word  of 

kindness. 
Come  whence  it  may,  is  welcome  to  the  poor. 
Prec.  Make  me  your  friend.    A  girl  so 
young  and  fair 
Should  have  no  friends  but  those  of  her 

own  sex. 
YHiat  is  your  name  ? 

Ang.  Angelica. 

Prec.  That  name 

Was  given  you,  that  you  might  be  an  angel 
To  her  who  bore  you  I     When  your  infant 

smile 
Made  her  home   Paradise,  you  were  her 

angel. 
Oh,  be  an  angel  still !  She  needs  that  smile. 
So  long  as  you  are  innocent,  fear  nothing. 
No  one  can  harm  you  !     I  am  a  poor  gin. 
Whom  chance  has  taken  from  the  publio 

streets. 
I   have   no  other  shield  than  mine    own 

virtue. 
That  is  the  charm  which  has  protected  me  ! 
Amid  a  thousand  perils,  I  have  worn  it 
Here  on  my  heart !  It  is  my  guardian  angel. 
Ang.     (rising).     I   thank  you   for  this 

counsel,  dearest  lady. 
Prec.  Thank  me  by  following  it. 
Ang.  Indeed  I  will. 

Prec.  Pray,  do  not  go.     I  have  much 

more  to  say. 
Ang.  My  mother  is  alone.     I  dare  not 

leave  her. 
Prec.  Some  other  time,  then,  when  we 
meet  again. 

You  must  not  go  away  with  words  alone. 

{Oive*  her  apurae.) 

Take  this.     Would  it  were  more. 
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Ang,  I  thaii](  you,  lady. 

Prtc  No  thanks.    To-morrow  come  to 
me  again. 
I  dance  to-night,  —  perhaps  for  the  last 

time. 
Bat  what  I  gain,  I  promise  shall  be  yours, 
If  that  can  save  you  from  the  Count  of 


Ang,  Oh,  my  dear  lady  I  how  shall  I  be 
grateful 
For  so  much  kindness  ? 

Prtc  I  deserve  no  thanks. 

Thank  Heaven,  not  me. 

Ang,  Both  Heaven  and  you. 

Prtc.  Farewell. 

Remember  that  you  come  again  to-morrow. 
Ang,  I  wilL    And  may  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin guard  yon. 
And  aD  good  angels.  [ExU. 

Prtc,  May  they  g^ard  thee  too, 

And  all  the  poor ;  zor  they  have  need  of 

angels. 
Now  bring  me,  dear  Dolores,  my  basquina. 
My  richest  maja  dress,  —  my  dancing  dress. 
And  mv  most  precious  jewels  I    Make  me 

look 
Fairer  than  night  e'er  saw  me  I    I  've  a 
prize 

To  win  this  day,  worthy  of  Preciosa  I 
{Enter  "BMunMM  CinsADa) 

Oms.  Ave  Maria ! 

Prec,  O  God  !  my  evil  genius  ! 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Cruz.  Thyself,  —  my  child. 

Prtc.  What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 
Cruz.  Gold  !  gold  ! 

Prtc.  I  gave  thee  yesterday  ;  I  have  no 

more. 
Cruz,  The  eold  of  the  Busn^,  —  give  me 

hb  gold  I 
Prtc,  IgAve  the  last  in  charity  to-day. 
Cruz,  That  b  a  foolish  lie. 
Prec.  It  is  the  truth. 

Cruz,  Curses  upon  thee  I    Thou  art  not 
my  child  ! 
Hast  thou  given  gold  away,  and  not  to  me  ? 
Not  to  thy  father  ?    To  whom,  then  ? 

Prtc,  To  one 

Who  needs  it  more. 
Cruz,  No  one  can  need  it  more. 

Prtc,  Thou  art  not  poor. 
Cruz,  What,  I,  who  lurk  about 

In  dismal  suburbs  and  unwholesome  lanes  ; 
I,  who  am  housed  worse  than  the  galley 
slave  ; 


I,  who  am  fed  worse  than  the  kennelled 

hound  ; 
I,  who  am  clothed  in  rags,  —  Beltran  Cm- 

zado, — 
Not  poor  I 
Prec,  Thou  hast  a  stout  heart  and  strong 

hands. 
Thou  canst  supply  thy  wants  ;  what  wouldst 

thou  more  ? 
Cruz,  The  eold  of  the  Busn^ !  give  me 

his  gold ! 
Prec,  Beltran  Cruzado  I   hear  me  once 

for  all. 
I  speak  the  truth.    So  long  as  I  had  gold, 
I  gave  it  to  thee  freely,  at  all  times. 
Never  denied  thee  ;  never  had  a  wish 
But  to  fulfil  thine  own.    Now  go  in  peace  I 
Be  merciful,  be  patient,  and  erelong 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

Cruz,  And  if  I  have  it  not. 

Thou  shalt  no  longer  dwell  here  in  rich 

chambers. 
Wear  silken  dresses,  feed  on  dainty  food. 
And  live  in  idleness  ;  but  go  with  me. 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  public  streets. 
And  wander  wild    again    o'er    field  and 

fell; 
For  here  we  stay  not  long. 
Prec,  What !  march  again  ? 

Cruz,  Ay,  with  all  speed.     I  hate  the 

crowded  town  I 
I  cannot  breathe  shut  up  within  its  gates  I 
Air,  —  I  want  air,  and  sunshine,  and  blue 

sky, 

The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face. 
The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-off   mountain- 
tops. 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong,  —  once  more 

myself, 
Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Cal^  ! 
Prec,  God  speed  thee  on  thy  march !  — 

I  cannot  eo. 
Cruz,  Remember  who  I  am,  and  who 
thou  art! 
Be  silent  and  obey  !     Yet  one  thing  more. 
Bartolom^  Romdn  — 

Prec,  (with  emotion).   Oh,  I  beseech  thee  I 
If  my  obedience  and  blameless  life. 
If  my  humility  and  meek  submission 
In  all  things  hitherto,  can  move  in  thee 
One  feeling  of  compassion  ;  if  thou  art 
Indeed  my  father,  and  canst  trace  in  me 
One  look  of  her  who  bore*  me,  or  one  tone 
That  doth  remind  thee  of  her,  let  it  plead 
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In  my  behalf,  who  am  a  feeble  girl. 
Too  feeble  to  resist,  and  do  not  force  me 
To  wed  that  man  !     I  am  afraid  of  him  I 
I  do  not  love  him  I     On  my  knees  I  beg 

thee 
To  use  no  violence,  nor  do  in  haste 
What  cannot  be  undone  I 

Cruz.  O  child,  child,  child  ! 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal  it. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  here  in  the  great  city 
To  be  a  grandee's  mistress.      Make  thee 

rea^y 
To  go  with  us  ;  and  until  then  remember 
A  watchful  eye  is  on  thee.  lExU, 

Prec,  Woe  is  me  ! 

I  have  a  strange  misgiving  in  my  heart ! 
But  that  one  deed  of  charity  I  '11  do. 
Befall  what  may ;  they  cannot  take  that 

from  me. 

Beam  11.— A  room  in  the  Kwrmamor*t  Palace.    The 
Abchbishop  and  a  Cardihal  seated. 

Arch.  Knowing  how  near  it  touched  the 
public  morals. 
And  that  our  age  is  g^wn  corrupt  and 

rotten 
By  such  excesses,  we  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Beseeching  that  hb  Holiness  would  aid 
In  curing  the  g^ross  surfeit  of  the  time, 
By  seasonable  stop  put  here  in  Spain 
To  bull-fights  and  lewd  dances  on  the  stage. 
All  this  you  know. 

Card.  Know  and  approve. 

Arch.  And  further, 

That,  by  a  mandate  from  his  Holiness, 
The  first  have  been  suppressed. 

Card.  I  trust  forever. 

It  was  a  cruel  sport. 

Arch.  A  barbarous  pastime, 

Disgraceful  to  the  land  that  calls  itself 
Most  Catholic  and  Christian. 

Card.  Yet  the  people 

Murmur  at  this  ;  and,  if  the  public  dances 
Should  be  condemned  upon  too  slight  occa- 
sion, 
Worse  ills  might  follow  than  the  ills  we  cure. 
As  Panem  et  Circenses  was  the  cry 
Among  the  Roman  populace  of  old, 
So  Pan  y  Toros  is  the  cry  in  Spain. 
Hence  I  would  act  advisedly  herein  ; 
And  therefore  have  induced  your  Grace  to 

see 
These  national  dances,  ere   we    interdict 
them. 


(Enter  a  Servant.) 
Serv.  The  dancing-girl,  and  with  her  the 
musicians 
Your  Grace  was  pleased  to  order,  wait 
without. 
Arch.  Bid  them  come  in.     Now  shall 
your  eyes  behold 
In  what  angelic,  yet  voluptuous  shape 
The  Devil  came  to  tempt  Saint  Antnony. 

{Enter  PsBciotA,  with  a  mantle  thrown  ever  her  head. 
She  advances  slowly^  in  modesty  half-timid  attitude.) 

Card,  (aside).    Oh,  what  a  fair  and  min- 
istering angel 
Was  lost  to  heaven  when  this  sweet  woman 
fell  I 
Prec.  (kneeling  before  the  Archbishop). 
I  have  obeyed  the  order  of  your 
Grace. 
If  I  intrude  upon  your  better  hours, 
I  pro£Fer  this  excuse,  and  here  beseech 
Your  holy  benediction. 

Arch.  May  God  bless  thee. 

And  lead  thee  to  a  better  life.    Arise. 
Card,  (aside).    Her  acts  are  modest,  and 
her  words  discreet  I 
I  did  not  look  for  this  I      Come  hither, 

child. 
Is  thy  name  Freciosa  ? 
Prec.  Thus  I  am  called. 

Card.  That  is  a  Gypsy  name.     Who  is 

thy  father  ? 
Prec.  Beltran    Cruzado,  Count   of    the 

Cal^s. 
Arch.  I    have  a  dim    remembrance  of 
that  man  ; 
He  was  a  bold  and  reckless  character, 
A  sun-burnt  Ishmael  I 

Card.  Dost  thou  remember 

Thy  earlier  days  ? 

Prec.  Yes  ;  by  the  Darro's  side 

My  childhood  passed.      I  can  remember 

still 
The  river,  and  the  mountains  capped  with 

snow  ; 
The  villages,  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
I  told  the  traveller's  fortune  in  the  street ; 
The  smuggler's  horse,  the  brigand  and  the 

shepherd  ; 
The  march  across  the  moor ;  the  halt  at 

noon  ; 
The  red   fire   of  the  evening  camp,  that 

lighted 
The  forest  where  we  slept ;   and,  further 
back. 
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As  in  a  dream  or  in  some  former  lif e, 
Gaidens  and  palace  walls. 

Arch,  'T is  the  Alhambra, 

Under  whose  towers  the  Gypsy  camp  was 

pitched. 
Bot  the  time  wears ;  and  we  would  see  thee 
dance. 
Free.  Yonr  Grace  shall  be  obeyed. 

{8ke  lam  aside  her  wumHUa,  The  mtuie  qf  the  caehu' 
ekm  u  pU^fed,  and  the  dance  begins.  The  Aaca- 
■BBor  emd  the  Cakdoial  look  on  with  gravity  and 
an  eeeasianal  frown  ;  then  make  signs  to  each  other  ; 
andf  as  the  donee  continuss,  become  more  and  mare 
pleased  and  exeiied;  and  at  length  rise  from  their 
seats^  throw  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehe- 
wumOg  as  the  scene  doses.) 


m.  —  The  Prado,    A  long  avemie  of  trees  lead- 

' the  ' 


ing  ta  the  gate  qf  Atocha.    On  the  right  the  dome  and 
9/ a  convent,    A /oanic'-       ^    -•--      *> — 
and  Htpouto  meeting. 


spirts  of  a  convent,    A  fountain.     Evening,     Dos 


Dtm  C.  HoU  I  good  eyening,  Don  Hypo- 

lito. 
Hyp,  And  a  good  evening  to  my  friend, 
Don  Carlos. 
Sonne  lucky  star  has  led  my  steps  this  way. 
I  was  in  search  of  you. 

Don  C  Command  me  always. 

Hyp.  Do  you  remember,  in  Quevedo's 
Dreams, 
Hie  miser,  who,  upon  the   Day  of  Judg- 
ment, 
Asks  if  his  money-bags  would  rise  ? 

Dan  C.  I  do  ; 

Bat  what  of  that  ? 

Hjfp.  I  am  that  wretched  man. 

Don  C.  You  mean  to  tell  me  yours  have 

risen  empty  ? 
Hyp.  And  amen  I  said  my  Cid  Campe^ 

ador. 
Don  C.  Pray,  how  much  need  you  ? 
Hfp.  Some  half-dozen  ounces, 

Which,  with  due  interest  — 

Don  C.  (giving  his  purse).    What,  am  I 
a  Jew 
To  put  my  moneys  out  at  usury  ? 
Here  is  my  purse. 

Hyp.  Thank  you.    A  pretty  purse. 

Made  by  the  hand  of  some  fair  Madruefia  ; 

Perhaps  a  keepsake. 

Don  Cm  No,  't  is  at  your  service. 

Hyp.  Thank  you  again.     Lie  there,  good 

Chrysostom, 

And  with  thy  golden  mouth  remind  me 

often, 
I  am  the  debtor  of  my  friend. 


Don  C  But  tell  me. 

Come  you  to-day  from  Alcaic  ? 

Hyp.  This  moment. 

Don  C.  And  pray,  how  fares  the  brave 

Victorian  ? 
Hyp.  Indifferent  well ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
well. 
A  damsel  has  ensnared  him  with  the  glances 
Of  her  dark,  roving  eyes,  as  herdsmen  catch 
A  steer  of  Andalusia  with  a  lazo. 
He  is  in  love. 

Don  C.  And  is  it  faring  iU 

To  be  in  love  ? 

Hyp.  In  his  case  very  ill. 

Don  C.  Whv  so  ? 

Hyp.  For  many  reasons.    First  and  fore- 
most. 
Because  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal ; 
A  creature  of  his  own  imagination  ; 
A  child  of  air  ;  an  echo  of  his  heart ; 
And,  like  a  lily  on  a  river  floating. 
She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts  I 
Don  C.  A  common  thing  with  poets.   But 
who  is 
This  floating  lily  ?     For,  in  fine,  some  wo- 
man. 
Some  living  woman,  —  not  a  mere  ideal,  — 
Must  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  his 

thought. 
Wlio  is  it  ?    Tell  me. 

Hyp.  Well,  it  is  a  woman  I 

But,  look  you,  from  the  coffer  of  his  heart 
He  brings  forth  precious  jewels  to  adorn 

her. 
As  pious  priests  adorn  some  favorite  saint 
With  gems  and  gold,  until  at  length  she 

gleams 
One  blaze  of  glory.     Without  these,  you 

know. 
And  the  priest's  benediction,  't  is  a  doll. 
Don  C.  Well,  well  I  who  is  this  doll  ? 
Hyp.  Why,  who  do  you  think  ? 

Don  C.  His  cousin  Violante. 
Hyp.  Guess  again. 

To  ease  his  laboring  heart,  in  the  last  storm 
He  threw  her  overboard,  with  all  her  in- 
gots. 
Don  C,  I  cannot  guess ;  so  tell  me  who 

it  is. 
Hyp.  Not  I. 
Don  C.  Why  not? 

Hyp,  (mysteriously).      Why?      Because 
Mari  Franca 
Was  married  four  leagues  out  of  Sala- 
manca I 
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Don  C,  Jesting  aside,  who  is  it  ? 
Hyp.  Preciosa. 

Don  C.  Impossible  I  The  Count  of  Lara 
tells  me 
She  is  not  virtuous. 

Hw.  Did  I  say  she  was  ? 

The  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  wife 
Whose  name  was  Messalina,  as  1  think  ; 
Valeria  Messalina  was  her  name. 
But  hist !  I  see  him  yonder  through  the 

trees, 
Walking  as  in  a  dream. 
Don  C,  He  comes  this  way. 

Hyp,  It  has  been  truly  said  by  some  wise 
man, 
That  money,  grief,  and  love  cannot  be  hid- 
den. 

{Enter  YioroKLLir  in /rant.) 

Vict.  Where'er   thy  step   has  passed  is 
holy  ground  I 
These  groves  are  sacred  I    I  behold  thee 

walking 
Under  these  shadowy  trees,  where  we  have 

walked 
At  evening,  and  I  feel  thy  presence  now  ; 
Feel  that  the  place  has  taJcen  a  charm  from 

thee. 
And  is  forever  hallowed. 

Hyp.  Mark  him  well ! 

See  how  he  strides  away  with  lordly  air, 
Like  that  odd  guest  of  stone,  that  grim 

Commander 
Who  comes  to  sup  with  Juan  in  the  play. 
Don  C.  What  ho  !  Victorian  I 
Hyp.  Wilt  thou  sup  with  us  ? 

Vict.  HoU !  amigos  I    Faith,  I  did  not 
see  you. 
How  fares  Don  Carlos  ? 
Don  C.  At  your  service  ever. 

Vict.  How  is  that  young  and  green-eyed 
Gaditana 
That  you  both  wot  of  ? 

Don  C.  Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyes  ! 

She  has  gone  back  to  Cadiz. 
Hyp.  Ay  de  mi ! 

Vict.  You  are  much  to  blame  for  letting 
her  go  back. 
A  pretty  girl ;  and  in  her  tender  eyes 
Just  that  soft  shade  of  green  we  sometimes 

see 
In  evening  skies. 

Hyp.  But,  speaking  of  green  eyes, 

Are  thine  g^en  ? 

Vict.  Not  a  whit.     Why  so  ? 

Hyp.  I  think 


The  slightest  shade  of  green  would  be  be- 
coming. 
For  thou  art  jealous. 

Vict.  No,  I  am  not  jealooSi 

Hyp.  Thou  shouldst  be. 
Vict.  Why  ? 

Hyp.  Because  thou  art  in  love. 

And  they  who  are  in  love  are  always  jealous. 
Therefore  thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Marry,  is  that  all  ? 

Farewell ;  I  am  in  haste.    Farewell,  Don 

Curios. 
Thou  sayest  I  should  be  jealous  ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  in  tmth 

I  fear  there  is  reason.  Be  upon  thy  enard. 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Count  of  Lara 
Lays  siege  to  the  same  citadel. 

Vict.  Indeed  I 

Then  he  will  have  his  labor  for  his  pains. 
Hyp.  He  does  not  think  so,  and  Don 
Carlos  tells  me 
He  boasts  of  his  success. 

Vict.  How 's  this,  Don  Carlos  ? 

Don  C.  Some  hints  of  it  I  heard  from 
his  own  lips. 
He  spoke  but  lightly  of  the  lady's  virtue, 
As  a  gay  man  might  speak. 

Vict.  Death  and  danmation  I 

I  '11  cut  his  lying  tons^e  out  of  his  mouth. 
And  throw  it  to  my  dog  I    But,  no,  no,  no  1 
This  cannot  be.     I  on  jest,  indeed  you  jest. 
Trifle  with  me  no  more.     For  otherwise 
We  are  no  longer  friends.     And  so,  fare- 
well !  iSxU. 
Hyp.  Now  what  a  coil  is  here  I     The 
Avenging  Child 
Hunting  the  traitor  Quadros  to  his  death, 
^nd  the   great  Moor  Calaynos,  when  he 

rode 
To  Paris  for  the  ears  of  Oliver, 
Were  nothing  to  him  I      O  hot  -  headed 

youth  ! 
But  come;  we  will  not  follow.    Let  us  join 
The  crowd  that  pours  into  the  Prado.   There 
We  shall  find  merrier  company  ;  I  see 
The  Afarialonzos  and  the  Almavivas, 

And  fifty  fans,  that  beckon  me  already. 

lExnmt. 


SosvB  IV.  —  PiiBCi08A*8  chamber.  She  it  tittinfft  ^tf^h 
a  book  in  her  hand^  near  a  table^  on  which  arefloW' 
ert.  A  bird  tinging  in  iU  cage.  '^-  n^^^^  -*- 
Laka  entert  behind  unperceived. 


The  CouMT  Off 


Prec.  (reads). 

All  are  sleepinfir,  wearv  heart  I 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ) 
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Heig^  1  I  ynsh  Victorian  were  here. 

I  know  not  what  it  b  makes  me  so  restless! 

{The  bird  ttngt,) 

Thoa  little  prisoner  with  thy  motley  coat, 
That  from  thy  yaolted,  wiry  dungeon  sing- 

Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  bftTe  a  gentle  jailer.    Lack-arday  I 

AH  are  sleeping,  weary  heart  I 
Thon,  thoa  on^  sleepless  art ! 
All  this  throbbing,  all  this  aching:, 
Erermore  shall  keep  thee  waking:. 
For  a  heart  in  sorrow  breaking 
Tkinketh  erer  of  its  smart ! 

ThoQ  speakest  tmly,  poet  I  and  methinks 
More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of 

ours 
Than  one  would  say.    In  distant  villages 
And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have 

wafted 
The  barbM  seeds  of  love,  or  birds  of  pas- 


Seattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they  take 

root. 
And  grow  in  silence,  and  in  silence  perish. 
Who  hears  the  falling  of  the  forest  leaf  ? 
Or  who  takes  note  of  every  flower  that 

dies? 
Heigho  I  I  wish  Victorian  would  come. 
Dolores  I 

{Tmnu  io  tag  dovn  her  book,  and  perceives  the  Comrr.) 

Hal 
LartL  SeSora,  pardon  me  I 

Prte,  How 's  this  ?    Dolores  I 
LartL  Pardon  me  — 

Free,  Dolores  I 

Lara.  Be  not  alarmed ;  I  found  no  one 
in  waiting. 
If  I  have  been  too  bold  — 

Prec.  (turning  her  b€u:k  upon  him).    You 
are  too  bold ! 
Retire  I  retire,  and  leave  me  ! 

Lara.  My  dear  lady, 

First  hear  met     I  beseech  you,  let  me 

speaki 
rr  is  for  vour  good  I  come. 

Prec.  (turning  toward  him  with  indigna- 
tion),   begone  I  begone  I 
Too  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeds 
Would  make  the  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Blnah  on    their   tombs  I      Is  it  Castilian 

honor. 
Is  H  Castilian  pride,  to  steal  in  here 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong  ? 


Oh  shame  I  shame  I  shame  I  that  you,  a 

nobleman, 
Should  be  so  little  noble  in  your  thoughts 
As  to  send  jewels  here  to  win  my  love. 
And  think  to  buy  my  honor  with  your  gold! 
I  have  no  woros  to  tell  you  how  I  scorn 

you  I 
Begone  I  The  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to  mel 
Begone,  I  say  ! 

Lara.        Be  calm  ;  I  will  not  harm  you. 

Prec.  Because  you  dare  not. 

Lara.  I  dare  anything  I 

Therefore  beware  I    You  are  deceived  in 

me. 
In  this  false  world,  we  do  not  always  know 
Who  are  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies. 
We  all  have  enemies,  and  all  need  friends. 
Even  you,  fair  Preciosa,  here  at  court 
Have  foes,  who  seek  to  wrong  you. 

Prec.  If  to  thb 

I  owe  the  honor  of  the  present  visit. 
You  might  have  spared  the  coming.    Hav- 
ing spoken. 
Once  more  I  beg  you,  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lara.  I  thought  it  but  a  friendly  part  to 
tell  you 
What  strange  reports  are  current  here  in 

town. 
For  my  own  self,  I  do  not  credit  them  ; 
But  there  are  many  who,  not  knowing  you, 
Will  lend  a  readier  ear. 

Prec.  There  was  no  need 

That  you  should  take  upon  yourself  the 

duty 
Of  telling  me  these  tales. 

Lara.  Malicious  tongues 

Are  ever  busy  with  your  name. 

Prec.  Alas ! 

I  've  no  protectors.     I  am  a  poor  girl. 
Exposed  to  insults  and  unfeeling  jest. 
They  wound  me,  yet  I  cannot  shield  my- 
self. 
I  give  no  cause  for  these  reports.    I  live 
Retired  ;  am  visited  by  none. 

I^ra.  By  none  ? 

Oh,  then,  indeed,  you  are  much  wronged  ! 

Prec.  How  mean  you  7 

Lara.  Nay,  nay  ;  I  will  not  wound  your 
gentle  soul 
By  the  report  of  idle  tales. 

Prec.  Speak  out  I 

What  are  these  idle  tales  ?    You  need  not 
spare  me. 

L€un.  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you.   Par 
don  me  ; 
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This  window,  as  I  think,  looks  towards  the 
street, 

And  this  into  the  Prado,  does  it  not  ? 

In  yon  high  house,  beyond  the  garden 
wall, — 

You  see  the  roof  there  just  above  the 
trees, — 

There  lives  a  friend,  who  told  me  yester- 
day, 

Phat  on  a  certain  night,  —  be  not  offended 

If  I  too  plainly  speak,  —  he  saw  a  man 

Climb  to  your  chamber  window.  You  are 
silent ! 

I  would  not  blame  you,  being  young  and 
fair  — 

ijffe  trie*  to  embrace  her.    She  ttarte  back,  and  draws  a 
dagger  from  her  bosom.) 

Prec,  Beware  !   beware  I    I  am  a  Gypsy 
girl! 
Lay  not  your  hand  upon  me.     One  step 

nearer 
And  I  will  strike  ! 

Lara,  Pray  you,  put  up  that  dagger. 

Fear  not. 

Prec.  I  do  not  fear.     I  have  a  heart 
In  whose  strength  I  can  trust. 

Lara,  Listen  to  me. 

I  come  here  as  your  friend,  —  I  am  your 

friend,  — 
And  by  a  single  word  can  put  a  stop 
To  all  those  iole  tales,  and  make  your  name 
Spotless  as  lilies  are.     Hero  on  my  knees, 
fair  Preciosa  !  on  my  knees  I  swear, 
I  love  you  even  to  madness,  and  that  love 
Has  driven  me  to  break  the  rules  of  cus- 
tom. 
And  force  myself  unasked  into  your  pres- 
ence. 

(YiCTOBXAir  enters  behind.) 
Prec,  Rise,  Count  of  Lara  I    That  is  not 
the  place 
For  such  as  you  are.     It  becomes  you  not 
To  kneel  before  me.    I  am  strangely  moved 
To  see  one  of   your  rank   thus  low  and 

humbled  ; 
For  your  sake  I  will  put  aside  all  anger. 
All  unkind  feeling,  all  dislike,  and  speak 
In  gentleness,  as  most  becomes  a  woman. 
And  as  my  heart  now  prompts  me.     I  no 

more 
Will  hate  you,  for  all  hate  is  painful  to  me. 
But  if,  without  offending  modesty 
And  that  reserve  which  is  a  woman's  glory, 
I  may  speak  freely,  I  will  teach  my  heart 
To  love  you. 


Lara,  O  sweet  angel  I 

Prec,  Ay,  in  truth, 

Far  better  than  yon  love  yourself  or  me. 
Lara,  Give  me  some  sign  of  this,  —  the 

slightest  token. 
Let  me  but  kiss  your  hand  1 

Prec,  Nay,  come  no  nearer. 

The  words  I  utter  are  its  sign  and  token. 
Misunderstand  me  not  I    Be  not  deceived  I 
The  love  wherewith  I  love  you  is  not  such 
As  you  would  offer  me.     For  you  come 

here 
To  take  from  me  the  only  thing  I  have, 
My  honor.    You  are  wealthy,  you  have 

Mends 
And  kindred,  and  a  thousand  pleasant  hopes 
That  fill  your  heart  with  happiness  ;  bat  I 
Am  poor,  and  friendless,  having  but  one 

treasure. 
And  you  would  take  that  from  me,  and  for 

what? 
To  flatter  your  own  vanity,  and  make  me 
What  you  would  most  despise.     Oh,  sir, 

such  love. 
That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  tme 

love. 
Indeed  it  cannot.    But  my  love  for  you 
Is  of  a  different  kiud.     It  seeks  your  good. 
It  is  a  holier  feeling.     It  rebukes 
Your  earthly  passion,  your  unchaste  desires, 
And  bids  you  look  into  your  heart,  and  see 
How  you  do  wrong  that  better  nature  in 

you, 
And  grieve  your  soul  with  sin. 

Lara.  I  swear  to  von, 

I  would  not  harm  you  ;  I  would  only  love 

you. 
I  would  not  take  your  honor,  but  restore 

it, 
And  in  return  I  ask  but  some  slight  mark 
Of  your  affection.    If  indeed  you  love  me. 
As  you  confess  you  do,  oh,  let  me  thus 
With  this  embrace  — 

Vict,  (nuking  forward).    Hold  !  hold  1 

This  is  too  much. 
What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lara.  First,  what  right  have  yon 

To  question  thus  a  nobleman  of  Spain  ? 
Vict,  1  too  am  noble,  and  you  are  no 

more ! 
Out  of  my  sight  I 
Lara,  Are  you  the  master  here  7 

Vict,  Ay,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  the 

wrong  of  others 
Gives  me  the  right  I 
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Prec.  (Jo  Laba).    Go  I   I  beseech  you, 
go  I 

FicL  I  shall    have  business  with  yon, 
County  anon  I 

Lara.  Yon  cannot  come  too  soon  I     [ExU, 

Free.  Victorian ! 

Oh,  we  haye  been  betrayed  I 

Vkt,  Ha !  ha  I  betrayed  ! 

'T  b  I  haye  been  betrayed,  not  we  !  —  not 
we  I 

Prtc  Dost  thou  imagine  — 

VieL  I  imagine  nothing  ; 

I  see  how  't  is  thou  whilest  the  time  away 
When  I  am  gone  1 

Prec.  Oh,  speak  not  in  that  tone  I 

It  wounds  me  deeply. 

Vki,  'T  ¥ra8  not  meant  to  flatter. 

Free.  Too  well  thou  knowest  the  pres- 
ence of  that  man 
Is  hateful  to  me  ! 

Vid.  Yet  I  saw  thee  stand 

Aad  listen  to  him,  when  he  told  his  loye. 

Free.  I  did  not  heed  his  words. 

VieL  Indeed  thou  didst, 

Aad  aotwexedst  them  with  love. 

Free.  Hadst  thou  heard  all  — 

VieL  I  heard  enough. 

Free.  Be  not  so  angry  with  me. 

Viet.  I  am  not  angry  ;  I  am  yery  calm. 

Frte.  If  thou  wilt  let  me  speak  — 

VieL  Nay,  say  no  more. 

I  know  too  much  already.    Thou  art  false  I 
I  do  not  like  these  Gypsy  marriages  I 
Where  is  the  ring  I  gaye  thee  ? 

Free.  In  my  casket. 

VieL  There  let  it  rest  I     I  would  not 
haye  thee  wear  it : 
I  thooght  thee  spotless,  and  thou  art  pol- 

Free.  I  call  the  Heayens  to  witness  — 
Vid.  Nay,  nay,  nay  ! 

Take  not  the  name  of  Heayen  upon  thy 

They  are  forsworn  I 

Free.  Victorian  I  dear  Victorian  ! 

VieL  I  gaye  up  all  for  thee  ;  myself,  my 
fame. 
My  hopes  of  fortune,  ay,  my  yery  soul ! 
And  thoo  hast  been  my  ruin  !    Now,  go  on! 
Laugh  at  my  folly  with  thy  paramour 
And,  sitting  on  the  Count  of  Lara's  knee. 
Say  what  a  poor,  fond  fool  Victorian  was  I 
{Ht  cmMtM  ketfrttm  Kim  and  rushes  ouL) 

Free.  And  this  from  thee  I 
{Seen*  doses.) 


y.  —  The  CocvT  OF  Laea*i  rooms,    BtUer  the 
CoinrT. 

Lara.  There  's  nothing  in  this  world  so 
sweet  as  loye, 
And  next  to  loye  the  sweetest  thing  is  hate  1 
I  Ve  learned  to  hate,  and  therefore  am  re- 
venged. 
A  silly  girl  to  play  the  prude  with  me  I 
The  fiire  that  I  have  kindled  — 
{EfUer  Faahodoo.) 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  tidings  from  Don  Juan  ? 

Fran.  Good,  my  lord ; 

He  will  be  present. 
Lara.  And  the  Duke  of  Lermos  I 

Fran.  Was  not  at  home. 
Lara.  How  with  the  rest  ? 

Fran.  I  've  found 

The  men  you  wanted.  They  will  all  be  there. 
And  at  the  given  signal  raise  a  whirlwind 
Of  such  discordant  noises,  that  the  dance 
Must  cease  for  lack  of  music. 

Lara.  Bravely  done. 

Ah  !  little  dost  thou  dream,  sweet  Preciosa, 
What  lies  in  wait  for  thee.     Sleep  shall  not 

close 
Thine  eyes  this  night  I    Give  me  my  cloak 
and  sword.  [^xeimi. 

Bosmi  YL  •—  A  retired  spot  beyond  the  city  yates.    En- 
ter VicTOftLLH  and  Htfouio. 

Vict.  Oh  shame  I    Oh  shame  I    Why  do 

I  walk  abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  very  sunshine  mocks 

me, 
And  voices,  and  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
Cry,  "  Hide  thyself  ! "     Oh,  what  a  thin 

partition 
Doth  shut  out  from  the  curious  world  the 

knowled^ 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  dark- 

uess  I 
Disg^race  has  many  tongues.     My  fears  are 

windows, 
Through    which    all    eyes    seem    gazing. 

^yery  face 
Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame. 
And  in  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me  I 
Hyp.  Did  I  not  caution  thee?     Did  I 

not  tell  thee 
I  was  but  half  persuaded  of  her  virtue  ? 
Vict.   And  yet,   Hypolito,  we  may  be 

wrong. 
We  may  be  over-hasty  in  condemning  ! 
The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  cursed  villain. 
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Hjfp.  And  thrrefore  U  she  can^l.  loTinif 

him. 
Vict,  Slie  dom  not  loTe  him  I     T  it  for 

gold  I  for  gold  I 
//jf/i.  Ay,  Imt  remember,  in  the  public 
iitrreU 
He  fthowB  a  golden  ring  the  Ojptj  gave 

him, 
A  Kerpent  with  a  mbr  in  iU  month. 

Via.  She  had  that  ring  from  me  !   God  I 
ftbe  in  false  ; 
But   1    will   be   revenged  I     The   hoar   in 

paawed. 
Where  atavii  the  cowarti  ? 

//vp.  Nay,  he  is  no  cowani  ; 

A  Tiliain,  if  thnu  wilt,  but  not  a  eowanl. 
I  *ve  seen  him  play  with  swordA  ;  it  is  bin 

pastime. 
And  therefore  be  not  OTer-coiitident, 
He  11  taftk  thY  skill  anon.     l..ook,  here  he 
eoroea. 

Ijorn*  (iood  evening,  gentlemrn. 

//171.  (fOod  evening.  Count. 

Lam.  I  tnist  I  have  not  kept  you  long 

in  waiting. 
Viet.  Not  long,  and  yet  too  long.     Are 

you  prepared  ? 
ijom.  1  am. 

Hyp.         It  grievea  me  much  to  tee  thin 
quarrrl 
Between  you,  grntlmien.     \%  there  no  way 
l^ft  open  t«i  armrd  this  difference, 
lint  vou  niunt  make  one  with  ^nurswordit  ? 
Viet.  No  I  n«inr  ! 

I  do  entreat  thee,  dear  Hypolitti. 
Stand  not  between  me  and  my  foe.     Ttm 

long 
Our     tongue*    have    upoken.      I^et    thmc 

toufpie^  of  iiteel 
Knd  our  debate.      I'pon  your  guard,  Sir 
Count. 


(rb^.HfU     TK-TBaiAl 


fA#C«rwT.) 

Your   life    i«  mine  ;  and    what   shall   now 

withhold  me 
From   sending   ycmr   vile  soul   to  its   ac- 
count ? 
tjtrn.  Strike  I  strike  ! 
I'lrf.     Ytiii   are   disarmed.      I    will   not 
kill  }ou. 
I  will   not    murder    you.     Take   up   tour 
ronl. 


kmn^U  tK§  1'.^  VT  Au 


Hyp.  Knough  I    Let  it  ead  hero  I    TW 
Count  of  Lara 
Has  shown  himself  a  brmv*  ■»%  wuk  Vir- 

torian 
A  generous  one,  as  ever.     Kov  b*  ffw^ 
Put  up  your  swords  ;  for,  to  spank  fraaUy 

to  vou. 
Your  eauie  of  quarrel  is  too  sliglrt  a 
To  move  you  to  eitremca. 

Ijara,  I  an 

I  sought  no  quarrel.     A  let 
Spoken  in  the  heat  of  blood,  hav*  U  la 
thin. 
Vict.  Nay,  something  mcNv  thui  IhaA. 
Jxirn.  I  ni  ~ 

Therein  I  did  not  mean  to  ei 
To  me  the  door  stood  open,  as  to' 
But,   had   I    known  the  girl  beloagvd  la 

y«Hi, 
Never  would  I  have  sought  to  win  Wr  hwm 

you. 
The  truth  stands  now  revealed  ;  sIm  kv 

been  falsa 
To  both  of  us. 

I'lW.  Av,  false  as  keUilwIft 

l^m.  In  truth,  t  did  nc»t  seek  kcr ;  ska 
funight  me  ; 
And  t«»ld  me  how  to  win  her,  tallimt  mm 
The   hoiira    when   she   was    oftcarsi    kfl 
alone. 
Virt,  Say,  can  you  prove  tkia  to  mm  J 
Oh,' pluck  out 
These   awful   doubts,   that   goad 

matlnesik  I 
U-t  me  know  all  !  all  I  all  I 

l.nm.  You  shall  ki 

llcr^'  is  my  psge,  who  was  the 
Between  us.   Question  him.   Was  il  aalH^ 
FrauciM-o  ? 
Fran.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Um.  If  fnrtlMr , 

1«  neetiful.  I  have  here  a  ring  ska  gnvi 
Ik-f.    Pray  let  me  see  that  ring  I     It  is 
the  same  I 

Thus  may  sl»e  perish  who  onee  vrore  Ikal 

rinj  ! 
Thus  dn  1  spurn  her  from   me  ;  dp  tkas 

trample 
Her   mem«>rv    in   the  dust  I     O   CoMil  ^ 

We    biiCh    have  been   abused,    bees  aMwk 

alnisei)  ! 
I  thank  y«Hi  for  ycwr  courtesy  aad  fmak- 
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Thou^   like  the   surgeon's  hand,  yours 

gave  me  pain, 
Yet  it  has  cured  my  blindness,  and  I  thank 

yoQ. 
I  now  ean  see  the  folly  I  have  done, 
Though  't  is,  alas  I  too  late.    So  fare  you 

well! 
To-night  I  leave  this  hateful  town  forever. 
Regard  me  as  your   friend.    Once  more 

farewell ! 
Hyp,  Farewell,  Sir  Count. 

\^Exeunt  Victoria.h  and  Htfolito. 

Lara,  Farewell  I  farewell  !  farewell  I 
Thus  have  I  cleared  the  field  of  my  worst 

foe  I 
I  have  none  else  to  fear  ;  the  fight  is  done, 
The  citadel  is  stormed,  Uie  victory  won  ! 

{Exit  ufiih  FiAvcnoa 

floHB  TIL  —  A  late  <»  the  suburbs.     Night.     Enter 
Okuxaoo  and  BAvroLoiii. 

Cruz,  And  so,  Bartolom^,  the  expedition 
failed.  Bat  where  wast  thou  for  tne  most 
part? 

Bart,  In  the  Guadarrama  mountains, 
near  San  Ddef  onso. 

Cncs.  And  thoa  bringest  nothing  back 
with  thee  ?    Didst  thou  rob  no  one  ? 

BarL  There  was  no  one  to  rob,  save  a 
party  of  students  from  Segovia,  who  looked 
aa  if  they  would  rob  us  ;  and  a  jolly  little 
friar,  who  had  nothing  in  his  pockets  but 
a  nuMal  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Cntz,  Pray,  then,  what  brings  thee  back 
to  Madrid? 

BarL  First  tell  me  what  keeps  thee  here  ? 

CVve.  Preciosa. 

BarL  And  she  brings  me  back.  Hast 
thoa  f org^ten  thy  promise  ? 

Cmz,  The  two  yean  are  not  passed  yet. 
Wait  patiently.    The  girl  shall  be  thine. 

Bart.  I  hear  she  has  a  Busn^  lover. 

Cntz.  That  is  nothing. 

BarL  I  do  not  like  it.  I  hate  him, — 
the  son  of  a  Busn^  harlot.  He  goes  in 
and  oot,  and  speaks  with  her  alone,  and  I 
omst  stand  aside,  and  wait  his  pleasure. 

CVuz.  Be  patient,  I  say.  Thou  shalt  have 
thy  revenue.  When  the  time  comes,  thou 
•halt  way&y  him. 

BarL  Meanwhile,  show  me  her  house. 

Cruz.  Come  this  way.    But  thou  wilt  not 

find  her.     She  dances  at  the  play  to-night. 

BtuL  No  matter.    Show  me  the  house. 

lExetmt. 


Scmm  Vin.  —  The  Theatre.  The  orchestra  plays  the 
caehueha.  Sound  0/  castanets  behind  the  scenes. 
The  curtain  rises^  and  discovers  PsKiotA  in  the 
attitude  of  commencing  the  dance.  The  caehueha. 
Tumult ;  hisses  ;  cries  of  "  Brava  /"and'*  Afuera  I »» 
She  falters  and  pauses.  The  music  stops.  General 
confusion,    FBactMA.  faints. 


Sonra  DC  —  The  Couvr  of  Laea^s  chambers.    Laba 
and  his  friends  at  supper. 

Lara.  So,  Caballeros,  once  more  many 
thanks  I 
You  have  stood  by  me  bravely  in  this  mat- 
ter. 
Pray  fill  your  glasses. 

Dan  J.  Did  you  mark,  Don  Luis, 

How  pale  she  looked,  when  first  the  noise 

began. 
And  then  stood  still,  with  her  large  eyes 

dilated  I 
Her  nostrils  spread  I  her  lips  apart  I  her 

bosom 
Tumultuous  as  the  sea  I 
Don  L.  I  pitied  her. 

Lara,  Her  pride  is  humbled  ;  and  this 
very  night 
I  mean  to  visit  her. 
Dan  J.  Will  you  serenade  her  ? 

Lara.  No  music  I  no  more  music  ! 
Dan  L.  Why  not  music  ? 

It  softens  many  hearts. 

Lara.  Not  in  the  humor 

She  now   is    in.    Music    would    madden 
her. 
Dan  J.   Try  golden  cymbals. 
Dan  L.  Yes,  try  Don  Dinero ; 

A  mighty  wooer  is  your  Don  Dinero. 
Lara.  To  tell  the  truth,  then,  I  have 
bribed  her  maid. 
But,  Caballeros,  you  dislike  this  wine. 
A  bumper  and  away  ;  for  the  night  wears. 
A  health  to  Preciosa. 

( They  rlM  and  drink.) 

A IL  Preciosa. 

Lara  (haldmg  up  his  floss).  Thou  bright 
and  flaming  minister  of  Love  ! 

Thou  wonderful  magician  !  who  hast  stolen 

My  secret  from  me,  and  'mid  sighs  of  pas- 
sion 

Caught  from  my  lips,  with  red  and  fiery 
tongue, 

Her  precious  name  I   Oh  nevermore  hence- 
forth 

Shall  mortal  lips  press  thine ;  and  never- 
more 
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A  mortal  name  be  whispered  in  thine  ear. 
Gro  !  keep  my  secret ! 

{Drinkt  and  dasher  the  goblet  down,) 

Don  J.  Ite  1  missa  est  I 

(Scene  elotes.) 

Bonm  X.  —  Street  and  garden  wall.    Night.     Enter 
Csuziioo  and  BAETOLOMi. 

Cruz,  This  is  the  garden  wall,  and  above 
it,  yonder,  is  her  house.  The  window  in 
which  thou  seest  the  light  is  her  window. 
But  we  will  not  go  in  now. 

Bart.  Why  not  ? 

Cruz.  Because  she  is  not  at  home. 

Bart.  No  matter  ;  we  can  wait.  But 
how  is  this  ?  The  gate  is  bolted.  (Sound 
of  guitars  and  voices  in  a  neighboring  street.) 
Hark !  There  comes  her  lover  with  his 
infernal  serenade  !    Hark  I 

SONG 

Good  night  I    Good  night,  beloved  I 

I  oome  to  watch  o^er  thee  I 
To  be  near  thee,  —  to  be  near  thee, 

Alone  is  peace  for  me. 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  of  morning, 
Thy  lips  are  orimaon  flowers  1 

Good  nignt !    Good  night,  beloved. 
While  I  count  the  weary  hours. 

Cruz.  They  are  not  coming  thi^way. 
Bcni.  Wait,  they  begin  again. 

SONG  (coming  nearer) 

Ah  !  thou  moon  that  shinest 

Ar^nt-clear  above ! 
All  night  long  enlighten 

My  sweet  lady-love ; 

Moon  that  shmest, 
All  night  long  enlighten  I 

Bart.  Woe  be  to  him,  if  he  comes  this 
way  ! 

Cruz.  Be  quiet,  they  are  passing  down 
the  street. 

SONG  (dying  away) 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister 

Sang  to  each  other ; 
For  BO  many  sisters 

Is  there  not  one  brother  I 
Ay,  for  the  partridge,  mother  I 

The  cat  has  run  away  vdth  the  partridge  ! 
Puss  I  puss  !  puss  ! 

Bart.  Follow  that  I  follow  that  I  Come 
with  me.     Puss  !  puss  ! 

{Exeunt.    On  the  opposite  side  enter  the  Coukt  of 
Laka  and  gentlemen  teUh  Faurauoo.) 


Lara»  The  gate  is  fast.    Over  the  wall, 
Francisco, 
And  draw  the  bolt.   There,  so,  and  so,  and 

over. 
Now,  gentlemen,  oome  in,  and  help  me 

scale 
Yon  balcony.    How  now  ?    Her  light  still 

bums. 
Move  warily.    Make  fast  the  gate,  Fran- 
cisco. 
(Exeunt.  JRe'inter  Crdsado  and  BAsroLOMi.) 
Bart.  They  went  in  at  the  gate.     Hark  ! 
I  hear  them   in  the   earden.     {Tries  the 
gate.)   Bolted  again  I   Vive  Cristo  1  Follow 
me  over  the  wafl. 

(They  difnb  the  wall.) 

Scnra  XI.  —  Puckma's  bedchamber.  MtdnighL  8ht 
is  ^eping  in  an  arm-chair ,  inan  undress.  DoUNUB 
watcMng  her. 

DoL.  She  sleeps  at  last ! 

(Opens  the  windowt  and  listens.) 

All  silent  in  the  street, 
And  in  the  garden.    Hark  I 

Prec.  (in  her  sleep).      I  most  go  henoe  I 
Give  me  mv  cloak  1 

JDol.       He  comes  !    I  hear  his  footsteps. 
Prec.  Go  tell  them  that  I  cannot  dmnoe 
to-night ; 
I  am  too  ill  I     Look  at  me !     See  the 

«  fever 
That  bums  upon  my  cheek!    I  most  go 

hence. 
I  am  too  weak  to  dance. 

(Signal  from  the  garden.) 

Dol.  (Jrom  the  window).    Who  *s  there  ? 
Voice  (from  below).  A  friend. 

Dd.  I  will  undo  the  door.    Wait  till  I 

come. 
Prec.^  I  iiHist  go  hence.    I  pray  yon  do 
not  h&rm  me  I 
Shame  I  shame  I  to  treat  a  feeble  woman 

thus ! 
Be  you  but  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for 

you. 
I  'm  ready  now,  —  give  me  my  castanets. 
Where   is  Victorian?     Oh,   those  hateful 

lamps  1 
They  glare  upon  me  like  an  evil  eye. 
I  cannot  stay.     Hark !  how  they  mock  at 

me  I 
They  hiss  at  me  like  serpents  I     Save  m«l 
save  me  1 

(She  wakes.) 
How  late  is  it,  Dolores  ?  , 
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DoL  It  is  midnigbt. 

Free,  We  most  be  patient.     Smooui  tbis 
pillow  for  me. 
{fikt  dmpt  o^oiit.    Ncim  from  the  garden^  and  vcieet,) 
Voice,  Mueral 

Anoiker  voice.  O  Tillatiui  I  villains  ! 
Lara.  So  !  bave  at  you  I 

Voice.  Take  tbat ! 

Lara.  Gh,  I  am  wounded  I 

DoL  (shutting  the  window).    Jesn  Maria  I 


ACT  III 

L  —  A  crou^road  through  a  wood.    In  the  bach- 
--'a  dittant village  Jtnrv.    VurroftLLH  and  Hy- 
,  as  trandlimg  stuaenU,  wUh  guUart^  aitting 
the  trees.    Httcuto  plage  and  tinga, 

BOKO 

Ab,  Lore  I 
Perjured,  false,  treaoberons  Lore  I 

Enem^ 
Of  all  tbat  mankind  may  not  me  I 

Most  untme 
To  bim  wbo  kee^  most  faitb  witb  tbee. 

Woe  IS  me  I 
Tbe  ftdoon  bas  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  doye. 

Ab,  Lore  I 
Perjored,  false,  treaoberons  Love  I 

VicL  Yes,  LoTO  is  ever  busy  witb  bis 
sbuttle. 
Is  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Brigbty  gorgeous  flowers  and  scenes  Arca- 
dian; 
Hanging  oar  gloomy  prison-bouse  about 
With  tapestries,  tbat  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  deligbt. 
Hyp.  Thinking  to  walk  in  those  Arcadian 
pastures, 
Thoa  bast  ran  thy  noble  bead  against  tbe 
walL 

0ONO  (continued) 

Thy  deceits 
Give  ns  clearly  to  comprehend. 

Whither  tend 
An  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets  I 

They  are  cheats, 
Tlioms  below  and  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Love ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  I 

VieL  A  very  pretty  song.     I  thank  thee 

for  it. 
Hjfp,  It  suits  thy  case. 
via.  Indeed,  I  think  it  does. 

What  wise  man  wrote  it  ? 

Hyp.  Lopez  Maldonado. 


Vict.  In  truth,  a  pretty  song. 
Hyp.  With  much  truth  in  it. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  profit  by  it ;  and  in  earnest 
Try  to  forget  this  lady  of  thy  love. 

Vict.  1  will  forget  her  I    All  dear  recol- 
lections 
Pressed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a 

book, 
Shall  be  torn  out,  and  scattered  to  tbe 

winds  I 
I  will  forget  her  I     But  perhaps  hereafter, 
When  she  shall  learn  bow  heartless  is  tbe 

world, 
A  voice  within  her  will  repeat  my  name, 
And  she  will  say,   "He  was  indeed  my 

friend  ! " 
Ob,  would  I  were  a  soldier,  not  a  scholar. 
That  the  loud  march,  the  deafening  beat  of 

drums, 
Tbe  shattering  blast  of  tbe  brass-throated 

trumpet. 
The  din  of  arms,  tbe  onslaught  and  tbe 

storm, 
And  a  swift  death,  nught  make  me  deaf 

forever 
To  tbe  upbraidings  of  tbis  foolish  heart  I 
Hyp.  Then  let  that  foolish  heart  upbraid 

no  more ! 
To  conquer  love,  one  need  but  will  to  oon- 

qaer. 
Vict.ietf  Kpod  Hypolito,  it  is  in  vain 
I  throw  into  Oblivion^  sea  tbe  sword 
That  pierces  me  ;  for,  like  Excalibar, 
Witb  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt,  it  will  not 

sink. 
There  rises  from  below  a  band  tbat  grasps 

And  waves  it  in  tbe  air ;  and  wailing  voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore. 

Hyp.  And  yet  at  last 

Down  sank  Excalibar  to  rise  no  more. 
Tbis  is  not  well.     In  truth,  it  vexes  me. 
Instead  of  whistling  to  the  steeds  of  Time, 
To  make  them  jog  on  merrily  witb  life's 

burden, 
Like  a  dead  weight  thou  hangest  on  tbe 

wheels. 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  full  of  lusty  health 
To  talk  of  dying. 

Vict.  Yet  I  fain  would  die  ! 

To  go  tbroagh  life,  unloving  and  unloved  ; 
To  feel  tbat  thirst  and  hunger  of  tbe  soul 
We  cannot  still ;  that  longing,  tbat  wild 

impulse, 
And  struggle  sifter  something  we  have  not 
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And  cannot  have  ;  the  effort  to  be  strong ; 

And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and 
smile, 

While  secret  wounds  do  bleed  beneath  our 
cloaks ; 

All  this  the  dead  feel    not,  —  the    dead 
alone  I 

Would  I  were  with  them  ! 

Hifp.  We  shall  all  be  soon. 

Vict,  It  cannot  be  too  soon ;  for  I  am 
weary 

Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  of  Life, 

Where    strangers    walk    as    friends,    and 
friends  as  strangers  ; 

Where  whispers    overheard    betray  false 
hearts ; 

And  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  we 
chase 

Some  form  of  loveliness,  that  smiles,  and 
beckons. 

And  cheats  us  with  fair  words,  only  to  leave 
us 

A  mockery  and  a  jest ;  maddened,  —  con- 
fused,— 

Not  knowing  friend  from  foe. 

Hyp,  Why  seek  to  know  ? 

Enjoy  the  merry  shrove-tide  of  thy  youth  I 

Take  each  fair  mask  for  what  it  gives  it- 
self. 

Nor  strive  to  look  beneath  it. 

Vict.  I  confess. 

That  were  the  wiser  part    But  Hope  no 
longer 

Comforts  my  soul.     I  am  a  wretched  man, 

Much  like  a  poor  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 

Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the  boat, 

Has  both  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands 
cut  off. 

And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea, 

Helpless  and  hopeless  I 
HyP'  Yet  thou  shalt  not  perish. 

The  strength  of  thine  own  arm  is  thy  salva- 
tion. 

Above    thy  head,  through   rifted   clouds, 
there  shines 

A  glorious  star.     Be  patient.     Trust  thy 

star  I 
(Sound  of  a  village  bell  in  the  distance,) 

Vict,  Ave  Maria  !     I  hear  the  sacristan 
Ringing  the  chimes  from   yonder  village 

belfry  I 
A  solemn  sound,  that  echoes  far  and  wide 
Over  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages, 
And  bids  the  laboring  hind  afield,  the  sliep- 

herd, 


Guarding  his  flock,  the  lonely  muleteer, 
And  all  the  crowd  in  village  streets,  stand 

still, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  unto  the  blessed  Vir* 

gin! 
Hyp,  Amen  1  amen  I    Not  half  a  league 

from  hence 
The  village  lies. 

Vict,  This  path  will  lead  us  to  it, 

Over  the  wheatr-fields,  where  the  shadows 

sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now 

blue, 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  main. 
Whistles  the  quail.    Come,  let  ns  hasten 

on.  IBxwmi, 

Bcmn  n.  —  PtMie  aquare  in  the  vill<tffe  of  Ouadar* 
rama.  I7ie  Ave  Haria  ttHl  tolling,  AerowdofvH' 
lagertf  with  their  hate  in  their  hands,  as  if  in  prai^, 
In/ront.  a  group  of  Oypsies.  The  oeU  rings  a  ««r- 
rierpeal.  AQypsydanoe,  Enter VAMcaa^foUowed 
by  Ftoso  Cbbsio. 

Pancko.  Make  room,  ye  yagabondB  and 
Gypsy  thieves  I 
Make  room  for  the  Alcalde  and  for  me  I 
Pedro  C,  Keep  silence  all  I     I  have  an 
edict  here 
From  our  most  gracious  lord,  the  King  of 

Spain, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
Which  I  shall  publish  in  the  market-place. 
Open  your  ears  and  listen  I 

{Enter  the  Padbs  Cuba  at  the  door  i^f  his  cottage.) 

Padre  Cnrm» 
Good  day  1  and,  pray  you,  hear  this  edict 
read. 
Padre  C,    (rood  day,  and  Grod  be  with 
you  I 
Pray,  what  is  it  ? 
Pedro  C.  An  act  of  banishment  against 
the  Gypsies  I 

{Agitation  and  murmurs  in  the  crowd,) 
Pancho,  Silence  I 

Pedro  C.  (reads).    "  I  hereby  order  and 
command, 
That  the  Egyptian  and   Chaldean    stran- 
gers. 
Known    by  the    name  of   Gypsies,   shall 

henceforth 
Be  banished  from  the  realm,  as  vagabonds 
And  beggars  ;  and  if,  after  seventy  days. 
Any  be  found  within  our  kingdom's  bounds. 
They  shall  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each  ; 
The  second  time,  shall  have  their  ears  cot 
off; 
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The  third,  be  slaves  for  life  to  biin  who 

takes  them. 
Or  burnt  as  heretics.  Signed,  I,  the  King." 
Vile  misereants  and  creatures  onbaptized  ! 
Yon  hear  the  law  !    Obey  and  disappear  1 
Pandko.  And  if  in  seventy  days  you  are 

not  ^ne, 
Dead  or  ahve  I  make  you  all  my  slaves. 


(71«  GxptiM  90  out  in  e<ni,futitm^  thawing  signs  qf/ear 
mni  diaoontent.    TASoao/oUows.) 

Padre  C.  A  righteous    law  I      A  very 

righteous  law  1 

Pray  yon,  sit  down. 

Pedro  C.  I  thank  you  heartily. 

(7ft0y  Mof  tkewudves  on  a  bench  at  the  Paou  Cuba*! 
Sound  of  guitars  heard  at  a  distance^  ap- 
during  the  dialogue  which  follows.) 


A  very  righteous  jndraient,  as  you  say. 
Now  tell  me,  Padre  Cura,  —  you  know  all 

things,  — 
How  eame  these  Gypsies  into  Spain  ? 

Padre  C.  Why,  look  you  ; 

They  came  with  Hercules  from  Palestine, 
And  hence  are  thieves  and  vagrants,  Sir 

Alcalde, 
As  the  Simoniacs  from  Simon  Magus. 
And,  look  you,  as  Fray  Jayme  Bleda  says. 
There  are  a  hundred  marks  to  prove  a 

Moor 
Is  not  a  Christian,  so  't  is  with  the  Gypsies. 
They  never  marry,  never  go  to  mass, 
Never  baptize    their  children,   nor    keep 

Lent, 
Nor  see  the  inside  of  a  church,  —  nor  — 
nor  — 
Pedro  C  Good  reasons,  good,  substan- 
tial reasons  all! 
No  matter  for  the  other  ninety-five. 
They  should  be  burnt,  I  see  it  plain  enough, 
They  should  be  burnt. 

iSnter  VmoaxAM  and  Rmuno  playing.) 
Padre  C.  And  pray,  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Pedro  C.  More    vagrants !      By    Saint 

Lazarus,  more  vagrants  I 
Hjfp.  Grood  evening,  gentlemen  t    Is  this 

Gnadarrama? 
Padre  C,  Yes,  Gnadarrama,  and  good 

evening  to  yoo. 
Hyp.  We  seek  the  Padre  Cura  of  the 
viUage; 
And,  judging  from  your  dress  and  rev- 
erend mien. 
Tea  must  be  he. 

Padre  C.    I  am.      Pray,  what's  your 
pleaaore? 


Hyp.  We  are  poor  students  travelling  iu 
vacation. 
You  know  this  mark  ? 

{ToueMt^  the  wooden  spoon  in  his  hat^nrnd.) 
Padre  C.  {joj/fuUy),  Ay,  know  it,  and 

have  worn  it. 
Pedro  C.  (aside).  Soup-eaters  !   by  the 
mass  1    The  worst  of  vagrants  1 
And  there's  no  law  against  them.     Sir, 
your  servant.  IBxit. 

Padre  C.  Your  servant,  Pedro  Crespo. 
Hyp.  Padre  Cura, 

From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  your  face, 
I  said  within  myself,  "  This  is  the  man  !  " 
There  is  a  certain  something  in  your  looks, 
A  certain  scholar-like  and  studious  some- 
thing, — 
You  understand,  —  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ; 
Which  marks  you  as  a  very  learned  man, 
In  fine,  as  one  of  us. 

Vict,  (aside).  What  impudence  I 

Hyp.  As  we  approached,  I  said  to  my 
companion, 
"  That    is    the    Padre    Cura ;    mark    my 

words ! " 
Meaning  your  Grace.     "  The  other  man," 

said  I, 
"  Who  sits  so  awkwardly  upon  the  bench. 
Must  be  the  sacristan." 

Padre  C.  Ah  I  said  yon  so  ? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,  the  alcalde  ! 
Hyp.  Indeed  !  you  much  astonish  me  I 
His  air 
Was  not  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
As  an  alcalde's  should  be. 

Padre  C.  That  is  true, 

He 's   out  of    humor  with   some   vagrant 

Gypsies, 
Who  have  their  camp  here  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 
There 's  nothing  so  undignified  as  anger. 
Hyp.  The  Padre  Cura  will  excuse  our 
boldness, 
If,  from  his  well-known  hospitality, 
We  crave  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Padre  C.  I  pray  you  I 

You  do  me  honor !    I  am  but  too  happy 
To  have  such  guests  beneath  my  humble 

roof. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion 
To  speak  with  scholars  ;  and  EmdUit  moreSf 
Nee  sinit  esse  feros^  Cicero  says. 
Hyp.  'Tis  Ovid,  is  it  not  ? 
Padre  C  No,  Cicero. 
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Hyp,  Your  Grace  is  right.     You  are  the 
better  scholar. 
Now  what  a  dunce  was  I  to  think  it  Ovid  ! 
But  hang  me  if  it  is  not  1     (A$ide,) 

Padre  C.  Pass  this  way. 

He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero  I 
Pray  you,  go  in,  go  in  1  no  ceremony. 

\ExtuiU. 

Bom  III.  — il   room  in  the  Padbs  Cuka*8   haute. 
Enter  the  Padbb  a$ui  Hypolro. 

Padre  C.   So  then,  Sefior,  you  come  from 
AlcaU. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.    It  was  there  I  studied. 
Hyp.  And  left  behind  an  honored  name, 
no  doubt. 
How  may  I  call  your  Grace  ? 

Padre  C.  Gerdnimo 

De  Sautillana,  at  your  Honor's  service. 
Hyp.  Descended  from  the  Marquis  San- 
tillana? 
From  the  distinguished  poet  ? 

Padre  C.  --""From  the  Marquis, 

Not  from  the  poet. 

Hyp,  Why,  they  were  the  same. 

Let  me  embrace  you  I    Oh,  some  lucky  star 
Has  brought  me  hither  I    Yet  once  more  I 

—  once  more  ! 
Your  name  is  ever  green  in  AlcalA, 
And  our  professor,  when  we  are  unruly, 
Will  shake  his  hoary  head,  and  say, "  Alas  ! 
It  was  not  so  in  Santillana's  time  I " 
Padre  C,  I  did  not  think  my  name  re- 
membered there. 
Hyp,  More  than  remembered  ;  it  is  idol- 
ized. 
Padre  C.  Of  what  professor  speak  you  ? 
Hyp.  Timoneda. 

Padre  C,  I  don't  remember  any  Timo- 
neda. 
Hyp,  A  grave  and  sombre  man,  whose 
beetling  brow 
O'erhangs  the  rushing  current  of  his  speech 
As  rocks  o'er  rivers  hang.     Have  you  for- 
gotten ? 
Padre  C.  Indeed,  I  have.      Oh,   those 
were  pleasant  days, 
Those  college  days  I    I  ne'er  shall  see  the 

like  I 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  hopes  ! 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  friends  I 
I  've  turned  my  back  on  what  was  then 

before  me  ; 
And  the  bright  faces  of  my  young  com- 
panions 


Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no  mora 
Do  you  remember  Cueva  ? 
Hyp.  Cueva?  Coeva? 

P(uire  C.  Fool  that  I  am !    He  was  be- 
fore your  time. 
You  're  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Hyp.  I  should  not  like  to  try  my  strength 

with  you. 
Padre  C.  Well,  well.    But  I  forget ;  yoa 
must  be  hungry. 
Martina !  ho  I  Martina !    'T  is  my  niece. 

{Enter  Mabtiha.) 

Hyp.  You  may  be  proud  of  such  a  nieoe 
as  that. 
I  wish  I  had  a  niece.      EmoUit    marei. 

(Aside.) 
He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero ! 
Your  servant,  fair  Martina. 
Mart,  Servant,  sir. 

Padre  C.  This  gentleman  is  hungry.    See 
thou  to  it. 
Let  us  have  supper. 
Mart.  'T  will  be  ready  soon. 

Padre  C,  And  bring  a  bottle  of  my  Val- 
de-Peiias 
Out  of  the  cellar.    Stay  ;  I  '11  go  myself. 
Pray  you,  Seiior,  excuse  me.  [BxiL 

Hyp.  Hist  I  Martina  I 

One  word  with  you.    Bless  me  I  what  hand- 
some eyes  I 
To-day  there  have  been  Gypsies  in  the  vil- 
lage. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 
Mart.      There  have  been  Gypsies  here. 
Hyp,  Yes,  and  have  told  your  fortune. 
Mart,  (embarrassed) .    Told  my  f ortniM  ? 
Hyp.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  they  did.    Give 
me  your  hand. 
1 11  tell  you  what  they  said.    They  said, — 

they  said. 
The  shepherd  boy  that  loved  yoa  was  a 

down. 
And  him  you  should  not  marry.    Was  it 
not? 
Mart,  (surprised).    How  know  yoa  that  ? 
Hyp.  Oh,  1  know  more  than  that. 
What  a  soft,  little  hand  I    And  then  they 

said, 
A  cavalier  from  court,  handsome,  and  tall 
And  rich,  should  come  one  day  to  marry 

you. 
And  you  should  be  a  lady.    Was  it  not  ? 
He  has  arrived,  the  handsome  cavalier. 

(Tries  to  kiu  her.    She  rufu  off.    Enter  Ywtokum, 

vfUh  a  letter?^ 
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Fief.  The  muleteer  has  come. 

Hfp.  So  soon  ? 

VieL  I  found  him 

Sittiiif  at  supi»er  by  the  tavern  door, 
And«  nom  a  pitcher  that  he  held  aloft 
His  whole  arm's  length,  drinking  the  blood- 
red  wine. 

Hwp.  What  news  from  Court  ? 

Ficf.  He     brought    this     letter     only. 
(Reads.) 
Oh,  euTs^  perfidy  !    Why  did  I  let 
That  lying  tongue  deceive  me  I     Preciosa, 
Sweet  Preciosa  I  how  art  thou  aveneed  ! 

Hyp.  What  news  is  this,  that  makes  thy 
cheek  turn  pale, 
And  thy  hand  tremble  ? 

Viet.  Oh,  most  infamous  I 

Tlie  Count  of  Lara  is  a  worthless  yillain ! 

Hyp.  That  is  no  news,  forsooth. 

VieL  He  strove  in  vain 

To  steal  from  me  the  jewel  of  my  soul. 
The  love  of  Preciosa.     Not  succeeding. 
He  swore  to  be  revenged  ;  and  set  on  foot 
A  plot  to  min  her,  which  has  succeeded. 
She  has  been  hissed  and  hooted  from  the 


Her  reputation  stained  by  slanderous  lies 
Too  fool  to  speak  of ;  and,  once  more  a 

beggar. 
She  roams  a  wanderer  over  God's  green 

earth. 
Housing  witii  Gypsies ! 

Hyp.  To  renew  again 

Hie  Age  of  Gold,  and  make  the  shepherd 

swains 
Desperate  ¥rith    love,  like    Grasper    Gil's 

Diana. 
Redkei  Virgo! 

Viet.  Dear  Hypolito, 

How  have  I  wronged  that  meek,  confiding 

hearti 
I  win  go  seek  for  her  ;  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  out  the  wrong  I  've  done  her  ! 

Hyp.  Oh,  beware  I 

Act  not  that  folly  o'er  again. 

Viet.  Ay,  folly, 

Delnsaon,  madness,  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 
I  wiU  eofifess  my  weakness,  —  I  still  love 

her  I 
Still  fondly  love  her  I 

{BnUr  au  Paou  Cuba.) 

Hyp.  Tell  us,  Padre  Cura, 

Who  are  these  Gypsies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? 
Padre  C.  Beltran  Cmzado  and  his  crew. 


Vict.  Kind  Heaven, 

I  thank  thee !    She  is  found  I    is  found 
again ! 
Hyp.  And  have  they  with  them  a  pale, 
beautiful  girl. 
Called  Preciosa  ? 

Padre  C.  Ay,  a  pretty  girl. 

The  gentleman  seems  moved. 

Hyp.  Yes,  moved  with  hunger, 

He  is  half  famished  with  this  long  day's 

journey. 

Padre  C,  Then,  pray  you,  come  this  way. 

The  supper  waits.  iExemU. 

Scsira  IV.  —  il  poat-houte  on  tke  road  to  Segovia^  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Quadarrama.  Enter  Chupa, 
cracking  a  whip^  and  singing  the  eachucha. 

Chispa.  Halloo  !  Don  Fulano  !  Let  us 
have  horses,  and  quicklv.  Alas,  poor  Chi- 
spa !  what  a  dojf s  life  dost  thou  lead !  I 
thought,  when  I  left  my  old  master  Victo- 
rian, the  student,  to  serve  my  new  master 
Don  Carlos,  the  gentleman,  that  I,  too, 
should  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ;  should 
go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up  late.  For  when 
Uie  abbot  plays  cards,  what  can  you  expect 
of  the  friars  ?  But,  in  running  away  from 
the  thunder,  I  have  run  into  the  lightning. 
Here  I  am  in  hot  chase  after  my  master 
and  his  Gypsy  girl.  And  a  good  beginning 
of  the  week  it  is,  as  he  said  who  was  hanged 
on  Monday  morning. 

{Enler  Don  Cailos.) 

Don  C  Are  not  the  horses  ready  yet  ? 

Chispa,  I  should  think  not,  for  the  host- 
ler seems  to  be  asleep.  Ho  !  within  there  I 
Horses  !  horses  !  horses  !  (He  knocks  at 
the  gate  with  his  whip,  and  enter  Mosquito, 
putting  an  his  jacket.) 

Mosq.  Pray,  have  a  little  patience.  I  'm 
not  a  musket. 

Chispa,  Health  and  pistareens !  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you  come  on  dancing,  padre  ! 
Pray,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Mosq.  You  cannot  have  fresh  horses ; 
because  there  are  none. 

Chispa,  Cachiporra  f  Throw  that  bone 
to  another  dog.     Do  I  look  like  your  aunt  ? 

Mosq.  No  ;  she  has  a  beard. 

Chispa.  Go  to  !  go  to ! 

Mosq,  Are  you  from  Madrid  ? 

Chispa,  Yes  ;  and  going  to  Estramadnra. 
Gret  us  horses. 

Mosq,  What 's  the  news  at  Court  ? 

Chispa.  Why,  the  latest  news  is,  that  I 
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am  goiDff  to  tet  up  a  eoftch,  and  I  haTe 
alrrady  boogbt  the  whip. 

iatrHtM  kirn  rmmd  ik§  l^ffc) 

1/009.  Oh  t  oh  !  jod  hut  me  ! 

Don  C.  Enoogh  of  this  foUj.  Lei  lu 
haTe  honea.  (uim»  Mowy  lo  MoaQtnro.) 
It  is  almoat  dark ;  and  we  are  in  haite. 
Bot  tell  me,  hat  a  band  of  Gjpeiea  paaurd 
Uut  waj  of  Ute  ? 

Mo$^.  Yes ;  and  they  are  itill  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Dom  C.  And  where  ? 

Motiq,  AcroM  the  fiekb  jooder,  in  th«* 
woodi  near  Guadarrama.  [Km. 

Dtm  C,  Now  thii  b  Ineky.  We  will 
Tiait  the  Gyptjr  camp. 

Ckitpa.  Are  yoo  not  afraid  of  the  evil 
eje  ?     Have  joa  a  stag's  horn  with  joa  ? 

Don  C.  Fear  not.  We  will  pass  the 
night  at  the  Tillace. 

Ckiipa,  And  ueep  like  the  Souirea  of 
Heman  Daa^  nine  under  one  bUnaet. 

Ikm  C.  I  hope  we  maj  And  the  Preeioea 
among  them. 

Cktspa.  Among  the  Soniree  ? 

Ikm  C  No ;  among  tke  Gypsiee,  bloek- 
hendl 

Oifpa.  I  hope  we  maj  ;  for  we  are  giv- 
ing oarseWee  troable  enough  on  her  ae- 
eount.  I)on*l  yon  think  so?  However, 
there  is  no  catching  trout  withont  wetting 
one's  troosen.     Yonder  eome  the  horsee. 

[KMmmL 
§tmm  r.-^TU    Ofptf  tmmp  te  Ik*  ftrmt.     ^'•fA/. 

Gfp$if»  (at  tkt  /(Myt  tmf). 

Oa  th*  top  of  a  OMwataia  I  stand. 
With  a  crowa  of  r»d  gold  ia  my  h 


Alcalde's  dorea  againsl  the  Pndi 


Wild  Monc*  cnoMi  trnpiaa  ormr  the  lea, 
(lb  bow  fnim  thmr  fary^aU  I  fU*.  6m, 
Ob  bow  f ram  their  fary  shaU  I  Am  f 

fVsr  Gfffmf  (plafm^).  Down  with 
John  -  Doradoa,  my  pigeon.  Down 
Tonr  John-Dorados,  and  let  na 
end. 

Of/met  (at  tkf  /orye  sia^). 


yoar 
with 


I^Mid  MMff  th*  ^naniab  eai 
And  tbwi  bk  ditty  raa ; 

Ood  eaad  th«  Orv«r  laeid* 
Aad  not  th«  Oypsy  aMa 

Ftrtt  Ofpgf  (  ptafmf).  There  yen 
your  moroeeo  I 

Ofp^,    One 


firsi  Crypsy.  Have  at  ^ron,  Chtia 
Ofptm  (at  Ike  /crg§  mmf). 

At  mkhdiht,  when  the  moon  he 
To  show  her  sUw  flame. 

Thar*  earns  to  htm  no  Gjpsgr  ■■ 
The  Gypsy  lamie  eaase. 

(JEteifr  BsaTSAS  Caes^aa) 

Crui,  Come  hither,  Mnreigmlh 
Rastilleros  ;  leave  work,  leava  nin; 
to  your  orders  for  the  night.  (Sm 
Ike  rifkt.)  Yon  will  get  yon  lo  tb 
mark  yoti,  by  the  stone  eron. 

GypikM.  At! 

Cno.  (to  tke  left),  Aad  yon,  hy 
with  the  hermit's  head  upon  h. 

Gfpeiea.  Kj  I 

Cruz,  As  soon  as  yon  aae  the  pit 
out,  in  with  you,  and  be  busy  wtib 

Martin  asleep.     D*  ye  hear  t 

Gypeiet.  Ay  I 

Cruz,  Keep  yonr  laalama  opat 
you  see  a  goblin  or  a  paangnyn, 

Jour  trampers.     Vineyards  mm 
ohn  is  the  woffd«     Am  I  eoMptah 
Gypeiet,  Ay  I  ay  I 
Cruz,  Away,  then  I 
(Si 


/Ver.  How  strangely  gleaws  thr 

gigantic  treea. 
The  led  Tight  of  the  forge  I    Wild 

ing  shadows 
Stalk  thmgh  the  forest,  ever  and 
Rising  and   bending  with    the    I 

flame. 
Then  flitting  into  darknrm  I    80  a 
Strange  hopca  and  fears  do  baokni 

other, 
My  brightest  hopca  giving  dark 

being 
As  the  licht  does  the  shadow.    W< 
How  still  it  is  about  me,  and  how 

Bart,  Ho  I  PiaeiiMn  I 
Pret.  OBafid 

Thou  here? 

Bart,  Lo  I  I  am  here. 

frwc,  fv  nenee  oomf 

Bart,  From  the  rough  ridgea  ol 


tn 
The 


From  eavema  in  the  rocks,  IraM 
thirst, 
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And  f^Ter  I    Like  a  wild  wolf  to  the  sheep- 
fold 
Come  I  for  thee,  mj  lamb. 

Free.  Oh,  touch  me  not ! 

The  Coant  of  Lara's  blood  is  on  thy  hands  I 
The  Coont  of  Lara's  corse  is  on  thy  soul ! 
Do  not  eome  near  me  I    Fray,  begone  from 

here  I 
TImni  art  in  danger !    They  have  set  a  price 
Upon  thy  head ! 

Bart  Ay,  and  I  've  wandered  long 

Among  the  mountains  ;  and  for  many  days 
Have  teen  no  human  face,  save  the  rough 

swineherd's. 
The  wind  and  rain  have  been  my  sole  com- 
panions. 
I  shoated  to  them   from  the  rocks  thy 

name, 
And  the  loud  echo  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Tin  I  grew  mad.    I  could  not  stay  from 

thee. 
And  I  am  here  I    Betray  me,  if  thou  wilt 
Prte,  Betray  thee  ?    1  betray  thee  ? 
BarL  Preciosa  I 

I  eome  for  thee !  for  thee  I  thus  brave 

deathi 
FIj  with  me  o'er  the  borders  of  this  realm  I 
Fljwithmel 

Pree»    Speak  of  that  no  more.    I  cannot 
I  'm  thine  no  longer. 

Bairt,  Oh,  recall  the  time 

When  we  were  children !   how  we  played 

together, 
Hcnr  we  grew  up  together ;  how  we  plighted 
Our  hearts  unto  each  other,  even  m  child- 
hood ! 
Folfil  thy  promise,  for  the  hour  has  come. 
I  'm  hnnted  from  the  kingdom,  like  a  wolf  I 
Fnlfil  thy  promise. 

Prec.  'T  was  my  father's  promise, 

Not  mine.      I  never  gave  my  heart  to 

thee. 
Nor  promised  thee  my  hand  ! 

Bart.  False  tongue  of  woman  I 

And  heart  more  false ! 

Prtc  Nay,  listen  unto  me. 

I  will  speak  frankly.     I  have  never  loved 

thee; 
I  eaimot  love  thee.    This  is  not  my  fault, 
It  is  my  destiny.     Thou  art  a  man 
Bestless  and  violent     What  wonldst  thou 

with  me, 
A  leeUe  girl,  who  have  not  long  to  live, 
Whose  heart  is  broken?      Seek  another 
wife. 


Better  than  I,  and  fairer  ;  and  let  not 
Thy  rash  and  headlong  moods  estrange  her 

from  thee. 
Thou  art  unhappy  in  this  hopeless  passion. 
I  never  sought  thy  love  ;  never  did  aught 
To  make  thee  love  me.     Yet  I  pity  thee, 
And  most  of  all  I  pity  thy  wild  heart, 
That  hurries  thee  to  crimes  and  deeds  of 

blood. 
Beware,  beware  of  that. 

Bart,  For  thy  dear  sake 

1  will  be  gentle.     Thou  shalt  teach  me 
patience. 
Prec,  Then  take  this  farewell,  and  depart 
in  peace. 
Thou  must  not  linger  here. 
Bart,  Come,  come  with  me. 

Prec,  Hark  I  I  hear  footsteps. 
Bart,  I  entreat  thee,  come  I 

Prec,  Away  I     It  is  in  vain. 
Bart,  Wilt  thou  not  come  7 

Prec,  Never  I 

Bart,    Then  woe,  eternal  woe,  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  be  another's.     Thou  shalt 
die.  [ExU, 

Prec,  All  holy  angels  keep  me  in  this 
hour! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon  me  I 
Mother  of  Grod,  the  glorified,  protect  me  ! 
Christ  and  the  saints,  be  merciful  unto  me  ! 
Yet  why  should  I  fear  death  ?     What  is  it 

to  die? 
To  leave  all  disappointment,  care,  and  sor- 
row, 
To  leave  all  falsehood,  treachery,  and  un- 

kindness, 
All  iffnominy,  suffering,  and  despair. 
And  be  at  rest  forever  t     O  dull  heart. 
Be  of  good  cheer  I    When  thou  shalt  cease 

to  beat. 
Then  shalt  thou  cease  to  suffer  and  com- 
plain I 

{Enter  Yictobiah  and  Htvolito  behind.) 
Vict,  'T  is  she !     Behold,  how  beautiful 
she  stands 
Under  the  tent-like  trees  ! 
Hyp,  A  woodland  nymph  ! 

ViiA.  I  pray  thee,  stand  aside.    Leave  me.^ 
Hyp,  Be  wary.* 

Do  not  betray  thyself  too  soon. 

VifA.  (disguising  his  voice).  Hist !  Gypsy  I 
Prec.  (aside,  with  emotion).    That  voice  t 
that  voice  from  heaven !    Oh,  speak 
again  I 
Who  is  It  calls  ? 
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Vict,  A  friend. 

Prec  (aside).  'T  is  he  I    'Tishel 

I  thank  thee,  Heaven,  that  thoa  hast  heard 

my  prayer, 
And  sent  me   this  protector !      Now  be 

strong. 
Be  strong,  my  heart  1    I  most  dissemble 

here. 
False  friend  or  true  ? 

Vict.  A  true  friend  to  the  true  ; 

Fear  not ;  come  hither.     So  ;  can  yon  teil 
fortunes  ? 
Prec.  Not  in  the  dark.    Come  nearer  to 
the  fire. 
Give  me  your  hand.    It  is  not  crossed,  I 
see. 
Vict,    (putting  a  piece  of  gold  into  her 

hand).    There  is  the  cross. 
Prec.  Is  't  silver  ? 

Vict.  No,  't  is  gold. 

Prec.    There  's  a  fair  lady  at  the  Court, 
who  loves  you. 
And  for  yourself  alone. 

Vict.  Fie  I  the  old  story  I 

Tell  me  a  better  fortune  for  my  money  ; 
Not  this  old  woman's  tale  ! 

Prec.  You  are  passionate  ; 

And  this  same  passionate  humor  in  your 

blood 
Has  marred  your  fortune.    Yes  ;  I  see  it 

now  ; 
The  line  of  life  is  crossed  by  many  marks. 
Shame  t  shame  t     Oh,  you  have  wronged 

the  maid  who  loved  you  ! 
How  could  you  do  it  ? 

Vict.  I  never  loved  a  maid  ; 

For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  more. 
Prec.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Vict.  A  little  bird  in  the  air 

Whispered  the  secret. 

Prec.  There,  take  back  your  gold  ! 

Your  hand  is  cold,  like  a  deceiver's  hand  I 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity  I 
Make  her  your  wife,  for  you  have  been 

abused  ; 
And  you  shall  mend  your  fortunes,  mend- 
ing hers. 
Vict,  (aside).  How  like  an  angePs  speaks 
the  tongue  of  woman. 
When  pleading    in    another's   cause    her 

own  ! 
That  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger. 
Pray  give  it  me.     (Tries  to  take  the  ring.) 

Prec.  No  ;  never  from  my  hand 

Shall  that  be  taken  I 


Vict.  Why,  't  is  bat  a  xing. 

I  '11  give  it  back  to  you  ;  or,  if  I  keep  it. 
Will  give  you  gold  to  buy  you  twenty 
such. 
Prec.  Why  would  you  have  this  ring  ? 
Vict.  A  traveller's  fanoTf 

A  whim,  and  nothing  more.    I  would  fain 

keep  it 
As  a  memento  of  the  Gypsy  camp 
In  Guadarrama,  and  the  fortune-teller 
Who  sent  me   back  to  wed  a  widowed 

maid. 
Pray,  let  me  have  the  ring. 

Prec.  No,  never  I  never  I 

I  will  not  part  with  it,  even  when  I  die ; 
But  bid  my  nurse  fold  my  pale  fingen 

thus, 
That  it  may  not  fall  from  them.     T  is  a 

token 
Of  a  beloved  friend,  who  is  no  more. 
Vict.  How  ?  dead  ? 

Prec.  Yes  ;  dead  to  me  ;  and  worse  than 
dead. 
He  is  estranged  !    And  yet  I  keep   this 

ring. 
I  will  rise  with  it  from  my  grave  here- 
after. 
To  prove  to  him  that  I  was  never  false. 
Vict,    (aside).     Be   still,    my    swelling 
heart !  one  moment,  still ! 
Why,  't  is  the  folly  of  a  love-sick  girl. 
Come,  give  it  me,  or  I  will  say 't  itf  mine, 
And  that  you  stole  it. 

Prec.  Oh,  yon  will  not  dare 

To  utter  such  a  falsehood  t 

Vict.  1  not  dare  ? 

Look    in    my  face,  and   say  if  there  it 

aught 
I  have  not  dared,  I  would  not  dare  far 
thee  ! 

(She  ruthe*  into  his  arms.) 

Prec.  'T  is  thou  !  't  is  thou  I    Yes;  yee; 
my  heart's  elected  ! 
My   dearest-dear    Victorian !    my     aoul's 

heaven ! 
Where  hast  thou  been  so  long?     Why 
didst  thou  leave  me  ? 
Vict.  Ask  me  not  now,  my  dearest  Pre- 
ciosa. 
Let  me  forget  we  ever  have  been  parted  I 
Prec.  Hadst  thou  not  come  — 
Vict.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  chide  me ! 

Prec.  1  should  have  perished  here  amcmg 
these  Gypsies. 
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Vid.  Forgive  me,  sweet!    for  what  I 
made  thee  suiBfer. 

Think'st  thou  this  heart  could  feel  a  mo- 
ment's joy, 

Tboa  bein^  alraent  ?     Oh,  beliere  it  not ! 

Indeed,  smee  that  sad  hour  I  have  not 
slept, 

For  thinking  of  the  wrong  I  did  to  thee  ! 

Dost  tboa   forgpve   me  ?    Say,  wilt  thou 
forgive  me  ? 
Prec.  I  have  forgiven  thee.     Ere  those 
words  of  anger 

Were   in   the  book  of  Heaven  writ  down 
against  thee, 

I  had  forgiven  thee. 

Vict.  I  'm  the  veriest  fool 

That  walks  the  earth,  to  have  believed 
thee  false. 

It  was  the  Count  of  Lara  — 

Prec.  That  bad  man 

Has  worked  me  harm  enough.     Hast  thou 
not  heard  — 
Vict.  I  have  heard  all.     And  yet  speak 
on,  speak  on  t 

Let   me   but  hear   thy   voice,  and  I   am 
happy  ; 

For  every  tone,  like  some  sweet  incanta- 
tion, 

Calls  up  the  buried  past  to  plead  for  me. 

Speak,  my  beloved,  speak  into  my  heart. 

Whatever  fills  and  agitates  thine  own. 
(They  tealk  atidf.) 
Hyp.  All  gentle  quarrels  in  the  pastoral 
poets. 

All  passionate  love-scenes  in  the  best  ro- 
mances. 

All  chaste  embraces  on  the  public  stage. 

All  toft  adventures,  which  the  liberal  stars 

Have  winked  at,  as  the  natural  course  of 
things. 

Have  been   surpassed  here  by  my  friend, 
the  student. 

And  this  sweet  Gypsy  lass,  fair  Preciosa  ! 
Prec  SeiSor  HypoUto  !    I  kiss  your  hand. 

Pray,  shall  I  tell  your  fortune  ? 

Hyp-  Not  to-night ; 

For,  should  you  treat  me  as  you  did  Vic- 
torian, 

And  send  me  back  to  marry  maids  forlorn, 

My  wedding  day  would  last  from  now  till 
Christmas. 
CkiMpa  {wUhin).    What  ho!  the   Gyp- 
sies, ho  I  Beltran  Cmzado ! 

HmUoo !  halloo  !  halloo  I  halloo  ! 

{Ent§rM  booted^  vHth  a  whip  and  lonlem.) 


Vid.  What  now  ? 

Why  such  a  fearful  din  ?    Hast  thou  been 
robbed  ? 
Chispa,  Ay,  robbed  and  murdered  ;  and 
good  evening  to  you, 
My  worthy  masters. 

Vict.        Speak  ;  what  brings  thee  here  ? 
Chispa  (to  Precioba).  GomL  news  from 
Court ;  good  news  I    Beltran  Cm- 
zado, 
The  Count  of  the  Cal^,  is  not  your  father. 
But  your  true  father  has  returned  to  Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.    You  are  no  more  a 
Gypsy. 
Vict.  Strange  as  a  Moorish  tale  I 
Chispa.  And  we  have  all 

Been  arinking  at  the  tavern  to  your  health, 
As  wells  drink  in  November,  when  it  rains. 
Vict.  Where  is  the  gentleman  ? 
Chispa.  As  the  old  song  says. 

His  body  is  in  SerovifL 
His  soul  is  in  MiBuirid. 

Prec.  Is  this  a  dream?    Oh,  if  it  be  a 

dream. 
Let  me  sleep  on,  and  do  not  wake  me  vet  I 
Repeat  thv  story  !     Say  I  'm  not  deceived  I 
Say  that  I  do  not  dream  !     I  am  awake  ; 
This  is  the  Gypsy  camp  ;  this  is  Victorian, 
And  this  his   friend,  Hypolito !     Speak  I 

speak ! 
Let  me  not  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream  ! 
Vict.  It  is    a    dream,  sweet    child  I    a 

waking  dream, 
A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  brieht 
Of    that  rare  happiness,   which   even  on 

earth 
Heaven  gpves  to  those  it  loves.    Now  art 

thou  rich. 
As  thou  wast  ever  beautiful  and  good  ; 
And  I  am  now  the  beggar. 

Prec.  (giving  him  her  hand).    I  have  still 
A  hand  to  gpve. 

Chispa  (aside).  And  I  have  two  to  take. 
I  've    heard    my    g^randmother    say,   that 

Heaven  gives  almonds 
To  those  who  have  no  teeth.     That 's  nuts 

to  crack. 
I  've  teeth  to  spare,  but  where  shall  I  find 

almonds  ? 
Vict.  What  more  of  this  strange  story  7 
Chispa.  Nothing  more. 

Your  friend,  Don  Carlos,  is  now  at  the  vil« 

lage 
Showing  to  Pedro  Crespo,  the  Alcalde, 
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The  proofs  of  what  I  tell  yon.     The  old 
hag, 

Who  stole  you  in  your  childhood,  has  con- 
fessed ; 

And  probably   they'll  hang  her  for  the 
crime, 

To  make  the  celebration  more  complete. 
Vict,  No  ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  general  joy  ; 

Fortune  comes  well  to  aU,  that  comes  not 
late. 

Now  let  us  join  Don  Carlos. 
Hyp.  So  farewell, 

The  student's  wandering  life  I    Sweet  ser- 
enades, 

Sunff  under  ladies'  windows  in  the  night, 

Ana  aU  that  makes  vacation  beautif  lu  1 

To  you,  ye  cloistered  shades  of  AlcaU, 

To  YOU,  ye  radiant  visions  of  romance. 

Written  in  books,  but  here  surpassed  by 
truth, 

rhe  Bachelor  Hypolito  returns, 

^d  leaves  the  Gypsy  with  the  Spanish 
Student. 

ficsm  YI.  —  J  pass  in  the  Chuidarrama  mcuniaitu. 
Early  morning.  A  muleteer  erostes  the  *tagey  tUtinq 
tideways  on  hu  mulCj  and  lighting  a  paper  dgar  with 
flint  and  steel. 

BONa 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

Awake  and  open  thy  door, 
'T  is  the  break  of  day,  and  we  most  away 

O^er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 

Wait  not  to  find  thv  sUpnen, 

But  oome  with  tny  naked  feet ; 
We  shall  have  to  naas  throngh  the  dewy  graas. 

And  waters  wiae  and  fleet. 

(JHsappears  doum  the  pass.    Enter  a  Monk.    A  Shep- 
herd appears  on  the  rocks  above.) 

Monk,  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.  Ohll 
good  man  ! 

Shep.  Old  I 

Monk.  Is  this  the  road  to  Segovia  ? 

Shep.  It  is,  your  reverence. 

Monk.  How  far  is  it  ? 

Shep.  I  do  not  know. 

Monk.  What  is  that  yonder  in  the  val- 
ley? 

Shep.  San  Udefonso. 

Monk.  A  long  way  to  breakfast. 

Shep.  Ay,  marry. 

Monk,  Are  there  robbers  in  these  moun- 
tains? 

Shep,  Yes,  and  worse  than  that. 

Monk.  What? 


Shep,  Wolves. 

Monk,  Santa  Maria  I  Come  with  me  to 
San  Udefonso,  and  thou  shalt  be  well  re- 
warded. 

Shep.  What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 

Monk.  An  Agnus  Dei  and  my  benedic- 
tion. 

{They  disappear,  A  mounted  ContrahandUla  wwes, 
wrapped  m  his  etoak,  and  a  gtm  at  hie  saddle-bow. 
He  goes  down  the  pass  singing.) 

SONQ 

Worn  with  speed  is  my  mod  steed. 
And  I  march  me  hurnea,  worried ; 
Onward,  caballito  mio, 
With  the  white  star  in  thv  forehead ! 
Onward,  for  here  comes  the  Ronda, 
And  I  hear  their  rifles  oraok  I 


Ay,  jal^ !    Ay,  ay,  jal^  I 
Ay,  jal^I    Th( 


ey  cross  onr  track. 


(Song  dies  away.  Enter  Peboiosa,  on  horseback,  at- 
tended by  ViOTOKiAN,  Httoltto,  Dom  Cabum,  and 
CmtfA,  on  foot  and  armed.) 

Vict.  This  is  the  highest  point.    Here  let 
us  rest. 
See,  Preciosa,  see  how  all  about  us 
Kneeling,  like   hooded   friars,   the   niatj 

mountains 
Receive  the  benediction  of  the  sun  I 
O  fflorious  sight ! 

Prec.  Most  beautiful  indeed  I 

Hyp.  Most  wonderful ! 

Vict.  And  in  the  vale  below. 

Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted  hal- 
berds, 
San  Udefonso,  from  its  noisy  belfries, 
Sends  up  a  salutation  to  the  mom. 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shieldsy 
And  shouted  victory  I 

Prec.  And  which  way  lies 

Segovia? 

rid.        At  a  great  distance  yonder. 
Dost  thou  not  see  it  ? 

Prec  No.    I  jAo  not  see  it. 

Vict,    The  merest  flaw  that  dents  the 
horizon's  edge. 
There,  yonder  ! 

Hyp.  'T  is  a  notable  old  town, 

Boasting  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct. 
And  an  Alciizar,  builded  by  the  Moors, 
Wherein,  you  may  remember,  poor  Gil  Bias 
Was  fed  on  Pan  del  Rey.    Oh,  many  a  time 
Out  of  its  grated  windows  have  I  looked 
Hundreds    of    feet   plumb  down    to   the 
Eresma, 
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That,  like  a  serpent  throagh  the  valley 

creeping, 
Glides  at  its  foot 

Prec  Oh  yes  I  I  see  it  now, 

Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine 

eyes. 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts  sail 

thither. 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  for- 
ward urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  as  in 
The  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and  tide 
Great  ships  were  Sn,wn  to  the  Magnetic 

Mountains, 
And  there  were  wrecked,  and  perished  in 

the  sea  1     (She  vjeejMi^ 
Vict,  O  gentle  spirit !    Thou  didst  bear 

unmoved 
Blasts  of  adversity  and  frosts  of  fate  ! 
Bat  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on 

thee 
Melts  thee  to  tears  I  Oh,  let  thy  weary  heart 
Lean  upon  mine  1    and  it  shall    faint  no 

more. 
Nor  thirst,  nor  hanger  ;  but  be  comforted 
And  filled  with  my  affection. 

Prec.  Stay  no  longer  I 

My  father  waits.      Methinks  I  see  him 

there. 
Now  looking  from  the  window,  and  now 

watching 


Each  sound  of  wheels  or  footfall  in  the 

street, 

And    saying,   **  Hark  I    she   comes  ! "      O 

father !  father  I 

( They  descend  the  pau.    Cbuta  remaiuM  behind,) 

Chispa,  I  have  a  father,  too,  but  he  is  a 

dead  one.     Alas  and  alack-a-day !     Poor 

was  I  bom,  and  poor  do  I  remain.    I  neither 

win  nor   lose.      Thus  I  wag  through  the 

world,  half  the  time  on  foot,  and  the  other 

half  walking ;  and  always  as  merry  as  a 

thunder-storm  in  the   night.     And  so  we 

plough  along,  as  the  fly  said   to  the  ox. 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  ?     Patience, 

and  shufifie  the  cards  t    I  am  not  yet  so  bald 

that  you  can  see  my  brains  ;  and  perhaps, 

after  all,  I  shall  some  day  go  to  Rome,  and 

come  back  Saint  Peter.    Benedicite  I    iSxU, 

{A  pause.    Then  enter  BAXioumi  vfUdlyt  as  if  in  pur' 
suit,  tpith  a  carbine  in  his  hand.) 

Bart.  They  passed  this  way.    I  hear  their 

horses' noofs  ! 
Yonder  I  see  them  I      Come,  sweet  cara- 

millo, 
This  serenade  shaU  be  the  Gypsy's  last ! 

(Fires  down  the  pass.) 

Ha !  ha  f     Well  whistled,  my  sweet  cara- 

millo  ! 
Well  whistled  I  —  I  have  missed  her !  —  0 

my  God  ! 
{The  shot  is  returned.    BaxiovduM /alls.) 
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The  Belftu  ed  Bruffes  and  other  Poems  wMpabUah«l 
DwwiBbiir  23, 1846,  mit  the  greater  part  of  the  Tolume 
kid  alreedy  appeared  in  the  Uluatrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Looffelknra  poems  pabliahed  earlier  in  tbe  vear  in 
Pkdladalpbia,  at  well  as  in  the  pages  of  Orahantrs  Mag- 
silwtf,  wmeh  at  this  time  was  the  most  frequent  Tehide 
ef  Us  writinff. 

oem  whieh  giree  the  title  to  tbe  rolome  was  the 
of  his  ezemvion  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
WbOe  on  his  way  to  the  watercure  at  Uarien- 
berg  oa  the  Rhfaie,  he  spent  a  few  davs  in  Belgium,  and 
here  is  the  entrr  which  he  makes  in  his  dianr :  — 

May  30.  In  the  OTening  took  the  railway  from  Ghent 
to  Bn^tea.  Stopped  at  La  Fleur  de  BIS  attracted  by 
the  name,  and  found  it  a  good  hotel.  It  was  not  yet 
aighS ;  and  I  strolled  through  the  fine  old  streete  and 
fstt  myself  a  hundred  years  old.  The  chimes  seemed 
to  be  rfaiging  inoeasantly  ;  and  the  air  of  repose  and  an- 
tiralty  WM  dellfhtfuL  ...  Oh,  those  chimes,  those 
rhfcsee  I  how  delidoasly  they  lull  one  to  sleep !  The 
■ttle  bella,  witk  their  clear,  liquid  notes,  like  the  Toioee 
of  boys  iB  a  eboir,  and  the  solemn  basscrf  the  great  bell 
toOtm  is,  like  the  Toice  of  a  f  rUr ! 

May  n.    Boee  before  flve  and  climbed  the  high  bel- 


fry which  was  once  crowned  bv  the  gilded  copper  drag- 
on now  at  Ghent.  The  carillon  of  forty-eight  bells; 
the  little  chamber  in  the  tower ;  the  machinerv,  like  a 
huge  barrel-organ,  with  keys  like  a  musical  instrument 
for  the  carUloneur ;  the  view  from  the  tower ;  the  sing- 
ing of  swallows  with  the  chimes ;  the  fresh  morning 
air ;  the  mist  in  the  horizon ;  the  red  roofs  far  below  ; 
the  canal,  like  a  siWer  dasp,  Unking  the  city  with  the 
sea,  —  how  much  to  remember ! 

From  some  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Freiligrath  it 
would  seem  that  this  poem  and  Nuremberg  formed  part 
of  a  plan  which  the  poet  had  designed  of  a  series  of 
traTei-sketehes  in  Terse,  a  plan  which  in  a  desultory 
wav  be  may  be  said  to  hare  been  executing  all  his  days 
and  to  liaTe  carried  out  systematically  in  another  shape 
in  his  collection  of  Poems  of  Places. 

Tbe  contente  of  this  diyidon  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Tolume  so  entitled,  except  that  a  group  of  six  trans- 
lations has  been  withheld,  to  be  placed  with  the  other 
translated  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  ;  except  also 
that  to  the  Sonnete  is  added  the  personal  one  entitled 
Meeeo  Cammin,  written  at  this  time  sod  first  printed 
in  the  Life. 
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THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES 
CARILLON 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended, 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Rang  the  oeautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangor 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger. 
When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended. 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven. 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven. 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 
Silence,  silence  everywhere. 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  air. 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returnine^. 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  bummg. 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers. 
As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Mingled  with  each  wandering  vision. 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-telUng 
Gypsy-bands  of  dreams  and  fancies. 
Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling  ; 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes. 
All  his  rhymes  and  roundelays, 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties. 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain, 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  ! 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways. 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass. 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas  ! 
llian  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 


Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  ue  narrow  lanes  of  life. 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife. 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies. 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears, 

Intermingled  with  the  sonff, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long  ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  sinnns^ 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing. 

And  wakes,  and  finds  ms   slumb«roua 

eyes 
Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Bl^, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night, 
Rang  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the 

belfry  old  and  brown  ; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still 

it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

As  the  summer  mom  was  breaking,  on  that 

lofty  tower  I  stood. 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like 

the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded, 
and  with  streams  and  vapors  gray, 

Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round 
and  vast  the  landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.  From  its 
chimneys,  here  and  there. 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending, 
vanished,  ghost-like,  into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that 

early  morning  hour. 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the 

ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang 
the  swallows  wild  and  high  ; 

And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping, 
seemed  more  distant  than  the  sky. 
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Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing 

back  the  olden  times, 
With    their    stranee,    unearthly    changes 

rang  the  mehmoholj  chimes, 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister, 
when  the  nuns  sing  in  the  choir  ; 

And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like 
the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy 
phantoms  filled  my  brain  ; 

They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to 
walk  the  earth  again  ; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders,  —  mighty 

Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lyderick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy 

de  Dampierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid  that  adorned 

those  days  of  old  ; 
Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,  knights 

who  bore  the  Fleece  of  Gold  ; 

Lombard  and  Venetian    merchants  with 

deep-laden  argosies ; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations  ;  more  than 

royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  hum- 
bly on  the  ground ; 

I  beheld  the  ^ntle  Mary,  hunting  with  her 
hawk  and  hound  ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where  a 
duke  slept  with  the  queen. 

And  the  armM  guard  around  them,  and 
the  sword  unsheathed  between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur 

and  Juliers  bold, 
Marchine  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle 

of  the  Spurs  of  Gold  ; 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minoewater,  saw  the  White 

Hoods  movine  west. 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the 

Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the 

land  with  terror  smote  ; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from 

the  tocsin's  throat ; 


Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon 

and  dike  of  sand, 
"  I  am  Roland  !  I  am  Roland !  there  is 

victory  in  the  land  !  " 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.    The 

awakened  city's  roar 
Chased    the   phantoms  I  had   summoned 

back  into  their  graves  once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes  ;  and, 

before  I  was  aware, 
Lo  I  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the 

sun-illumined  square. 


A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE 

The  •oene  of  thb  poem  is  mentioDed  In  the  poet*e 
dianr,  under  dftte  of  Auffoat  SI,  1846.  **  In  the  aftenioon 
a  delidoue  drire  with  F.  and  C.  through  Brookline,  by 
the  church  end  *  the  green  Une,'  end  homeward  thnrogfa 
a  lorelier  hme,  with  barberriee  and  wild  Tinea  chuiker- 
ing  OTor  the  old  etone  waUa.** 

This  is  the  place.    Stand  still,  my  steed, 

Let  me  review  the  scene. 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Fast 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 

Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide. 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook, 

But  seen  on  either  side. 

Here  runs  the  highwray  to  the  town  ; 

There  the  g^en  lane  descends. 
Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with 
thee, 

O  gentlest  of  my  friends  ! 

The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass  ; 
Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies. 
And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they  : 

One  of  God's  holy  messengers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 

I  saw  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Bend  down  thy  touch  to  meet, 

The  clover-blossoms  in  the  grass 
Rise  up  to  kiss  thy  feet. 
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'*  dieep,  Sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 

Of  earth  and  folly  born  ! " 
Solemnly  sang  the  village  choir 

On  that  sweet  Sabbath  mom. 

Through  the  closed  blinds  the  golden  sun 

Poured  in  a  dusty  beam. 
Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 

By  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  wind 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay. 
Turned  o'er  the   hymn-book's  fluttering 
leaves 

That  on  the  window  lay. 

Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon, 

Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me  ; 
For  he  spake  of  Ruth  the  beautiful. 

And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

Long  was  the  prayer  he  attered, 

Yet  it  seemed  not  so  to  me  ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him. 

And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

But  now,  alas  !  the  place  seems  changed  ; 

Thou  art  no  longer  here  : 
Part  of  the  sunshine  of  the  scene 

With  thee  did  disappear. 

Though  thoughts,  deep-rooted  in  my  heart. 
Like  pine-trees  dark  and  high. 

Subdue  the  light  of  noon,  and  breathe 
A  low  and  ceaseless  sigh ; 

This  memory  brightens  o'er  the  past, 

As  when  the  sun,  concealed 
Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs. 

Shines  on  a  distant  field. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD 

On  his  wedding  journey  in  the  lummer  of  1843,  Mr. 
Longfellow  passed  through  Springfield,  Mftsnchuietts, 
and  visited  the  United  States  arsenal  there,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Ctiarles  Sumner.  '*  While  Mr.  Sumner 
was  endeavoring,"  says  Mr.  S.  Longfellow,  **  to  impress 
upon  the  sttendant  that  the  monev  expended  upon 
these  weapons  of  war  would  have  Seen  much  better 
spent  upon  a  great  library,  Mrs.  Longfellow  pleased  her 
husband  by  remarking  how  like  an  organ  looked  the 
ranged  and  shining  gun -barrels  which  covered  the 
walls  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  suggesting  what  mourn- 
ful music  Death  would  bring  from  them.  *  We  grew 
quite  warlike  against  war,*  she  wrote,  *and  I  urged 
H.  to  write  a  peace  poem.*  "  The  poem  was  written 
some  months  later. 


This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceil* 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  bumiahed 
arms ; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  peal- 
ing 

Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and 
dreary. 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift 
keys  ! 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  sympho- 
nies I 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan. 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before  us. 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  ham- 
mer. 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norse- 
man's song. 
And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor. 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar 

gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  pal- 
ace 
Wheels  out  his  batUe-bell  with  dreadful 
din, 
And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  ser- 
pent's skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning 
village  ; 
The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy 
drowns  ; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pil- 
lage ; 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns  ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched 
asunder. 
The     rattling    musketry,   the    clashing 
blade  ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises. 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
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Thoa  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly 
Toices, 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 

with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 

and  courts, 

GiTcn  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts  : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  ab- 
horr^! 
And  eyerj  nation,  that  should  lift  aeain 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  forerermore  the  curse  of 
Cain  I 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  gener- 
ations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then 


And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibra- 
tions, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say, 


M 


Peace  I  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  por- 
tals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes 
the  skies ! 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


Mr. 


NUREMBERG 

to  rreOignth,  printed  in  the  Life,  I.  436, 
km  daaeribes  with  enthoaiMin  a  day  at 
:,  from  tha  mamory  d   which  Uiia  poem 


Ik  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across 
broad  meadow-lands 

Rise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nu- 
remberg, the  ancient,  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 
old  town  of  art  and  song, 

Memoiieft  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like 
the  rooks  that  round  them  throng  : 

Memories  of  the  Middle  A^s,  when  the 
emperors,  rough  and  bold, 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time- 
defying,  centuries  old ; 


And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted, 

in  their  uncouth  rhyme. 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its 

hand  through  every  clime. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with 

many  an  iron  band, 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen 

Cunigunde's  hand ; 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in 
old  heroic  days 

Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maxi- 
milian's praise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  won- 
drous world  of  Art : 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture 
standing  m  the  common  mart ; 

And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and 

bishops  carved  in  stone. 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles 

to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  en- 
shrined his  holy  dust. 

And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard 
from  age  to  age  their  trust ; 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a 

pix  of  sculpture  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising 

through  the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  Art  was   still  religion,  with  a 

simple,  reverent  heart. 
Lived  and   labored   Albrecht  Diirer,   the 

Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still 

with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for 

the  Better  Land. 

Emigravii  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone where  he  lies  ; 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  —  for  the 
artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sun- 
shine seems  more  fair. 

That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that 
he  once  has  breathed  its  air  I 
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Throagh  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately, 
these  obscure  and  dismal  lanes, 

Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  chanting 
rude  poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs  came 
they  to  the  friendly  guild, 

Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple,  as 
in  spouts  the  swallows  build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he 

too  the  mystic  rhyme, 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered 

to  the  anvil's  chime  ; 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom 
makes  the  flowers  of  poesy  bloom 

In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  loom. 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate 

of  the  gentle  craft. 
Wisest  of   the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in 

huge  folios  sang  and  laughed. 

But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,  with  a 

nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face 

above  the  door ; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Adam 

Puschman's  song. 
As  the  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with 

his  great  beard  white  and  long. 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to 

drown  his  cark  and  care, 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the 

master's  antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and  be- 
fore my  dreamy  eye 

Wave  these  mingled  shapes  and  figures, 
like  a  faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for 

thee  the  world's  re^rd  ; 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  jDurer,  and  Hans 

Sachs  thy  cobbler  bard. 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a 

region  far  away. 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  and  court-yards, 

sang  in  thought  his  careless  lay  : 


Gathering   from  the  pavement's  crevice, 

as  a  floweret  of  the  soil. 
The  nobility  of  labor,  —  the  long  pedigree 

of  toil. 

THE  NORMAN  BARON 


Hie  following  pMnge  from  Thierry  was  Mat  to  Xr. 
Longfellow  by  an  unknown  corraqpondent,  who  aq^ 
gested  it  aa  a  theme  for  a  poem. 

Dans  lea  momenta  de  la  Vie  oik  la  rMezioo  derient  plna 
calme  et  plus  profonde,  oil  Tint^rtt  et  TaTarice  parlent 
moins  haut  que  la  raison,  dans  lea  instants  de  ofaaaria 
domestique,  de  maladie,  et  de  p^rH  da  mori,  lea  nwlaa 
se  repentirent  de  poasisder  des  aerfa,  comme  d*mM 
chose  peu  agrdable  4  Dieu,  qui  avait  crM  tooa  lea 
hommea  4  aon  image.  —  Conqwte  de  VAngMerrt. 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying, 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lyine  ; 
Loud,  without,  the  tempest  thundered. 
And  the  castle-turret  shook. 

In  this  fight  was  Death  the  gainer, 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer, 
And  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered, 
Written  in  the  Doonosday  Book. 

By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated, 
Who  in  humble  voice  repeated 
Many  aprayer  and  pater-noster, 

from  the  missal  on  his  knee  ; 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing, 
Sounds  of  bells  came  faintly  stealing, 
Bells,  that  from  the  neighboring  kloster 
Rang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 

Held,  that  night,  their  Christmas  wasaail 

Many  a  carol,  old  and  saintly, 

Sang  the  minstrels  and  the  waits; 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen. 
That  the  storm  was  heard  but  faintly. 
Knocking  at  the  castle-gates. 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chanted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted. 
Where  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 
Whispered  at  the  baron's  ear. 

Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened. 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened, 
And  the  dyin?  baron  slowly 

Turned  his  weary  head  to  hear. 
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**  Waasftil  for  the  kingly  stranger 
B<im  and  cradled  in  a  manger  I 
King,  like  David,  priest,  like  Aaron, 
Christ  is  bom  to  set  us  free  ! " 

And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted, 
And  exclaimed  the  shuddering  baron, 
•*  Miserere,  Domine  ! ' 

In  that  hoar  of  deep  contrition 
He  beheld,  with  clearer  vision, 
Throagh  all  outward  show  and  fashion, 
Justice,  the  Avenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished. 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished,  * 

Reaioo  spake  more  loud  than  passion. 
And  the  truth  wore  no  disguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner. 
Every  serf  bom  to  his  mauor. 
All   those   wronged    and   wretched   crea- 
tures. 

By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 

And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal. 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features. 

And  the  monk  replied,  "  Amen  I " 

Many  centuries  have  been  numbered 
Since  in  death  the  baron  slumbered 
By  the  convent's  sculptured  portal. 

Mingling  with  the  common  dust : 

But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ag^ 
Living  in  historic  pages. 
Brighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal, 
Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust. 


RAIN    IN   SUMMER 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat. 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane. 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain  I 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  t 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  Um  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  1 


Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide. 

With  a  muddv  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  I 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks  ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighboring  school 

Come  the  boys. 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion  ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets. 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Ingulfs  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side. 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain  I 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand  ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head. 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread. 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

Aud  the  vapors  that  arise 

From  the  well-watered  and  smokine  soiL 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  tou 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees. 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  g^rain, 

As  tney  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 
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These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

"Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air  ; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told,  — 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops, 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  gulfs  profound. 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground  ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear, 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear. 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange, 

Mysterious  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth. 

From  earth    to  heaven,  from    heaven  to 

earth  ; 
Till  glimpses  more  sublime 
Of  things  unseen  before. 
Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 
The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 
Turning  forevermore 
In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 


TO  A  CHILD 

This  poem  was  begun  October  2,  1845,  And  on  the 
13th  of  the  next  month  Mr.  Longfellow  noted  in  his 
diarj  :  "  Walked  in  the  garden  and  tried  to  finish  the 
Ode  to  a  Child ;  but  could  not  find  the  exact  expres- 
sions I  wanted,  to  round  and  complete  the  whole.** 
After  the  publication  of  the  Tolume  containing  it,  he 
wrote  :  "  The  poem  To  a  Child  and  The  Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs  seem  to  be  the  favorites.  This  is  the  best 
answer  to  mj  assailants.'*  Possibly  the  charge  was 
made  then  as  frequently  afterward  that  his  poetry  was 
an  echo  of  foreign  scenes.  It  is  at  any  rate  noticeable 
that  in  this  poem  he  first  strongly  expressed  that  do- 
mestic sentiment  which  was  to  be  so  conspicuous  in 
bis  after  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Appleton  in  July,  1843,  and  his  second 


chUd  was  bom  at  the  time  when  be  was  wrtting  thb 
ode.  Fire  years  later  be  made  the  following  enter  In 
his  diary :  *^  Borne  yews  ago,  writing  an  Ode  to  a  Child, 
I  spoke  of 

The  burled  treasorss  of  the  miser,  Tlm«. 

What  was  my  astonishment  to-day,  in  readinff  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  Wordsworth*s  beautiful  ode  On  Ike 
P&tcer  o/Soundt  to  read 

All  treasures  houded  by  the  miser,  Time.** 

Dear  child  !  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's 

knee, 
With     merry-making    eyes   and    joonnd 

smiles. 
Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles. 
Whose  figures  grace. 
With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  face. 
The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery  ! 
The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw. 
The  dancing  nrl,  the  grave  bashaw 
With  bearded  lip  and  chin  ; 
And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate, 
Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state. 
The  Chinese  mandarin. 

With  what  a  look  of  proud  command 

Thou  shakest  in  thy  uttle  hand 

The  coral  rattle  with  its  silver  bells, 

Making  a  merry  tune  I 

Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 

That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees. 

Until  some  deadly  and  wild  monsoon 

Dashed  it  on  Coromandel's  saind  I 

Those  silver  bells 

Reposed  of  yore, 

As  shapeless  ore. 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines, 

In  some  obscure  and  sunless  place. 

Beneath  hug^  Chimborazo's  base. 

Or  Potosf  s  o'erhangmg  pines  ! 

And  thus  for  thee,  O  litUe  child. 

Through  many  a  danger  and  escape, 

The  tall  ships  passed  the  stormy  cape  ; 

For  thee  in  foreign  lands  remote, 

Beneath  a  burning,  tropic  clime. 

The  Indian  peasant,  chasing  the  wild  gout, 

Himself  as  swift  and  wild. 

In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute. 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root. 

Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 

The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid, 

The  buried  treasures  of  the  miser,  Time. 

But,  lo  !  thy  door  is  left  ajar  ! 
Thou  bearest  footsteps  from  afar  I 
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And,  at  the  sound. 

Thou  tamest  round 

Witli  quick  and  questioning  eyes, 

Like  one,  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise  ! 

And,  restlessly,  impatiently, 

Thou  striyest,  strugglest,  to  be  free. 

The  four  walls  of  thy  nursery 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  thee. 

No  more  thy  mother's  smUes, 

No  more  the  painted  tiles. 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the 

floor. 
That  won  thy  little,  beating  heart  before  ; 
Thou  strugglest  for  the  open  door. 

Tliroagh  these  onoe  solitary  halls 
Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 
The  sound  of  thy  merry  voice 
Makes  the  old  walls 
Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 
With  the  joy  of  thy  youns^  heart, 
O'er  the  light  of  whose  gUdness 
No  shadows  of  sadness 
From  the  sombre  background  of  memory 
start 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls. 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt. 
And  yonder  meadows  bnMtd  and  damp 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs. 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares. 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread  ; 
Tes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

But  what  are  these  grave  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
Out,  out !  into  the  open  air  ! 
Tbj  only  dream  is  liberty, 
Tmu  carest  little  how  or  where. 
I  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play. 
Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree, 
With  cheeks  as  round  and  red  as  they  ; 
And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 
Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants. 
As  reinless  as  the  bee. 
Along  the  garden  walks, 
Tb0  tracks  of  thy  small  carriage-wheels  I 
trace; 


And  see  at  every  turn  how  they  efface 

Whole  villages  of  sand-roofed  tents, 

That  rise  like  golden  domes 

Above  the  cavernous  and  secret  homes 

Of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes  of  ants. 

Ah,  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 

Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign, 

Dost  persecute  and  overwhelm 

These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  'thy  realm  1 

What  t  tired  already  I  with  those  suppliant 

looks. 
And  voice  more  beautiful  than  a  poet's 

books 
Or  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows. 
Thou    comest    back    to   parley   with    re- 
pose ! 
This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  apple-tree. 
With  its  o'erhanging  golden  canopy 
Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnfu  hues. 
And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of  dews. 
Shall  for  a  season  be  our  place  of  rest. 
Beneath  us,  like  an  oriole  s  pendent  nest. 
From  which  the  laughing  birds  have  taken 

wing. 
By    thee    abandoned,  hangs    thy    vacant 

swing. 
Dream-like  the  waters  of  the  river  gleam  ; 
A  sailless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream. 
And  like  it,  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 
Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of 
sleep. 

0  child  I     O  new-bom  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city  !  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 
Like  a  celestial  benison  ! 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand. 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 

1  see  its  valves  expand. 
As  at  the  touch  of  Fate  ! 

Into  those  realms  of  love  and  hate. 
Into  that  darkness  blank  and  drear, 
By  some  prophetic  feeling  taught, 
I  launch  the  oold,  adventurous  thought. 
Freighted  with  hope  and  fear  ; 
As  upon  subterranean  streams, 
In  caverns  unexplored  and  dark, 
Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bark, 
Laden  with  flickering  fire, 
And  watch  its  swift-receding  beams. 
Until  at  length  they  disappear, 
And  in  the  distant  dark  expire. 
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By  what  astrology  of  fear  or  hope 

Dare  I  to  cast  thy  horoscope  ! 

Like  the  new  moon  thy  life  appears  ; 

A  little  strip  of  silver  light, 

And  widening  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years  ; 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle,  faint  and  dim, 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  here. 

Rounds  and  completes  the  perfect  sphere  ; 

A  prophecy  and  intimation, 

A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration, 

Of  the  great  world  of  light,  that  lies 

Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah  !  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 
Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 
With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil,  — 
To  struggle  with  imperious  thought. 
Until  the  overburdened  brain. 
Weary  with  labor,  faint  with  pain. 
Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 
Only  its  motion,  not  its  power,  — 
Remember,  in  that  perilous  hour. 
When  most  afiBicted  and  oppressed, 
From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest. 

And  if  a  more  auspicious  fate 

On  thy  advancing  steps  await. 

Still  let  it  ever  be  thy  pride 

To  linger  by  the  laborer's  side  ; 

With  words  of  sympathy  or  song 

To  cheer  the  dreary  march  along 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor, 

O'er  desert  sand,  o'er  dangerous  moor. 

Nor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be 

Without  reward  ;  for  thou  shalt  learn 

The  wisdom  early  to  discern 

True  beauty  in  utility  ; 

As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore. 

Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 

And  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  smote 

Tlie  anvils  with  a  different  note, 

Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hung 

Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue. 

The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire. 

And  formed  the  seven-ohorded  lyre. 

Enough  !    I  will  not  play  the  Seer  ; 
I  will  no  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope. 
Thy  destiny  remains  untold  ; 
For,  like  Acestes'  shaft  of  old, 


The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flies. 
And  bums  to  ashes  in  the  skies. 


THE  OCCULTATION  OF  ORION 

Mr.  Longfellow  aays :  **  AatronomicaUy  ipaaldiig,  thia 
title  U  incorrect;  m  I  apply  to  a  oonatellaUon  what 
can  properly  be  applied  to  aome  of  ita  atara  only.  Bat 
my  obaenration  ia  made  from  the  hill  of  aoog,  mad  not 
from  that  of  aolence  ;  and  will,  I  troat,  he  fbuad  aafl- 
ciently  accurate  for  the  preaent  porpoae.*'    • 

I  SAW,  as  in  a  dream  sublime, 
The  balance  in  the  hand  of  Time. 
O'er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended  ; 
And  Day,  with  all  its  hours  of  light, 
Was  slowly  sinking  out  of  sight. 
While,  opposite,  the  scale  of  Night 
Silently  with  the  stars  ascended. 

Like  the  astrologers  of  eld. 

In  that  bright  vision  I  beheld 

Greater  and  deeper  mysteries. 

I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys. 

Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire, 

The  Samian's  great  iEolian  lyre, 

Rising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars, 

From  earth  unto  the  fix^d  stars. 

And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere, 

Not  only  could  I  see,  but  hear. 

Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings, 

In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere, 

From  Dian's  circle  light  and  near, 

Onward  to  vaster  and  wider  rings, 

Where,  chanting   through    his    beard    of 

snows. 
Majestic,  mournful,  Saturn  goes, 
And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 
Reverberates  the  thunder  of  his  Imn. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march. 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Poinding  some  great  tragedy. 
Sirius  was  rising  in  the  east ; 
And,  slow  ascending  one  by  one. 
The  kindling  constellations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 
Stood  the  g^at  giant  Alg^bar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast  I 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  bis  side. 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lion's  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 
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The  moon  was  pallid,  bat  not  faint ; 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hoars  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars, 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars. 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength  and  try 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 

Thas  moving  on,  with  silent  pace. 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  pale  face, 
She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm  I 
And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
His  mighty  club  no  loneer  beat 
The  forehead  of  the  buU ;  but  he 
Keeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea. 
When,  blinded  by  CEnopion, 
He  soo^t  the  blacksmith  si  his  forge, 
And,  climbing  up  the  mountain  gorge. 
Fixed  his  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun. 

Then,  through  the  silence  overhead. 
An  angel  with  a  trumpet  said, 
•*  Forevermore,  forevermore. 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er  1 " 
And,  like  an  instrument  that  flings 
Its  music  on  another's  strings, 
The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 
Upon  the  heavenly  lyre  its  blast. 
And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 
Befehoed  down  the  burning  chords,  — 
**  Forevermore,  forevermore. 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er  ! " 


THE  BRIDGE 

At  llnfc  lodOixed  m  The  Bridge  aver  the  Charlee^  the 
river  which  wiMumtM  Cambridfe  from  Boston. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me. 
Like  a  golden  goblet  Mling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 


And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay. 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  Delated  tide. 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight. 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh  how  often. 
In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  1 

How  often,  oh  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  I 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless. 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers. 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow. 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless. 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  I 
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And  forever  and  forever, 
As  long  as  the  river  flows, 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 
As  long  as  life  has  woes  ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadoMTS  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven. 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 


TO   THE   DRIVING   CLOUD 

Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the 

mighty  Omahas ; 
Gloomy  and   dark  as  the  driving  cloud, 

whose  name  thou  hast  taken  I 
Wrapped  in  thy  scarlet  blanket,  1  see  thee 

stalk  throueh  the  city's 
Narrow  and  popiuous  streets,  as  once   by 

the  marg^  of  rivers 
Stalked  those  birds  unknown,  that  have  left 

us  only  their  footprints. 
What,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  remain  of 

thy  race  but  the  footprints  ? 

How  canst  thou  walk  these  streets,  who 
hast  trod  the  green  turf  of  the 
prairies  ? 

How  canst  thou  breathe  this  air,  who  hast 
breathed  the  sweet  air  of  the  moun- 
tains? 

Ah  !  't  is  in  vain  that  with  lordly  looks  of 
disdain  thou  dost  challenge 

Looks  of  disdain  in  return,  and  question 
these  walls  and  these  pavements. 

Claiming  the  soil  for  thy  hunting-grounds, 
while  down-trodden  millions 

Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry 
from  its  caverns  that  they,  too, 

Have  been  created  heirs  of  the  earth,  and 
claim  its  division  I 

Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions 
west  of  the  Wabash  ! 

There  as  a  monarch  thou  reignest.  In  au- 
tumn the  leaves  of  the  maple 

Pave  the  floors  of  thy  palace-halls  with 
gold,  and  in  summer 

Pine-trees  waft  through  its  chambers  the 
odorous  breath  of  their  branches. 

There  thou  art  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a 
tamer  of  horses  ! 

There  thou  cha^est  the  stately  stag  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elkhorn, 


Or  by  the  roar  of  the  Running-Water,  or 
where  the  Omaha 

Calls  thee,  and  leaps  throueh  the  wild  ra- 
vine like  a  brave  of  t£e  Blaokfeet  I 

Hark  I  what  murmurs  arise  from  the  heart 

of  those  mountainous  deserts  ? 
Is  it  the  cry  of  the  Foxes  and  Crows,  or  the 

mighty  Behemoth, 
Who,  unharmed,  on  his  tusks  onoe  caught 

the  bolts  of  the  thunder. 
And  now  lurks  in  his  lair  to  destroy  the 

race  of  the  red  man  ? 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than 

the  Crows  and  the  Foxes, 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than 

the  tread  of  Behemoth, 
Lo  I  the  big  thunder^-canoe,  that  steadily 

breasts  the  Missouri's 
Merciless  current !  and  yonder,  a&r  on  the 

prairies,  the  camp-fires 
Gleam  through  the  night ;  and  the  doad  of 

dust  in  the  grav  of  the  daybreak 
Marks  not  the  buffalo's  track,  nor  the  Man- 
dan's  dexterous  horse-race  ; 
It  is  a  caravan,  whitenine  the  desert  where 

dwell  the  Camanches  1  - 
Ha !  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and 

Celts,  like  the  blast  of  the  east-wind. 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  seanty 

smokes  of  thy  wigwams  I 


SONGS 
THE   DAY   IS   DONE 

Written  In  the  fall  of  1844  u  proem  to  The  Wa{f,  a 
■mall  Tolume  of  poema  selected  by  Mr.  LoogfeUov  and 
pubUahed  at  Chriatmaa  of  that  year. 

The  day,  is  done,  i  and  the  darlmess 


As 


FallsJiDom  the  Wines  of  JN^t, 
I  a  feataer  is.waflea  dowaWard 
From  aoi  eane  in  his  flight. 

1  see  the  lights,  of  the  village  '  -* 

,  Gle*Bm  thr6u?h  the  Tarn  and  thei^q^ist, 
And  a  fe^ling^of  sadi&SB  comes  fftr  me 
Thkt  my  soul  duiitOt  resisF : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 


TO  AN  OLD  DANISH  SONG  BOOK 
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Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  haniah  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
llieir  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor  ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

VThose  sones  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  &om  the  clouds  of  sum- 
mer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who,  through  long  days  ofjabor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heara  in  his  soul  thg.  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poeitn  ^f  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice.  . 

And  the  night  shall  be  ftUe4  w^tlufiusic. 
And  the  c^res,  that  infest  the  dav, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  t^e  Xraos, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


AFTERNOON  IN  FEBRUARY 

The  day  is  ending, 
The  night  is  descending  ; 
The  marsh  is  frozen. 
The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes 
The  red  sun  flashes 
On  village  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 


The  snow  recommences  ; 
The  buried  fences 
Mark  no  longer 
The  road  o'er  the  plain  ; 

While  through  the  meadows. 
Like  fearful  shadows. 
Slowly  passes 
A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing. 
And  every  feeling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell ; 

Shadows  are  trailing. 
My  heart  is  bewailing 
And  tolling  within 
Like  a  funeral  belL 


TO  AN  OLD  DANISH  SONG 
BOOK 


Mr.  Longfellow  upon  Andenen^s  Story  c/  myHfef 
notes  in  his  diary  :  *'  Autumn  always  brings  back  very 
frMhly  my  autumnal  sojourn  in  Copenhagen,  delight- 
fully mingled  with  bracing  air  and  yellow  fiming  leares. 
I  have  tned  to  record  the  impression  in  the  song  To 
an  Old  Danish  Song  Book.'* 

WELCOME;  my  old  friend, 
Wftcbme  to  a  foreign  fireside. 
While  the  sullen  g^es  of  autumn 
Shake  the  windows. 

The  ungrateful  world 
Has,  it  seems,  dealt  harshly  with  thee. 
Since,  beneath  the  skies  of  Denmark, 
First  I  met  thee. 

There  are  marks  of  age. 
There  are  thumb-manu  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely 
At  the  alehouse. 

Soiled  and  dull  thou  art ; 
Tellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages. 
As  the  russet,  rain-molested 
Leaves  of  autumn. 

Thou  art  stained  with  wine 
Scattered  from  hilarious  goblets. 
As  the  leaves  with  the  libations 
Of  Olympus. 
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Tet  dost  thou  recall 
Days  departed,  half-forgotten, 
Wheu  in  dreamy  youth  I  wandered 
By  the  Baltic,  — 

When  I  paused  to  hear 
The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian 
Shouted  from  suburban  taverns 
In  the  twilight. 

Thou  recallest  bards, 

Who,  in  solitary  chambers, 

And  with  hearts  by  passion  waisted, 

Wrote  thy  pages. 

Thou  recallest  homes 
Where  thy  songs  of  love  and  friendship 
Made  the  gloomy  Northern  winter 
Bright  as  summer. 

Once  some  ancient  Scald, 
In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland, 
Chanted  staves  of  these  old  ballads 
To  the  Vikings. 

Once  in  Elsinore, 
At  the  court  of  old  Ring  Hamlet, 
Yorick  and  his  boon  companions 
Sang  these  ditties. 

Once  Prince  Frederick's  Guard 
Sang  them  in  their  smoky  barracks  ;  — 
Suddenly  the  English  cannon 
Joined  the  chorus  ! 

Peasants  in  the  field. 
Sailors  on  the  roaring  ocean. 
Students,  tradesmen,  pale  mechanics, 
All  have  sung  them. 

Thou  hast  been  their  friend  ; 
They,  alas  !  have  left  thee  friendless  I 
Yet  at  least  by  one  warm  fireside 
Art  thou  welcome. 

And,  as  swallows  build 
In  these  wide,  old-fashioned  chimneys, 
So  thy  twittering  song  shall  nestle 
In  my  bosom,  — 

Quiet,  close,  and  warm. 
Sheltered  from  all  molestation. 
And  recalling  by  their  voices 
Youth  and  travel. 


WALTER  VON  DER  VOGEL- 

WEID 

VoORLWEiD  the  Minnesinger, 
When  he  left  this  world  of  ours. 

Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 

Under  Wiirtzburg's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gave  them  all  with  this  behest : 

They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 
Daily  on  his  place  of  rest ; 

Saying,  **  From  these  wandering  minstrelB 
I  have  learned  the  art  of  song  ; 

Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 
They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed  ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire, 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

D^  by  day,  o'er  tower  and  turret, 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers, 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 

Overshadowed  all  the  place, 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone, 

On  the  poet's  sculptured  face, 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window. 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door. 
They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 

Which  the  bard  had  fought  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols. 
Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side  ; 

And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 
Was  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 

Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 

Murmured,  "  Why  this  waste  of  food  ? 
Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 

For  our  fasting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret. 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests. 

When  the  minster  bells  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 
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Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordant, 
Clamorous  round  the  Grothic  spire, 

Screamed  the  feathered  Minnesingers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effaced  the  inscriptions 
On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones. 

And  tradition  only  tells  us 

Where  repose  the  poet's  bones. 

Bat  around  the  vast  cathedral, 
By  sweet  echoes  multiplied, 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend. 
And  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 


DRINKING   SONG 

INSCRIPTION    FOR    AN  ANTIQUE    PITCHER 

CoMK,  old  friend  !  sit  down  and  listen  I 
From  the  pitcher,  placed  between  us, 

How  the  waters  laugh  and  glisten 
In  the  head  of  old  Silenus  I 

• 

Old  Silenus,  bloated,  drunken. 

Led  by  his  inebriate  Satyrs  ; 
On  his  breast  his  head  is  sunken, 

Vacantly  he  leers  and  chatters. 

Faans  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow  ; 

Ivy  crowns  that  brow  supernal 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 

And  possessing  youth  eternal. 

Roand  about  him,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,  and  thyrses. 

Wild  from  Naxian  groves,  or  Zante's 
Vineyards,  sing  delirious  verses. 

Thos  he  won,  through  all  the  nations. 
Bloodless  victories,  and  the  farmer 

Bore,  as  trophies  and  oblations, 

Vines  for  banners,  ploughs  for  armor. 

Jadeed  by  no  o'erzealous  rigor. 

Much  this  mystic  throng  expresses  : 

Baoehns  was  the  type  of  vigor. 
And  Silenus  of  excesses. 

These  are  ancient  ethnic  revels. 
Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaken  ; 

Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils. 
Frighten  mortals  wme-o'ertaken. 


Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountains 
Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers  ; 

Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains,  — 
Not  in  flasks,  and  casks,  and  cellars. 

Claudius,  though  he  sang  of  flagons 
And  huge  tankards  fifled  with  Rhenish, 

From  that  fiery  blood  of  dragons 
Never  would  his  o?m  replenish. 

Even  Redi,  though  he  chaunted 
Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys. 

Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  ditbyrambic  sallies. 

Then  with  water  fill  the  pitcher 

Wreathed  about  with  classic  fables  ; 

Ne'er  Falemian  threw  a  richer 
Light  upon  Lucullus'  tables. 

Come,  old  friend,  sit  down  and  listen  I 

As  it  passes  thus  between  us, 
How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  Silenus  1 


THE   OLD    CLOCK    ON   THE 
STAIRS 

The  houae  commemorated  in  the  poem  is  the  Oold 
houae,  now  known  u  the  Plunkett  mjuwion,  in  Pitte- 
fleld,  Maaaachuaette,  the  homeetead  of  Mrs.  Longfel* 
low's  maternal  gruidfather,  whither  Mr.  LoiwfeUow 
went  after  his  nuurriage  in  the  summer  of  184£  The 
poem  was  not  written,  howeTer,  till  Norember,  1846, 
when,  under  date  of  the  12th  of  the  month,  he  wrote  in 
his  diiM7 :  **  Began  a  poem  on  a  clock,  with  the  words 
*  Forever,  never,*  as  the  burden ;  suggested  by  the 
words  of  Bridaine,  the  old  French  missionary,  who  said 
of  eternity,  C^eH  une  penduU  doni  le  baUmeier  dii  H 
redit  $aiu  ees*e  ee*  devx  mot*  setdement  dan*  le  tilence 
de*  tombeauXf  —  Toujour*^  jamai*  !  Jamai*,  toujour*  ! 
Et  pendant  ee*  effntyable*  rhfolution*^  un  riprouvS  ** 
ierie^  *  Quelle  Mure  eet-ilf*  et  la  voix  d*un  omtre 
mieirable  lui  ripond,  *  VEtemUi.'  " 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  pophir-trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,  — 
**  Forever  —  never  I 
Never  —  forever  I " 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  doak, 
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Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  I 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,  — 
"  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  I  " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door,  — 
<♦  Forever  —  never  I 
Never  —  forever !  " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of    changeful    time,    unchanged    it    has 

stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe,  — 

"  Forever  —  never  I 
Never  —  forever  ! " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  Uie  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,  — 
"  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  !  " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There     youths     and    maidens    dreaming 

strayed  ; 
O  precious  hours  I     O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time  ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,  — 

**  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  I  ** 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The    bride   came    forth   on   her  wedding 

night  ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow  ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,  — 

"  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  ! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ; 


And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
^*  Ah  I  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?  " 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply,  — 
"  Forever —  never ! 
Never  —  forever  I " 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  partinc^,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,  — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  1 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 
"  Forever  —  never  I 
Never  —  forever  I " 


THE   ARROW  AND  THE  SONG 

*'  October  16, 1846.  Before  church,  wroU  1^  Arrou 
and  the  Song^  which  came  faito  my  mind  u  I  ftood  with 
my  back  to  the  fire,  and  ghmoed  on  to  the  paper  wHOk 
arrow's  speed.    Literally  an  improvisation.*' 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  nnbroke  ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  h^rt  of  a  friend. 


SONNETS 
MEZZO   CAMMIN 

Written  at  Boppard  on  the  Rhine,  Auguat  96, 1842 
just  before  leaving  for  home. 

Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  let 
The  years  slip  from  me  and  have   not 

fulfilled 
The  aspiration  of  my  youth,  to  build 
Some  tower  of  song  with  lofty  parapet. 
Not  indolence,  nor  pleasure,  nor  the  net 
Of  restless  passions  that  would  not  be 

stilled, 
But  sorrow,  and  a  care  that  almost  killed, 
Kept  me  from  what  I  may  accomplish 
yet; 
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Thoogh,  half-way  op  the  hill,  I  see  the  Past 

LjiDg  beneath  me  with  its  sounds  and 
sights,— 

A  eity  in  the  twilight  dim  and  vast, 
With  smoking  roofs,  soft  bells,  and  gleam- 
ing lights,— 

And  hear  above  me  on  the  autumnal 
blast 

The  cataract  of  Death  far  thundering 
from  the  heights. 

THE   EVENING   STAR 


•'  Octobor  20, 1846.  The  Indian  rammer  ttUl  in  iU 
Wrote  the  aoonet  fTe^pentf  in  the  nutio  seat  of 
the  old  apple-tree.**  This  aonnet,  addreaMd  to  his  wife. 
and  aftnrward  civen  its  present  tiUe,  **  is  noticeable/* 
my  kia  biofraplier,  **  as  being  the  only  lore-poem  among 
Mr.Loi«faikm*ST( 


tt 


Lo  I  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 
Whose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarna- 
dines. 
Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 
The  CTening  star,  the  star  of  love  and 
rest! 
And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  divest 
Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  reclines 
Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder  pines, 
With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  love 
oppressed. 
O  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus  ! 

My  mominff  and  my  evening  star  of  love  I 
Mr  best  and  gentlest  lady  I  even  thus. 
As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  above. 
Dost  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night. 
And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades 
the  light. 


AUTUMN 

Thou  comest.  Autumn,  heralded  by  the 
rain. 
With   banners,  by  great  gales  incessant 

fanned. 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samar- 

cand. 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain  I 
rboa  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thy  bridge   of    gold ;    thy  royal 

hand 
Ontstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the 
land, 

the  farms  through  all  thy  vast 
domain  1 


Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  sus- 
pended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging 

eaves  ; 
.Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers 
attended ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves ; 
And,    following    thee,    in    thy    ovation 

splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the 
golden  leaves  I 


DANTE 

Tuscan,  that  wanderest  through  the  realms 
of  gloom, 

With  thoughtful  pace,  and  sad,  majestic 
eyes. 

Stem  thoughts  and  awful  from  thy  soul 
arise, 

Like  Fannata  from  his  fiery  tomb. 
Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom  ; 

let  in  thy  heart  what  human  sympa- 
thies. 

What  soft  compassion  glows,  as  in  the 
skies 

The  tender  stars  their  clouded  lamps  re- 
lume I 
Methinks  I  see    thee    stand  with    pallid 
cheeks 

By  Fra  Hilario  in  his  diocese, 

Aa    up    the  convent  -  walls,  in    golden 
streaks. 
The  ascending  sunbeams  mark  the  day's 
decrease  ; 

And,  as  he  asks  what  there  the  stranger 
seeKs, 

Thy  voice  along  the  cloister  whispers 
"  Peace  ! " 
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Solemnly,  mournfully. 
Dealing  its  dole. 

The  Curfew  Bell 
Is  beginning  to  tolL 

Cover  the  embers, 
And  put  out  the  light 
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Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 
And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows, 
And  quenched  is  the  fire  ; 

Sound  fades  into  silence,  — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers. 
No  sound  in  the  hall  1 

Sleep  and  oblivion 
Reign  over  all  1 


II 

The  book  is  completed. 
And  closed,  like  the  day  ; 


And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 
Lajs  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies  ; 

Forgotten  they  lie  ; 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 

They  darken  and  die. 

Song  sinks  into  silence, 

'Die  story  is  told, 
The  windows  are  darkened, 

The  hearth-stone  is  cold. 

Darker  and  darker 
The  black  shadows  fall ; 

Sleep  and  oblivion 
Reign  over  all. 
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A   TALE   OF  ACADIE 


In  Hawthorne**  American  Note-Books  ^B  the  following 
Pftange:  — 

**  H.  L.  C.  heard  from  a  French  Canadian  a  story  of 
a  young  couple  in  Acadie.  On  their  marriage-day  all 
the  men  of  the  Prorinoe  were  Munmoned  to  assemble 
in  the  church  to  hear  a  proclamation.  When  assem- 
bled, they  were  all  seized  and  shipped  off  to  be  dislrib- 
uted  through  New  England,  —  among  them  the  new 
bridegroom.  His  bride  set  off  in  search  of  him — wan* 
derea  about  New  England  all  her  life-time,  and  at  last, 
when  she  was  old,  ihe  found  her  bridegroom  on  his 
death-bed.  The  shock  was  ao  great  that  it  killed  her 
likewise.** 

This  is  the  stonr  as  set  down  by  the  romancer,  which 
his  friend,  Rer.  H.  L.  Conolly.  had  heard  from  a  parish- 
ioner. Mr.  Conolly  saw  in  it  a  fine  theme  for  a  ro- 
mance, but  for  some  reason  Hawthorne  was  disinclined 
to  undertake  it.  One  day  the  two  were  dining  with  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  Mr.  Conolly  told  the  story  again  and 
wondered  that  Hawthorne  did  not  care  for  it.    *'  If 

Sou  really  do  not  want  this  incident  for  a  tale,'*  said 
[r.  Longfellow  to  his  friend,  "  let  me  have  it  for  a 
poem.  '*  Just  when  the  conversation  took  place  we  can- 
not say,  but  the  poem  was  begun  apparently  soon  after 
the  conipletion  of  the  volume,  The  Belfry  of  Bruges 
and  other  Poems^  and  published  October  30,  1847. 
Hawthorne,  who  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  poem, 
wrote  a  few  days  after,  to  say  that  he  had  read  it 
**  with  more  pleasure  than  it  would  be  decorous  to 
express.'*  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  replying,  thanked  him 
for  a  friendly  notice  which  he  had  written  for  a  Balem 
paper,  and  added  :  **  Still  more  do  I  thank  you  for  re- 
signing to  me  that  legend  of  Acady.  This  success  I  owe 
entirely  to  you,  for  being  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  writing  a  prose  tale  which  many  people  would  have 


taken  for  poetry,  that  I  might  write  a  poem  wU^ 
many  peopiie  take  for  prose.** 

In  preparing  for  his  poem  Mr.  Longfellow  drew  npoa 
the  nearest,  moat  accessible  materials,  which  at  tnat 
time  were  to  be  found  in  Haliburton's  An  Sittmiedi 
and  Statistical  Account  of  y ova  Scotia,  with  its  liberal 
quotations  from  tlie  Abl^  Raynal's  emotional  acoount 
of  the  French  settlers.  He  may  have  •■»**wi««*^  Wiaa- 
low's  nairatiTe  of  the  expedition  under  hto  commuid, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historioal  Bodety, 
not  then  printed  but  since  that  time  made  easily  aeoea- 
sible.  He  did  not  visit  Orand-Pr«  nor  the  MiaBiasippI, 
but  trusted  to  descriptions  and  Banwd*s  diorama.  At 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  Evangdine  the  actual  hfa^ 
tory  of  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians  had  soaroefy 
been  investigated..  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thw 
tale  was  itself  the  cause  of  the  frequent  Bodies  atnoa 
made,  studies  which  have  resulted  m  a  revision  of  Um 
accepted  rendering  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Longfellow  gave  to  a  Philadelphia  journalist  % 
reminiscence  of  his  first  notice  of  the  material  which 
was  used  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  :  **  I  waa  pasa> 
ing  down  Spruce  Street  one  day  toward  my  hotel,  after 
a  walk,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large 
building  with  beautiful  trees  about  it,  inside  <rf  a  high 
enclosure.*  I  walked  along  until  I  came  to  the  grrat 
gate,  and  theu  stepped  inside,  and  looked  carefully 
over  the  place.  The  charming  picture  of  lawn,  flower- 
beds, and  shad^  which  it  presented  made  an  ImprMaton 
wliich  has  never  left  me,  and  when  I  came  to  write 
Evangeline  I  placed  the  final  scene,  the  meeting  be- 
tween Evangeline  and  Gabriel,  and  the  death,  al  the 
poor-house,  and  the  burial  in  an  old  Catholic  grave- 
yard not  far  away,  which  I  found  by  chance  in  anoCbei 
of  my  walks.** 


1  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
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tba  ihntni  el  m  mttn.    Hslod  baton  uperlmenMd  Id 

^•r,  Md  in  hli  UiM  Tb  1*<  Z>r4tte$  ^Imd.    WhOesD-  .. , 

■■gill  ipgii  Brmifrliiu  b*  chuosd  upon  ■  spiKiiiuiD  sioUMr  of  Dorotliaa.     Adi]  vhml  ■  b«i 

fcJIachmrf  i><  ■  buuuaUr  tnndUloD  ot  Ui«  Ilind,  thi  Andlui  uaidim  !    From  tb*  lint  1 

and  mnimJ  Uiuall  ••ly  (mpIiitiooUr  on  lU  fltnuH.  from  <U  Ant  wanU,  w«  nad  ■>  n  wo 

*■  Taak  down  Gh^BUB^a  ArmcTi"   b*  wrltM  later,  broad  and  plac^  rivar,  iBurmarlug  i 

**  aad  nut  tka  aMaUl  book.    Bengb   aiuHiEb  :  and  bonka,  beaT«n  dtv  It,  and  tba  glorj 

'^—-^  *-" —  "*- —  " —  bow  infaiior  to  tha  booka  in  wUdamaai  all  around,  — 

.'    Tba  KngUah  world  li  not  _ 

a  tba  bawrty  ot  tbat  matre."    Altar  hli  Tbii  la  Che  lonnt  pifnw 

"''_"l_''_.Tullii.l''^SSirS°a'ii^  Tbawort.«a.l«adya.l«nlU,rM 

flmti,"  tai  nfaninc  lo  a  erttioim  ee  Evmtgeiint  by  Kinr  iiiit,  fti. 

firrrdlea,  in  wWeb  lbem«>™""™n*l»™l  I-  — lil  -  —  ^ 


iholoa.  Tbe  Oannu  modal 
an  and  tbe  cbaraeUr  of  Iti 
2  no  eaFllar  IdfL     II  Doro. 


Kb" 


beao  of  tan  crlttcUed.bi 


ja  la  hii  diaiv:  "Talked 

nana  atoat  ^lUi  baiameCan; 

, gdblmtabaaCbriatUo.'"  Wblle         _. 

hlaMtaidw»tb»dw.U]T«o<>thaaubtacl,hafaUbib>  ..^."T;;;*;^  ;fL;:n^  ™^ '^^"T^I 'S^  ",?^ 
tb.  ■iaira  In  Ua  kwraal  tntrlaa,  and  In  tbaaa  bnea  *?"""  "' J™  2!T"  ^V„i  lif  1^^  T^ 
Bdw  data  Id  Decemtw  18,  IMT.  ""^  "^^  f"^  """S  "  "•  '*?  ''?™  •»"*«•  •"'^ 

i™™.oat  lo,  .™i.  thatianquil  ourrant  oi  thaaa  brUnmlni,  alow^Korhic, 

•oul-MitiafTliig  Unsa.    Imaglna  for  one  aonxat  a  atorr 

<"--  tUi  uiDoad  Into  octo^UaUoi.    Tbe  poet  kr 

ar  than  hia  critlia  tha  length  ot  itep  wUob  bei 
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Tma  is  the  forest  pameval.     Tbe : 

ing  pinei  and  tbe  hemlocks, 
Bettrded  witb  moss,  and  in  ntraieiits  green, 

indutinet  in  the  twilight, 
Stnnd  like  Droids  of  eld,  with  voices  uA 

and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpen  boar,  with  beards  tbnt 

rest  OD  their  bosoms. 


Loud   from  its   rookj   csTenis,    tbe    deep- 

Toiced  neighboring'  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers 

the  wail  of  the  forest. 


This  is.  the  forest  pnmeral  ;  but  where 
are  the  hearts  that  beDsath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  be  hean  in  the 
woodland    the   vcnoe   of  the  hunt*- 
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Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the 
home  of  Acadian  fanners,  — 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that 
water  the  woodlands, 

Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflect- 
ing an  image  of  heaven  ? 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the 
farmers  forever  departed  1 

Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the 
mighty  blasts  of  October 

Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and 
sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  ocean. 

Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  6rand-Pr^. 

Te  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes, 

and  endures,  and  is  patient. 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength 

of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition,  still  sung  by 

the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of 

the  happy. 


PART   THE   FIRST 


In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of 

Grand-Pr^ 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.    Vast  meadows 

stretched  to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture 

to  flocks  without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had 

raised  with  labor  incessant. 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides  ;  but  at  stated 

seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander 

at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax, 

and  orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain  ; 

and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon   rose,  and  the   forests  old,  and 

aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from 

the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the   liappy    valley,  but  ne'er 

from  their  station  descended, 
'^liere,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed 

the  Acadian  village. 


Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with 

of  oak  and  of  hemlock, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  Imflt  in 

the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormMMprin- 

dows  ;  and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  proteoted  and 

shaded  the  doorway. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer, 

when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the 

vanes  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white 

caps  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  dietalb 

spinning  the  eolden 
Flax  for  the  gossipmg  looms,  whose  noisy 

shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sounds  with  the  whir  of  the 

wheels  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish 

priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he 

extended  to  bless  them. 
Reverend  walked  he  among  them  ;  and  up 

rose  matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of 

affectionate  welcome. 
Then  came  the  laborers  home   from  the 

field,  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  preTailed. 

Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the 

roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of 

incense  ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes 

of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple 

Acadian  farmers,  — 
Dwelt  in  the  love   of  God  and  of  man. 

Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy, 

the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor 

bars  to  their  windows  ; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and 

the  hearts  of  the  owners  ; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest 

lived  in  abundance. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and 
nearer  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Benedict     Bellefontaine,     the     wealthiest 
farmer  of  Grand-Pr^, 
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Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres  ;  and  with  him, 

directing  his  household, 
G«ntla  ETangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the 

pride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man 

of  seventy  winters  ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is 

covered  with  snow-flakes  ; 
Wliite  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his 

cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of 

seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as   the  berry  that 

grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  wayside. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  eleamed   be- 
neath the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses  ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine 

that  feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the 

reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah  !  fair  in 

sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday   morn, 

while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the 

priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and   scatters 

blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her 

chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal, 
Wemring  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  Idrtle 

of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings, 
Broaght  in  the  olden  time  from  France, 

and  since,  as  an  heirloom, 
fibnded    down    from     mother    to    child, 

throogh  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness  —  a  more  ethe- 
real beauty  — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form, 

when,  after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's 

benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 

ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the 
house  of  the  farmer 

Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the 
sea  ;  and  a  shady 

Syeamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  wood- 
bine wreathing  around  it. 

Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats 
beneath  ;  and  a  footpath 

Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  meadow. 


Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  over- 
hung by  a  penthouse. 

Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote 
by  the  roadside, 

Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed 
image  of  Mary. 

Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was 
the  well  with  its  moss-g^wn 

Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a 
trough  for  the  horses. 

Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the 
north,  were  the  barns  and  the  farm- 
yard. 

There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and 
the  antique  ploughs   and  the   har- 


rows ; 


There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep  ;  and 
there,  in  his  feathered  seraglio. 

Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the 
cock,  with  the  selfsame 

Voice  that  in  a?es  of  old  had  startled  the 
penitent  Feter. 

Bursting  with  hay  were  the  bams,  them- 
selves a  village.     In  each  one 

Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of 
thatch  ;  and  a  staircase. 

Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the 
odorous  corn-loft. 

There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek 
and  innocent  inmates 

Murmuring  ever  of  love  ;  while  above  in 
the  variant  breezes 

Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and 
sang  of  mutation. 

Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world, 

the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^ 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline 

governed  his  household. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  church  and 

opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  as  the  saint  of  his 

deepest  devotion  ; 
Happy  was  be  who  might  touch  her  hand 

or  the  hem  of  her  garment  I 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the 

darkness  befriended. 
And,  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the 

sound  of  her  footsteps. 
Knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart 

or  the  knocker  of  iron  ; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint 

of  the  village, 
Bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the 

cUtnce  as  he  whispered 
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Harried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part 

of  the  music. 
But,  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel 

only  was  welcome  ; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the 

blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and 

honored  of  all  men  ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all 

ages  and  nations, 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in 

repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.   Their  children 

from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister  ; 

and  Ather  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village, 

had  taught  them  their  letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns 

of  the  church  and  the  plain-song. 
But  when   the  hymn   was   sung,  and  the 

daily  lesson  completed, 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of 

Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wonder- 
ing eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the 

horse  as  a  plaything, 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  pmce  ;   while  near 

him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a 

circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the 

gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy, 

through  every  cranny  and  crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched 

the  laboring  bellows. 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks 

expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns 

going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the 

swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hillside  bounding,   they  glided 

away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  popu- 
lous nests  on  the  rafters. 
Seeking   with    eager  eyes  that  wondrous 

stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore 

the  sight  of  its  fledglings  ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the 

nest  of  the  swallow  I 


Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no 

longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  faoe,  lika 

the  face  of  the  morning, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  ligfaty  mnd 

ripened  thought  into  action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  mnd 

hopes  of  a  woman. 
''Sunshine    of    Saint    Eulalie'*   was    ahe 

called  ;  for  that  was  the  sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load 

their  orchards  with  apples  ; 
She,  too,  would    bring  to  her    hnsband's 

house  delight  and  abundanoe. 
Filling  it  with  love  and  the  ruddy  faees  of 

children. 


II 


Now  had  the  season  returned,  when  the 

nights  grow  colder  and  longer, 
And  the  retreating  sun  the  sign  of  the 

Scorpion  enters. 
Birds  of  passage  sailed  through  the  leaden 

air,  from  the  ice-bound. 
Desolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of 

tropical  islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in  ;  and  wild  with 

the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob 

of  old  with  the  angel. 
All  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and 

inclement. 
Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had 

hoarded  their  honey 
Till  the  hives  overflowed ;  and  the  Indian 

hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the 

fur  of  the  foxes. 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autnmn.     Then 

followed  that  beautiful  season, 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the 

Summer  of  All-Saints  1 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magi- 
cal light ;  and  the  landscape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness 

of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the 

restless  heart  of  the  ocean 
Was  for  a  moment  consoled.     All  sounds 

were  in  harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of 

cocks  in  the  farm-yards, 
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Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the 

cooing  of  pigeons, 
All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs 

of  love,  and  the  great  sun 
I.4X>ked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the 

golden  vapors  around  him  ; 
While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and 

scarlet  and  yellow, 
Bright   with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each 

glittering  tree  of  the  forest 
Flashed  like   the    plane-tree   the   Persian 

adorned  with  mantles  and  jewels. 

Now  recommenced  the  reign,  of  rest  and 

affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed, 

and  twilight  descending 
Brought    back    the    evening    star  to  the 

sky,   and  the  herds  to  the  home- 
stead. 
Pbwing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting 

their  necks  on  each  other, 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling 

the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's 

beautiful  heifer, 
Fkoud   of  her  snow-white  hide,  and   the 

ribbon  that  waved   from   her   col- 

Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of 

human  affection. 
Then   eame  the  shepherd  back   with  his 

bleating  flocks  from  the  seaside, 
Where  was  their  favorite  pasture.     Behind 

them  followed  the  watch-dog, 
Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in 

the  pride  of  his  instinct. 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air, 

and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward 

the  stragglers  ; 
Begent  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd 

slept ;  their  protector. 
When  from  the  forest  at  night,  through 

the  starry  silence  the  wolves  howled. 
Late,  with  the   rising  moon,  returned  the 

wains  from  the  marshes. 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air 

with  its  odor. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on 

their  manes  and  their  fetlocks. 
While  aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  wooden 

and  ponderous  saddles, 
Fainted  with   brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned 

with  tassels  of  crimson. 


Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks 
heavy  with  blossoms. 

Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and 
yielded  their  udders 

Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand  ;  whilst  loud  and 
in  regular  cadence 

Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  stream- 
lets descended. 

Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter 
were  heard  in  the  farm-yard. 

Echoed  back  by  the  barns.  Anon  they 
sank  into  stillness  ; 

Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  the 
valves  of  the  barn-doors. 

Rattled  the  wooden  bars,  and  all  for  a  sea- 
son was  silent 

In  -  doors,  warm  by  the  wide  -  mouthed 

fireplace,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair  and  watched  how  the 

flames  and  the  smoke-wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning 

city.     Behind  him. 
Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with 

gestures  fantastic. 
Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished 

away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back 

of  his  arm-chair 
Laughed  in  the  flickering  light  ;  and  the 

pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields 

of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  son?  the  old  man  sang,  and 

carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  in  the   olden  time,  his 

fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright 

Burgundian  vineyards. 
Close  at  her   father's  side  was  the  gentle 

Evangeline  seated. 
Spinning  flax  for  the   loom,  that  stood  in 

the  comer  behind  her. 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was 

its  diligent  shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel, 

like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
Followed  the  old  man's  song  and  united  the 

fragments  together. 
As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir 

at  intervals  ceases. 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words 

of  the  priest  at  the  altar. 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  meas- 
ured motion  the  dock  clicked. 
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Thus  as  they  sat,  there   were    footsteps 

heard,  and,  suddenly  lifted. 
Sounded   the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door 

swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it 

was  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew 

who  was  with  him. 
<*  Welcome  ! ''    the   farmer  exclaimed,  as 

their  footsteps  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old, 
**  Welcome,    Basil,    my    friend  I      Come, 

take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
Close  by  the  chinmey-side,  which  is  always 

empty  without  thee  ; 
Take   from  the   shelf  overhead  thy   pipe 

and  the  box  of  tobacco  ; 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou  as   when 

through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly 

and  jovial  face  gleams 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through 

the  mist  of  the  marshes." 
Then,  with  a  smile   of  content,   thus  an- 
swered Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Taking  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat 

by  the  fireside  :  — 
"Benedict  Bellefoutaine,   thou    hast  ever 

thy  jest  and  thy  ballad  I 
Ever  in  cheerfullest  mood  art  thou,  when 

others  are  filled  with 
Gloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  only  ruin 

before  them. 
Happy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst 

picked  up  a  horseshoe." 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that 

Evangeline  brought  him. 
And   with   a  coal   from   the   embers    had 

lighted,  he  slowly  continued  :  — 
**  Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  Eng- 
lish ships  at  their  anchors 
Ride  in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their 

cannon  pointed  against  us. 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown  ;  but 

all  are  commanded 
On   the   morrow   to  meet   in   the   church, 

where  his  Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as   law   in   the   land. 

Alas  I  in  the  mean  time 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of 

the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer  :  "  Perhaps 

some  friendlier  purpose 
Brings  these  shi])s  to  our  shores.     Perhaps 

the  harvests  in  England 


By  untimely  rains  or  untimelier  heat  have 

been  blighted. 
And  from  our  bursting  bams  they  would 

feed  their  cattle  and  children." 
«  Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  Tillage," 

said,  warmly,  the  blacksmith, 
Shaking  his  head,  as  in  doubt ;  then,  hear- 

mg  a  sigh,  he  continued  :  — 
**Louisburg  is  not    forgotten,    nor   Beau 

S^jour,  nor  Port  Royal. 
Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and 

lurk  on  its  outskirts. 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubioos 

fate  of  to-morrow. 
Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  war- 
like weapons  of  all  kinds ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge 

and  the  scythe  of  the  mower." 
Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer 

the  jovial  farmer  :  — 
"  Safer  are  we  unarmed,  in  the  midst  of  oar 

flocks  and  our  cornfields. 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dikes,  besieged 

by  the  ocean, 
Than  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  hj  the 

enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may 

no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth  ;  for  this  is 

the  night  of  the  contract. 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  bam.    The 

merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and, 

breaking    the    glebe    round    aboat 

them, 
Filled  the  bam  with  hay,  and  the  house 

with  food  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Rend  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his 

papers  and  inkhom. 
Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,  and  rejoioe  in 

the  joy  of  our  children  ?  " 
As  apart  by  the  window  she  stood,  with 

her  hand  in  her  lover's. 
Blushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words  that 

her  father  had  spoken. 
And,  as  they  died  on  his  lips,  the  worthy 

notary  entered. 


Ill 


Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the 

surf  of  the  ocean. 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form 

of  the  notary  public  ; 
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ShoekB  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss 

of  the  maize,  hung 
Orer  his  shoulders  ;  his  forehead  was  high  ; 

and  glasses  with  horn  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of 

wisdom  sapemaL 
Father  of  twenty  children  was   he,  and 

more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and 

heard  his  great  watch  tick. 
Foot  lone  years  in  the  times  of  the  war 

had  he  languished  a  captive, 
Soifering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as 

the  friend  of  the  Fnglish. 
Now,    though  warier   grown,  without  all 

guile  or  suspicion, 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and 

simple,  and  childlike. 
He  was  betored  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by 

the  children ; 
For  be  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou 

in  the  forest. 
And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night 

to  water  the  horses, 
And  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a 

child  who  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the 

chambers  of  children ; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked 

in  the  stable. 
And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider 

shut  up  in  a  nutshell, 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four- 
leaved  clover  aud  horseshoes. 
With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore 

of  the  village. 
Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside 

Basil  the  blacksmith, 
KnoAed   from    his    pipe  the  ashes,  and 

slowly  extending  his  risht  hand, 
**•  Fmlihitr  Leblanc,"   he  exclaimed,   ''  thou 

hast  heard  the  talk  in  the  village. 
And,  perchance,  canst  tell  us  some  news 

of  these  ships  and  their  errand." 
Then  with  modest  demeanor  made  answer 

the  notary  public,  — 
*'  Gossip  enough  have  1  heard,  in  sooth,  yet 

am  never  the  wiser  ; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not 

better  than  others. 
Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some 

evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace  ; 

and  why  then  molest  us  ?  " 


"  God's  name  I "  shouted    the   hasty   aud 

somewhat  irascible  blacksmith  ; 
«  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how, 

and  the  why,  and  the  wherefore  ? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the 

right  of  the  strongest ! " 
But  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continued 

the  notary  public,  — 
**  Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just ;  and 

finally  justice 
Triumphs  ;  and  well  I  remember  a  story, 

that  often  consoled  me. 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French 

fort  at  Port  Royal." 
This  was  the  old  man's  favorite  tale,  and 

he  loved  to  repeat  it 
When  his  neighbors  complained  that  any 

injustice  was  done  them. 
''  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no 

longer  remember. 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue 

of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the 

scales  in  its  left  hand. 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem 

that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts 

and  homes  of  the  people. 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the 

scales  of  the  balance. 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed 

in  the  sunshine  above  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the 

land  were  corrupted  ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak 

were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced 

in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and 

erelong  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  a  maid 

in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die 

on  the  scaffold. 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the 

statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent 

spirit  ascended, 
Lo  I  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose  ;  and  the 

bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in 

wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Do?m  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering 

scales  of  the  balance. 
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And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the 
nest  of  a  magpie. 

Into  whose  clay-:built  walls  the  necklace  of 
pearls  was  inwoven.*' 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  when  the  story 
was  ended,  the  blacksmith 

Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak, 
but  findeth  no  language  ; 

All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines 
on  his  face,  as  the  vapors 

Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window- 
panes  in  the  winter. 

Then  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp 

on  the  table, 
Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  the  pewter  tankard 

with  home-brewed 
Nut-brown    ale,   that  was   famed   for  its 

strength   in   the  village  of  Grand- 

Pr^; 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his 

papers  and  inkhom, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the 

age  of  the  parties, 
Naming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of 

sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and 

well  were  completed, 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like 

a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  from  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer 

threw  on  the  table 
Three  times   the   old   man's  fee   in  solid 

pieces  of  silver ; 
And  the   notary  rising,   and  blessing  the 

bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank 

to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solemnly 

bowed  and  departed, 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused 

by  the  fireside, 
Till  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board 

out  of  its  comer. 
Soon  was   the   g^me   begfim.     In  friendly 

contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful 

mancEuvre, 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a 

breach  was  made  in  the  king-row. 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of 

a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  be- 
holding the  moon  rise 


Over  the  pallid  sea,  and  the  silvery  mists 
of  the  meadows. 

Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meedows 
of  heaven. 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels. 

Thus  was  the  evening  passed.     Anon  the 

bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  car- 
few,  and  straightway 
Rose  the  guests  and  departed  ;  and  silence 

rei6;ned  in  the  household. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good- 
night on  the  door-step 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline's  hearty  and 

filled  it  with  gladness. 
Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers 

that  glowed  on  the  hearth-«tone, 
And   on   the   oaken  stairs  resounded   the 

tread  of  the  farmer. 
Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of 

Evangeline  followed. 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  lominons  sptce 

in  the  darkness, 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  tiie  shining 

face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  passed  the  hall,  and  entered  the 

door  of  her  chamber. 
Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains 

of  white,  and  its  clothes-press 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves 

were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stu£fs,  by  the  hand  of 

Evangeline  woven. 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would 

bring  to  her  husband  in  marriage. 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs 

of  her  skill  as  a  housewife. 
Soon  she   extinguished   her  lamp,  for  the 

mellow  and  radiant  moonlight 
Streamed  through  the  windows,  and  lighted 

the    room,  till    the    heart    of   the 

maiden 
Swelled  and   obeyed  its  power,  like  the 

tremulous  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Ah  I  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold, 

as  she  stood  with 
Naked   snow-white   feet  on   the  gleaming 

floor  of  her  chamber ! 
Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the 

trees  of  the  orchard, 
Waited    her  lover  and   watched    for  the 

gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her  shadow. 
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Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times 

a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  o'er  her  soul,  as  the  sailing  shade  of 

clouds  in  the  moonlight 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the 

room  for  a  moment. 
And,  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she 

saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one 

star  follow  her  footsteps, 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael 

wandered  with  Hagar  I 


IV 


Pleasantly  rose  next  morn  the  sun  on  the 

Tillage  of  6rand-Fr^. 
Pleasantly  eleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air 

the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shad- 
ows, were  riding  at  anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and 

clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the 

golden  gates  of  the  morning. 
Now   from  the  country  around,  from  the 

farms  and  neighboring  hamlets. 
Came   in  their  holicbty  dresses  the   blithe 

Acadian  peasants. 
Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugh 

from  the  youne  folk 
Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from 

the  numerous  meadows. 
Where  no  path  could  be  seen  but  the  track 

of  wheels  in  the  greensward, 
Groap  after  eronp  appeared,  and  joined,  or 

passed  on  the  highway. 
Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of 

labor  were  silenced. 
Thronged  were  the  streets   with  people  ; 

and  noisy  groups  at  the  house-doors 
Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and 

eoesiped  together. 
Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were 

welcomed  and  feasted  ; 
For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like 

brothers  together. 
All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what 

one  had  was  another's. 
Yet    under    Benedict's      roof    hospitality 

seemed  more  abundant : 
For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of 

her  father  ; 


Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words 

of  welcome  and  gladness 
Fell  from  her  beautifm  lips,  and  blessed 

the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of 
the  orchard, 

Stript  of  its  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the 
feast  of  betrothal. 

There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the 
priest  and  the  notary  seated  ; 

There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil 
the  blacksmith. 

Not  far  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  cider- 
press  and  the  beehives, 

Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the 
gayest  of  hearts  and  of  waistcoats. 

Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alter- 
nately played  on  his  snow-white 

Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind  ;  and  the 


ioUy  face  of  the  fiddler 
»d 


Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes 

are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Gayly   the  old  man  sang   to  the   vibrant 

sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Tous  les  Bourgeois  de    Chartres,    and    Le 

Carillon  de  Dunouerque, 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time 

to  the  music. 
Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the 

dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path 

to  the  meadows  ; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children 

mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids   was  Evangeline, 

Benedict's  daughter  t 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son 

of  the  blacksmith  I 

So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo  ! 

with  a  summons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over 

the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronged    erelong  was  the   church    with 

men.     Wi^out,  in  the  churchyard, 
Waited  the   women.    They   stood  by  the 

graves,  and  hnng  on  the  headstones 
Garlanas  of  autumn-leaves  and  everg^reens 

fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and 

marching  proudly  among  them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.     With  loud  and 

dissonant  clangor 
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Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums 

from  ceiling  and  casement,  — 
Echoed  a  moment  only,   and  slowly  the 

ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited 

the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  uprose  their  commander,  and  spake 

from  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals, 

the  royal  commission. 
"  You  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  **  by 

his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and   kind  has  he  been  ;  but  how 

you  have  answered  his  kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply  !     To  my  nat- 
ural make  and  my  temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you   I 

know  must  be  g^evous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the 

will  of  our  monarch  ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings, 

and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  you 

yourselves  from  this  province 
Be  transported  to  other  lajods.    God  grant 

you  may  dwell  there 
Ever  as    faithful  subjects,    a  happy  and 

peaceable  people ! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you  ;  for  such  is 

his  Majesty's  pleasure  ! " 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  sultry  solstice 

of  summer. 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly 

sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field 

and  shatters  his  windows. 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground 

with  thatch  from  the  house-roofs. 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break 

their  enclosures  ; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the 

words  of  the  speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless 

wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow 

and  anger, 
And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly 

rushed  to  the  door-way. 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape  ;  and  cries 

and  fierce  imprecations 
Rang    through     the    house    of    prayer  ; 

and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the  oth- 


ers 


Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of 
Basil  the  blacksmith. 


As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  tlie 

billows. 
Flashed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with 

passion  ;  and  wildly  he  shouted, — 
« Down  with  the  tyrants  of  Enc^land  I  we 

never  have  sworn  them  afiegianoe  I 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seise 

on  our  homes  and  oar  harvests  I " 
More  he  ban  would  have  said,  bat  the 

merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged 

him  down  to  the  pavement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tomolt  of 

anfi;ry  contention, 
Lo  !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and 

Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended 

the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gestoze 

he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng ;  and  thos  he 

spake  to  his  people  ; 
Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn  ;  in  aoeents 

measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  alaroniy  dia- 

tinctly  the  clock  strikes. 
**  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  ohildren  ? 

what  madness  has  seized  yoa  ? 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  labored 

among  you,  and  taught  yoa. 
Not  in  word  alone,  bat  in  &ed,  to  love  one 

another  I 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  Tigils 

and  prayers  and  privations  ? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of 

love  and  forgiveness  ? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Feaee, 

and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  over- 
flowing with  hatred  ? 
Lo  !  where  tiie  crucified  Christ  from  his 

cross  is  gazing  upon  you  ! 
See  I  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meek- 
ness and  holy  compassion  ! 
Hark !    how  those    lips    still  repeat  the 

prayer,  '  O  Father,  f oreive  them  I  * 
Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hoar  whei 

the  wicked  assail  us. 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  '  O  Father, 

forgive  them  !  * " 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in 

the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  saooeeded 

the  passionate  outbreak, 
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While  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said, 
^  O  Father,  forgive  them  ! '' 

Then  eame  the   evening  service.     The 

tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of   the 

priest,  and  the  people  responded. 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  out  their  hearts  ; 

and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and 

their  souls,  with  devotion  translated, 
Rote  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah 

ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the 

tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house 

the  women  and  children. 
Long  at  her  Other's  door  Evangeline  stood, 

with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of 

the  son,  that,  descending, 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious 

splendor,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant  s  cottage  with  ^Iden  thatoh,  and 

emhlaxoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow- 
white  doth  on  the  table  ; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,   and  the 

honey  fragrant  with  wild-flowers  ; 
There    stood    the    tankard    of    ale,    and 

the  cheese  fresh  brought  from  the 

dairy. 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  board,  the  great 

arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thoa  did  EvangeUne  wait  at  her  father's 

door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the 

broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
Ah  f  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow 

had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance 

celestial  ascended,  — 
Charity,   meekness,   love,   and   hope,   and 

forgiveness,  and  patience  t 
Then,  idl-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered 

into  the  village. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  mourn- 
ful hearts  of  the  women, 
Afl  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering 

steps  they  departed, 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the 

weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank   the   great    red    sun,  and    in 

golden,  glimmering  vapors 


Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the 
Prophet  descending  from  Sinai. 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the 
Angelus  sounded. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  ^loom,  by  the 
church  Evangeline  hn£|ered. 

All  was  silent  within  ;  and  m  vain  at  the 
door  and  the  windows 

Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  till, 
overcome  by  emotion, 

*'  Crabriel ! "  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous 
voice  ;  but  no  answer 

Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the 
gloomier  g^ve  of  the  living. 

Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenant- 
less  house  of  her  father. 

Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the 
board  was  the  supper  untasted, 

Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and 
haunted  with  phantoms  of  terror. 

Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the 
floor  of  her  chamber. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  dis- 
consolate rain  fall 

Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycar 
more-tree  by  the  window. 

Keenly  the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  echoing  thunder 

Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  gov- 
erned the  world  he  created  I 

Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had 
heard  of  the  justice  of  Heaven  ; 

Soothed  was  her  b^ubled  soul,  and  she 
peacefully  slumbered  till  morning. 


Four  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set ;  and 

now  on  the  fifth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  cock  to  the  sleeping 

maids  of  the  farm-house. 
Soon  o'er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and 

mournful  procession, 
Came  from  the  neighboring   hamlets  and 

farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in   ponderous  wains  their  house- 
hold goods  to  the  searshore. 
Pausing  and   looking  back  to  gaze  once 

more  on  their  dwellings, 
Eire  they  were  shut  from  sight  by  the 

winding  road  and  the  woodland. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and 

urged  on  the  oxen, 
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While  in  their  little  hands  they  clasped 
some  fragments  of  playthings. 

Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  they  hur- 
ried ;  and  there  on  the  sea-heach 

Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  goods 
of  the  peasants. 

All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the 
ships  did  the  boats  ply  ; 

All  day  long  the  wains  came  laboring  down 
from  the  village. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was 
near  to  his  setting, 

Echoed  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of 
drums  from  the  churchyard. 

Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged. 
On  a  sudden  the  church-doors 

Opened,  and  forth  came  the  guard,  and 
marching  in  gloomy  procession 

Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient, 
Acadian  farmers. 

Even  as  pilgrims,  who  journey  afar  from 
their  homes  and  their  country. 

Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they 
are  weary  and  wayworn. 

So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian 
peasants  descended 

Down  from  the  church  to  the  shore,  amid 
their  wives  and  their  daughters. 

Foremost  the  young  men  came  ;  and,  raising 
together  their  voices. 

Sang  with  tremulous  lips  a  chant  of  the 
Catholic  Missions  :  — 

**  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour  t  O  inex- 
haustible fountain  ! 

Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and 
submission  and  patience  !  " 

Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and 
the  women  that  stood  by  the  way- 
side 

Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm,  and  the  birds 
in  the  sunshine  above  them 

Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices 
of  spirits  departed. 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline 
waited  in  silence, 

Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the 
hour  of  affliction,  — 

Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  pro- 
cession approached  her, 

And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale 
with  emotion. 

Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eagerly  run- 
ning to  meet  hun, 


Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on 

his  shoulder,  and  whispered,  — 
**  Grabriel !   be  of  good  cheer !   for  if  we 

love  one  another 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  as,  whaterer 

mischances  may  happen  I " 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words ;  then  sod- 

denly  paused,  for  her  father 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.      Alaa  I  liow 

changed  was  his  aspect ! 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the 

fire  from  his  eye,  and  his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the   weight  of  the 

heavy  heart  in  his  bosom. 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped 

his  neck  and  embraced  him, 
Speakine  words  of  endearment  where  words 

of  comfort  availed  not.  . 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  month  moved  on 

that  mounif  ul  procession. 

There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tomult 

and  stir  of  embarkine. 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats ;   and  in 

the  confusion 
Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and 

mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with 

vrildest  entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were    Basil  and 

Gabnel  carried. 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline 

stood  with  her  father. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  snn 

went  down,  and  the  twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around ;  and  in 

haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line 

of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp 

and  the  slippery  sea-weed. 
Farther  bade  in  the  midst  of  the  hoosehold 

g^oods  and  the  wagons. 
Like  to  a  gypsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a 

batUe, 
All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea,  and  the  senti- 
nels near  them. 
Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless 

Acadian  farmers. 
Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the 

bellowing  ocean, 
Dragging  adown  the  beach  the    rattling 

pebbles,  and  leaving 
Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded 

boats  of  the  sailors. 
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Then,  aa  the  night  descended,  the  herds 
returned  from  their  pastures  ; 

Sweet  was  the  moist  stUl  air  with  the  odor 
of  milk  from  their  udders  ; 

Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well- 
known  bars  of  the  farm-yard,  — 

Watted  and  looked  in  yain  for  the  voice 
and  the  hand  of  the  milk-maid. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  streets  ;  from  the 
church  no  Angelus  sounded, 

Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed 
no  lights  from  the  windows. 

But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  even- 
ing fires  had  been  kindled. 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands 

from  wrecks  in  the  tempest. 
Bound  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowful 

faces  were  gathered. 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men, 

and  the  crying  of  children. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to 

hearth  in  his  parish. 
Wandered  the  faithful    priest,  consoling 

and  blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's 

desolate  searshore. 
Thiis  he  approached  the  place  where  Evan- 

gekne  sat  with  her  father, 
And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face 

of  the  old  man. 
Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without 

either  thought  or  emotion, 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the 

hands  have  been  taken. 
Vainly  ETangeline  strove  with  words  and 

carcases  to  cheer  him, 
Vainly  offered  him  food ;   yet  he  moved 

not,  he  looked  not,  he  spake  not, 
Bat,  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed  at  the 

flickering  fire-light. 
**  Benedidie ! "   murmured    the    priest,    in 

tones  of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  his  heart 

was  full,  and  his  accents 
Faltered   and   paused  ou   his  lips,  as  the 

feet  of  a  child  on  a  threshold. 
Hushed  bv  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the 

awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 

head  of  the  maiden, 
Raising  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  silent  stars 

that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  by  the 

wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals. 


Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  they 
wept  together  in  silence. 

Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as 

in  autumn  the  blood-red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven, 

and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  himdred  hands  upon 

the  mountain  and  meadow. 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers  and  piling 

huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on 

the  roofs  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  sea,  and  the  ships 

that  lay  in  the  roadstead. 
Columns    of    shining    smoke  uprose,   and 

flashes  of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn, 

like  the  quivering  hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the 

burning  thatch,  and,  uplifting, 
Whirled  them   aloft  through     the  air,  at 

once  from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of 

flame  intermingled. 

These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd 

on  the  shore  and  on  shipboard. 
Speechless  at  first  they  stood,   then  cried 

aloud  in  their  anguish, 
<<  We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in 

the  village  of  6rand-Pr^  ! " 
Loud  on  a  sudden  the  cocks  began  to  crow 

in  the  farm-yards. 
Thinking  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and  anon 

the  lowing  of  cattle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  interrupted. 
Then  rose  a  sound  of  dread,  such  as  startles 

the  sleeping  encampments 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that 

skirt  the  Nebraska, 
When  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by 

with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind, 
Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes 

rush  to  the  river. 
Such  was  the  sound  that  arose  on  the  night, 

as  the  herds  and  the  horses 
Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and 

madly  rushed  o'er  the  meadows. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  yet  speech- 
less, the  priest  and  the  maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  terror  that  reddened 
and  widened  before  them  ; 
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And  as  the^  turned  at  length  to  speak 
to  their  silent  companion, 

Lo !  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and 
stretched  abroad  on  the  sea-shore 

Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the 
soul  had  departed. 

Slowly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head, 
and  the  maiden 

Knelt  at  her  father's  side,  and  wailed  aloud 
in  her  terror. 

Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her 
head  on  his  bosom. 

Through  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  ob- 
livious slumber  ; 

And  when  she  awoke  from  the  trance,  she 
beheld  a  multitude  near  her. 

Faces  of  friends  she  beheld,  that  were 
mournfully  gazing  upon  her, 

Pallid,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  looks  of  sad- 
dest compassion. 

Still  the  blaze  of  the  burning  village  illu- 
mined the  landscape. 

Reddened  the  sky  overhead,  and  gleamed 
on  the  faces  around  her. 

And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her 
wavering  senses. 

Then  a  familiar  voice  she  heard,  as  it  said 
to  the  people,  — 

"  Let  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea.  When 
a  happier  season 

Brings  us  again  to  our  homes  from  the  un- 
known land  of  our  exile. 

Then  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid 
in  the  churchyard." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  priest.  And 
there  in  haste  by  the  seanside, 

Having  the  glare  of  the  burning  village 
for  funeral  torches, 

But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the 
farmer  of  Grand-Pr^. 

And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the 
service  of  sorrow, 

Lo  !  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  voice 
of  a  vast  congregation. 

Solemnly  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its 
roar  with  the  dirges. 

'T  was  the  returning  tide,  that  afar  from 
the  waste  of  the  ocean, 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heav- 
ing and  hurrying  landward. 

Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and 
noise  of  embarking  ; 

And  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the  ships 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor, 

Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore, 
and  the  village  in  ruins. 


PART  THE  SECOND 


Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the 

burning  of  6rand-I^, 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  Tea- 
sels departed. 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household 

gods,  into  exile. 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  ex- 
ample in  story. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Aea^- 

dians  landed  ; 
Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

when    the  wind    from    the  north- 
east 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken 

the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wan- 
dered from  city  to  city. 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry 

Southern  savannas,  — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the 

lands  where  the  Father  of  Waten 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them 

down  to  the  ocean, 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered 

bones  of  the  mammoth. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes  ;  and  many, 

despairing,  heart-broken^ 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no 

longer  a  friend  nor  a  nreside. 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tableta  of 

stone  in  the  churchyards. 
Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who 

waited  and  wandered. 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently 

suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young :  but,  alas  !  before 

her  extended. 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  • 

life,  with  its  pathway 
Marked  by  the  graves  of  those  who  had 

sorrowed  and  suffered  before  her, 
'  Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long 

dead  and  abandoned, 
As  the  emig^nt's  wav  o'er  the  Western 

deseit  is  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that 

bleach  in  the  sunshine. 
Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete, 

imperfect,  unfinished  ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  musio 

and  sunshine. 
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Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading, 

slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late 

had  arisen. 
Someiimes    she    lingered  in    towns,    till, 

nrged  hy  the  fever  within  her. 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger 

and  thirst  of  the  spirit. 
She  would  commence  again  her  endless 

search  and  endeavor  ; 
Sometimes    in  churchyards    strayed,  and 

gazed  on    the  crosses    and    tomb- 
stones, 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought 

that  perhaps  in  its  bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to 

slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inartic- 
ulate whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand   to  point    and 

beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had 

seen  her  beloved  and  kuown  him, 
But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place 

or  forgotten. 
**  Gabriel   Lajeunesse  ! "  they  said  ;  "  Oh 

yes  !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the   blacksmith,  and 

both  have  gone  to  the  praihes  ; 
Coorenra-des-Bois  are  they,  and  famous 

hunters  and  trappers.*' 
**  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  !  '  said  others  ;  **  Oh 

yes  I  we  have  seen  him. 
He  is    a  Voyageur  in    the    lowlands  of 

Louisiana." 
Then  would  thev  sav,  <*  Dear  child  I  why 

dream  ana  wait  for  him  longer  ? 
Are    there   not  other   youths  as  fair    as 

Crabriei?  others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and 

spirits  as  loyal  ? 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son, 

who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year  ;  come,  give  him  thy 

hand  and  be  happy  ! 
Thoa  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St. 

Catherine's  tresses." 
Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely 

but  sadly,  "1  cannot ! 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows 

my  hand,  and  not  elsewhere. 
For  when   the   heart  goes  before,  like   a 

lamp,  and  illummes  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie 

hidden  in  darkness." 


Thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father- 
confessor, 

Said,  with  a  smile,  **  0  daughter  !  thy  God 
thus  speaketh  within  thee  ! 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection 
never  was  wasted ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its 
waters,  returning 

Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall 
fill  them  full  of  refreshment ; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns 
again  to  the  fountain. 

Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labor ;  accom- 
plish thy  work  of  affection  ! 

Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient 
endurance  is  godlike. 

Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till 
the  heart  is  made  godlike, 

Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  ren- 
dered more  worthy  of  heaven  !  " 

Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,  Evange- 
line labored  and  waited. 

Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge 
of  the  ocean, 

But  with  its  sound  there  was  mingled 
a  voice  that  whispered,  **  Despair 
not  I " 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and 
cheerless  discomfort. 

Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and 
thorns  of  existence. 

Let  me  essay,  O  Muse  t  to  follow  the  wan- 
derer's footsteps  ;  — 

Not  through  each  devious  path,  each 
changeful  year  of  existence. 

But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's 
course  through  the  valley  : 

Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing 
the  gleam  of  its  water 

Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at 
intervals  only  ; 

Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through 
sylvan  glooms  that  conceal  it. 

Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its 
continuous  murmur ; 

Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where 
it  reaches  au  outlet. 


II 


It  was  the  month  of  May.     Far  down  the 

Beautiful  River, 
Past  the  Ohio  shore  and  past  the  mouth  of 

the  Wabash, 
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Into  the  gulden  stream  of  the  broad  and 
swift  Mississippi, 

Floated  a  cumbrous  E>oat,  that  was  rowed 
by  Acadian  boatmen. 

It  was  a  band  of  exiles  :  a  raft,  as  it  were, 
from  the  shipwrecked 

Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now 
floating  together, 

Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and 
a  common  misfortune  ; 

Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  glided 
by  hope  or  by  hearsay. 

Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among 
the  few-acred  farmers 

On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of 
fair  Opelousas. 

With  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide, 
the  Father  Felician. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wil- 
derness sombre  with  forests. 

Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbu- 
lent river ; 

Night  after  nie;ht,  by  their  blazing  fires, 
encamped  on  its  borders. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green 
islands,  where  plumelike 

Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests, 
they  swept  with  the  current. 

Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where 
silvery  sand-bars 

Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpling 
waves  of  their  margin. 

Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  large 
flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 

Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  river. 

Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  lux- 
uriant gardens. 

Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro- 
cabins  and  dove-cots. 

They  were  approaching  the  region  where 
reigns  perpetual  summer. 

Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and 
groves  of  orange  and  citron, 

Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away 
to  the  eastward. 

Tliey,  too,  swerved  froui  their  course  ;  and 
entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaque- 
mine, 

Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and 
devious  waters, 

Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in 
every  direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tene- 
brous boughs  of  the  cypress 


Met  in  a  dusky  aroh,  and  trailing  monet 

in  mid-air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  wbUb 

of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken, 

save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  re- 
turning at  sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with 

demoniac  laughter. 
Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and 

gleamed  on  the  water, 
Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and 

cedar  sustaining  the  arches, 
Down  through  whose  oroken  vaults  it  fell 

as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 
Dreamlike,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were 

all  things  around  them  ; 
And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling 

of  wonder  and  sadness, — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that 

cannot  be  compassed. 
As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the 

turf  of  the  prairies. 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the 

shrinking  mimosa, 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  fore- 
bodings of  evil. 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke 

of  doom  has  attained  it. 
But  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  bj  a 

.  vision,  that  faintly 
Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her 

on  through  the  moonlight. 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  phantom. 
Through  those  shadowy  aisles  had  Grabriel 

wandered  before  her. 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought 

him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  rose  one  of  the  oarsmen, 

And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them 
peradventure 

Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight 
streams,  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle. 

Wild  through  the  dark  colonnades  and  cor- 
ridors leafy  the  blast  rang. 

Breaking  the  seal  of  silence,  and  giving 
tongues  to  the  forest. 

Soundless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss 
just  stirred  to  the  music. 

Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in 
the  distance. 
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Orer  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  re- 
▼erberant  branches  ; 

Bat  not  a  Toice  replied ;  no  answer  came 
from  the  darkness ; 

And,  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a 
sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 

Then  Evangeline  slept  ;  but  the  boatmen 
rowed  through  the  midnight, 

Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Cana- 
dian boat-songs, 

Soch  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Aca- 
dian rivers. 

While  through  the  nieht  were  heard  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  desert. 

Far  off,  —  indistinct,  —  as  of  wave  or  wind 
in  the  forest. 

Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and 
the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator. 

Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged 
from  the  shades  ;  and  before  them 

Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the 
Atcharalaya. 

Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the 
slight  undulations 

Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent 
in  beauty,  the  lotus 

Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads 
of  the  boatmen. 

Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath 
of  magnolia  blossoms. 

And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  number- 
less sylvan  islands. 

Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blos- 
soming hedges  of  roses. 

Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along, 
invited  to  slumber. 

Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary 
oars  were  suspended. 

Under  the  boughs  of  Waohita  wiUows,  that 
grew  bv  the  margin, 

Safely  their  boat  was  moored  ;  and  scat- 
tered about  ou  the  greensward. 

Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary 
travellers  slumbered. 

Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope 
of  a  cedar. 

Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet- 
flower  and  the  g^pevine 

Hong  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  like  the 
ladder  of  Jacob, 

On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels 
asoenoing,  descending, 

Were  the  swift  liununing-birds,  that  flitted 
from  blossom  to  blossom. 


Such  was  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she 

slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the 

dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of 

regions  celestial. 

Nearer,  and    ever    nearer,    among  the 

numberless  islands. 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away 

o'er  the  water, 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of 

hunters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land 

of  the  bison  and  beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance 

thoughtful  and  careworn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his 

brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was 

legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  un- 
happy and  restless. 
Sought  in    the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of 

self  and  of  sorrow. 
Swiftly  they  glided  along,  close  under  the 

lee  of  the  island, 
But  by  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a 

screen  of  palmettos. 
So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay 

concealed  in  the  willows  ; 
All  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars, 

and  unseen,  were  the  sleepers. 
Angel  of  God  was  there  none  to  awaken 

the  slumbering  maiden. 
Swiftly  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of 

a  cloud  on  the  prairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes 

had  died  in  the  distance. 
As  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke, 

and  the  maiden 
Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest,  **  O 

Father  Felician  ! 
Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me 

Gabriel  wanders. 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague 

superstition  ? 
Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the 

truth  to  my  spirit  ?  " 
Then,  with  a  blush,  she  added,  '*  Alas  for 

my  credulous  fancy  ! 
Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these 

have  no  meaning." 
But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and 

he  smiled  as  he  answered,  — 
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**  Daaghter,  thy  words  are  not  idle  ;  nor  are 

they  to  me  without  meaning. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;   and  the  word 

that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  huov,  that  betrays  where 

the  anchor  is  hidden. 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  heart,  and  to  what 

the  world  calls  illusions. 
Gabriel  truly  is  near  thee  ;  for  not  far  away 

to  the  southward, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Teche,  are  the  towns 

of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Martin. 
There  the  long-wandering  bride  shall  be 

given  again  to  her  bridegroom, 
There   the  long-absent  pastor  regain  his 

flock  and  bis  sheepfold. 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and 

forests  of  fruit-trees  ; 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the 

bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the 

walls  of  the  forest. 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the 

Eden  of  Louisiana  ! " 

With  these  words  of  cheer  they  arose  and 

continued  their  journey. 
Softly  the  evening  came.    The  sun  from 

the  western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand 

o*er  the  landscape  ; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose  ;  and  sky  and  water 

and  forest 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted 

and  mingled  together. 
Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with 

edges  of  silver. 
Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on 

the  motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with  inex- 
pressible sweetness. 
Touched   by  the   magic  spell,  the  sacred 

fountains  of  feeling 
Glowed  with  the  light  of  love,  as  the  skies 

and  waters  around  her. 
Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mock- 
ing-bird, wildest  of  singers. 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung 

o'er  the  water. 
Shook  from  bis  little  throat  such  floods  of 

delirious  music. 
That  the   whole  air  and   the   woods  and 

the  waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad  : 

then  soaring  to  madness 


Seemed  they  to  follow  or  goide  the  revel 

of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful, 

low  lamentation ; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung 

them  abroad  in  derision, 
As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind 

through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal 

shower  on  the  branches. 
With  such  a  prelude  as  this,  and  liearts 

that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
Slowly   they  entered  the  TSche,  where  it 

flows  through  the  green  Opeloosas, 
And,  through  the  amber  air,  above  the 

crest  of  the  woodland. 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from 

a  neighboring  dwelling  ;  — 
Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  dis- 
tant lowing  of  cattle. 

Ill 

Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ershad- 
owed  by  oaks,  from  whose  branches 

Grarlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystie 
mistletoe  flaunted, 

Snch  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden 
hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 

Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the 
herdsman.    A  garden 

Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuri- 
ant blossoms. 

Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  bouse 
itself  was  of  timbers 

Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully 
fitted  together. 

Large  and  low  was  the  roof;  and  on  slender 
columns  supported, 

Rose-vrreathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and 
spacious  veranda. 

Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee, 
extended  around  it. 

At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers 
of  the  garden. 

Stationed  the  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  per- 
petual symbol. 

Scenes  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  con- 
tentions of  rivals. 

Silence  rei?ned  o'er  the  place.  The  line  of 
shadow  and  sunshine 

Ran  near  the  tops  of  the  trees  ;  but  the 
house  itself  was  in  shadow. 

And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and 
slowly  expanding 
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Into  the  eTeniBg  air,  a  thin  blue  column  of 
smoke  rose. 

In  tbe  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden 
gate,  ran  a  pathway 

Throng  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the 
skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie. 

Into  whose  sea  of  flowers  the  san  was 
slowly  descending. 

Foil  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with 
shadowy  canvas 

Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motion- 
less calm  in  the  tropics, 

Stood  a  duster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cord- 
age of  grape-vines. 

Jost  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery 
sorf  of  the  prairie. 

Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  sad- 
dle and  stirrups, 

Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  iu  gaiters  and 
doublet  of  deersKin. 

Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from 
under  the  Spanish  sombrero 

Gased  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the 
lordly  look  of  its  master. 

Botuid  about  him  were  numberless  herds 
of  kine,  that  were  grazing 

Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the 
vapory  freshness 

That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread 
itself  over  the  landscape. 

Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  .ide, 
and  expanding 

Fnlly  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast, 
that  resounded 

Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still 
damp  air  of  the  evening. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white 
horns  of  the  cattle 

Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  cur- 
rents of  ocean. 

^lent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellow- 
ing rushed  o'er  the  prairie. 

And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a 
shade  in  the  distance. 

Tlieny  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the 
house,  through  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den 

Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the 
maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 

Suddenly  down  from  ms  horse  he  sprang 
in  amazement,  and  forward 

Roahed  with  extended  arms  and  exclama- 
tions of  wonder ; 


When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognized 

Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his   welcome  was,  as  he  led  his 

guests  to  the  garden. 
There  m  an  arbor  of  roses  with  endless 

question  and  answer 
Crave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed 

their  friendly  embraces, 
Laughine  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting 

silent  and  thoughtful. 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not ;  and  now 

dark  doubts  and  misgivings 
Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart ;  and  Basil, 

somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence  and  said,  "  If  you  came 

by  the  Atchafalaya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my 

Gabnel's  boat  on  the  bayous  ?  " 
Over  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of 

Basila  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said, 

with  a  tremulous  accent, 
**  Gone  ?  is  Gabriel  gone  ?  "  and,  conceal- 
ing her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
All  her  o'erburdened  heart  gave  way,  and 

she  wept  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Basil  said,  —  and  his  voice 

grew  blithe  as  he  said  it,  — 
**  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child  ;  it  is  only  to- 
day he  departed. 
Foolish  boy  !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my 

herds  and  my  horses. 
Moody  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and 

troubled,  his  spirit 
Could  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this 

quiet  existence. 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sor- 
rowful ever. 
Ever  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his 

troubles. 
He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men 

and  to  maidens. 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  be- 
thought me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  trade  for  mules 

with  the  Spaniards. 
Thence  he  wiU  follow  the  Indian  trails  to 

the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers 

trapping  the  beaver. 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer  ;  we  will  follow 

the  fugitive  lover  ; 
He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and 

the  streams  are  against  him. 
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Up  and  away  to-morrow^  and  through  the 

red  dew  of  the  morning 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him 

back  to  his  prison.*' 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up 
from  the  banks  of  the  river, 

Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came 
Michael  the  fiddler. 

Long  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  lived  like  a 
god  on  Olympus, 

Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing 
music  to  mortals. 

Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks 
and  his  fiddle. 

"Long  live  Michael,"  they  cried,  "our 
brave  Acadian  minstrel ! " 

As  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession ;  and  straightway 

Father  Felician  advanced  with  Evangeline, 
greeting  the  old  man 

Kindly  and  oft,  and  recalling  the  past, 
while  Basil,  enraptured. 

Hailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  compan- 
ions and  gossips, 

Laughing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing 
mothers  and  daughters. 

Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of 
the  ci-devant  blacksmith. 

All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  pa- 
triarchal demeanor  ; 

Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of 
the  soil  and  the  climate, 

And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds 
were  his  who  would  take  them  ; 

Each  one  thought  in  his  heart,  that  he,  too, 
would  go  and  do  likewise. 

Thus  they  ascended  the  steps,  and  crossing 
the  breezy  veranda, 

Entered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  al- 
ready the  supper  of  Basil 

Waited  his  late  return  ;  and  they  rested 
and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  dark- 
ness descended. 

All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the 
landscape  with  silver. 

Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad 
stars  ;  but  within  doors, 

Brighter  than  these,  shone  the  faces  of 
friends  in  the  glimmering  lamp- 
light. 

Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  the  herdsman 


Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  to- 
gether in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet 

>iatchitoche8  tobacco, 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listenedy 

and  smiled  as  they  listened  :  — 
« Welcome   once  more,  my  friendsy  who 

long  have  been  friendless  and  home- 
less. 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is 

better  perchance  than  the  old  one  I 
Here  no  hung^  winter  congeals  oar  blood 

like  the  rivers  ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wfwth 

of  the  farmer. 
Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs   through 

the  soil,  as  a  keel  through  the  wi^ 

ter. 
All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are 

in  blossom  ;  and  grass  grows 
More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Cam^ 

dian  summer. 
Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and 

unclaimed  in  the  prairies  ; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 

and  forests  of  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and 

framed  into  houses. 
After  your  houses  are  built,  and  year  fields 

are  yellow  with  harvests. 
No  King  George  of  England  shall  drive 

you  away  from  your  homesteads, 
Burning  your  dwellings  and   bams,  and 

stealing    your    farms    and     your 

cattle.'^ 
Speaking  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful 

cloud  from  his  nostrils. 
While  his  huge,  brown  hand  came  thunder- 
ing down  on  the  table. 
So  that  the  guests  all  started  ;  and  Father 

Felician,  astounded, 
Suddenly  paused,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff 

half-way  to  his  nostrils. 
But  the  brave    Basil    resumed,   and    his 

words  were  milder  and  gayer  :  — 
"Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends, 

beware  of  the  fever  I 
For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian 

climate. 
Cured  by   wearing  a  spider  hung  round 

one's  neck  in  a  nutshell !  " 
Then  there  were  voices  heard  at  the  door, 

and  footsteps  approaching 
Sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of 

the  breezy  veranda. 
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It  was  the  neighboring  Creoles  and  small 

Acadian  planters, 
Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house 

of  Basil  the  Herdsman. 
Merry  the  meeting  was  of  ancient  com- 
rades and  neighbors  : 
Friend  clasped  friend  in  his  arms  ;  and 

they  who  before  were  as  strangers, 
Meeting  in   exile,  became  straightway  as 

mends  to  each  other. 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common 

coantry  together. 
But  in  the  neighboring  hall  a  strain  of 

music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  Michael's 

melodious  fiddle. 
Broke  up  all  further  speech.    Away,  like 

children  delighted. 
All    things    forgotten    beside,  they  gave 

themselves  to  the  maddening 
Whirl  of  the  giddy  dance,  as  it  swept  and 

swayed  to  the  music, 
Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush 

of  fluttering  garments. 

Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the 

hall,  the  priest  and  the  herdsman 
Sat,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present 

and  future ; 
While  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced, 

for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst 

of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an 

irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole 

forth  into  the  garden. 
Beaotifal  was  the  ni^t.   Behind  the  black 

wall  of  the  forest. 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the 

moon.     On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a 

tremulous  gleam  ox  the  moonlight, 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  dark- 
ened and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold 

flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souIb  in  odors,  that  were 

their  prayers  and  confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a 

silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy 

with  shadows  and  night-dews. 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.    The  calm 

and  the  magical  moonlight 


Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefin- 
able longings. 
As,  through  the  ^irden-gate,  aud  beneath 

the  shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of 

the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  sUvery  haze  upon  it, 

and  fire-flies 
Gleamed  and  floated  away  in  mingled  and 

infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of 

God  in  the  heavens. 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased 

to  marvel  aud  worship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the 

walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written 

upon  them,  "  Upharsin."     * 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the 

stars  and  the  fire-flies, 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried, "  O  Gabriel! 

O  my  beloved  t 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot 

behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice 

does  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah!  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path 

to  the  prairie  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on 

the  woodlands  around  me  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning 

from  labor. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream 

of  me  in  thy  slumbers  ! 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms 

be  folded  about  thee  ? '' 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  notes  of  a 

whippoorwill  sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods ;    and    anon, 

through  the  neighboring  thickets, 
Farther  and   farther  away   it  floated  and 

dropped  into  silence. 
"  Patience  ! "  whispered  the  oaks  from  orac- 
ular caverns  of  darkness  : 
And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  re- 
sponded, **  To-morrow  ! " 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day ;  and  all  the 

flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears, 

and  anointed  his  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in 

their  vases  of  crystal. 
*'  Farewell !  "  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at 

the  shadowy  threshold ; 
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"  See  that  you  bring  as  the  Prodigal  Sou 
from  his  fasting  and  famine, 

And,  too,  the  Foolish  V  irgin,  who  slept  when 
the  bridegroom  was  coming. 

«  Farewell ! "  answered  the  maiden,  and, 
smiling,  with  Basil  descended 

Down  to  the  river's  brink,  where  the  boat- 
men already  were  waiting. 

Thus  beginning  their  journey  with  morn- 
ing, and  sunshine,  and  gladness, 

Swiftly  they  followed  the  flight  of  him  who 
was  speeding  before  them, 

Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf 
over  the  desert. 

Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  day 
that  succeeded. 

Found  they  the  trace  of  his  course,  in  lake 
or  forest  or  river, 

Nor,  after  many  days,  had  they  found  him  ; 
but  vague  and  uncertain 

Rumors  alone  were  their  guides  through  a 
wild  and  desolate  country  ; 

Till,  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of 
Adayes, 

Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned 
from  the  garrulous  landlord, 

That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and 
guides  and  companions, 

Gabriel  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road 
of  the  prairies. 

IV 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land, 

where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty 

and  luminous  summits. 
Down    from  their  jagged,  deep    ravines, 

where  the  gorge,  like  a  gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the 

emigrant's  wagon. 
Westward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walle- 

way  and  Owyhee. 
Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the 

Wind-river  Mountains, 
Through  the   Sweet-water  Valley  precipi- 
tate leaps  the  Nebraska ; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout 

and  the  Spanish  sierras. 
Fretted  with  sands  and   rocks,  and  swept 

by  the  wind  of  the  desert. 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound, 

descend  to  the  ocean. 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud 

and  solemn  vibrations. 


Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the 

wondrous,  beautiful  prairies ; 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow 

and  sunshme. 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  rosea  and 

purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wandered  the  buffalo  herds,  and 

the  elk  and  the  roebuck  ; 
Over  them  wandered  the  wolves,  and  herds 

of  riderless  horses  ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that 

are  weary  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of 

Ishmael's  children, 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood ;  and  above 

their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestioy 

the  vulture. 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of    a   chieftain 

slaughtered  in  battle, 
By  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling 

the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps 

of  these  savage  marauders ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  mar- 
gins of  swift-running  rivers ; 
And  the  g^im,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite 

monk  of  the  desert, 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for 

roots  by  the  brook-side, 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crjMr 

talline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  Grod  inverted 

above  them. 

Into  this  wonderful  land,  at  the  base  of 

the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  hunters  and 

trappers  behind  him. 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  goidea,  tiie 

maiden  and  Basil 
Followed  his  flying  steps,  and  thought  eadi 

day  to  overtake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thondit  they  saw, 

the  smoke  of  his  camp-nre 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant 

plain  ;  but  at  nightfall, 
When   they  had  reached  the  place  they 

found  only  embers  and  ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  times 

and  their  bodies  were  wearr, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magio 

Fata  Morgana 
Showed  them  her  lakes  of   light,  that  re- 
treated and  vanished  before  them. 
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Onoe,  as  they  sat  by  their  eyeniDg  fire, 

Uiere  silently  entered 
Into  their  little  camp  an  Indian  woman, 

whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  and  patience 

as  f^at  as  her  sorrow. 
She  was  a  Shawnee  woman  returning  home 

to  her  people. 
From  the  far-ofif  hunting-grounds  of  the 

cruel  Camanches, 
Where  her  Canadian  husband,  a  Coureur- 

des-Bois,  had  been  murdered. 
Touched  were  their  hearts  at  her  story, 

and  warmest  and  friendliest  wel- 
come 
GaTe  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she 

sat  and  feasted  among  them 
On  the  buffalo-meat  and  the  venison  cooked 

on  the  embers. 
But  when  their  meal  was  done,  and  Basil 

and  all  his  companions. 
Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the 

chase  of  the  deer  and  the  bison. 
Stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 

slept  where  the  quivering  fire-light 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their 

forms  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets. 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she 

sat  and  repeated 
l^owly,  with  soft,  low  voice,  and  the  charm 

of  her  Indian  accent. 
All  the  tale  oi  her  love,  with  its  pleasures, 

and  pains,  and  reverses. 
Much  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tale,  and  to 

know  that  another 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and 

had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity 

and  woman's  compassion. 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had 

suffered  was  near  her. 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  dis- 
asters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and 

when  she  had  ended 
Still  was  mute  ;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  mys- 
terious horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  and 

repeated  the  tale  of  the  Mowis  ; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won 

and  wedded  a  maiden, 
Bat,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and 

passed  from  the  wigwam, 
Fading  and  meltiuff  away  and  dissolving 

into  the  sunshine. 


Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she 
followed  far  into  the  forest. 

Then,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed 
like  a  weird  incantation, 

Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who 
was  wooed  by  a  phantom. 

That  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's 
lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight. 

Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whis- 
pered love  to  the  maiden. 

Till  she  followed  his  green  and  waving 
plume  through  the  forest. 

And  nevermore  returned,  nor  was  seen 
again  by  her  people. 

Silent  with  wonder  and  strange  surprise, 
Evangeline  listened 

To  the  soft  How  of  her  magical  words,  till 
the  region  around  her 

Seemed  like  enchanted  ground,  and  her 
swarthy  g^est  the  enchantress. 

Slowly  over  Uie  tops  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains the  moon  rose. 

Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mys- 
terious splendor 

Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing 
and  filling  the  woodland. 

With  a  delicious  sound  the  brook  rushed 
by,  and  the  branches 

Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely 
audible  whispers. 

Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evan- 
geline's heart,  but  a  secret. 

Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite 
terror. 

As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into 
the  nest  of  the  swallow. 

It  was  no  earthly  fear.  A  breath  from  the 
region  of  spirits 

Seemed  to  float  m  the  air  of  night ;  and 
she  felt  for  a  moment 

That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was 
pursuing  a  phantom. 

With  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear 
and  the  phantom  had  vanished. 

Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was 

resumed  ;  and  the  Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  journeyed   along,  ''On   the 

western  slope  of  these  mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Robe 

chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them 

of  Mary  and  Jesus. 
Lond  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep 

with  pain,  as  they  hear  him." 
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Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion, 
£vangeline  answered, 

'*  Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good 
tidings  await  us  I  " 

Thither  they  turned  their  steeds  ;  and  be- 
hind a  spur  of  the  mountains, 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a 
murmur  of  voices. 

And  in  a  meadow  green  and  broad,  by  the 
bank  of  a  river, 

Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents 
of  the  Jesuit  Mission. 

Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  village, 

Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  chil- 
dren.   A  crucifix  fastened 

High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  over- 
shadowed by  grapevines, 

Looked  with  its  aeonized  face  on  the  multi- 
tude kneebng  beneath  it. 

This  was  their  rural  chapel.    Aloft,  through 
the  intricate  arches 

Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  the  chant  of  their 
vespers. 

Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus 
and  sighs  of  the  branches. 

Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  travellers, 
nearer  approaching. 

Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor,  and  joined  in 
the  evening  devotions. 

But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the 
benediction  had  fallen 

Forth  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seed 
from  the  hands  of  the  sower. 

Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the 
strangers,  and  bade  them 

Welcome  ;  and  when  they  replied,  he  smiled 
with  benignant  expression. 

Hearing  the  homelike  sounds  of  his  mother- 
tongue  in  the  forest. 

And,  with  words  of  kindness,  conducted 
them  into  his  wigvram. 

There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed, 
and  on  cakes  of  the  maize-ear 

Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the 
water-gourd  of  the  teacher. 

Soon  was  their  story  told  ;  and  the  priest 
with  solemnity  answered:  — 

**  Not   six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since 
Gabriel,  seated 

On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the 
maiden  reposes. 

Told  me  this    same  sad  tale  -;  then  arose 
and  continued  his  journey!" 


Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he 

spake  with  an  accent  of  kindness  ; 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  wrads  as 

in  winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the 

birds  have  departed. 
«  Far  to  the  north  he  has  gone,"  continned 

the  priest ;  ''but  in  antunm, 
When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again 

to  the  Mission." 
Then  Evangeline  said,  and  her  voice  was 

meek  and  submissive, 
'*  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is 

sad  and  afflicted." 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all ;  and 

betimes  on  the  morrow, 
Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  Indian 

guides  and  companions, 
Homeward  Basil  returned,  and  Evangeline 

stayed  at  the  Mission. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  sooeeeded 

each  other,  — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months  ;  and  the  fields 

of  maize  that  were  springing 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger 

she  came,  now  waving  above  her, 
Lifted    their  slender  shafts,   with  leaves 

interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows  and  granaries 

pillaged  by  squirrels. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was 

husked,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  thai  be- 
tokened a  lover. 
But  at  the  crooked  laaghed,  and  called  it  a 

thief  in  the  corn-field. 
Even  the   blood -red  ear   to  Evangeline 

brought  not  her  lover. 
**  Patience  I "  the  priest  would  say  ;  ^have 

faith,  and  thy  prayer  wUl  be  an- 
swered ! 
Look  at  this  vigorous  plant  that  lifts  its 

head  from  the  meadow. 
See  how  its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north, 

as  true  as  the  magnet ; 
This  is  the  compass- flower,  that  the  finger 

of  God  has  planted 
Here  in  the  houseless  wild,  to  direct  the 

traveller's  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limiUess  waste 

of  the  desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is   faith.     The 

blossoms  of  passion. 
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Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and 

fuller  of  fragrance, 
Bat  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and 

their  odor  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here, 

and  hereafter 
Crown  OS  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are 

wet  with  the  dews  of  nepenthe." 

So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the 

winter,  — yet  Gabriel  came  not ; 
Bloaaomed  the  opening  sprine,  and  the  notes 

of  the  robin  and  bluebird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet 

Gabriel  came  not. 
But  oo  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a 

rumor  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor 

of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the 

Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the 

Saginaw  River. 
And,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the 

lakes  of  St.  I^wrence, 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went 

from  the  Mission. 
When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  peril- 
ous marches. 
She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of 

the  Michigan  forests, 
Foond  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and 

fidlen  to  ruin  ! 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on, 
and  in  seasons  and  places 

Divert  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wan- 
dering maiden ;  — 

Now  in  the  Tents  of  Grace  of  the  meek 
Moravian  Missions, 

Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields 
of  the  army. 

Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and 
populous  cities. 

Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away 
nnremembered. 

Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope 
began  the  lone  journey  ; 

Faded  was  she  and  oU,  when  in  disappoint- 
ment it  ended. 

Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away 
from  her  beauty. 

Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the 
gloom  and  the  shadow. 


Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint 
streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 

Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her 
earthly  horizon. 

As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  the  morning. 


In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by 

the  Delaware  waters. 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of 

Penn  the  apostle. 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream 

the  city  he  founded. 
There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peach  is 

the  emblem  of  beauty. 
And  the  streets  still  re^ho  the  names  of 

the  trees  of  the  forest, 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads 

whose  haunts  they  molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evange- 
line landed,  an  exile. 
Finding  among  the  children  of  Penn  a  home 

and  a  country. 
There  old  Ren^  Leblanc  had  died ;  and 

when  he  departed. 
Saw  at  his  side  only  one  of  all  his  hundred 

descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly 

streets  of  the  city. 
Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and 

made  her  no  longer  a  stranger  ; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and 

Thou  of  the  Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian 

country. 
Where  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were 

brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disap- 
pointed endeavor. 
Ended,  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth, 

uncomplaining, 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned 

her  thoughts  and  her  footsteps. 
As  from  the  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists 

of  the  morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  land- 
scape below  us, 
Sun-illummed,  with  sinning  rivers  and  cities 

and  hamlets. 
So  fell  the  mbts  from   her  mind,  and  she 

saw  the  world  far  below  her, 
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Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love  ; 

and  the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth 

and  fair  in  the  distance. 
Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.      Within  her 

heart  was  his  image, 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  loye  and  youth,  as 

last  she  beheld  him. 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  death-like 

silence  and  absence. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not, 

for  it  was  not. 
Oyer  him  years  had  no  power ;  he  was  not 

changed,  but  transfigured ; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is 

dead,  and  not  absent ; 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  deyo- 

tion  to  others, 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sor- 
row had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  loye  diffused,  but,  like  to  some 

odorous  spices. 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling 

the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life, 

but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with   reyerent  steps,  the  sacred 

feet  of  her  Sayiour. 
Thus  many  years  she  liyed  as  a  Sister  of 

Mercy  ;  frequenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded 

lanes  of  the  city. 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  them- 

selyes  from  the  sunlight, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  lan- 
guished neglected. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was 

asleep,  as  the  watchman  repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all 

was  well  in  the  city. 
High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the 

light  of  her  taper. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as 

slow  through  the  suburbs 
Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers 

and  fruits  for  the  market, 
Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home 

from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence 

fell  on  the  city. 
Presaged  by   wondrous  signs,  and  mostly 

by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the    sun  in    their  flight,   with 

naught  in  their  craws  but  an  acorn. 


And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the 

month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silyer  stream,  till  it  spreads 

to  a  lake  in  the  meadow. 
So  death  flooded  life,  and,  o'erflowing  its 

natural  margin. 
Spread   to    a    brackish    lake,  the  silyer 

stream  of  existence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty 

to  charm,  the  oppressor  ; 
fiut  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  sooarge 

of  his  anger  ;  — 
Only,  alas  !    the  poor,  who    had  neither 

friends  nor  attendants, 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home 

of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst 

of  meadows  and  woodlands  ;  — 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it ;  but  still,  with 

its  gateway  and  wicket 
Meek,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble 

walls  seemed  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord :  ''  The  poor 

ye  always  haye  with  you." 
Thither,  by  nie^ht  and  by  day,  came  the 

Sister  of  Mercy.     The  dying 
Ix>oked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  in- 
deed, to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  fore- 
head with  splendor. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of 

saints  and  apostles. 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen 

at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the 

city  celestial. 
Into  whose  shining    gates    erelong    their 

spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  throagh  the 
streets,  deserted  and  silent, 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the 
door  of  tne  almshouse. 

Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of 
flowers  in  the  garden  ; 

And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the 
fairest  among  them. 

That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in 
their  frag^rance  and  beauty. 

Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  cor- 
ridors, cooled  by  the  east-wind. 

Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes 
from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 

While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the 
meadows  were  wafted 
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Sotuids    of    psalmsy   that    were   sung    by 
the  Swedes  in  their  ohuroh  at  Wi- 


Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of 

the  hour  on  her  spirit : 
Something  within  her  said,  "  At  length  thy 

trials  are  ended  ; '' 
Andy  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered 

the  cluunbers  of  sickness. 
Noiselessly   moved    about    the   assiduous, 

careful  attendants, 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching 

brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and 

oonoeahng  their  faces, 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts 

of  snow  by  the  roadside. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evange- 
line entered. 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while 

she  passed,  for  her  presence 
FeU  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on 

the  walls  of  a  prison. 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how 

Death,  the  consoler. 
Laying  his  lumd  upon  many  a  heart,  had 

healed  it  forever. 
Many  ftuniliar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the 

night  time  ; 
Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already 

by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feel- 
ing of  wonder. 

Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart, 
while  a  shudder 

Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten, 
the  flowerets  dropped  from  her  fin- 

ge«» 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light 

and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  hps  a  cry  of 

such  terriole  anguish. 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up 

from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the 

form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks 

that  shaded  his  temples  ; 
Bnty  as  he  lay  in  the   morning  light,   his 

face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of 

its  earlier  manhood ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of 

those  who  are  dying. 


Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the 

flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had 

besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the 

sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and 

his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  oe  sinking  down  through  infi- 
nite depths  in  the  darkness, 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  forever 

sinking  and  sinking. 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  mul- 
tiplied reverberations, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the 

hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender 

and  samt-like, 
"  Gabriel !  O  my  beloved  ! "  and  died  away 

into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the 

home  of  his  childhood  ; 
Green     Acadian    meadows,    with    sylvan 

rivers  among  them, 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands  ;  and, 

walking  under  their  shadow. 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline 

rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes  ;  and  as  slowly  he 

lifted  his  eyelids. 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline 

knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  be  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for 

the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed 

what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise  ;  and  Evangeline, 

kneeling  beside  him. 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on 

her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  ;  but  it  sud- 
denly sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of 

wind  at  a  casement 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear,  and  the  sorrow. 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsat- 
isfied longing. 

All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  an- 
guish of  patience  ! 

And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless 
head  to  her  bosom. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured, 
«*  Father,  I  thank  thee  1 " 
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Still  stands   the   forest  primeval ;  but  far 

away  from  its  shadow, 
Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the 

lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catho- 
lic churchyard, 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown 

and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flow- 

inc^  beside  them, 
Thousands    of    throbbing    hearts,    where 

theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever. 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs 

no  longer  are  busy. 
Thousands   of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs 

have  ceased  from  their  labors. 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have 

completed  their  journey  ! 


Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  bat  un- 
der the  shade  of  its  branches 

Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs 
and  language. 

Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and 
misty  Atlantic 

Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fa- 
thers from  exile 

Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die 
in  its  bosom. 

In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the 
loom  are  still  busy  ; 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and 
their  kirtles  of  homespun. 

And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's 
story. 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep> 
voiced,  neighboring  ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers 
the  wail  of  the  forest. 
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After  the  publication  of  Evangeline^  there  was  a  pe- 
riod when  Mr.  Longfellow's  mood  waa  not  a  poetic  one. 
He  pleased  himself  with  writing  the  tale  of  Kavanagh^ 
but  there  are  frequent  laments  in  his  diary  at  his  un- 
productiyeness ;  that  the  golden  days  of  Okstober,  usu- 
ally so  fruitful  in  verse,  faded  away  and  left  no  lines 
written  ;  tliat  his  growing  fame  brought  him  numberless 
interruptions,  and  that  the  routine  of  his  college  work 
was  becoming  intolerable.  Now  and  then  a  poem  came 
to  him,  and  he  even  made  headway  with  a  dramatic 
romance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  abandoned  the 
work  finally.  It  was  two  years  after  finishing  Evan- 
geline before  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  material 
to  warrant  him  in  planning  a  new  volume  of  poems. 
The  Seaside  and  the  PireHae  was  published  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  with  The  BuUding  of  the  Ship  as  the  leading 
piece. 

The  form  of  the  poem  was  clearly  suggested  by 
Schiller's  Song  of  the  BeU^  which  has  more  than  once 
served  poets  as  a  modeL  Schiller  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  a  new  artLstio  form,  uid  Mr.  Longfellow,  in 
adopting  the  general  scheme,  showed  his  apprehension 
of  its  capacity  by  the  skill  with  which  he  moved  from 
one  passage  to  another,  using  the  short  lines  to  express 
the  quicker,  more  sudden,  or  hurried  action,  the  longer 
to  indicate  lingering,  moderate  action  or  reflection. 
The  oratorical  character  of  the  poem,  so  to  speak,  has 
always  caught  the  ear,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  poet's  diary  shortly  after  the  puUication  of  the 
book,  this  entry :  — 

**  February  12,  1850.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Kemble 
read  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  to  an 
audience  of  more  than  three  thousand,  portions  oi  A» 
You  Like  It  ;  then  The  Building  of  the  Shipy  standing 
out  upon  the  platform,  book  in  hand,  tremblinff,  palpi- 
tating, and  weeping,  and  giving  every  word  its  true 
weight  and  emphasis.  She  pr^aced  the  recital  by  a 
few  words,  to  this  effect :  that  when  she  first  saw  the 
poem,  she  desired  to  read  it  before  a  Boston  audience  ; 


and  she  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  make  evMj  woid 

audible  to  that  great  multitude." 
By  thia  graoeiul  action  Mrs.  Kemble  wmj  well  hKf 

thrown  into  concrete  form  the  lines  with  whUk  Mr. 

Longfellow  dosed  the  sonnet  oommamoratinf  ber  mmI- 

ings,— 

O  happy  Poet  I .  . . 

How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  reJoiM 

To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voioe  I 

But  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  vMt  mnltitad*  wm 
stirred  to  its  depths  not  so  much  by  the  artistic  ooid- 
pleteness  of  the  rendition,  as  by  the  impawkwmd  bant 
with  which  the  poem  doses,  and  whidi  fell  nuai  bo 
listless  ears  in  the  deep  agitation  of  the  erentfol  vmt 
1860.  Mr.  Noah  Brooks  in  his  paper  on  Lineoin*t  /as- 
agination  {Scribner'^s  Monthly,  August,  1879)  mentlona 
that  he  found  the  President  one  day  attnoted  bj  thflae 
stanzas,  quoted  in  a  political  speech.  "  Knowiiig  the 
whole  poem,**  he  adds,  **  as  one  of  my  earil  ninnliaa 
in  redtation,  I  began,  at  his  request,  with  toe  deaci^ 
tion  of  the  launch  of  the  ship,  uid  repeated  it  to  the 
end.  As  he  listened  to  the  last  lines,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  his  cheeks  were  wet.  He  did  not  sfieak 
for  some  minutes,  but  finally  said,  with  simdldtv  :  *  It 
is  a  wonderful  gift  to  be  able  to  stir  men  uke  that.*  ** 
Dr.  William  Everett,  in  his  remarks  before  the  Masai 
ohusetU  Historical  Society,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  called  attention  to  the  striking  eootraat  ia 
these  spirited,  hopeful  lines  to  Horace's  tiaodd, 
ulous  O  navi*. 

In  his  diary,  under  date  of  March  23, 1860,  Mr. 
fellow  writes :  **  Cast  lead  fiat-irons  for  the  ohfldren,  to 
their  great  ddight.  G.  in  great  and  Joyous  exdteoMiit, 
which  he  showed  by  the  most  voluble  qMoch.  K. 
showed  his  only  in  his  eyes,  and  looked  on  in  aileiice. 
The  casting  was  to  them  as  grand  as  the  casting  of  a 
bell  to  grown-up  children.  Why  not  write  for  worn  a 
Song  of  the  Lead  FUU-Iron  t  ** 
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DEDICATION 

As  one  who,  walkmg  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hean  roand    about  him    voices  as  it 
darkens. 
And  seeing  not  the  forms  from  which  the j 
come. 
Pauses  from  time  to  time,  and  turns  and 
hearkens  ; 

So  walking  here  in  twilight,  O  my  friends  ! 
I  hear  your  voices,  softened  by  the  dis- 
tance, 
And  pause,  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each  sends 
His   words  of  friendship,  comfort,  and 
assistance. 

If  any  thought  of  mine,  or  sung  or  told. 
Has  ever  given  delight  or  consolation, 

Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousand-fold. 
By  every  friendly  sign  and  salutation. 

Thanks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye   have 
shown ! 
Thanks  for  each  kindly  word,  each  silent 
token. 
That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone. 
Friends  are  around  us,  though  no  word 
be  spoken. 

Kind  messages,  that  pass  from  land  to 
land  ; 
Kiod  letters,  that  betray  the  heart's  deep 
history. 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand,  — 
One  touch  of  fire,  —  and  all  the  rest  is 
mystery ! 

Tlie  pleasant  books,  that  silently  among 
Oar  household  treasures   tiJce  familiar 
places. 
And  are  to  us  as  if  a  livine  tongue 

Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pictured 
faces  I 

Perhaps  on  earth  I  never  shall  behold. 
With  eye  of  sense,  your  outward  form 
and  semblance  ; 
Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  g^w  old. 
But  live  forever  young  in  my  remem- 
brance ! 

Never  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away  ! 
Tour  gentle  voices  will  flow  on  forever. 


When  life  grows  bare  and  tarnished  with 
decay, 
As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a 
river. 

Not  chance  of  birth  or  place  has  made  us 
friends. 
Being  oftentimes  of  different  tongues  and 
nations, 
But  the  endeavor  for  the  selfsame  ends. 
With  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  as- 
pirations. 

Therefore  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk, 
Saddened,  and  mostly  silent,  with  emo- 
tion ; 

Not  interrupting  with  intrusive  talk 
The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean. 

Therefore  I  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest. 
At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps 
are  lighted. 
To  have  my  place   reserved  among   the 
rest. 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  unin- 
vited I 


BY  THE  SEASIDE 
THE  BUILDING  OF  THE   SHIP 

"  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master  ! 

Stanch  and  strong,  a  eoodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  msaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  I " 

The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  Master  heard  ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the 

heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art. 
A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips. 
As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 
Play  round  the  bows  of  ships. 
That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 
And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee. 
He  answered,  **  Erelong  we  will  latmch 
A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  stanch, 
As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea  !  " 
And  first  with  nicest  skill  and  art. 
Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 
A  little  model  the  Master  wrought, 
Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man. 
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Its  counterpart  in  miniature  ; 
That  with  a  hand  more  swift  and  sure 
The  greater  labor  might  be  brought 
To  answer  to  his  inward  thought. 
And  as  he  labored,  his  mind  ran  o'er 
The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore, 
And  above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all 
Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall, 
Whose  picture  was  han?ine  on  the  wall, 
With  bows  and  stern  raised  high  in  air, 
And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there, 
And  signal  lanterns  and  flags  afloat, 
And  eight  round  towers,  like  those  that 

frown 
From  some  old  castle,  looking  down 
Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 
And  he  said  with  a  smile,  **  Our  ship,  I  wis, 
Shall  be  of  another  form  than  this  !  " 
It  was  of  another  form,  indeed  ; 
Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 
A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft ; 
Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the 

blast, 
Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast, 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm  ; 
Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 
With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees. 
That  ^e  might  be  docile  to  the  helm. 
And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas, 
Closing  behind,  with  miehty  force. 
Might  aid  and  not  impede  her  course. 

In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel. 
That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  vrave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  ! 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground. 

Lay  the  timber  piled  around  ; 

Timber  of  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  oak, 

And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees  ; 

Brought  from  regions  far  away. 

From  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay. 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke  I 

Ah  1  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion  I 

There 's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean. 

But  every  climate,  every  soil, 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 

And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall  I 

The  sun  was  rising  o'er  the  sea, 
And  long  the  level  shadows  lay. 
As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  be 


Of  some  great,  aii^  ar^y» 

Framed  and  launched  m  a  single  day. 

That  silent  architect,  the  son, 

Had  hewn  and  laid  them  every  one. 

Ere  the  work  of  man  was  yet  oegoii. 

Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 

A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning, 

Listened,  to  catch  his  slightest  meaning. 

Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 

In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach. 

Interrupted  the  old  man's  speech. 

Beautiful  they  were,  in  sooth. 

The  old  man  and  the  fiery  youth  I 

The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  bndn 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  again  ;  — 

The  fiery  youth,  who  was  to  be 

The  heir  of  his  dexterity. 

The  heir  of  his  house,  and  his  daughter's 

hand. 
When  he  had  built  and  launched  from 

land 
What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

*'  Thus,"  said  he,  <«  wiU  we  build  thia  ihip  I 

Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip, 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care  ; 

Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware  ; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Greorgia  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  ftune. 

And  the  Union  be  her  name  1 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee  1 " 

The  Master's  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard  ; 

And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside. 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door, 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  bride. 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair. 

And  her  cheek  was    glowing  fresh  and 

fair, 
W^ith  the  breath  of  mom  and  the  soft  sea 

air. 
Like  a  beauteous  barge  was  she. 
Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach  ; 
But  he 
Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  sea  I 
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Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That  oheyeth  Liove's  eommand  I 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  followeth  Love's  behest 
Far  exoeUeth  all  the  rest ! 

Thns  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  the  noble  task  oeeun, 

And  soon  throughout  the  ^ip-yard's  bounds 

Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 

Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  plied 

With  vigorous  arms  on  every  side  ; 

Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well, 

That,  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong. 

Was  lying  ready,  and  stretched  along 

The  blocks,  weU  placed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one 

Who  sees  his  labor  well  bes^, 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied. 

By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tide  ! 

And  when  the  hot,  long  day  was  o'er, 
The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 
Sat  with  uie  maiden  calm  and  still, 
And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 
Removed  beyond  the  evening  chill. 
The  father  sat,  and  told  them  tales 
Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales. 
Of  pirates  coasting  the  Spanish  Main, 
And  ships  that  never  came  back  again. 
The  ehaaoe  and  change  of  a  sailors  life. 
Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife. 
His  roviMT  fancy,  like  the  wind. 
That  nothing  can  stay  and  nothing  can 

bind. 
And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 
With  shadows  of  palms,  and  shining  sands, 
Where  the  tumbling  surf. 
O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 
Washes  the  feet  of  the  swaruiy  Lascar, 
As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf. 
And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 
At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea. 
With  all  its  terror  and  mystery. 
The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 
That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind  I 
And   whenever   the    old    man  paused,   a 

gleam 
From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile 

illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dr^un  ; 


And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark 
What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark. 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest, 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast ! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Stemson  and  keelson  and  stemson-knee, 

Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 

A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view  ! 

And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 

Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length. 

Wonderful  for  form  and  strength, 

Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk. 

Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk  ! 

And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  upwreath- 

Rose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 

Caldron,  that  glowed, 

And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheath- 

inff. 
And  amid  the  clamors 
Of  clattering  hammers, 
He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men  :  — 

«  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  cusaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  ! " 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band. 

Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand. 

That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 

Over  the  movement  of  the  whole-; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 

Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the 

land, 
And  immovable  and  fast 
Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing 

blast! 
And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 
By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood. 
With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind 
Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
It  Mras  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould. 
Not  like  a  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  old, 
Or  Naiad  rising  from  the  water. 
But  modelled  from   the  Master's  daugh- 
ter! 
On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 
'Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal 
Hght, 
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Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the 

cUrk, 
Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark, 
The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 
Guiding  the  vessel,  in  its  flight, 
By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright  I 

Behold,  at  last, 
Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 
Is  swung  into  its  place  ; 
Shrouds  and  stays 
Holding  it  firm  and  fast  I 

Long  a«). 

In  the  deer-haunted  forests  of  Maine, 
When  upon  mountain  and  plain 
Lay  the  snow. 

They  fell,  —  those  lordly  pines  I 
Those  grand,  majestic  pmes  ! 
'Mid  shouts  and  cheers 
The  jaded  steers, 
Fantmg  beneath  the  goad. 
Dragged  down  the  wear}-,  winding  road 
Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall. 
To  be  shorn  of  their  streammg  hair, 
And  naked  and  bare. 
To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 
Of  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main, 
Whose  roar 

Would  remind  them  forevermore 
Of  their  native  forests  they  should  not  see 
ag^n. 

And  eveiTwhere 
The  slenaer,  graceful  spars 
Poise  aloft  in  the  air. 
And  at  the  mast-head. 
White,  blue,  and  red, 
A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars. 
Ah  1  when  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 
In  foreign  harbors  shall  behold 
That  flag  unrolled, 
'T  will  be  as  a  friendly  hand 
Stretched  out  from  his  native  land, 
Filling  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and 
endless  I 

All  is  finished  I  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched  I 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched. 

And  o*er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight, 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 


The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide. 

With  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honor  of  her  marriage  day. 

Her  snow-white  signiQs  fluttering,  Mend- 

ing,  . 
Round  her  like  a  veil  descending. 

Ready  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 
Shadows  from  the  flags  and  shrouds. 
Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds. 
Broken  by  many  a  sudden  fleck, 
Fall  around  them  on  the  deck. 

The  prayer  is  said. 
The  service  read. 

The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head  ; 
And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 
Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  his  son, 
Kisses  his  daughter's  glowing  oh»Bk 
In  sdence,  for  he  cannot  speuc, 
And  ever  faster 

Down  his  own  the  tears  begin  to  run. 
The  worthy  pastor  — 
The  shephera  of  that  wandering  flock^ 
That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wolc^ 
That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold. 
Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock  — 
Spake,  with  accents  mild  and  clear. 
Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer. 
But  tedious  to  the  bridegroom's  ear. 
He  knew  the  chart 
Of  the  sailor's  heart. 
All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefs. 
All  its  shallows  and  rocky  reefs. 
All  those  secret  currents,  that  flow 
With  such  resistless  undertow. 
And  lift  and  drift,  with  terrible  force, 
The  will  from  its  moorings  and  its  conrsc. 
Therefore     he     spake,     and     thus     said 
he:  — 
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**  Like  unto  ships  far  off  at  sea. 

Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we. 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound, 

Seems  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

And  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  sides. 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink. 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 

Ah  1  it  is  not  the  sea. 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves, 

But  ourselves 

That  rock  and  rise 

With  endless  and  uneasy  motion. 

Now  touching  the  very  skies. 

Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 

Ah  !  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 

Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 

Ever  level  and  ever  true 

To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do. 

We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 

The  Fortunate    Isles,  on  whose    shining 

beach 
The  sights  we   see,  and    the  sounds   we 

hear, 
WiU  be  tboae  of  joy  and  not  of  fear  ! '' 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word, 

LcMid  and  sudden  there  was  heard. 

All  aroond  them  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see!  she  stirs  ! 

She  starts,  —  she  moves,  —  she  seems  to 

feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 
And,  spuming  with  her  foot  the  g^und. 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  ! 


And  lo  I  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"  Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray, 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms  I 


y* 


How  beautiful  she  is  !     How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care  1 
Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship  I 


Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer! 
The  mobtened  eye,  the  trembling  lip. 
Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife. 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be  ! 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  vears. 
Is  banging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock  ; 
'T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  eale  ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest^  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  I 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,   our  prayers,  our 

tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee  1 


SEAWEED 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  bis  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  sur^s. 
Laden  with  seaweed  from  the  rocks  : 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges. 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore  ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing. 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador  ; 
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From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyau  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides  ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  ramj  seas  ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches. 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  erelong 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness. 

In  its  vastuess. 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song  : 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavor 

That  forever 
Wrestle  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate  ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded. 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 


CHRYSAOR 

In  the  tint  edition  of  The  SeaHde  and  the  Fireside 
this  poem  bore  the  title  of  The  Evening  Star. 

Just  above  yon  sandy  bar. 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
LfOnely  and  lovely,  a  sinele  star 

Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glimmer. 

Into  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Falls  the  trail  of  its  golden  splendor, 


And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 
Is  ever  refulgent,  soft,  and  tender. 

Chrysaor,  rising  out  of  the  sea, 

Showed  thus  glorious  and  thns  emalouB, 
Leaving  the  arms  of  CallirrhoS, 

Forever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous. 

Thus  o'er  the  ocean  faint  and  far 
Trailed  the  gleam  of  his  falchion  brightly; 

Is  it  a  God,  or  is  it  a  star 
That,  entranced,  I  gaze  on  nightly  ! 


THE   SECRET  OF  THE  SEA 

Ah  1  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea  ! 
All  the  old  romantic  legends, 

All  my  dreams,  oome  back  to  me. 

Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sandal. 
Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore  ; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sailors. 
And  the  answer  from  the  shore  1 

Most  of  all,  the  Spanish  ballad 
Haunts  me  oft,  and  tarries  long, 

Of  the  noble  Count  Amaldos 
And  the  sailor's  mystic  song. 

Like  the  long  waves  on  a  searbeach. 
Where  the  sand  as  silver  shines, 

With  a  soft,  monotonous  cadence. 
Flow  its  unrhymed  lyric  lines ;  -— 

Telling  how  the  Count  Amaldos, 
With  his  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

Saw  a  fair  and  stately  galley, 
Steering  onward  to  Uie  land  ;  — 

How  he  heard  the  ancient  helmsman 
Chant  a  song  so  wild  and  clear. 

That  the  sailing  sea-bird  slowly 
Poised  upon  the  mast  to  hear. 


Till  his  soul  was  full  of  loneiug. 

And  he  cried,  with  impure  strong,  — 

"  Helmsman  1  for  the  love  of  heaven. 
Teach  me,  too,  that  wondrous  song  ! " 

*<  Wonldst  thou,"  —  so  the  helmsman  an- 
swered, 
**  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea  ? 
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Onlj  those  who  hrave  its  daneen 
Comprehend  its  mystery  !  ^ 

In  emoh  sail  that  skims  the  horizon, 
In  each  landward-blowing  breeze, 

I  behold  that  stately  galley, 
Hear  those  mournful  melodies ; 

Till  my  sonl  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me. 


TWILIGHT 

Thb  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 

Bat  in  the  fisherman's  cottage 
There  shines  a  ruddier  light. 

And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  window. 

As  if  those  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  <uirkness 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  benmng  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild, 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement. 
Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak. 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother 
Drive  the  color  from  her  cheek  ? 


SIR   HUMPHREY  GILBERT 

Southward  with  fleet  of  ice 
Sailed  the  corsair  Death  ; 


Wild  and  fast  blew  the  blast. 

And  the  east-wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordly  ships  of  ice 

Glisten  in  the  sun  ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide. 

Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run. 

His  sails  of  white  sea-mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rain  ; 
But  where  he  passed  there  were  oast 

Leaden  shadows  o'er  the  main. 

Eastward  from  Campobello 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  ; 

Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  bore. 
Then,  alas  !  the  land-wind  failed. 

Alas  I  the  land-wind  failed. 
And  ice-cold  grew  the  night ; 

And  nevermore,  on  sea  or  shore, 
Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck, 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand  ; 
«  Do  not  fear  I  Heaven  is  as  near," 

He  said,  "  by  water  as  by  land  I "    * 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  niffht, 

Without  a  signal's  sound, 
Out  of  the  sea,  mysteriously. 

The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds  ; 

Every  mast,  as  it  passed. 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouds. 

They  grappled  with  their  prize. 
At  midmght  black  and  cold  I 

As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock  ; 
Heavily  the  g^und-swell  rolled. 

Southward  through  day  and  dark, 
They  drift  in  close  embrace. 

With  mist  and  rain,  o'er  the  open  main  ; 
Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

Southward,  forever  southward, 
They  drift  throup^h  dark  and  day  ; 

And  like  a  dream,  in  the  Gulf-Stream 
Sinking,  vanish  all  away. 
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THE   LIGHTHOUSE 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea. 
And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away, 

The  Lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry, 
A  piflar  of  tire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day. 

Even  at  this  distance  I  can  see  the  tides. 
Upheaving,  break  unheard  along  its  base, 

A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  subsides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening  darkens,  lo  I  how  bright, 

Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight 

air. 

Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its  light 

With  strange,  unearthly  splendor  in  the 

glare  I 

Not  one  alone  ;  from  each  projecting  cape 
And  perilous  reef  along  the  ocean's  verge, 

Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape. 
Holding  its  lantern  o^r  the  restless  surge. 

Like  the  g^at  giant  Christopher  it  stands 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave. 

Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands. 
The  night-o*ertaken  mariner  to  save. 

And  the  great  ships  sail  outward  and  return. 
Bending  and  bowing  o*er  the  billowy 
swells, 
And  ever  joyful,  as  they  see  it  bum. 

They   wave  their  sUent  welcomes  and 
farewells. 

They  come  forth  from  the  darkness,  and 
their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze. 
And  eager  faces,  as  the  light  unveils. 
Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while  they 
g^aze. 

The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child, 
On  his  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  fade  and 
sink  ; 

And  when,  returning  from  adventures  wild, 
He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 

Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  through  all  the  silent 
night 

Bums  on  forevermore  that  (quenchless  flame. 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light  I 


of 


It  sees  the  ocean  to  its  bosom  clasp 
The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  toe  kios 
peace  ; 

It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their 
And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a 


The  startled  waves  leap  over  it ;  the  storm 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scourges  of  the  nun, 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hnrri- 
cane. 

The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the 
din 
Of  wings  and  winds  and  solitary  eries. 
Blinded  and  maddened  by  the  light  within. 
Dashes  himself  against  the  glare,  and 
dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the 
shock, 
But  hails  tiie  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

**  Sail  on  I "  it  says,   **  sail  on,  ye  stately 
ships  ! 
And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ooean 
span ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse^ 
Be    yours  to  bring    man    nearer    onto 
man!" 


THE   FIRE   OF  DRIFT-WOOD 

DEVEREUX  FARM,  NEAR  MARBLEHSAD 

**  September  29,  1846.  A  deUdons  drlT*  with  F. 
through  Mmlden  and  Lynn  to  Marbiebeft^  to  Tbit  B. 
W.  at  the  Devereax  Farm  by  the  aea-aidt.  Drove 
across  the  beautiful  sand,  what  a  deUctom  oone  I 
The  ocean  in  the  sunshine  cliangiiig  frcm  tbo  iflTory 
hue  of  the  thin  waves  upon  the  beach,  timmfli  tbe 
lighter  and  the  deeper  green,  to  a  rich  pmplo  la  tbe 
horison.  We  recalled  the  times  past,  and  tbo  days 
when  we  were  at  Nahaut.  Hie  Devereuz  Farm  la 
by  the  sea,  some  miles  from  Lynn.  An  old-faahionad 
farm-house,  with  low  rooms,  and  narrow  windows 
rattling  in  the  eea-breese."  From  this  Tisit  qinvDf  tiir 
poem  that  follows.  In  a  letter  in  1879  to  a  corrMDoad* 
ent  who  had  raised  a  matter-of-fact  objection.  Mr.  Lot 
fellow  readilv  admitted  that  the  harbor  and  ligtittiOOBe, 
which  he  Tisited  the  same  day,  could  not  be  mob  frim 
the  windows  of  the  farm-house. 

We  sat  within  the  farm-hoose  old. 
Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze  damp  and  cold 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 
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Not  Car  swaj  we  saw  the  port. 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, 
The  lighthouse,  the  dismantled  fort. 

The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Deaceadinff,  filled  the  little  room  ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 
Our  Yoicta  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  manj  a  yanished  soene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said. 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was 
dead ; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again  ; 

Tlie  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

Tlie  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had    something    strange,  I  could    but 
mark  ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 


Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips. 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  failed, 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames. 
The  ooean,  roaring  up  the  beach. 

The  gusty  blast,  the  bickering  flames, 
AU  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech  ; 

Untfl  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain, 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart. 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

O  flames    that    glowed  I    O    hearts  that 
yearned  I 
They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 


The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned. 
The  thoughts  that  burned  and   glowed 
within. 


BY  THE  FIRESIDE 


RESIGNATION 


Written  in  the  aatumn  of  1848,  after  the  deeth  of  hie 
little  dauffhter  Fanny.  There  is  a  paaaage  in  the  poet*a 
dianr,  under  date  of  Norember  12,  in  wliich  he  aaja : 
**  I  feel  very  aad  to^y.  I  miaa  very  much  my  dear  lit- 
tle Fanny.  An  ini4>peaaahle  longinff  to  aee  her  oomaa 
OTer  me 


ly.    An  inuipeaaahle  longing  to  aee  hei 
at  timea,  which  I  can  hardly  oontroL" 


There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying. 

Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

Let  us  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and 
vapors  ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  runereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  I    What  seems  so  is 
transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead,  —  the  child  of  our  affec- 
tion, — 
But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  pro- 
tection. 
And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclu- 
sion, 
By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  &om  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollu- 
tion. 
She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 
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Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  un- 
broken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking   that  our  remembrance,  though 
unspoken, 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her  ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child  ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  faoe. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the 
ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest,  — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE   BUILDERS 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time  ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low  ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise. 
Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these  ; 

I^ave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 


In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  ean 
Each  minute  and  unseeu  ^irt ; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 

Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base  ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  nkj. 


SAND   OF   THE    DESERT   IN   AN 
HOUR-GLASS 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot 
clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought, 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  I 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 

How  many  histories  known  ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er. 

When  into  Egvpt  from  the  patriarch's  sight 
His  favorite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 
Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread. 

Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 
Scattered  it  as  they  sped  ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress. 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and 
faith 

Illumed  the  wilderness  ; 
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Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 

P^udng  the  Dead  Sea  beach, 
And  singinff  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  halF-articalate  speech ; 

Or  carayans,  that  from  Bassora's  gate 
With  westward  steps  depart ; 

Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 
And  resolute  in  heart ! 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  hare 
passed  ! 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last. 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And   as  I  gase,  these    narrow  walls   ex- 
pand ;— 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast. 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun. 

Across  the  boundless  plain. 
The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  run, 

Till  thought  pursues  in  Tain. 

The  Tision  Tanishes  !     These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun. 
Shot  oat  the  hot,  immeasurable  plain  ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run ! 


THE   OPEN   WINDOW 


TteoU 


ET. 


bj  the  Wndmi  U  what  wu  known  m  the 
which  f  onn«rly  stood  on  Bnttle  Street, 
of  Bptflu  Btreei,  in  Cambridge.    It  wu  in  thin 
that  Baron  Riedeeel  waa  quartered  aapriaoner  of 
aftar  the  eorrender  of  Borgojme,  and  tbe  window- 
aaed  to  be  shown  on  wkleh  the  Baroneai  wrote 
asM  with  a  diamond. 

Thk  old  house  by  the  lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade, 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air  ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children. 

They  were  no  longer  there. 


The  large  Newfoundland  house-dog 
Was  standing  by  the  door  ; 

He  looked  for  his  little  playmates, 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens. 
They  played  not  in  the  hall ; 

But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  sadness 
Were  hanging  over  all. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches. 
With  sweet,  familiar  tone  ; 

But  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone  ! 

And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me. 

He  could  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  !  closer, 

I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand  ! 


KING    WITLAF'S   DRINKING- 
HORN 

**  September  30, 184S.  Worked  npon  Kavanaph  all 
the  morning;  and  wound  up  with  King  WiUaJ^t 
Drinking-Hom^  which  I  painted  with  a  sweep  of  the 
pencil  Just  before  dinner." 

WiTLAF,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed, 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed,  — 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels. 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl. 

They  might  remember  the  donor. 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  souL 

So  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  goblet  pass  ; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

Like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf , 
They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore. 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit. 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 


no 
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The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies  ; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 

Guthlac  and  Bartholomseus, 
Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney, 
And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head, 

And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered. 
But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 
He  clutched  the  golden  bowl. 

In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 
Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  sonl. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore, 
For  they  cried,  '*  Fill  high  tiie  goblet ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more  ! " 


CASPAR  BECERRA 

This  poem  appears  to  have  been  euggested  by  a  pas- 
Mtge  in  Bterling^s  Spanish  Painters^  which  Mr.  Looff- 
fellow  was  reading  at  the  time  with  great  pleasure.  He 
had  some  thought  of  writing  a  drama  based  on  Ster- 
ling's account  of  MuriUo*s  life  in  Serille. 

Bt  his  evening  fire  the  artist 
Pondered  o'er  his  secret  shame  ; 

Baffled,  weary,  and  disheartened, 
Still  he  mused,  and  dreamed  of  fame. 

'T  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
That  had  tasked  his  utmost  skill ; 

But,  alas  !  his  fair  ideal 

Vanished  and  escaped  him  still. 

From  a  distant  Eastern  island 

Had  the  precious  wood  been  brought ; 

Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 
At  his  toil  untiring  wrought ; 

Till,  discouraged  and  desponding. 

Sat  he  now  in  shadows  deep. 
And  the  day's  humiliation 

Found  oblivion  in  sleep. 

Then  a  voice  cried,  "  Rise,  O  master  ! 

From  the  burning  brand  of  oak 
Shape  the  thought  that  stirs  within  thee ! " — 

And  the  startled  artist  woke,  — 


Woke,  and  from  the  smoking  embers 
Seized  and  quenched  the  glowing  wood ; 

And  therefrom  he  carved  an  imagOy 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  good. 

O  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet  I 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart : 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art 


PEGASUS  IN  POUND 

Written  as  proem  to  7^  gjfn^,  a  collection  of 
edited  by  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Once  into  a  quiet  village, 

Without  haste  and  without  heed, 
In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 

Strayed  the  poet's  winged  steed. 


It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 

Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  abidKwm, 
And,  like  livmg  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  leavei. 

Loud  the  clamorous  bell  was  ringing 
From  its  belfry  gaunt  and  grim  ; 

'T  was  the  daily  cidl  to  labor. 
Not  a  triumph  meant  for  him. 

Not  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape. 

In  its  eleaming  vapor  veiled  ; 
Not  the  less  he  breathed  the  odors 

That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  upon  the  village  common, 
By  the  school-boys  he  was  found  ; 

And  the  wise  men,  in  their  wisdom. 
Put  him  straightway  into  pound. 

Then  the  sombre  village  orier. 

Ringing  loud  his  brazen  bell, 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 

There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people. 
Rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old. 

Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 
Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 
Fell,  with  vapors  cold  and  dim  ; 

But  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter. 
Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  him. 
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Fatieiitly,  and  still  expectant, 

Lookeid  he  through  the  wooden  bars, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 
Saw  the  tranqoU,  patient  stars  ; 

Till  at  lei^th  the  bell  at  midnight 
Soanded  from  its  dark  abode. 

And,  from  out  a  neighboring  farm-yard, 
Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed. 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended. 
Breaking  from  his  iron  chain. 

And  unfolding  far  his  pinions, 
To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 
Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 

Lo  !  the  strange  steed  had  departed. 
And  they  knew  not  when  nor  where. 

But  they  found,  upon  the  greensward 
Where  his  struggling  hoofs  had  trod, 

Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 
From  the  hoof-marks  in  the  sod. 

From  that  hour,  the  fount  unfailing 
Gladdens  the  whole  region  round, 

Strengthening  all  who  drink  its  waters. 
While  it  soothes  them  with  its  sound. 


TEGNfiR'S    DRAPA 

**  Ootobo*  14, 1847.  Went  to  town,  after  flnUhing  a 
poem  on  Tegn^*s  death,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  None 
poaCfT.*^  In  the  tmk  edition,  the  poem  bore  the  title 
r«yMr*«  De&ih.  The  word  drapa  agnifles  death-eong, 
ordirfa. 

I  HEAJU>  a  Toice,  that  cried, 
^  Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  1 " 
And  through  the  misty  air 
Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 
Of  sunward  sailing  cranes. 


I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky. 

Blasts  from  Niffelheim 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  forever  cried. 
Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead ! " 


And  died  away 

Through  the  dreary  night. 

In  accents  of  despair. 

Balder  the  Beautiful, 
God  of  the  summer  sun. 
Fairest  of  all  the  Gods  ! 
Light  from  his  forehead  beamed, 
Runes  were  upon  his  toneue, 
As  on  tlie  warrior's  swoid. 

All  things  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  him  harm  ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones  ; 
All  save  the  mistletoe. 
The  sacred  mistletoe  ! 

Header,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence. 
Pierced  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud. 
Made  of  the  mistletoe. 
The  accursed  mistletoe ! 

They  laid  him  in  his  ship. 
With  horse  and  harness. 
As  on  a  funeral  pyre- 
Odin  placed 
A  ring  upon  his  finger, 
And  whispered  in  lus  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship  I 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea. 

Till  like  the  sun  it  seemed. 

Sinking  beneath  the  waves. 

Balder  returned  no  more  ! 

So  perish  the  old  Grods  ! 
But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 
Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 
Fairer  than  the  old. 
Over  its  meadows  green 
Walk  the  young  bfu^  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

O  ye  bards, 

Fairer  than  before  ! 

Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race. 

Feed  upon  morning  dew. 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love ! 

The  law  of  force  is  dead  ! 
The  law  of  love  prevails  1 
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TIIK  SEASIDE  AND  THE   FIRESIDE 


I 


Tli<tr,  (hi*  thiimliTrr. 
MiiiU  rule  tlu*  rarth  iii»  luurr, 
Nu  iiiiin-,  with  thrrat*!. 
i'halU'Di^tf  the  nirek  (*hnM. 

Sin^  no  morv, 
O  yv  lunU  uf  thr  North, 
Of'  N'ikiii^  and  of  .larU  ! 
( )f  thi*  (lavs  of  Kill 
iVeMTve  ihr  fn'wltini  onlv, 
Not  th«  deed*  uf  Mood  ! 


SONNKT 

ON    Mk<i.    Kl  MHI.K.'s    Ki-AI)IN(tS    FKnM 
MIAKK^I'FAKK 

Id  thr  winter  of  \M9  Mr*  Tutny  KvmKU  Rutl«r  mmm 
rrwliiif  hii«kM|H'Arv  lu  hi««l<in.  and  Mr  L«»iMCfclUi« 
•  MA  i-<iiuMAiit  alUmUut  lU  diAm  id  koa  ilur>  ii»lf  r 
lUir  III  ffhruArjr  J*  "  Wr  JiJ  mitfo  UaC  aicht  tohrar 
t^krtl^.  1  «r«««  thu  iuiiniii*«  »  wBW>4  oa  Mr*  Hut 
Irr's  rvAiliug*."  A  ■■«-li  laUr  tha  po«(  •i«unainr<l 
Mr*  Butlrr  afl^r  »  rr»liuir  m  runbhilc*,  **^  V**^  ^'" 
•uiiBi>C  ftl  llic  rli«»  of  thfp  ni|<twr. 

t)  rKr.riorn  evniin)^  !  all  tm»  swiftly  «|khI  ! 
I^-a«iii|;  us  h«*ii>  tn  anipleat  hi'nta>^*4 
Of  all  the  U'ftt  thou);ht«  of  \ht  j*n*at«'9t 

Ami  p^niK  toiipirs  unto  thr  iiilt*nt  drwl  ! 
Iluw  tiur  Ill-art  %  gluwnl  and  tn'mblrd  aji  Avt 
n-Mil. 

Iiit«>r]in-tin)»  by  tonrv  thr  womlnm*  i»ai*i-^ 

Of  thr  ^n*iftt  |M«rt  who  fnrv'ninK  thf*  a^>'«. 

.\ntiri|wtiiii;  all  thiit  ithall  In*  kihI  ! 
O  happy  Kr^lrr  \  luvin^  fur  thy  trst 

'Pie  ni4);it'  iMMik,  whiMc  >ih%llinr  Iravrii 
ha«p  t-au|(ht 

Thr  ran'iktrivnct^uf  all  human  thouj^ht  f 
O  happy  l*iirt  !  I>>  im  t*ntit*  Tcit  ! 

Iliiw  ntu*t  till  li^trning  iipirit  nnw  rrjuirr 

'III  W  intf  rprrtrtl  liy  nucli  a  %iHi*r  ! 


TIM     MNT.I  RS 

•  •'vli*ti-»  ■•?   1if*«-r»«il   km<U  of  »mc  "     9to  ui>ll«>ilu«l 
|ii«tM  •«!•  .r.trii  I*>1 

<iii|i  *riit  hi*  ^^ifiprr*  u|Min  Piirlh 
\\  I'li  •iiii^  of  «A'iiii***  and  f«f  mirth. 
I'li.i!  ltii'\  iiii^lii  imirli  tli«-  li«'.-trl«  "f  ritrn. 
Aii'l  ^riri*;  llirm  Imrk  to  hrxirn  H}^!!! 

T)if  fir«T.  »  ^Mtilh  With  loiil  #if  rtr^, 
llrld  in  hm  hand  a  pildrn  Im-  ; 


'llirough    in^ivrs    be    wantirrpd.    wmk 

fttri'anm. 
Playing  the  music  of  our  di 


The  M*c«ind,  with  a  beardMl  facv, 
StiMid  ftinf^ng  in  th«  markpt-pUra, 
And  atirrt-d  with  arrenia  deep  and  lowd 
The  hearta  of  all  th«  listening  crowd. 

A  gray  old  man,  the  third  and  last. 
Sang  in  cathedrals  dim  and  vast, 
Whilr  the  inajrAtit*  organ  mlled 
Cunt rit inn  f  r«im  its  mouths  of  gold. 

And  those  who  beard  the  Singers  three 
l>i.ipntr«l  which  tlie  best  might  he  ; 
Fur  At  ill  their  nnLtic  iremrd  to  slafft 
1  >i.M*onlant  echoes  in  each  bcait. 


liut  the  great  Master  said.  **  1 
No  lirst  in  kind,  but  in  degree; 
I  gSTe  a  various  gift  to  ea«*h, 
Tu  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to 


**  Thesfl*  are  the  three  great  chords  ol 
Anil  he  whuse  ear  is  tuned  aright 
Will  hear  nu  disconl  in  the  tbreei. 
Hut  the  most  perfect  bannonj.** 


SUSriRIA 

Takf  them,  O  lleath  !  and  bear  ftwaj 
Whatever  tlniu  caiut  call  tbiae  own  ! 

Thine  inwge,  »lani)«ed  upon  this  eUy. 
IKtth  gi%e  thee  that,  kwt  that 


Take  them,  O  i;ra«e  \  and  Icttbem  lii 
Kiildeil  upon  ihy  narrow  sbelfwa. 

As  garments  by  the  s«ki1  laid  by. 
And  precious  only  touarvrlves  I 

Take  them.  <  >  great  Ktemity  ! 

Our  little  life  u  but  a  gua 
llist  bends  the  branrhe*  nf  tbt  tree. 

And  trails  its  blussoms  in  the  dnsi ! 


HYMN 

»i»K    MV    IlH'«THP.k*N    I »M« NATIONS 


TK«   tr--t):.r  «M  tl.#  llrv     RmmwI 
■■««'■  t>i'«f»|-h#r      In  hi*  •tur*.  F>>ffwry  S.  l*Mi. 

1«iACf»ll-«  «r    %m        -  |i    rvlurBMl  f 
In  kiM  tjM  r»  *•!  I  amc*  for  Ma 

ufMiaoi«M    iitbaMH,awi«tu 
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r  to  tbe  young  man  said  :  "  Yet  one 

tiling  more ; 

Km  wooldst  perfect  be, 

1  thoa  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 

come  and  follow  me  ! " 

a  this  temple  Christ  again,  unseen, 
se  sacred  words  hath  said 
is  invisible  hands  to-day  have  been 
I  on  a  young  man's  head. 

rermore  beside  him  on  his  way 
unseen  Christ  shall  move, 


That  he  may  lean  upon  his  arm  and  say, 
**  Dost  thou,  dear  Lord,  approve  ?  ** 

Beside  him  at  the  marriage  feast  shall 
oe, 

To  make  the  scene  more  fair ; 
Beside  him  in  the  dark  Gethsemane 

Of  pain  and  midnight  prayer. 

O  holy  trust !  O  endless  sense  of  rest ! 

Like  the  beloved  John 
To  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 

And  thus  to  journey  on  I 
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to  nuka  naa  of  IndUn  materUl 
U>  Imto  been  in  the  poet^e  mind  for  some  timef 
MBception  M  flnallr  wrooffht  in  HiawatKa  wu 
n  the  annuner  of  1854.  1!^  writes  in  his  diary 
to  of  June  22/*  I  haTe  at  length  hit  upon  a  plan 
em  on  the  American  Indiana,  which  aeenu  to 
ifht  one  and  the  oaly.  It  is  to  weare  together 
Mtifiil  traditiona  into  a  whole.  I  hare  hit  npon 
re,  tooL  which  I  think  the  right  and  only  one  for 
MOM.**  A  few  dajra  before,  he  had  been  read- 
great  delight  the  Finniah  epic  Kalevala^  and 
a  aaggeated  the  maaaure  and  may  well  hare 
1  him  alao  of  the  Indian  legenda,  which  hare 
RMaa  to  the  Finniah  that  apringa  from  a  com- 
tiUectnal  atage  of  derelopment  and  a  general 
i^  of  habita  and  occupation. 

in  the  Indiana  had  long  been  felt  by  Mr. 
,  and  in  hia  earlv  plana  for  proae  aketchea 
rat  the  Indiana  had  a  place.  He  had  aeen  a 
he  atraggling  remainder  of  the  Algonquina  in 
nd  had  read  Heekewelder  while  in  college ;  b« 
Maaed  the  apectacle  of  Black  Hawk  and  hia 
Fozea  on  Beaton  Common ;  and  a  few  yeara 
le  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  fine-tem* 
ib-ge-ga-gah-bowh,  the  O^ibway  chief,  and  had 
led  him  at  hia  hooae,  truirtingnot  onlikely  that 
;  derire  from  the  Indian  aome  helpful  auggea- 
la  anthority  for  the  legenda  and  the  material 
f  of  hia  poem  waa  in  the  main  Schoolcraft's 
t-digeatea  work,  with  probably  the  aame  au- 
ora  literary  compoaition  Algie  Rewarchea^  and 
ilder*a  narratiTe.  He  aoon  took  Manabozho*a 
1  aaore  euphonic  name,  Hiawatha,  into  hia  aer- 
l  gave  himaelf  up  to  a  thorough  enjoyment  of 

Bogfellow  began  writing  Hinvatha  June  26, 
;  waa  flnii^hed  March  2d,  1866,  and  publiahed 
IT  10.  It  ia  doubtful  if  the  poet  wrote  any  of 
sr  worka  with  more  abandonment,  with  more 
t  enjoyment  of  hia  taak,  with  a  keener  aenae  of 
nality  of  hia  renture,  and  by  conaequenoe,  with 
rplexity  when  he  thought  of  hia  readers.  He 
poem  on  hia  frlonda  more  freely  than  had  been 


cuatomary  with  him,  and  with  raried  reaulta.  Hia  own 
mind,  aa  ne  neared  the  teat  of  publication,  warered  a 
little  in  lU  mooda.  '"  Proof  aheeU  of  Hiawatha,**  he 
wrote  in  June,  1866.  **  I  am  growing  idlotio  about  thia 
aong,  and  no  longer  know  whether  it  ia  good  or  bad ;  ** 
and  later  atill :  *^In  great  doabt  aboat  a  oanto  of  iTto- 
iro/Aa,  ->  whether  to  retain  or  aoppreaa  it.  It  ia  odd 
how  confuaed  one*a  mind  beoomea  about  aoch  mattera 
from  long  looking  at  the  aame  aab)ect.** 

Ho  aooner  waa  the  poem  publiahed  than  ita  popularity 
waa  aaaored,  and  it  waa  subjected  to  the  moat  aearchJ^ 
teata.  It  waa  read  by  public  readera  to  large  audtoncea. 
and  a  few  yeara  later  waa  aet  to  muaic  by  Btoepel  and 
ffiren  at  the  Boaton  Theatee  with  explanatory  read- 
mga  by  Matilda  Heron.  It  waa  parodied,  —  one  of  the 
aureat  aigna  of  popularity.  —  and  it  lived  ita  parodiea 
down,  a  aurer  aign  still  of  intrinsic  unoopyableneaa.  It 
waa  eritidaed  with  heated  worda,  and  made  the  oc- 
oaaion  for  controveray.  The  elemental  nature  of  the 
poetry  led  to  vehement  chargea  of  plagiariam,  and  al- 
together the  poet  found  himaelf  in  the  midst  of  a  rio- 
lent  war  of  worda  which  recalled  hia  experience  with 
Hyperion.  He  felt  keenly  the  nnreaaonableneaa  of  the 
attack  upon  hia  honeatpr  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
borrowed  metre  and  incidenta  both  from  the  KaUvala. 
He  made  no  aecret  of  the  annestlon  of  the  metre,  — 
he  had  used  an  acknowledgM  form,  which  waa  not 
excluaively  Finniah ;  and  aa  for  the  legenda,  he  openly 
oonfeaaed  hia  indebtedneaa  to  Bchofdcraft  in  the  notea 
to  the  poem. 

Meanwhile  the  book  had  an  unexampled  aale,  and  the 
lettera  which  the  poet  received  from  Emeraon,  Haw- 
thorne, Paraona,  Taylor,  and  othera  ahowed  the  judg- 
ment paaaed  upon  hia  work  by  thoee  whoee  poeoe 
perception  waa  not  blunted  by  habita  of  profemioniJ 
criticism  nor  taken  captive  by  mere  novelty.  Several 
years  after,  a  translation  into  Latin  of  a  portion  of  the 
poem  waa  made  for  uae  aa  a  achool-book,  by  Profeaaor 
Francia  W.  Newman.  A  auggeative  critioiam,  by  Dr. 
Holmea,  upon  the  meaaure  of  the  poem  will  be  loond 
in  the  Proeeedinpt  of  the  Msaaaehuaetta  Historical 
Society  for  April  13,  1882. 


INTRODUCTION 

D  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  ? 
e  these  legends  and  traditions, 
he  odors  of  the  forest, 
he  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 


With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams. 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers. 
With  their  frequent  repetitions, 
And  their  wild  reverberations. 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 
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"  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 

From  the  laud  of  the  Ojibways, 

From  the  laud  of  the  Dacotalis, 

From    the    mountains,    moors,    and    fcn- 

lands 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  tlie  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs  so  wild  and  way  wartl. 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
**  In  the  bird's-nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison. 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle  ! 

**  All  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fen-lands. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes  ; 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa  ! " 

If  still  further  you  should  ask  me. 
Saying,  "  Who  was  Nawadaha  ? 
Tell  ns  of  this  Nawadaha,'' 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Straightway  in  such  woros  as  follow. 

"  In  the  vale  of  Tawascntha, 
In  the  g^en  and  silent  valley, 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses. 
Dwelt  the  singer  Nawadaha. 
Round  about  the  Indian  village 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  corn-fields. 
And  beyond  them  stood  the  forest, 
Stood  the  g^ves  of  singing  nine-trees. 
Green  in  Summer,  white  in  Winter, 
£ver  sighing,  ever  singing. 

"  And  the  pleasant  water-courses. 
You   could   trace   them  through  the  val- 
ley. 
By  the  rushing  in  the  Spring-time, 
By  the  alders  in  the  Summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  Autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  Winter  ; 
And  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer. 
In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley. 

"  There  he  sang  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  being, 


How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted. 
How  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and  suffered, 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 
That  he  might  advance  his  people  1 " 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm. 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ;  — 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  I 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends. 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike. 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken  ;  — 
listen  to  this  Indian  legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple. 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nutore, 
Who  believe  that  in  all  ages 
Every  humau  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  striyingt 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch   God's   right   hand  in   thftt   dark- 
ness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ;  — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story. 
To  this  Song  of  Iliawatha  ! 

Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  eoantcy. 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses, 
Pause  by  some  neglected  g^veyard. 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  songn-craft. 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Fidl  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  ;  — 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 
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THE   PEACE-PIPE 

On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
On  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending. 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  the  nations. 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  his  footprints  flowed  a  river. 
Leaped  into  the  light  of  morning, 
O'er  the  precipice  plune^ine  downward 
Gleamed  like  Ishkoodah,  tne  comet. 
And  the  Spirit,  stooping  earthward, 
With  his  finger  on  the  meadow 
Traced  a  winding  pathway  for  it, 
Saying  to  it,  "  Run  in  this  way  !  " 

From  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment. 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head, 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures  ; 
From  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem. 
With  its  dark  green  leaves  upon  it ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
W^ith  the  bark  of  the  red  willow  ; 
Breathed  upon  the  neighboring  forest. 
Made  its  gnat  boughs  chafe  together, 
Till  in  flame  they  burst  and  kindled  ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
Smoked  the  caiumet,  the  Peace-Pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations. 

And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 
Through  the  tranquil  air  of  morning. 
First  a  single  line  of  darkness, 
Then  a  denser,  bluer  vapor, 
Then  a  snow-white  cloud  unfolding, 
Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest, 
Ever  rising,  rising,  risin?, 
Till  it  touched  the  top  oi  heaven. 
Till  it  broke  against  the  heaven, 
And  rolled  outward  all  around  it. 

From  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha, 
From  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
From  the  groves  of  Tuscaloosa, 
F'rom  the  far-off  Rocky  Mountains, 
From  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers 
All  the  tribes  beheld  the  signal, 
Saw  the  distant  smoke  ascending. 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe. 

And  the  Prophets  of  the  nations 


Said  :  "  Behold  it,  the  Pukwana  ! 
By  this  signal  from  afar  off. 
Bending  like  a  wand  of  willow, 
Waving  like  a  hand  that  beckons, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Calls  the  tribes  of  men  together, 
Calls  the  warriors  to  his  council ! " 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies. 
Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations, 
Came  the  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
Came  the  Choctaws  and  Camanches, 
Came  the  Shoshouies  and  Blackfeet, 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omahas, 
Came  the  Mandans  and  Dacotahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Ojibways, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  together 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peace-Pipe, 
To  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
To  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry. 

And  they  stood  there  on  the  meadow, 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear, 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other  ; 
In  their  faces  stem  defiance. 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages. 
The  hereditary  hatred. 
The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
The  creator  of  the  nations, 
Looked  upon  them  with  compassion. 
With  paternal  love  and  pity  ; 
Looked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
But  as  quarrels  among  children, 
But  as  feuds  and  fights  of  children  ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  hand. 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures. 
To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever, 
By  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand  ; 
Spake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
As  the  sound  of  far-off  waters. 
Falling  into  deep  abysses, 
Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise  :  — 

"  O  my  children  !  my  poor  children  I 
Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  words  of  warning, 
From  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
From  the  Master  of  Life,  who  made  you  I 

"  I  have  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 
I  have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in, 
I  have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 
I  have  given  you  roe  and  reindeer, 
I  have  given  you  brant  and  beaver, 
Filled  the  marshes  full  of  wild-fowl, 
Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes  ; 
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Whv  thrii  arr  y«»u  nut  ruiiii*iittni  ? 
Whv  tb<»n  mill  viiu  bunt  I'Acb  tiihrr? 

**  I  am  wenrv  uf  umr  iiuaitvK 
Wrarv  of  yuur  mars  anil  uIimmUImhI, 
Weary  of  yuur  praytTA  fur  vi*np*ancr, 
Of  yiHir  wranf;liii|;s  ami  iluuK-uiiicHiB  ; 
All  your  fttrrugth  is  in  yuur  union, 
All  your  danji^r  w  in  dinconi  ; 
'Ilirn^fon.*  l»r  at  |M*a4*r  hrnt*r forward. 
And  ms  broCbem  livt*  tof^-tbrr. 

**  1  will  irnd  a  I'mpbrt  to  you, 
A  Drlivrrrr  of  tbt*  uatiiHia, 
Who  fehall  f^idr  you  and  ^ball  trarh  ycNi, 
Who  hball  toil  aiui  nuffrr  with  you. 
If  V(Hi  li>tcn  to  his  oiuium^U, 
You  will  inulti|iU  and  pro^itrr  ; 
If  his  warning  |iaM  uubmlrd. 
You  will  fatir  avkay  and  |irriiib  I 

**  liatlie  m»w  in  tbr  Atrt*ani  U^furp  vou, 
Waab  tli<»  war-|iaiut  from  your  fai'm, 
Wash  tbt*  bUNMi-iitJiiiis  fnmi  your  finpri, 
Hury  }our  war-<*lulii%  ami  }our  wea|Mimi, 
Hirak  tbr  nnl  Htont*  fmni  this  tiuarry, 
Mould  and  iniikc*  it  into  iVai*fo|*i|if4, 
Take  thr  n-ftU  thtit  frrow  iNrnidr  umi, 
IVck  thfm  with  your  liri^htrat  foallu'n, 
Stnokf  tlif  ralunirt  tup-thrr. 
Ami  ajt  brothm  li%r  bfiirt* furwanl  !  ** 

Thrn  n|MMi  tb<*  ^muml  tbi*  warrinn 
Thrrw  tbrir  t'lonk^  and  »hirtH  of  drrr-»kin. 
Tlin-w  lh«-ir  wra|Min%  and  tbrir  war-);i-ar, 
lA*a|tr<l  indi  tbr  niibiny;  rtvrr. 
Wanhrd  tbr  wiir-|Kiint  fmni  tbrir  farrs. 
(*lrar  almvr  tbcin  tl<iwi*d  tbr  imlrr, 
CMrar  ami  limpid  fnun  thr  ftMitpriiitft 
Of  thr  Ma»trr  of  I.ifr  dr«<-rndinK  ; 
Ihirk  lirliiw  thrill  tio«ir«l  thr  watrr, 
Niiird  and  ftlainrd  with  KtrraV«  of  criuiftnii, 
A«  if  bbMiil  wrn*  niinj^lnl  with  it  ? 

Kmm  tlir  rivrr  ranir  thr  vkarrmr*, 
Clmn  aiiil  «a%lir«i  fnnii  all  thnr  «iar-|Hiint  ; 
On  tlir  lMiik«  tbrir  i'IiiIm  thrv  Imrird, 
liurird  all  tbrir  warlikr  wra|H»na. 
<titrbr  Miiiiidi.  tbr  niiKlitv, 
I  br  lirvAt  **juri!,  tbr  rrr.ilfir, 
>UiiI(-<l  ii|Miii  Ui%  \ir\y]v*%  cliiblrrn  ! 

And  III  «tlt'iii-r  all  tbr  wurrmr^ 
l(r<*kr  tbi*  rt-il  •titiir  uf  tbf  <|u.irry, 
Nlli'X'tbril  .ii|i|  fiirilii'tl  It  liil<i  |Vji*r.l'i|M*«, 
Ifri'kr  tbr  Imii;;  r«-i'iU  )*\   tbr  ri\i'r, 
I>r«  krd  tbriu  «'.t}i  tbnr  l'n;:btr%t  fratbrr«. 
Arii|  drpirtrd  f.iib  **u*    hiiiii«-»an1, 
\\  bilr  tbr  Ma«trr  of  l.ifr.  a«"r|idinf;. 

'Ilifiiti^h  I) |M*inii;;  "f  i  li>iHl-«'iiiiaiii«, 

'Ibr«Nt|{h  tijr  d«Mirii«^««  id   (Im*  bra\rii, 


Vaninbed  from  brfore  their  Caeetv 
In  tbr  iiinoke  tliat  roIM  amund  huBp 
'I'be  I'ukwana  of  thr  lVaee-l*ipe  ! 


II 

THE   h'Ol'K  WINDS 

•*  lloxnii  br  to  Mudjcke^wb  I  " 
(^rifd  thr  warrion.  rhrd  thr  old 
When  hr  ramr  in  triumph 
With  tbr  Mcred  IWlt  of  Wampam, 
From  thr  rrgiuna  of  thr  North- Wiad, 
Fmni  thr  kingdom  of  WahaMo, 
From  thr  land  of  thr  Whilr  RabbiL 

Hr  IumI  fttoirn  tbr  IWIt  of  Wampaa 
From  thr  nrck  of  Mi^lir-Mukwftv 
Fnmi  tbr  ttrrat  lirar  of  thr 
From  tlic  trrror  of  thr  nationa* 
A 9  hr  lay  a^lrrp  ami  rumhrooa 
t  >n  thr  summit  of  thr  roouni 
Likr  a  rock  with  muMea  oa  it, 
Sputti-d  brown  and  icray  with 

Silrntly  hr  sttdr  up«io  him 
Till  tbr  rrd  iiaiU  of  thr  moM 
AlmtKit  ttiuclH*d  him,  almost  scarvd  hia» 
Till  tbr  hot  brrath  of  his  iHMtnIa 
Warmrd  thr  bamis  of  MiMijrkrrwii^ 
Am  br  drrw  tbr  IWlt  of  Warapam 
t  Uvr  tlir  rtniml  ram,  that  heard  Mil, 
( >vrr  tbr  small  ryrv  that  saw  not, 
t  >trr  tbr  Kmy;  m^r  ami  nostrils, 
'llir  blaa'k  mufllr  of  thr  noatrila, 
( hit  fif  wbioh  thr  bravy  hrrathioK 
Warmril  tbr  haml«  of  Mmijrkeewia. 

Tbrn  hr  ii«unj;  abift  his  war-clah^ 
Shouird  biiiil  ami  b»nf;  his  war^rr, 
Snifilr  tbr  mi^^bly  MiOir-Mokwa 
In  tbr  nmldlr  of  thr  forrhrad, 
Kif*bt  lirlwrrn  Chr  ryrs  hr  smole 

VVitb  tbr  liraTv  blow  lirwUderid, 
KoM*  thr  (irrat  firar  of  Chr 
Hut  hi.«  knrri  Ivrnratb  him  trrmbM, 
And  hr  wbimiirrrtl  likr  a  womaB, 
A«  hr  n*f|rd  ami  iitAy;p*n-d  forwmivlv 
A«  br  «at  u|Min  hi«  haunrhrs  ; 
And  tbr  nii);ltly  Muiljrkrrwis 
MandiiiK  frarlrMly  U*forr  him, 
Tjiintrd  biiii  III  linid  drri«icm. 
S|kakr  di«iUinfully  in  tbi«  wise  :-* 

*'  Hsrk  mu,  IU*ar  !  vimi  arr  a 
Ami  n<i  Hrair.  a«  ym  prrtrndrd  ; 
F.l«r  yoii  w  I  HI  111  ni»(  rry  and  whimper 
I^kr  a  mkarrable  wumao  I 
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Bear  !  yon  know  onr  tribes  are  hostile, 
Lung  have  been  at  war  together  ; 
Now  you  find  that  we  are  strongest, 
Yon  go  sneaking  in  the  forest, 
You  go  hiding  in  the  mountains  ! 
Had  yon  conquered  me  in  battle 
Not  a  groan  would  I  have  uttered  ; 
Bat  yoo.  Bear  !  sit  here  and  whimper, 
And  disgrace  your  tribe  by  crying, 
Like  a  wretched  Shaugodaya, 
Like  a  cowardly  old  woman  ! " 

Then  again  he  raised  his  war-club, 
Smote  aeain  the  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
Broke  his  skull,  as  ice  is  broken 
When  ooe  goes  to  fish  in  Winter. 
Thus  was  uain  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 
He  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 
He  the  terror  of  the  nations. 

**  Honor  be  to  Mndjekeewis  ! '' 
With  a  shout  exclaimed  the  people, 
"  Honor  be  to  Mndjekeewis  I 
Henceforth  he  shall  be  the  West- Wind, 
And  hereafter  and  forerer 
Shall  he  hold  supreme  dominion 
Over  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Call  him  no  more  Mndjekeewis, 
Call  him  Kabeyun,  the  West-Wind  ! " 

Thus  was  Mndjekeewis  chosen 
Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
For  himself  he  kept  the  West-Wind, 
Gave  the  others  to  his  children  ; 
Unto  Wabon  gave  the  East- Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondasee, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  cruel, 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning. 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  the  brightest  streaks  of  crimson, 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village, 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun  ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gayly  to  him, 
Thouf  h  the  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow 
Flllea  the  air  with  odors  for  him  ; 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  coming, 
StilThis  heart  was  sad  within  him, 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  eazing  earthward, 
While  the  village  still  was  sleeping, 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river. 


like  a  ghost,  that  goes  at  sunrise, 
He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 
All  alone  upon  a  meadow, 
Grathering  water-flags  and  rushes 
By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

Every  moming,  gazing  earthward. 
Still  the  first  thing  he  beheld  there 
Was  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  him. 
Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  he  loved  the  lonelv  maiden, 
Who  thus  waited  for  his  coming  ; 
For  they  both  were  solitary. 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses. 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  sunshine, 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her. 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing, 
Grentlest  whispers  in  the  branches. 
Softest  music,  sweetest  odors. 
Till  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  crimson, 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her. 
Trembling  still  upon  his  bosom  ; 
And  forever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  together  walking, 
Wabun  and  the  Wabun-Auuung, 
Wabun  and  the  Star  of  Morning. 

But  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Had  his  dwelling  among  icebergs. 
In  the  everlasting  snow-drifts, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
In  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 
He  it  was  whose  hand  in  Autumn 
Painted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet, 
Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow  ; 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow-flakes. 
Sifting,  hissing  through  the  forest. 
Froze  the  ponds,  the  Takes,  the  rivers, 
Drove  the  loon  and  sea-gull  southward. 
Drove  the  cormorant  ana  curlew 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea-tang 
In  the  realms  of  Shawondasee. 

Once  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Issued  from  his  lodge  of  snow-drifts. 
From  his  home  among  the  iceberes, 
And  his  hair,  with  snow  besprinkled. 
Streamed  behind  him  like  a  river. 
Like  a  black  and  wintrv  river. 
As  he  howled  and  burned  southward, 
Over  frozen  lakes  and  moorlands. 

There  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 
Found  he  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Trailing  strings  of  fish  behind  him, 
O'er  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands, 
Lingering  still  among  the  moorlands, 
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Though  his  tribe  had  long  departed 
To  the  land  of  Shawondasee. 

Cried  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
"  Who  is  this  that  dares  to  brave  me  ? 
Dares  to  stay  in  my  dominions, 
When  the  Wawa  has  departed, 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  southward, 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-sbuh-gah, 
Long  ago  departed  southward  ? 
I  will  go  into  his  wigwam, 
I  will  put  his  smouldering  fire  out !  " 

And  at  night  Kabibouokka 
To  the  lodge  came  wild  and  wailing, 
Heaped  the  snow  in  drifts  about  it, 
Shouted  down  into  the  smoke-flue. 
Shook  the  lodge-poles  in  his  fury. 
Flapped  the  curtain  of  the  door-way. 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  feared  not, 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  cared  not ; 
Four  great  logs  had  he  for  firewood. 
One  for  each  moon  of  the  winter. 
And  for  food  the  fishes  served  him. 
By  his  blazing  fire  he  sat  there. 
Warm  and  merry,  eating,  laughing. 
Singing,  **  O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal ! ' ' 

Then  Kabibonokka  entered. 
And  though  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Felt  his  presence  oy  the  coldness. 
Felt  his  icy  breath  upon  him. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  his  singing. 
Still  he  did  not  leave  his  laughing. 
Only  turned  the  log  a  little. 
Only  made  the  fire  burn  brighter. 
Made  the  sparks  fly  np  the  smoke-flue. 

From  Kabibonokka^  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses. 
Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes, 
As  along  the  eaves  of  lodges. 
As  from  drooping  boughs  of  hemlock. 
Drips  the  melting  snow  in  spring-time. 
Making  hollows  in  the  snow-drifts. 

Till  at  last  he  rose  defeated. 
Could  not  bear  the  heat  and  laughter. 
Could  not  bear  the  merry  singing, 
But  rushed  headlong  through  the  door-way, 
Stamped  upon  the  crusted  snow-drifts. 
Stamped  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Made  the  snow  upon  them  harder. 
Made  the  ice  upon  them  thicker, 
Challenged  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  with  him. 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  naked 
On  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 


Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
Wrestled  aU  nic^ht  with  the  North- Wind, 
Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
Till  his  panting  breath  grew  fainter. 
Till  his  frozen  grasp  grew  feebler, 
Till  he  reeled  and  staggered  backward. 
And  retreated,  baffled,  beaten. 
To  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
To  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit, 
Hearing  still  the  gusty  laughter, 
Hearing  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
Singing,  "O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal ! " 

Shawondasee,  fat  and  lazy, 
Had  his  dwelling  far  to  southward. 
In  the  drowsy,  dreamy  sunshine, 
In  the  neveivending  Summer. 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  wood-birds, 
Sent  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
Sent  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
Sent  the  Shawshaw,  sent  the  swaUow, 
Sent  the  wild-goose,  Wawa,  northward, 
Sent  the  melons  and  tobacco. 
And  the  grapes  in  purple  clusters. 

From  his  pipe  the  smoke  ascending 
Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapor. 
Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness. 
Gave  a  twinkle  to  the  water. 
Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  smoothnen, 
Brought  the  tender  Indian  Summer 
To  the  melancholy  north-laud, 
In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-shoes. 

Listless,  careless  Shawondasee ! 
In  his  life  he  had  one  shadow, 
In  his  heart  one  sorrow  had  he. 
Once,  as  he  was  gazing  northward. 
Far  away  upon  a  prairie 
He  beheld  a  maiden  standing. 
Saw  a  tall  and  slender  maiden 
All  alone  upon  a  prairie  ; 
Brightest  green  were  all  her  garments. 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  he  g^zed  upon  her. 
Day  by  day  he  sighed  with  passion, 
Day  by  day  his  heart  within  him 
Grew  more  hot  with  love  and  longing 
For  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses. 
But  he  was  too  fat  and  lazy 
To  bestir  himself  and  woo  her. 
Yes,  too  indolent  and  easy 
To  pursue  her  and  persuade  her  ; 
So  he  only  gazed  upon  her. 
Only  sat  and  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie. 
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Til]  one  mominc^,  looking  northward, 
He  beheld  her  yellow  tresses 
Changed  and  covered  o'er  with  whiteness, 
CoTeied  as  with  whitest  snow-flakes. 
**  Ah  !  my  brother  from  the  North-land, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit ! 
YoQ  have  stolen  the  maiden  from  me, 
Yon  have  laid  your  hand  upon  her, 
You  have  wooed  and  won  my  maiden, 
With  your  stories  of  the  North-land  I  " 

Thus  the  wretched  Shawondasee 
Breathed  into  the  air  his  sorrow  ; 
And  the  South-Wind  o'er  the  prairie 
Wandered  warm  with  sighs  of  passion, 
W^'ith  the  sighs  of  Shawondasee, 
mi  the  air  seemed  full  of  snow-flakes, 
Full  of  thistle-down  the  prairie. 
And  the  maid  with  hair  like  sunshine 
Vanished  from  his  sight  forever  ; 
Never  more  did  Shawondasee 
See  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses  ! 

Poor,  deluded  Shawondasee  I 
*T  was  no  woman  that  you  gazed  at, 
T  was  no  maiden  that  you  sighed  for, 
^  was  the  prairie  dandelion 
That  through  all  the  dreamy  Summer 
You  had  gazed  at  with  such  long^g, 
Yoa  bad  sighed  for  with  such  passion, 
And  had  puffed  away  forever. 
Blown  into  the  air  with  sighing. 
Ah  I  deladed  Shawondasee  ! 

Thus  the  Four  Winds  were  divided  ; 
Thus  the  sons  of  Mudjekeewis 
Had  their  stations  in  the  heavens, 
At  the  comers  of  the  heavens  ; 
For  himself  the  West- Wind  only 
Kept  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis. 


Ill 

HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD 

Downward  through  the  evening  twilight. 
In  the  days  that  are  forgotten, 
In  the  unremembered  ages, 
FVom  the  full  moon  fell  Nokomis, 
Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis, 
She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mother. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  women, 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines, 
When  her  rival  the  rejected, 
Full  of  jealousy  and  hatred, 
Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder, 


Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  grape-vines. 

And  Nokomis  fell  affrighted 

Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 

On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 

"  See  !  a  star  falls  !  "  said  the  people  ; 

"  From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  ! " 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses, 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight, 
Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter. 
And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah, 
As  the  first-bom  of  her  daughters. 
And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 
Grew  up  like  the  prairie  lilies, 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden, 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight. 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight. 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  often. 
Saying  oft,  and  oft  repeating, 
"  Oh,  beware  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Of  the  West-Wind,  Mudjekeewis  ; 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  you  ; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies. 
Lest    the    West-Wind    come    and    harm 
you  ! " 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 
Hbeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom. 
And  the  West- Wind  came  at  evening, 
Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie. 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
Bendmg  low  the  flowers  and  grasses. 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Lying  there  among  the  lilies. 
Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetness. 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses. 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow. 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  bom  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  bom  the  child  of  wonder  ; 
But  the  daughter  of  Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's  gentle  mother, 
In  her  aneiiish  died  deserted 
By  the  West- Wind,  false  and  faithless, 
By  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis. 

For  her  daughter  long  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokomis  ; 
**  Oh  that  I  were  dead  ! "  she  murmured, 
"  Oh  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art  1 
No  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  !  " 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
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Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  bhick  and  gloomy  pine-trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them  ; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shinin?  Big-Sea-Water. 

There  the  wrmkled  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews  ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
<<  Hush  !  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee  !  " 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"  Ewa-yea  !  my  little  owlet  1 
Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
With  his  g^at  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  ? 
Ewa-yea  I  my  little  owlet ! " 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven  ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses  ; 
Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits, 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war-clubs, 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter  ; 
Showed  the  broad  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens, 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha  ; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  waters. 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder  ; 
"  Minne-wawa  !  "  said  the  pine-trees, 
"  Mudway-aushka  !  "  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening. 
With  die  twimde  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children. 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him  : 
"  Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly. 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids  !  " 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ?  " 


And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 

**  Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her  ; 

'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow. 
Whispered,  "  What  b  that,  Nokomis  ?  " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 
"  T  is  the  heaven  of  flowers  yon  see  there 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish. 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
"  What  is  that  ?     he  cried  in  terror, 
*'  What  is  that,"  he  said,  *'  Nokomis  ?  " 
And  the  good  Nokomb  answered  : 
"  That  b  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  weir  seoreta, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  «<  Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  seereti, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirreb  hid  their  aooma, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  svdftly. 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Then  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
He  the  traveller  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomb, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha  ; 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it, 
From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 
Tipped  with  flint,  and  winged  with  fesuthers. 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hbwatha  : 
"  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck. 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers  ! " 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  hb  bow  and  arrows  ; 
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And  the  hitds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
**  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  1 " 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
**  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  !  " 

Up  the  oak-tree,  dose  beside  him, 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches, 
CoQghed  and  ehattered  from  the  oak-tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 
**  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  1 " 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches. 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saring  to  the  little  hunter, 
**  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha !  " 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer  ; 
On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
Leading  downward  to  the  river. 
To  the  ford  across  the  river. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes. 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came. 
Till  be  saw  two  antlers  lifted. 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered, 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him, 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow  ; 
Scarce  a  twir  moved  with  his  motion. 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled. 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started. 
Stamped  wiUi  all  his  hoofs  together. 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted. 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow  ; 
Ah  !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow. 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him  ! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest. 
By  the  ford  across  the  river  ; 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer. 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward. 
And  Ias;oo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer's  hiae  Nokomis 
Made  a  cloak  fur  Hiawatha, 
From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomis 


Made  a  banquet  to  bis  honor. 
All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 
All  the  guests  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha  ! 
Called  him  Loon-Heart,  Mahn-go-tayaee  f 


IV 


HIAWATHA   AND   MUDJEKEEWIS 

Out  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Now  had  grown  my  Hiawatha, 
Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes. 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labors. 

Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha  ; 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him  ! 
Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha  ; 
He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward, 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swift- 
ness. 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
£re  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen  ! 

He  had  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Magic  mittens  made  of  deer-skin  ; 
When  upon  his  hands  he  wore  them, 
He  could  smite  the  rocks  asunder, 
He  could  grind  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasins  enchanted. 
Magic  moccasins  of  deer-skin ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles. 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ! 

Much  he  questioned  old  Nokomis 
Of  his  father  Mudjekeewis  ; 
Learned  from  her  the  fatal  secret 
Of  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Of  the  falsehood  of  his  father  ; 
And  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said  to  old  Nokomis, 
"  I  will  go  to  Mudjekeewis, 
See  how  fares  it  with  my  father, 
At  the  doorways  of  the  West-Wind, 
At  the  portals  of  the  Sunset !  " 

From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting  ; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings, 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum  ; 
On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers. 
Bound  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum. 
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In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wood, 

Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer  ; 

In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows, 

Tipped  with  jasper,  winged  with  feathers  ; 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 

With  his  moccasins  enchanted. 

Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis, 
"  Go  not  forth,  O  Hiawatha  ! 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  returns  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Lest  he  harm  you  with  his  mag^c. 
Lest  he  kill  you  with  his  cunning  !  " 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Heeded  not  her  woman's  warning ; 
Forth  he  strode  into  the  forest. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured ; 
Lurid  seemed  the  sky  above  him. 
Lurid  seemed  the  earth  beneath  him, 
Hot  and  close  the  air  around  him. 
Filled  with  smoke  and  fiery  vapors, 
As  of  burning  woods  and  prairies. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

So  he  journeyed  westward,  westward, 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him, 
Left  the  antelope  and  bison  ; 
Crossed  the  rushing  Esconaba, 
Crossed  the  mighty  Mississippi, 
Passed  the  Mountains  of  the  rrairie. 
Passed  the  land  of  Crows  and  Foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Came  unto  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
Where  upon  the  gusty  summits 
Sat  the  ancient  Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  father. 
On  the  air  about  him  wildly 
Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tresses, 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses. 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Like  the  star  with  flery  tresses. 

Filled  with  joy  was  Mudjekeewis 
When  he  looked  on  Hiawatha, 
Saw  his  youth  rise  up  before  him 
In  the  face  of  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  beauty  of  Wenonah 
From  the  grave  rise  up  before  him. 

**  Welcome  ! "  said  ho,  "  Hiawatha, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind  ! 
Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  you  I 
Youth  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely. 
Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frosty  ; 
You  bring  back  the  days  departed. 


You  bring  back  my  youth  of  passioii. 
And  the  beautiful  Wenonah  1  ** 

Many  days  they  talked  together. 
Questioned,  listened,  waited,  answered  ; 
Much  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Boasted  of  his  ancient  prowess. 
Of  his  perilous  adventures, 
His  indomitable  courage. 
His  invulnerable  body. 

Patiently  sat  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  father's  boastiiuf ; 
With  a  smile  he  sat  and  listened 
Uttered  neither  threat  nor  menace. 
Neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  him. 
But  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said,  "  O  Mudjekeewis, 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  harm  yea  ? 
Nothing  that  you  are  afraid  of  ?  ** 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 
Grand  and  gracious  in  his  boasting, 
Answered,  saying,  "  There  is  noUung, 
Nothing  but  the  black  rock  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  fatal  Wawbeek  !  " 

And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant, 
With  a  countenance  paternal. 
Looked  with  pride  upon  the  beauty 
Of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure, 
Saying,  "  O  my  Iliawatha  I 
Is  there  anything  can  harm  you  ? 
Anvthing  you  are  afraid  of  ?  " 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Paused  awhile,  as  if  uncertain. 
Held  his  peace,  as  if  resolving. 
And  then  answered,  **  There  is  nothing. 
Nothing  but  the  bulrush  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  g^reat  Apukwa  !  " 

And  as  Mudjekeewis,  rising, 
Stretched  his  hand  to  pluck  the  bulmsh, 
Hiawatha  cried  in  terror, 
Cried  in  well-dissembled  terror, 
"  Kago  I  kago  I  do  not  touch  it !  ** 
"  Ah,  kaween  ! "  said  Mudjekeewis, 
"  No  indeed,  I  will  not  touch  it ! " 

Tlien  they  talked  of  other  matters  ; 
First  of  Hiawatha's  brothers. 
First  of  Wabun,  of  the  East-Wind, 
Of  the  South- Wind,  Shawondasee, 
Of  the  North,  Kabibonokka  ; 
Then  of  Hiawatha's  mother. 
Of  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Of  her  birth  upon  the  meadow. 
Of  her  death,  as  old  Nokomis 
Had  remembered  and  related. 
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And  be  cried,  "  O  Mndjekeewis, 
It  was  70a  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  joung  life  and  her  beauty, 
Broke  the  Lily  of  the  Prairie, 
Trampled  it  beneath  yonr  footsteps  ; 
Yoo  confess  it  I  you  confess  it  I " 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Tossed  upon  the  wind  his  tresses. 
Bowed  his  hoary  head  in  anguish, 
With  a  silent  nod  assented. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  Sie  bUick  rock. 
On  the  fatal  Wawbeek  laid  it, 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Rent  the  inttinfi^  crag  asunder, 
Smote  and  crushed  it  into  fragments. 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  father. 
The  remorseful  Mudjekeewis, 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  liring  coal  his  heart  was. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  West- Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  backward  from  him, 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils. 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger, 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  fibres 
From  the  margin  of  the  meadow. 
From  its  ooze  the  giant  bulrush  ; 
Ixmg  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha  ! 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict, 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains  ; 
From  his  eyry  screamed  the  eagle. 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them. 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  them. 

Like  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bnlnish  ; 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  Fatal  Wawbeek  ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  confurion  of  the  battle. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountains, 
Starting,  answered,  "  Baim-wawa  ! " 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Roshinj^  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stomblmg  westward  down  the  mountains. 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fighting, 
^ill  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border, 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 


Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfall 
In  the  melancholy  marshes. 

"  Hold  I "  at  length  cried  Mudjekeewis, 
*'  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawatha  ! 
T  is  impossible  to  kill  me, 
For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 
I  have  put  you  to  this  trial, 
But  to  know  and  prove  your  courage  ; 
Now  receive  the  prize  of  valor ! 

'*  60  back  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them. 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it. 
Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers, 
Slay  all  monsters  and  magicians. 
All  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants, 
All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks, 
As  I  slew  Uie  Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

"  And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near  you. 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  my  kingdom  with  you, 
Ruler  shall  you  be  thenceforward 
Of  the  North  west- Wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  the  home-wind,  the  Keewaydin." 

Thus  was  fought  that  famous  battle 
In  the  dreadful  days  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  since  departed. 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  far  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  grovring 
By  the  ponds  and  water-courses, 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  valley. 

Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha  ; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him, 
Pleasant  was  the  air  above  him. 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  wholly  from  him. 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  vengeance, 
From  his  heart  the  burning  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  slackened, 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paused  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees. 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
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Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges, 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly. 

With  him  dwelt  his  dark-eyed  daughter, 
Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
WiUi  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunshine. 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alternate, 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river. 
Tresses  flowing  like  the  water. 
And  as  musical  a  laughter  : 
And  he  named  her  from  the  river, 
From  the  water-fall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 

Was  it  then  for  heads  of  arrows. 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  laud  of  the  Dacotahs  ? 

Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden. 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain, 
Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waving  curtain, 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branches, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches  ? 

Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  and  visions 
Fill  the  fiery  brains  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha  ? 
All  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset, 
Was  the  meeting  with  his  father. 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjekeewis  ; 
Not  a  word  he  said  of  arrows. 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water. 


HIAWATHA»S   FASTING 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle, 
And  renown  among  the  warriors. 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fasting. 
Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest. 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
In  the  blithe  and  pleasant  Spring-time, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  he  built  it, 


And.  with  dieamB  and  vision,  nuuiy. 
Seven  whole  days  and  nights  he  tasted. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  fasting 
Through  the  leafy  woods  he  wandered  ; 
Saw  t£^  deer  start  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  the  rabbit  in  his  burrow, 
Heard  the  pheasant,  Bena,  dramming^ 
Heard  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Rattling  in  his  hoard  of  acorns, 
Saw  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
Building  nests  among  the  pine-trees, 
And  in  flocks  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
Fhiiig  to  the  fen-lands  northward, 
Wnirring,  wailine  far  above  him. 
"  Master  of  Life  I "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  ?  " 

On  the  next  day  of  his  fasting 
By  the  river's  brmk  he  wandered, 
Tnrough  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 
Saw  the  wild  rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgut, 
Trailing  o'er  the  aider-branches, 
Filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance ! 
**  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  ?  " 

On  the  third  day  of  his  faslinr 
By  the  lake  he  sat  and  pondered. 
By  the  still,  transparent  water  ; 
Saw  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  leaping. 
Scattering  drops  like  beads  of  vrampnm. 
Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
And  the  nerring,  Okahahwis, 
And  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish  ! 
<*  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  ?  " 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lodge  he  lay  exhausted  ; 
From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids. 
Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visions. 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape. 
On  the  gleaming  of  the  water. 
On  the  splendor  of  the  sunset. 

And  he  saw  a  youth  approachine, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Coming  through  the  purple  twilight. 
Through  the  splendor  of  the  sunset ; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  foreh€Had, 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway. 
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Long  he  kwked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South- Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Said  he,  *'  O  my  Hiawatha  ! 
All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven. 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others  ; 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  hattle, 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors. 
Bat  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

**  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  you, 
How  by  struggle  and  by  labor 
Yon  shall  gam  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches. 
Rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me  ! " 

Faint  with  famine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  branches. 
From  the  twilight  of  his  wigwam 
F<Mih  into  the  flush  of  sunset 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
At  his  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Thzobbine  in  his  brain  and  bosom. 
Felt  new  ufe  and  hope  and  vigor 
Run  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

So  thev  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
And  the  more  they  strove  and  struggled, 
Stronger  still  grew  Hiawatha ; 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees. 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation. 
Gave  a  scream  of  nain  and  famine. 

'^  T  is  enouffh !     then  said  Mondamin, 
Smiling  upon  Hiawatha, 
'*  But  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  sets, 
I  will  come  again  to  try  you." 
And  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  not ; 
Whether  sinking  as  the  rain  sinks, 
W^hether  rising  as  the  mists  rise, 
Hiawatha  saw  not,  knew  not, 
Only  saw  that  he  had  vanished. 
Leaving  him  alone  and  fainting, 
With  the  misty  lake  below  him. 
And  the  reeling  stars  above  him. 

On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day. 
When  the  sun  through  heaven  descending, 
Like  a  red  and  burmng  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 


Fell  into  the  western  waters, 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial, 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha  ; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes, 
From  the  empty  air  appearing. 
Into  empty  air  retumm^, 
Taking  shape  when  earth  it  touches, 
But  invisible  to  all  men 
In  its  coming  and  its  going. 

Thrice  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees. 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine. 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beautiful  he  stood  there, 
In  his  garments  green  and  yellow  ; 
To  and  fro  his  plumes  above  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  "  O  Hiawatha  ! 
Bravely  have  you  wrestled  with  me. 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me, 
And  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  us. 
He  will  give  to  you  the  triumph  ! " 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  :  **  To-morrow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict. 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
You  will  conquer  and  o'ercome  me  ; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me, 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me  ; 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 
Lav  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me. 

*'  Let  no  hand  disturb  mv  slumber. 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me, 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven, 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me. 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me, 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken, 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine." 

And  thus  saying,  he  departed  ; 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawonaissa, 
Heard  the  whippoorwill  complaining. 
Perched  upon  his  lonely  wigwam  ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him. 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest ; 
Heard  the  siehine  of  the  branches. 
As  they  lif  tea  and  subsided 
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At  the  passing  of  the  night-wind, 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  slumber 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamy  whispers  : 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

On  the  morrow  came  Nokomis, 
On  the  seventh  day  of  his  fasting, 
Came  with  food  for  Hiawatha, 
Came  imploring  and  bewailing. 
Lest  his  hunger  should  o'ercome  him, 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 

But  he  tasted  not,  and  touched  not, 
Only  said  to  her,  **  Nokomis, 
Wait  until  the  sun  is  setting. 
Till  the  darkness  falls  around  us. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying  from  the  desolate  marshes, 
Tells  us  that  the  day  is  ended." 

Homeward  weeping  went  Nokomis, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  fail  him, 
I^st  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward. 
Lengthened  over  neld  and  forest. 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven. 
Floating  on  the  waters  westward, 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water. 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold  !  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses, 
With  his  garments  green  and  yellow. 
With  his  long  and  elossy  plumage. 
Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking. 
Pale  and  hag^gard,  but  undaunted, 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin. 
4      Round  about  him  spun  the  landscape, 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together, 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him. 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  struggles 
In  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  and  flared  the  red  horizon, 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  greensward 
All  alone  stood  Hiawatha, 
Panting  with  his  wild  exertion. 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle  ; 
And  before  him  breathless,  lifeless. 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
Plumage  torn,  and  garments  tattered. 


Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  sunset. 

And  victorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  commanded, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  MondiuDin, 
Stripped  his  tattered  plumage  from  him, 
Laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  him  ; 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  the  melancholy  moorlands, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation. 
Gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  anguish  ! 

Homeward  then  went  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  his  fasting 
Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  forgotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  m  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it, 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insectSi 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutingBy 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

TUl  at  length  a  small  g^reen  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward^ 
Then  another  and  another, 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses  ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  **  It  is  Mondamin  I 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin  ! " 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  g^at  boaster. 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  growings 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision. 
Of  his  wrestling  and  his  triumph. 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations. 
Which  should  be  their  food  forever. 

And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long,  green  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  juicy  kernels 
Grew  like  wampum  hard  and  yellow, 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gatl^red, 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  off  them, 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Gave  the  first  Feast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gdt  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
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VI 


HIAWATHA'S    FRIENDS 

Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 

Singed  oat  from  all  the  others. 

Bound  to  him  in  closest  union. 

And  to  whom  he  gave  the  right  hand 

Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

Chibiabofs  the  musician. 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 

Straight  between    them   ran  the   path- 
way. 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 
Singing  birds,  that  utter  falsehoods, 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers, 
Found  no  eager  ear  to  listen. 
Could  not  breed  ill-will  between  them. 
For  they  kept  each  other's  counsel, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together. 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 

Most  beloved  by  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  b^  of  all  musicians. 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. 
Beautiful  and  childlike  ¥ras  he. 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman. 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow. 
Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlers. 

When  he  sang,  the  village  listened  ; 
All  the  warriors  gathered  round  him. 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him  ; 
Now  he  stirred  their  souls  to  passion. 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity. 

From  the  hollow  reeds  he  fashioned 
Flutes  so  musical  and  mellow. 
That  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Ceased  to  murmur  in  the  woodland. 
That  the  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Ceased  his  chatter  in  the  oak-tree. 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Sat  upright  to  look  and  listen. 

Tes,  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Pausing,  said,  '*  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  my  waves  to  flow  in  music. 
Softly  as  your  words  in  singing  ! " 

Tes,  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
Envious,  said,  **  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  wild  and  vrayward. 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  frenzy  ! 

Yes,  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
JovoQs,  said,  **  O  Chibiabos, 
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Teach  me  tones  as  sweet  and  tender. 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  gladness  ! " 

And  the  whippoorwill,  Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing,  said,  "  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  melancholy. 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  sadness  !  " 

All  the  many  sounds  of  nature 
Borrowed  sweetness  from  his  singing  ; 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
By  the  pathos  of  his  music  ; 
For  he  sang  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Sang  of  beauty,  love,  and  longing  ; 
Sang  of  death,  and  life  undying 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
In  the  Idn^om  of  Ponemah, 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Very  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians. 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  ; 
For  his  gentleness  he  loved  him. 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 

Dear,  too,  unto  Hiawatha 
Was  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
He  the  strongest  of  all  mortals. 
He  the  mightiest  among  many  ; 
For  his  very  strength  he  loved  him, 
For  his  strength  allied  to  goodness. 

Idle  in  his  youth  was  Kwasind, 
Very  listless,  dull,  and  dreamy. 
Never  played  with  other  children. 
Never  fished  and  never  hunted, 
Not  like  other  children  was  he  ; 
But  they  saw  that  much  he  fasted. 
Much  his  Manito  entreated. 
Much  besought  his  Guardian  Spirit. 

**  Lazy  Kwasind  !  **  said  his  mother, 
"  In  my  work  you  never  help  me  ! 
In  the  Summer  you  are  roaming 
Idly  in  the  fields  and  forests  ; 
In  the  Winter  you  are  cowering 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwam  ! 
In  the  coldest  days  of  Winter 
I  must  break  the  ice  for  fishing  ; 
With  my  nets  you  never  help  me  I 
At  the  door  my  nets  are  hanging, 
Dripping,  freering  with  the  water  ; 
Go  and  wring  them,  Yenadizze  ! 
Go  and  dry  them  in  the  sunshine  ! " 

Slowly,  from  the  ashes,  Kwasind 
Rose,  but  made  no  angry  answer  ; 
From  the  lodge  went  forth  in  silence. 
Took  the  nets,  that  hung  together. 
Dripping,  freezing  at  the  doorway ; 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  wrung  them, 
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Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them, 
Could  not  wring  them  without  breaking, 
Such  the  strength  was  in  his  fingers. 

"  Lazy  Kwasind  !  "  said  his  father, 
*'  In  the  hunt  you  never  help  me  ; 
Every  bow  you  touch  is  broken, 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow  ; 
Yet  come  with  me  to  the  forest, 
You  shall  bring  the  hunting  homeward." 

Down  a  narrow  pass  they  wandered. 
Where  a  brooklet  fed  them  onward, 
Where  the  trail  of  deer  and  bison 
Marked  the  soft  mud  on  the  margin. 
Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted, 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise, 
And  forbidding  further  passafi;e. 

**  We  must  go  back,"  said  tne  old  man, 
"  O'er  these  logs  we  cannot  clamber  ; 
Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through  them, 
Not  a  squirrel  clamber  o  er  them  !  '* 
And  straightway  his  pipe  he  lighted, 
And  sat  down  to  smoke  and  ponder. 
But  before  his  pipe  was  finished, 
Lo  !  the  path  was  cleared  before  him  ; 
All  the  trunks  had  Kvrasind  lifted. 
To  the  right  hand,  to  the  left  hand, 
Shot  the  pine-trees  swift  as  arrows. 
Hurled  the  cedars  liffht  as  lances. 

*'  Lazy  Kwasind  !    said  the  young  men, 
As  they  sported  in  the  meadow  : 
*'  Why  stand  idly  looking  at  us. 
Leaning  on  the  rock  behind  you  ? 
Come  and  wrestle  with  the  others, 
Let  us  pitch  the  quoit  together  ! " 

Lazy  Kwasind  made  no  answer. 
To  their  challenge  made  no  answer, 
Only  rose,  and  slowly  turning, 
Seized  the  huge  rock  in  his  fingers. 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Poised  it  in  the  air  a  moment, 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  river. 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Pauwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  Summer. 

Once  as  down  that  foaming  river, 
Down  the  rapids  of  Pauwating, 
Kwasind  sailed  with  his  companions. 
In  the  stream  he  saw  a  beaver. 
Saw  Ahmcck,  the  King  of  Beavers, 
Struggling  with  the  rushing  currents. 
Rising,  sinking  in  the  water. 

Without  speaking,  without  pausing, 
Kwasind  leaped  into  the  river, 
Plunged  beneath  the  bubbling  surface. 


Through  the  whirlpools  chased  the  beaver, 
Followed  him  among  the  islands, 
Stayed  so  long  beneath  the  ¥rater. 
That  his  terrmed  companions 
Cried,  «  Alas  I  good-by  to  Kwasind  1 
We  shall  never  more  see  Kwasind  !  ** 
But  he  reappeared  triumphant, 
And  upon  his  shining  shoulders 
Brought  the  beaver,  dead  and  dripping, 
Brought  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers. 
And  these  two,  as  I  have  told  jou. 
Were  the  friends  of  Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 
Long  they  lived  in  peace  together, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together. 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriTing 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 


VII 

HIAWATHA'S  SAILING 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-tree  1 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Biroh-tree  i 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley  ! 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing. 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river. 
Like  a  yellow  leal  in  Autunm, 
like  a  yellow  water-lily  I 

"  Lav  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-tree ! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper, 
For  the  Summer-time  is  coming, 
And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven. 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper  I  ** 

Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest, 
By  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  gayly, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing, 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 
Started  up  and  said,  "  Behold  me  I 
Gheezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me  1 " 

And  the  tree  with  aU  its  branches 
Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning, 
Saying,  with  a  sigh  ofpatience, 
**  Take  mj  cloak,  O  Hiawatha  !  ** 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled  ; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches. 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it. 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward  ; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottonit 
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Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder, 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
Stripped  it  £rom  the  trunk  unbroken. 

**  Gire  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar  ! 
Of  jour  strong  and  pliant  branches, 
M J  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me  ! " 

Through  the  sunmiit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror, 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance  ; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"  Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha  ! " 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar. 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  frame-work, 
Like   two  bows  he   formed   and   shaped 

them. 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

**  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack  ! 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  LArch-tree  ! 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  ! " 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres, 
Shiyered  in  the  air  of  morning, 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said«  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
''Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha ! " 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together, 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  fr^e-work. 

**  GiTC  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-tree  I 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  ! " 

And  the  Fir-tree,  tall  and  sombre. 
Sobbed  throu^  all  its  robes  of  darkness. 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
**  Take  my  babn,  O  Hiawatha  ! " 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  creyioe  safe  from  water. 

**  Give  me  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog  ! 
AH  ^our  ouills,  O  Kagh,  the  Hedgehog ! 
I  will  maJce  a  necklace  of  them. 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty, 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom  !  " 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him, 
Shot  his  shinine  quills,  like  arrows. 
Saying  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 


Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
"  Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha  ! " 

From  the  ground  the  quills  he  gathered. 
All  the  little  shining  arrows, 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow. 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries  ; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them. 
Round  ito  waist  a  shining  girdle, 
Round  its  bows  a  gleanung  necklace, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  bv  the  river. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it. 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  lardi's  supple  sinews  ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 

Paddles  none  had  Hmwatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed. 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him. 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him  ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  guded, 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Then  he  caUed  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying,  "  Help  me  clear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand-bars." 

Straight  into  Uie  river  Kwasind 
Pluneed  as  if  he  were  an  otter. 
Dived  as  if  he  were  a  beaver. 
Stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  river. 
Swam  and  shouted  in  the  river. 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches, 
With  his  hands  he  scooped  the  sand-bars, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha 
Down  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
Sailed  through  all  its  bends  and  windings, 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows, 
While  his  fnend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded. 

Up  and  down  the  river  went  they. 
In  and  out  among  its  islands, 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand-bar. 
Draggled  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel. 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain, 
Made  a  pathway  for  the  people, 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains. 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 
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VIII 
HIAWATHA'S  FISHING 

Forth  upon  the  Gitche  Gamee, 
On  the  shining  Big-Sear  Water, 
With  his  iishing-line  of  cedar, 
Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar, 
Forth  to  catch  the  sturgeon  Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
In  his  birch  canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

Through  the  clear,  transparent  water 
He  could  see  the  fishes  swimming 
Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him  ; 
See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water. 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish, 
Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom. 
On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stem  sat  Hiawatha, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar  ; 
In  his  plumes  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  hemlock  branches  ; 
On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected, 
Sat  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo  ; 
In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes  ; 
Through  his  gills  he  breathed  the  water. 
With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed. 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armor  ; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him. 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting  ! 
Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints. 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure. 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable  ; 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom. 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple. 
As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  sailing. 
With  Iiis  fishing-line  of  cedar. 

"  Take  my  bait,"  cried  Hiawatha, 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
"  Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahma ! 
Come  up  from  below  the  water, 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger  !  " 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Through  the  clear,  transparent  water, 


Waited  vainly  for  an  answer, 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer, 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 
"  Take  my  bait,  O  King  of  Fishes  t '' 

Quiet  lay  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water, 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  clamor. 
His  unnecessary  tumult. 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting  ; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 
To  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
**  Take  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  I  ** 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten  ; 
As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch  canoe  stood  endwise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water, 
With  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit. 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozna, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him, 
And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
'*  Esa !  esa  !  shame  upon  you  t 
You  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes  1 " 

Reeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
Sank  the  pike  in  great  confusion. 
And  the  mighty  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Said  to  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fiish. 
To  the  bream,  with  scales  of  crimson, 
**  Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  ! " 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Rose  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha, 
Swung  with  all  his  weight  upon  it. 
Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water. 
Whirled  the  birch  canoe  in  circles. 
Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies. 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
Reached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches. 
Till  the  water-flags  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  margins. 

But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  water, 
Lifting  up  his  disk  refulgent. 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision, 
"  Esa !  esa  !  shame  upon  you  ! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 
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Toa  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes  I " 

Slowlj  downward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
And  again  ue  storgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  shoat  of  Hiawatha, 
Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance, 
The  unnecessary  tumult, 
Ringing  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture, 
Quiyering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre. 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armor. 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint  ; 
In  his  wnth  he  darted  upward, 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine. 
Opened  his  g^reatjaws,  and  svrallowed 
Both  canoe  and  mawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river 
Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids. 
Found  himself  in  utter  darkness. 
Groped  about  in  helpless  wonder. 
Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beating, 
Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness. 

And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger. 
With  his  fist,  the  heart  of  Nahma, 
Felt  the  mi^ty  King  of  Fishes 
Shudder  through  each  nerve  and  fibre, 
Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him 
As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it. 
Sick  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 

Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha 
Drag  his  birch-canoe  for  safety. 
Lest  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nahma, 
In  the  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Forth  he  mi^ht  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Frisked  aniii  chattered  very  gayly. 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatha 
Till  the  labor  was  completed. 

Then  said  Hiawatha  to  him, 
**  O  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
Bravely  have  you  toiled  to  help  me  ; 
Take  the  thanks  of  Hiawatha, 
And  the  name  which  now  he  gives  you  ; 
For  hereafter  and  forever 
Bo^s  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo, 
Tail- in-air  the  boys  sludl  call  you  ! " 

And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Gasped  and  quivered  in  the  water. 
Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
Till  he  CTated  on  the  pebbles. 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 
Heard  him  grate  upon  the  margin, 


Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbles. 
Knew  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 

Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapping. 
As  of  many  win^s  assembling. 
Heard  a  screaming  and  confusion, 
As  of  birds  of  prey  contending. 
Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  hun. 
Shining  throng  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-g^lls. 
Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering, 
Gazine  at  him  through  the  opening. 
Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 
<*  T  is  our  brother,  Hiawatha !  " 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them. 
Cried  exultin?  from  the  caverns  : 
"  O  ye  seargulls  !    O  my  brothers  ! 
I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma  ; 
Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger, 
With  your  claws  the  openings  widen, 
Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison. 
And  henceforward  and  forever 
Men  shall  speak  of  vour  achievements. 
Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  sea-g^ulls. 
Yes,  Kiayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers  !  " 

And  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  claws  together. 
Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 
And  from  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 
From  the  peril  of  the  water, 
Thev  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standing  near  his  wig^wam. 
On  the  margin  of  the  water, 
And  "he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 
Called  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 
Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
I^ng  lifeless  on  the  pebbles. 
With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him. 

**  I  have  slam  the  Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain  the  King  of  Fishes  ! "  said  he  ; 
*'  Look  !  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him, 
Tes,  my  friends  Kayoshk,  the  sea-g^lls ; 
Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis, 
They  have  saved  me  from  g^reat  peril 
In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 
Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended. 
Till  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting, 
nil  they  homeward  fiy,  at  sunset. 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes  ; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles. 
And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter." 

And  she  waited  till  the  sun  set, 
nil  the  pallid  moon,  the  Ni^t-sun, 
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Rose  above  the  tranquil  water, 
Till  Kayoshk,  the  sated  seargulls, 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamor, 
And  across  the  tiery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands, 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 
And  Nokomis  to  her  labor. 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight. 
Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places. 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise, 
And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-gulls. 
Came  back  from  the  reedy  islands. 
Clamorous  for  their  morning  banquet. 

Three  whole  days  and  nights  alternate 
Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea^-gulls 
Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones, 
Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 
And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 


IX 


HIAWATHA  AND  THE  PEARL-FEATHER 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
Of  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  Nokomis,  ^e  old  woman, 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward. 
O'er  the  water  pointing  westward, 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset. 

Fiercely  the  red  sun  descending 
Burned  his  way  along  the  heavens. 
Set  the  sky  on  fire  behind  him, 
As  war-parties,  when  retreating. 
Bum  the  prairies  on  their  war-trail ; 
And  the  moon,  the  Night-sun,  eastward. 
Suddenly  starting  from  his  ambush, 
Followed  fast  those  bloody  footprints, 
Followed  in  that  fiery  war-trail. 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features. 

And  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward. 
Spake  these  words  to  Hiawatha  : 
"lender  dwells  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon,  the  Magician, 
Manito  of  Wealth  and  Wampum, 
Guarded  by  his  fiery  serpents. 
Guarded  by  the  black  pitch-water. 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents. 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
Coiling,  playing  in  the  water  ; 
You  can  see  the  black  pitch-water 


Stretching  far  away  beyond  them, 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset ! 

"  He  it  was  who  slew  my  father, 
By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cunning, 
When  he  from  the  moon  descended. 
When  he  came  on  earth  to  seek  me. 
He,  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Sends  the  fever  from  the  marshes^ 
Sends  the  pestilential  vapors, 
Sends  the  poisonous  exhalations. 
Sends  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands, 
Sends  disease  and  death  among  us  1 

'*  Take  your  bow,  O  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasper-headed. 
Take  your  war-club,  Puggawaugun, 
And  your  mittens,  Minjekabvnin, 
And  your  birch-canoe  for  sailing. 
And  the  oil  of  Mishe-Nahma, 
So  to  smear  its  sides,  that  swiftly 
You  may  pass  the  black  pitch-water  ; 
Slay  this  merciless  magician. 
Save  the  people  from  the  fever 
That  he  breathes  across  the  fen-lands. 
And  avenge  my  father's  murder  t " 

Straightway  then  my  Hiawatha 
Armed  himself  with  all  his  war-gear, 
Launched  his  biroh-canoe  for  sailing  ; 
With  his  palm  its  sides  he  patted. 
Said  with  glee,  "  Cheemaun,  my  darling, 
O  my  Birch-canoe  !  leap  forward. 
Where  you  see  the  fiery  serpents. 
Where  you  see  the  black  pitch-water  1 " 

Forward  leaped  Cheemaun  exulting. 
And  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Sang  his  war-song  wild  and  woful. 
And  above  him  the  war-eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Master  of  all  fowls  with  feathisrs, 
Screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  heaveiia 

Soon  he  reached  the  fiery  serpents. 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
Lying  huge  upon  the  water, 
Sparkling,  rippling  in  the  water. 
Lying  coiled  across  the  passage. 
With  their  blazing  crests  uplifted. 
Breathing  fiery  fogs  and  vapors. 
So  that  none  could  pass  beyond  them. 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  and  spake  in  this  wise, 
"  Let  me  pass  my  way,  Kenabeek, 
Let  me  go  upon  my  journey  !  " 
And  they  answered,  hissing  fiercely. 
With  their  fiery  breath  mi^e  answer  : 
"  Back,  go  back  !     O  Shaugodaya  I 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart  I  '* 
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Tben  the  AOffry  Hiawatha 
Raised  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed, 
Shot  them  fast  among  the  serpents  ; 
Erery  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry, 
Erery  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  death-sonf  of  Kenabeek. 

Weltering  in  the  bloody  water. 
Dead  lay  afl  the  fiery  serpents. 
And  among  them  Hiawatha 
Harmless  sailed,  and  cried  exulting : 
**  Onward,  O  Cheemaan,  my  darling  I 
Onward  to  the  black  pitch-water ! " 

llien  he  took  the  oil  of  Nahma, 
And  the  bows  and  sides  anointed. 
Smeared  them  well  with  oil,  that  swiftly 
He  might  pass  the  black  pitch-water. 

All  night  long  he  sailed  upon  it. 
Sailed  npon  that  slnggish  water, 
Coreied  with  its  mould  of  ages. 
Black  with  rotting  water-rushes. 
Rank  with  flags  and  leaves  of  lilies, 
Stagnant,  lifefess,  dreary,  dismal, 
Lif^bted  br  the  shinunering  moonlight, 
And  by  will-o*-the-wisps  iUumined, 
Fbes  by  ghosts  of  dead  men  kindled. 
In  their  weary  ni^t-encampments. 

All  the  air  was  white  with  moonlight, 
All  the  water  black  with  shadow. 
And  aroond  him  the  Suggema, 
The  moeanito,  sanf  his  war-song. 
And  the  nre-flies,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Wared  their  torches  to  mislead  him  ; 
And  the  boll-frog,  the  Dahinda, 
Thrust  his  head  into  the  moonlight. 
Fixed  his  yellow  eyes  npon  him. 
Sobbed  and  sank  beneath  the  surface  ; 
And  awm  a  thousand  whistles. 
Answered  over  all  the  fen-lands, 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far  off  on  the  reedy  margin. 
Heralded  the  hero's  coming. 

Westward  thus  fared  Hiawatha, 
Toward  the  realm  of  Meeissogwou, 
Toward  the  land  of  the  Fearl-Feather, 
Till  the  IcTcl  moon  stared  at  him. 
In  his  face  stared  pale  and  haggard, 
Till  the  son  was  hot  behind  him. 
Till  it  burned  npon  his  shoulders. 
And  before  him  on  the  upland 
He  could  see  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Of  the  Manito  of  Wampum, 
Of  the  mi^itiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  once  more  Cheemaun  he  patted. 


To  his  birch-canoe  said,  **  Onward  !  " 

And  it  stirred  in  all  its  fibres, 

And  with  one  great  bound  of  triumph 

Leaped  across  the  water-lilies. 

Leaped  through  tangled  flac^  and  rushes. 

And  upon  the  beach  beyond  them 

D^-shod  landed  Hiawatha. 

Straight  he  took  his  bow  of  ash-tree. 
On  the  sand  one  end  he  rested, 
With  his  knee  he  pressed  the  middle, 
Stretched  the  faithful  bow-string  tighter, 
Took  an  arrow,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  it  at  the  Shining  Wigwam, 
Sent  it  singing  as  a  herald. 
As  a  bearer  of  his  message, 
Of  his  challenge  loud  and  lofty  : 
''Come    forth    from    your    lodge,  Pearl- 
Feather  ! 
Hiawatha  waits  your  ooming  ! " 

Straightway  from  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Came  ^e  mighty  Megissogwon, 
Tall  of  stature,  broad  of  shoulder, 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect. 
Clad  from  head  to  foot  m  wampum. 
Armed  with  all  his  warlike  weapons, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow. 
Crested  with  great  ea§^e-feathers. 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  outward. 

«  Well  I  know  you,  Hiawatha  !  " 
Cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 
"  Haaten  back,  O  Shaugodaya ! 
Hasten  back  among  the  women. 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart ! 
I  will  slay  you  as  you  stand  there. 
As  of  old  I  slew  her  father  !  '* 

But  my  Hiawatha  answered. 
Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing  : 
**  Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clubs, 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string, 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings  ! " 

Then  began  the  greatest  battle 
That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on, 
That  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
All  a  Summer's  day  it  lasted, 
From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset ; 
For  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 
Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampum. 
Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-club  ; 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder, 
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But  it  could  not  break  the  meshes 
Of  that  magic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
Leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Wounded,  weary,  and  desponding, 
With  his  mighty  war-club  broken, 
With  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered, 
And  three  useless  arrows  only. 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  a  pine-tree. 
From  whose  branches  trailed  the  mosses. 
And  whose  trunk  was  coated  over 
With  the  Dead-man's  Moccasin-leather, 
With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenly  from  the  boughs  above  him 
Sang  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker  : 
''  Aim  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
At  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  it. 
At  their  roots  the  long  black  tresses  ; 
There  alone  can  he  be  wounded  !  " 

Winded  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jasper. 
Swift  new  Hiawatha's  arrow, 
Just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
Raised  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it. 
Full  upon  the  crown  it  struck  him. 
At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses, 
And  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward. 
Plunging  like  a  wounded  bison, 
Yes,  like  Pezhekee,  the  bison. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  prairie. 

Swifter  flew  the  second  arrow. 
In  the  pathway  of  the  other. 
Piercing  deeper  than  the  other, 
Woundmg  sorer  than  the  other  ; 
And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 
Shook  like  windy  reeds  beneath  him. 
Bent  and  trembled  like  the  rushes. 

But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 
Swiftest  flew,  and  wounded  sorest, 
And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 
Saw  the  fiery  eyes  of  Pang^k, 
Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  glare  at  him. 
Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness  ; 
At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 
Lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Lay  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  the  grateful  Hiawatha 
Called  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker, 
From  his  perch  among  the  branches 
Of  the  melancholy  pine-tree. 
And,  in  honor  of  his  service. 
Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  of  feathers 
On  the  little  head  of  Mama  ; 


Even  to  this  day  he  wears  it, 
Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathen, 
As  a  symbol  of  his  service. 

Then  be  stripped  the  shirt  of  wampum 
From  the  back  of  Megissogwon, 
As  a  trophy  of  the  battle, 
As  a  signal  of  his  conquest. 
On  the  shore  he  left  the  body, 
Half  on  land  and  half  in  water, 
In  the  sand  his  feet  were  buried. 
And  his  face  was  in  the  water. 
And  above  him,  wheeled  and  clamored 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle, 
Sailing  round  in  narrower  cireles, 
Hovering  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Bore  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  his  wealth  of  skins  and  wampnmi 
Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver, 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine, 
Wampum  belts  and  strings  and  pouches. 
Quivers  wrought  with  beads  of  wampum. 
Filled  with  arrows,  silver-headed. 

Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting. 
Homeward  through  the  black  pitch-water, 
Homeward  through  the  weltering  serpents, 
With  the  trophies  of  the  battle. 
With  a  shout  and  song  of  triumph. 

On  the  shore  stood  old  Nokomis, 
On  the  shore  stood  Chibiabos, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwaund, 
Waiting  for  the  hero's  coming. 
Listening  to  his  songs  of  triumph. 
And  the  people  of  the  village 
Welcomed  lum  with  songs  and  dances, 
Made  a  joyous  feast,  and  shouted : 
"  Honor  be  to  Hiawatha ! 
He  has  slain  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Slain  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Him,  who  sent  the  fiery  fever. 
Sent  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands. 
Sent  disease  and  death  among  us  1 " 

Ever  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  memory  of  Mama  I 
And  in  token  of  his  friendship, 
As  a  mark  of  his  remembrance. 
He  adorned  and  decked  his  pipe-stem 
With  the  crimson  tuft  of  feathers, 
With  the  blood-red  crest  of  Mama. 
But  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  the  trophies  of  the  batue. 
He  divided  with  his  people. 
Shared  it  equally  among  them. 
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HIAWATHA'S  WOOING 

**  As  onto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman  ; 
Hioagh  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows  ; 
Useless  each  without  the  other  ! " 

Thus  the  youthful  Hiawatha 
Said  within  himself  and  pondered. 
Much  perplexed  by  rarious  feelings, 
Listless,  longing,  hoping,  fearing. 
Dreaming  still  of  Minnehaha, 
Of  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
In  the  land  of  the  I>acotahs. 

"  Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people," 
Wauning  said  the  old  Nokomis  ; 
"  Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward. 
For  a  stranger,  whom  we  know  not ! 
Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearth-stone 
Is  a  neighbor's  homely  daughter, 
Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers  ! " 

Thos  dissnading  spake  Nokomis, 
And  my  Hiawatha  answered 
Only  this  :  **  Dear  old  Nokomis, 
Very  pleasant  is  the  firelight. 
But  I  like  the  starlight  better, 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight  I  " 

Grmrely  then  said  old  Nokomis  : 
**  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden. 
Bring  not  here  a  useless  woman. 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling  ; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers. 
Heart  and  hand  that  move  together, 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands  !  " 

Sniiling  answered  Hiawatha : 
**  In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women. 
I  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam. 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands, 
Be  your  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight. 
Be  the  sunlight  of  my  people  !  " 

Still  dissuading  said  Nokomis  : 
**  Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotahs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us. 
There  are  feuds  yet  unf orgotten, 
Woonds  that  ache  and  stiQ  may  open  t " 

langhing  answered  Hiawatha : 


**  For  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Daootab, 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united. 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten, 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  forever !  " 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women  ; 
Striding  over  moor  and  meadow, 
Through  interminable  forests, 
Through  uninterrupted  silence. 

With  his  moccasins  of  magic. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ; 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him, 
And  his  heart  outran  his  footsteps  ; 
And  he  journeyed  without  resting, 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  laughter. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence. 
*'  Pleasant  is  the  sound  !  "  he  murmured, 
''  Pleasant  is  the  voice  that  calls  me  !  " 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  forests, 
'Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine, 
Herds  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding. 
But  they  saw  not  Hiawatha  ; 
To  his  bow  he  whispered,  **  Fail  not !  " 
To  his  arrow  whispered,  "  Swerve  not  I " 
Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand. 
To  the  red  heart  of  the  roebuck  ; 
Threw  the  deer  across  his  shoulder. 
And  sped  forward  without  pausing. 

At  Uie  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper. 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty. 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water, 
Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes  ; 
Of  the  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were. 
And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  vras  thinking,  as  he  sat  there. 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow  ; 
Shot  the  wild  goose,  flying  southward 
On  the  wing,  the  clamorous  Wawa  ; 
Thinking  of  the  g^at  war-parties. 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows. 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  found  on  earth  as  they  were  ! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women. 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons  I 
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She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young  and  tall  and  very  handsome, 
Who  one  morning,  in  the  Spring-time, 
Came  to  buy  her  father's  arrows. 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam. 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  ; 
Would  he  come  a&^ain  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Mmnehaha  ? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  idle. 
And  her  eyes  were  very  dreamy. 

Through  their    thoughts    they  heard   a 
footstep. 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches. 
And  with  glowing  cheek  and  forehead, 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders. 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  gravely  from  his  labor. 
Laid  aside  the  unfinished  arrow. 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway. 
Saving,  as  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
**  Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome  !  " 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  buraen. 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders  ; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him. 
Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes. 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
"  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  !  '* 

Very  spacious  was  the  wigwam, 
Made  of  deer-skins  dressed  and  whitened. 
With  the  Gods  of  the  Dacotahs 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains, 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter. 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished, 
Brought  forth  food  and  set  before  them. 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet. 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood, 
Listened  while  the  guest  was  speaking. 
Listened  while  her  father  answered. 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened. 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

Yes,  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha, 


As  he  talked  of  old  Nokomis, 

Who  had  nursed  him  in  his  diildhoody 

As  he  told  of  his  companions, 

Chibiabos,  the  musician, 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind, 

And  of  happiness  and  plenty 

Li  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

Li  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful. 

**  After  many  years  of  warfare, 
Many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs.'* 
Thus  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
"  That  this  peace  may  last  f oreyer, 
And  our  hands  be  claisped  more  doeely, 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united, 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  W^ater, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  I  ^ 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered,* 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence. 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely  : 
**  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes  ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  I  " 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there, 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
'<I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  t^' 

This  was  Hiawatha's  wooioe  I 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ! 

From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand  in  hand  thev  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow. 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance, 
Cn'ing  to  them  from  afar  off, 
"  Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha  !  " 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  bis  labor. 
Sat  down  by  his  sunny  doorway. 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying : 
"  Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us. 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  ua  I 
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Just  when  they  haye  learned  to  help  us, 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them, 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaonting  feathers, 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  viUage, 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden. 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 
Learing  all  things  for  the  stranger  !  *' 

Pleasant  was  ue  journey  homeward, 
Through  interminahle  forests, 
Orer  meadow,  oyer  mountain. 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  very  slowly, 
Though  his  pace  he  checked  and  slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  hore  the  maiden  ; 
li^t  he  thought  her  as  a  feather. 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear  ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  her, 
Bent  aside  the  swaying  branches. 
Made  at  night  a  lodge  of  branches, 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock. 
And  a  fire  before  the  doorway 
With  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  travelling  winds  went  with  them, 
O'er  the  meadows,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them. 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber; 
Frovn  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers  ; 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them. 
Peering,  peeping  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches. 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  the  lovers. 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward  ! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart's-ease  ; 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
**  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  yon  !  " 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Laug^ng  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  hnsbfmd  !  " 

From  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  tnem  through  the  branches. 
Saying  to  them,  "  O  my  children. 
Love  u  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow. 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine. 
Role  by  love,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them, 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendors, 


Whispered  to  them,  "  O  mv  children, 
Day  IS  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
M&D  imperious,  woman  feeble  ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow  ; 
Rule  by  patience,  Laughing  Water  ! " 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  homeward  ; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  firelighti 
Brought  the  sunshine  of  his  people, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
In  the  land  of  handsome  women. 


XI 


HIAWATHA'S    WEDDING-FEAST 

Tou  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How  the  handsome  Yenadizze 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding  ; 
How  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  sweetest  of  musicians. 
Sang  his  songs  of  love  and  longing  ; 
How  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
Told  his  tales  of  strange  adventure. 
That  the  feast  might  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  might  pass  more  gayly, 
And  the  graests  be  more  contented. 

Sumptuous  was  the  feast  Nokomis 
Made  at  Hiawatha's  wedding  ; 
All  the  bowls  were  made  of  bass-wood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly. 
All  the  spoons  of  horn  of  bison. 
Black  and  polished  very  smoothly. 

She  had  sent  through  all  the  village 
Messengers  with  wands  of  willow. 
As  a  sign  of  invitation, 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting  ; 
And  the  wedding  guests  assembled. 
Clad  in  all  their  richest  raiment. 
Robes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum, 
Splendid  with  their  paint  and  plumage. 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels. 

First  they  ate  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
And  the  pixe,  the  Maskenozha, 
Caught  and  cooked  by  old  Nokomis  ; 
Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 
Pemican  and  bufEalo  marrow. 
Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison. 
Yellow  cakes  of  the  Mondamin, 
And  the  wild  rice  of  the  river. 
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But  the  gracious  Hiawatha, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
And  the  careful  old  Nokomis, 
Tasted  not  the  food  before  them, 
Only  waited  on  the  others, 
Only  served  their  guests  in  silence. 

And  when  all  the  guests  had  finished. 
Old  Nokomis,  brisk  and  busy. 
From  an  ample  pouch  of  otter, 
Filled  the  red-stone  pipes  for  smoking 
With  tobacco  from  the  South-land, 
Mixed  with  bark  of  the  red  willow, 
And  with  herbs  and  leaves  of  fragrance. 

Then  she  said,  "  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance  for  us  your  merry  dances. 
Dance  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  us, 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  !  " 

Then  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He  the  idle  Yenadizze, 
He  the  merry  mischief-maker. 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Rose  among  the  guests  assembled. 

Skilled  was  he  in  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  the  merry  dance  of  snow-shoes. 
In  the  play  of  quoits  and  ball-play  ; 
Skilled  was  he  in  games  of  hazard. 
In  all  games  of  skill  and  hazard, 
Pugasaing,  the  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Kuntassoo,  the  Game  of  Plum-stones. 
Though   the   warriors   called    him   Faint- 

Heart, 
Called  him  coward,  Shaugodaya, 
Idler,  gambler,  Yenadizze, 
Little  heeded  he  their  jesting. 
Little  cared  he  for  their  insults. 
For  the  women  and  the  maidens 
Loved  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doeskin, 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine. 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum  ; 
lie  was  dressed  in  deer-skin  leggings, 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine. 
And  in  moccasins  of  buck-skin. 
Thick  with  quills  and  beads  embroidered. 
On  his  head  were  plumes  of  swan's  down, 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes. 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers, 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other. 

Barred  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow. 
Streaks  of  blue  and  bright  vermilion. 
Shone  the  face  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
From  his  forehead  fell  his  tresses, 
Smooth,  and  parted  like  a  woman's. 


Shining  bright  with  oil,  and  plaited. 
Hung  with  Draids  of  scented  grasses, 
As  among  the  g^aests  assembled. 
To  the  soand  of  flutes  and  singing, 
To  the  sound  of  drums  and  yoioes, 
Rose  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And  began  his  mvstio  dances. 

First  he  dancea  a  solemn  measure. 
Very  slow  in  step  and  gesture, 
In  and  out  among  the  pine-trees, 
Through  the  shadows  and  the  sunshine, 
Treading  softly  like  a  panther. 
Then  more  swiftly  and  still  swifter. 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  ciroles. 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled. 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him. 
Till  the  dust  and  wind  together 
Swept  in  eddies  round  about  him. 

Then  along  the  sandy  margin 
Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
On  he  sped  with  frenzied  gestures. 
Stamped  upon  the  sand,  and  tossed  it 
Wildly  in  the  air  around  him  ; 
Till  the  wind  became  a  whirlwind, 
Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
Like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape. 
Heaping  all  the  shores  with  Sand  Danei, 
Sand  Hills  of  the  Nagow  Wodjoo ! 

Thus  the  merry  Pau-Pok-Keewis 
Danced  his  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  thenar 
And,  returning,  sat  down  laaghinff 
There  among  the  guests  assembled, 
Sat  and  fanned  himself  serenely 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers. 

Then  they  said  to  Chibiabos, 
To  the  friend  of  Hiawatha, 
To  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. 
To  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
**  Sing  to  us,  O  Chibiabos  ! 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly, 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  ! " 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Song^  of  love  and  songs  of  longing  ; 
Ijooking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Ijooking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  lie  softly,  sang  in  this  wise  : 

"  Onaway  I     Awake,  beloved  I 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest ! 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie  ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn-like  f 
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**  If  thoa  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy, 
As  the  lili^  of  the  prairie. 
When  they  feel  the  dew  apon  them  I 

**  Sweet  thy  hreath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-nowers  in  the  morning, 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening, 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling. 

**  Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest  ? 

**  Onaway  I  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me, 
As  the  sighmg,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries  ! 
X  '*  When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved. 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened. 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 

^  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened. 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
<^That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 

"  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters. 
Smile  the  elondless  skies  above  us. 
Bat  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  I 

**  I  myself,  myself  !  behold  me  ! 
Blood  of  my  beating  heart,  behold  me  ! 
Oh  awake,  awake,  beloved  ! 
Onaway  !  awake,  beloved  !  " 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing  ; 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Jealous  of  the  sweet  musician. 
Jealous  of  the  applause  they  gave  him, 
Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  him, 
Saw  in  all  their  looks  and  gestures. 
That  the  wedding  guests  assembled 
Longed  to  hear  his  pleasant  stories, 
His  mo  measurable  falsehoods. 

Very  boastful  was  lagoo  ; 
Never  heard  he  an  adventure 
Bat  himself  had  met  a  g^reater  ; 
Never  any  deed  of  daring 
But  himself  had  done  a  bolder  ; 
Never  any  marvellous  story 
But  himself  could  tell  a  stranger. 

Would  you  listen  to  his  boasting. 
Would  you  only  give  him  credence, 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  so  far  and  high  as  he  had  ; 


Ever  caught  so  many  fishes. 
Ever  killed  so  many  reindeer. 
Ever  trapped  so  many  beaver  ! 

None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  could. 
None  could  dive  so  deep  as  he  could. 
None  could  swim  so  far  as  he  could  ; 
None  had  made  so  many  journeys, 
None  had  seen  so  many  wonders, 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo. 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller  I 

Thus  his  name  became  a  by-word 
And  a  jest  among  the  people  ; 
And  whene'er  a  boastful  hunter 
EVaised  his  own  address  too  highly. 
Or  a  warrior,  home  returning. 
Talked  too  much  of  his  achievements, 
All  his  hearers  cried,  '*  lagoo  ! 
Here  's  lagoo  come  among  us  ! " 

He  it  was  who  carved  the  cradle 
Of  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden. 
Bound  it  strong  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
He  it  was  who  taught  him  later 
How  to  make  his  bows  and  arrows, 
How  to  make  the  bows  of  ash-tree. 
And  the  arrows  of  the  oak-tree. 
So  among  the  guests  assembled 
At  my  Hiawatha's  wedding 
Sat  lagoo,  old  and  ugly, 
Sat  the  marvellous  story-teller. 

And  they  said,  ^'  O  good  lagoo, 
Tell  us  now  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Tell  us  of  some  strange  adventure. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly, 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  !  " 

And  lagoo  answered  straightway, 
"  You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder. 
You  shall  hear  the  strange  adventures 
Of  Osseo,  the  Magician, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended." 


XII 
THE  SON  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR 

Can  it  be  the  sun  descending 
O'er  the  level  plain  of  water  ? 
Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  flying. 
Wounded  by  the  magic  arrow. 
Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson. 
With  the  crimson  of  its  life-blood. 
Filling  all  the  air  with  splendor. 
With  the  splendor  of  its  plumage  7 
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Yes ;  it  is  the  sun  descending, 
Sinking  down  into  the  water  ; 
All  the  sky  is  stained  with  purple, 
All  the  water  flushed  with  crimson  ! 
No  ;  it  is  the  Red  Swan  floating, 
Diving  down  beneath  the  water  ; 
To  the  sky  its  wings  are  lifted. 
With  its  blood  the  waves  are  reddened  ! 

Over  it  the  Star  of  Evening 
Melts  and  trembles  through  the  purple, 
Hangs  suspended  in  the  twilight. 
No  ;  it  is  a  bead  of  wampum 
On  the  robes  of  the  Great  Spirit 
As  he  passes  through  the  twilight, 
Walks  in  silence  through  the  heavens. 

This  with  joy  beheld  lagoo 
And  he  said  in  haste  :  '*  Behold  it  I 
See  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening  ! 
You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder. 
Hear  the  story  of  Osseo, 
Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  Osseo  ! 

'<  Once,  in  days  no  more  remembered, 
Ages  nearer  the  beginning. 
When  the  heavens  were  closer  to  us. 
And  the  Gods  were  more  familiar, 
In  the  North-land  lived  a  hunter, 
With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 
Tall  and  lithe  as  wands  of  willow  ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
She  the  wilful  and  the  wayward, 
She  the  silent,  dreamy  maiden. 
Was  the  fairest  of  the  sisters. 
y^*  All  these  women  married  warriors, 
Married  brave  and  haughty  husbands  ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest. 
Laughed  and  flouted  all  her  lovers, 
All  her  young  and  handsome  suitors, 
And  then  married  old  Osseo, 
Old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly. 
Broken  with  age  and  weak  with  coughing, 
>^Always  coughing  like  a  squirrel. 

"  Ah,  but  beautiful  within  him 
Was  the  spirit  of  Osseo, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended, 
Star  of  Evening,  Star  of  Woman, 
Star  of  tenderness  and  passion  ! 
All  its  Are  was  in  his  bosom, 
All  its  beauty  in  his  spirit, 
All  its  mystery  in  his  being. 
All  its  splendor  in  his  language  ! 

"  And  her  lovers,  the  rejected. 
Handsome  men  with  belts  of  wampum. 
Handsome  men  with  paint  and  feathers. 
Pointed  at  her  in  derision. 
Followed  her  with  jest  and  laughter. 


But  she  said  :  *  I  care  not  for  you. 
Care  not  for  your  belts  of  wampum, 
Care  not  for  your  paint  and  feathers, 
Care  not  for  your  jests  and  laughter ; 
I  am  happy  with  Osseo  I ' 

"  Once  to  some  great  feast  invited. 
Through  the  damp  and  dusk  of  eyening. 
Walked  together  the  ten  sisters. 
Walked  together  with  their  hosbandi ; 
Slowly  followed  old  Osseo, 
With  fair  Oweenee  beside  him  ; 

'^AU  the  others  chatted  gayly, 

.^These  two  only  walked  in  silence. 

<<  At  the  western  sky  Osseo 
Gazed  intent,  as  if  imploring. 
Often  stopped  and  gazed  imploring 
At  the  trembling  Star  of  Evening,  « 

At  the  tender  Star  of  Woman  ; 
And  they  heard  him  murmur  softly, 
'  Ahf  showain  nemeshin,  Noia  ! 
Pity,  pity  me,  my  father  !  * 

"  *  Listen ! '  said  the  eldest  sister, 
<  He  is  praying  to  hb  father  ! 
What  a  pity  that  the  old  man 
Does  not  stumble  in  the  pathway. 
Does  not  break  his  neck  by  falling  I  * 
And  they  laughed  till  all  the  forest 
Rane  with  their  unseemly  lanehter. 

<<0n  their  pathway  throu|^  the  wood* 
lands 
Lay  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooted. 
Lay  the  g^at  trunk  of  an  oak-tree. 
Buried  half  in  leaves  and  mosses, 
Mouldering,  crumbling,  huge  and  boUow* 
And  Osseo,  when  he  saw  it, 
Gave  a  shout,  a  cry  of  anguish, 
Leaped  into  its  yawning  cayem, 

^t  one  end  went  in  an  old  man. 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly  ; 
From  the  other  came  a  young  man, 

^all  and  straight  and  strong  and  handsome 

*'  Thus  Osseo  was  transfigured. 
Thus  restored  to  vouth  and  beauty  ; 

'out,  alas  for  good  Osseo, 
And  for  Oweenee,  the  faithful  I 
Strangely,  too,  was  she  transfigured. 
Changed  into  a  weak  old  woman. 
With  a  staff  she  tottered  onward, 

>SVasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly  ! 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husbaiids 
Laughed  until  the  echoing  forest 
Rang  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 
<*  But  Osseo  turned  not  from  her. 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her. 
Took  her  hand,  as  brown  and  withered 
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As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Called  her  sweetheart,  Nenemoosha, 
Soothed  her  with  soft  words  of  kindness, 
Hn  they  leaehed  the  lodge  of  feasting, 
TIU  they  sat  down  in  the  wigwam, 
Saered  to  the  Star  of  Erening, 
To  the  tender  Star  of  Woman. 

**  Wn^  in  visions,  lost  in  dreaming. 
At  the  hanqnet  sat  Osseo  ; 
All  were  merry,  all  were  happy. 
All  were  joyoos  hut  Osseo. 
Neither  food  nor  drink  he  tasted. 
Neither  did  be  speak  nor  listen, 
But  as  one  bewildered  sat  he. 
Looking  dreamily  and  sadly, 
First  at  Oweenee,  then  upward 
At  the  gleaming  sky  above  them. 

**  Then  a  voice  was  heard,  a  whisper. 
Coming  from  the  starry  distance. 
Coming  from  the  empty  vastness, 
Low,  and  musical,  and  tender  ; 
And  the  voice  said  :  '  O  Osseo  ! 
O  my  son,  my  best  beloved  ! 
Broken  are  the  spells  that  bound  you. 
All  the  charms  of  the  magicians. 
All  the  magic  powers  of  evil ; 
Come  to  me  ;  ascend,  Osseo  ! 

"^  *  Taste  the  food  that    stands   before 
you  : 
It  is  Messed  and  enchanted. 
It  has  magic  virtues  in  it. 
It  will  change  you  to  a  spirit. 
All  your  bowls  and  all  your  kettles 
Shall  be  wood  and  clay  no  longer  ; 
Bat  the  bowls  be  changed  to  wampum, 
And  the  kettles  shall  l^  silver  ; 
They  shall  shine  like  shells  of  scarlet, 
like  the  fire  shall  gleam  and  glimmer. 

** '  And  the  women  shall  no  longer 
Bear  the  dreary  doom  of  labor. 
But  be  changed  to  birds,  and  glisten 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight. 
Painted  with  the  dusky  splendors 
Of  the  skies  and  clouds  01  evening  ! ' 

**  What  Osseo  heard  as  whispers, 
What  as  words  he  comprehended. 
Was  but  music  to  the  others. 
Music  as  of  birds  afar  off, 
Of  the  whippoorwill  afar  off, 
Of  the  lonely  Wawonaissa 
Singing  in  the  darksome  forest. 

**  Then  the  lodge  began  to  tremble. 
Straight  began  to  shake  and  tremble. 
And  they  felt  it  rising,  rising. 
Slowly  throagh  the  air  ascending, 


From  the  darkness  of  the  tree-tops 
Forth  into  the  dewy  starlight, 
Till  it  passed  the  topmost  branches  ; 
And  behold  I  the  wooden  dishes 
All  were  changed  to  shells  of  scarlet  I 
And  behold  !  the  earthen  kettles 
All  were  changed  to  bowls  of  silver  I 
And  the  roof-poles  of  the  wic^wam 
Were  as  glittering  rods  of  suver, 
And  the  roof  of  iMirk  upon  them 
As  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 

**  Then  Osseo  gazed  around  him. 
And  he  saw  the  nine  fair  sisters. 
All  the  sisters  and  their  husbands. 
Changed  to  birds  of  various  plumage. 
Some  were  jays  and  some  were  magpies. 
Others  thrushes,  others  blackbirds  ; 
And  they  hopped,  and  sang,  and  twittered. 
Perked  and  fluttered  all  their  feathers, 
Strutted  in  their  shining  plumage, 
And  their  tails  like  fans  unfolded. 

"  Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Was  not  chaneed,  but  sat  in  silence, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly. 
Looking  sadly  at  the  others  ; 
IlU  Osseo,  gazing  upward. 
Gave  another  cry  of  anguish. 
Such  a  cry  as  he  had  uttered 
By  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest. 

"  Then  returned  her  youth  and  beauty. 
And  her  soiled  and  tattered  garments 
Were  transformed  to  robes  of  ermine. 
And  her  staff  became  a  feather. 
Yes,  a  shining  silver  feather  I 

**  And  again  the  wig^wam  trembled. 
Swayed  and  rushed  tbroneh  airy  currents. 
Through  transparent  cloud  and  vapor, 
And  amid  celestial  splendors 
On  the  Evening  Star  alighted. 
As  a  snow-flake  faUs  on  snow-flake. 
As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river, 
As  the  thistledown  on  water. 

"  Forth  with  cheerful  words  of  welcome 
Came  the  father  of  Osseo, 
He  with  radiant  locks  of  silver, 
He  with  eyes  serene  and  tender. 
And  he  said  :  '  My  son,  Osseo, 
Hang  the  cage  of  birds  you  bring  there, 
Hang  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver. 
And  the  birds  with  glistening  feathers. 
At  the  doorway  of  my  wigwam.' 

'*  At  the  door  he  hun^  the  bird-cage. 
And  they  entered  in  and  gladly 
Listened  to  Osseo's  father, 
Ruler  of  the  Star  of  Evening, 
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As  he  said  :  *  O  my  Osseo  1 

I  have  had  compassion  on  you, 

Given  you  back  your  youth  and  beauty, 

Into  birds  of  various  plumage 

Changed  your  sisters  and  their  husbands  ; 

Changed  them  thus  because  they  mocked 

you 
In  the  figure  of  the  old  man, 
In  that  aspect  sad  and  wrinkled, 
Could  not  see  your  heart  of  passion. 
Could  not  see  your  youth  immortal ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 
Saw  your  naked  heart  and  loved  you. 

'* '  In  the  lodge  that  glimmers  yonder. 
In  the  little  star  that  twinkles 
Through  the  vapors,  on  the  left  hand, 
Lives  the  envious  Evil  Spirit, 
The  Wabeno,  the  magician. 
Who  transformed  you  to  an  old  man. 
Take  heed  lest  his  beams  fall  on  you, 
For  the  rays  he  darts  around  him 
Are  the  power  of  his  enchantment. 
Are  the  arrows  that  he  uses.' 

"  Many  years,  in  peace  and  quiet. 
On  the  peaceful  Star  of  Evening 
Dwelt  Osseo  with  his  father  ; 
Many  years,  in  song  and  flutter, 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigp;vam, 
Hnng  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver. 
And  fair  Oweenee,  the  faithful, 
Bore  a  son  unto  Osseo, 
"^^ith  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
^Vith  the  courage  of  his  father. 

**  And  the  boy  grew  up  and  prospered. 
And  Osseo,  to  delight  him. 
Made  him  little  bows  and  arrows, 
Opened  the  great  cage  of  silver, 
And  let  loose  his  aunts  and  uncles. 
All  those  birds  with  glossy  feathers. 
For  his  little  son  to  shoot  at. 

'*  Round  and  round  they  wheeled  and 
darted. 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  music. 
With  their  songs  of  joy  and  freedom  ; 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  splendor. 
With  the  fluttering  of  their  plumage  ; 
Till  the  boy,  the  little  hunter. 
Bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow, 
Shot  a  swift  and  fatal  arrow, 
And  a  bird,  with  shinin?  feathers, 
At  his  feet  fell  wounded  sorely. 

'*  But,  O  wondrous  transformation  ! 
'T  was  no  bird  he  saw  before  him, 
*T  was  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
With  the  arrow  in  her  ^som  I 


"  When  her  blood  fell  on  the  planet^ 
On  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening, 
Broken  was  the  spell  of  magic. 
Powerless  was  the  strange  enchantment^ 
And  the  youth,  the  feamss  bowmaiiy 
Suddenly  felt  himself  descending, 
Held  by  unseen  hands,  but  sinking 
Downward  through  the  empty  spaces. 
Downward  through  the  clouds  and  Ti^ort, 
Till  he  rested  on  an  island, 
On  an  island,  green  andjmssy, 
Yonder  in  the  Big-Se^Water. 

''  After  him  he  saw  descending 
All  the  birds  with  shining  feathers, 
Fluttering,  falling,  wafted  downward. 
Like  the  painted  leaves  of  Antomn  ; 
And  the  lod^  with  poles  of  silver. 
With  its  roof  like  wmgs  of  beetles, 
Like  the  shining  shards  of  beetles, 
By  the  winds  of  heaven  uplifted, 
Slowly  sank  upon  the  island. 
Bringing  back  the  good  Osseo, 
Bringing  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 

''  Then  the  birds,  again  transfigured, 
Reassumed  the  shape  of  mortals. 
Took  their  shape,  but  not  their  statore  ; 
They  remained  as  Little  People, 
Like  the  pygmies,  the  Puk-Wndjies, 
And  on  pleasant  nights  of  Summer, 
When  the  Evening  Star  was  shining. 
Hand  in  hand  they  danced  together 
On  the  island's  craggy  headkuidB, 
On  the  sand-beach  Tow  and  level. 

''Still    their   glittering   lodge    is   aeen 
there, 
On  the  tranquil  Summer  eyenings. 
And  upon  the  shore  the  fisher 
Sometimes  hears  their  happy  voices, 
Sees  them  dancing  in  the  starlight  I " 

When  the  story  was  completed, 
When  the  wondrous  tale  was  ended, 
Lookin?  round  upon  his  listeners, 
Solemnly  lagoo  added  : 
"  There  are  great  men,  I  have  known  such, 
Whom  their  people  understand  not, 
Whom  they  even  make  a  jest  of, 
Scoff  and  jeer  at  in  derision. 
From  the  story  of  Osseo 
Let  us  learn  the  fate  of  jesters  ! " 

All  the  wedding  guests  delighted 
Listened  to  the  marvellous  story, 
Listened  laughing  and  applauding. 
And  they  whispered  to  each  other  : 
"  Does  he  mean  himself,  I  wonder  ? 
And  are  we  the  aunts  and  uncles  ?  " 
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Then  again  saug  Chibiabos, 
Sane;  a  song  of  love  and  lougin?, 
In  those  accents  sweet  and  tender, 
In  those  tones  of  pensive  sadness, 
Sang  a  maiden's  lamentation 
For  her  lover,  her  Algonquin. 

**  When  I  think  of  my  beloved. 
Ah  me  !  think  of  mj  beloved. 
When  mj  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

^  Ah  me  I  when  I  parted  from  him, 
Round  my  neck  he  hung  the  wampum. 
As  a  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

^  I  will  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
Ah  me  1  to  your  native  country  ; 
Let  me  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  I 

**  Far  away,  away,  I  answered, 
Very  far  away,  I  answered. 
Ah  me  !  is  my  native  country, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

«"  When  I  looked  back  to  behold  him. 
Where  we  parted,  to  behold  him, 
After  me  he  still  was  gazing, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

**  By  the  tree  he  still  was  standing. 
By  the  fiillen  tree  was  standing, 
That  had  dropped  into  the  water, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  AlTOuquin  I 

**  When  I  think  of  my  oeloved. 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved. 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Aljronquin  ! " 

Such  was  Hiawatha's  Wedding, 
Snch  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such  the  story  of  lagoo, 
Such  the  sones  of  Chibiabos  ; 
Thus  the  wedding  banquet  ended. 
And  the  wedding  guests  departed. 
Leaving  Hiawatha  happy 
With  the  night  and  Aunnehaha. 


XIII 

BLESSING   THE  CORNFIELDS 

SoTG,  O  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Of  the  happy  days  that  followed. 
In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful  I 
Sing  the  mysteries  of  Mondamin, 
Si^  the  Blessing  of  the  Cornfields  ! 
Boried  was  tl^  bloody  hatchet. 


Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club, 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons. 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten. 
There  was  peace  amone^  the  nations  ; 
Unmolested  roved  the  hunters, 
Built  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  river. 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beaver  ; 
Unmolested  worked  the  women. 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple. 
Gathered  wild  rice  in  the  meadows. 
Dressed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beaver. 

All  around  the  happy  village 
Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shining, 
Waved  the  g^reen  plumes  of  Mondamiu, 
Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses. 
Filling  all  the  land  with  plenty. 

^T  was  the  women  who  in  Spring-time 
Planted  the  broad  fields  and  fruitful. 
Buried  in  the  earth  Mondamin  ; 

^'T  was  the  women  who  in  Autumn 
Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest. 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Even  as  Hiawatha  taught  them. 

Once,  when  all  the  maize  was  planted, 
Hiawatha,  wise  and  thoughtful. 
Spake  and  said  to  Minnehaha, 
To  his  wife,  the  Laughing  Water  : 
"  You  shall  bless  to-night  the  cornfields, 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them. 
To  protect  them  from  destruction. 
Blast  of  mildew,  blight  of  insect, 
Wagemin,  the  thief  of  cornfields, 
Paimosaid,  who  steab  the  maize-ear  t 
^  "  In  the  night,  when  all  is  silence, 

sjn  the  night,  when  all  is  darlmess. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shuts  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams, 
'  ^So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  you, 
'  ^o  that  not  an  eye  can  see  you. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  in  silence. 
Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly. 
Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted. 
Round  the  borders  of  the  cornfields. 
Covered  by  your  tresses  only. 
Robed  with  darkness  as  a  garment. 

''  Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fruitful, 
And  the  passing  of  your  footsteps 
Draw  a  ma^c  circle  round  them. 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew. 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect. 
Shall  pass  o'er  the  magic  circle  ; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pidi-pak-keena, 
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Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  bear-skin, 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars  I " 

On  the  tree-tops  near  the  cornfields 
Sat  the  hungry  crows  and  ravens, 
Kahgahgee,  tlie  King  of  Ravens, 
With  his  band  of  black  marauders. 
And  they  laughed  at  Hiawatha, 
Till  the  tree-tops  shook  with  laughter. 
With  their  melancholy  laughter, 
At  the  words  of  Hiawatha. 
"  Hear  him  I  "  said  they  ;  **  hear  the  Wise 

Man, 
Hear  the  plots  of  Hiawatha ! " 

When  the  noiseless  night  descended 
Broad  and  dark  o'er  field  and  forest, 
When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shut  the  doors  of  all  the  wigpvams, 
From  her  bed  rose  Laughing  Water, 
Laid  aside  her  garments  wholly, 
And  with  darkness  clothed  and  guarded, 
Unashamed  and  unaffrighted, 
Walked  securely  round  the  cornfields, 
Drew  the  sacred,  mag^c  circle 
Of  her  footprints  round  the  cornfields. 

No  one  but  the  Midnight  only 
Saw  her  beauty  in  the  darkness. 
No  one  but  the  Wawonaissa 
Heard  the  panting  of  her  bosom  ; 
Guskewau,  the  darkness,  wrapped  her 
Closely  in  his  sacred  mantle. 
So  that  none  might  see  her  beauty, 
So  that  none  might  boast,  "  I  saw  her  ! " 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  day  dawned, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Gathered  all  his  black  marauders. 
Crows  and  blackbirds,  jays  and  ravens, 
Clamorous  on  the  dusky  tree-tops. 
And  descended,  fast  and  fearless, 
On  the  fields  of  Hiawatha, 
On  the  grave  of  the  Mondamin. 

"  We  will  drag  Mondamin,"  said  they, 
"  From  the  grave  where  he  is  buried, 
Spite  of  all  the  magic  circles 
Laughing  Water  di'aws  around  it. 
Spite  of  all  the  sacred  footprints 
Minnehaha  stamps  upon  it !  " 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha, 
Ever  thoughtful,  careful,  watchful. 
Had  overheard  the  scornful  laughter 
When  they  mocked  him  from  the  tree-tops. 
**  Kaw  !  "  he  said^  <<  my  friends  the  ravens  ! 
Kahgahgee,  my  King  of  Ravens ! 


I  will  teach  you  all  a  lesson 

That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten  I " 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreftk. 
He  had  spread  o*er  all  the  eomflelda 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marandexB, 
And  was  lying  now  in  ambosh 
In  the  neighlM^ring  grove  of  pine-trees^ 
Waiting  for  the  crows  and  bhekbirds, 
Waiting  for  the  jays  and  ravens. 

Soon  they  came  with  caw  and  olamor, 
Rush  of  wings  and  cry  of  voices, 
To  their  work  of  devastation, 
Settling  down  upon  the  oomfieldSi 
Delving  deep  with  beak  and  taloo^ 
For  the  body  of  Mondamin. 
And  with  all  their  craft  and  cnnmiig» 
All  their  skill  in  wiles  of  war&tfe, 
They  perceived  no  danger  near  them, 
Till  their  claws  became  entangled. 
Till  they  found  themselves  imprisoned 
In  the  snares  of  Hiawatha. 

From  his  place  of  ambush  came  he. 
Striding  terrible  among  them. 
And  so  awful  was  his  aspect 
That  the  bravest  quailed  with  tenor. 
Without  mercy  he  destroyed  them 
Right  and  left,  by  tens  and  twenties. 
And  their  wretched,  lifeless  bodies 
Hung  aloft  on  poles  for  scarecrows 
Round  the  consecrated  cornfields, 
As  a  signal  of  his  vengeance. 
As  a  warning  to  marauders. 

Only  Kahgahgee,  the  leader, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
He  alone  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 
With  his  prisoner^strmg  he  boond  him. 
Led  him  captive  to  his  wigwam. 
Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm4Mirk 
To  the  ridee-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

**  Kahgahgee,  my  raven  I "  said  he^ 
**  You  the  l^er  of  the  robbers. 
You  the  plotter  of  this  mischief, 
The  contriver  of  thb  outrage, 
I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  yon. 
As  a  hostage  for  your  people. 
As  a  pledge  of  good  behavior !  ** 

And  he  left  him,  grim  and  sulky. 
Sitting  in  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  of  the  wigwam, 
Croaking  fiercely  his  displeasure. 
Flapping  his  great  sable  pinions. 
Vainly  struggling  for  his  freedom. 
Vainly  calling  on  his  people  ! 

Summer  passed,  and  Shawondasee 
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Breathed  his  sighs  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
From  the  South-land  sent  his  ardors, 
Wafted  kisses  warm  and  tender  ; 
And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  men  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plamage, 
And  the  maize-ears  full  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sheaths  of  verdure. 

Then  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
SpiJce,  and  said  to  Minnehaha  : 
'^ 'T  is  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling  ; 
All  the  wild  rice  has  been  gathered. 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready  ; 
Let  US  gather  in  the  harvest. 
Let  OS  wrestle  with  Mondamin, 
Strip  him  of  his  plumes  and  tassels. 
Of  his  garments  green  and  yellow  !  " 

And  the  menr  Lauehing  Water 
Went  rejoicing  trom  the  wigwam, 
With  N^omis,  old  and  wrinkled, 
And  they  called  the  women  round  them, 
Called  the  young  men  and  the  maidens. 
To  the  harvest  of  the  cornfields. 
To  the  husking  of  the  maize-ear. 

On  the  border  of  the  forest. 
Underneath  the  fragrant  pine-trees. 
Sat  the  old  men  and  the  warriors 
Smoking  in  the  pleasant  shadow. 
In  anintermptea  silence 
Looked  they  at  the  gamesome  labor 
Of  the  young  men  and  the  women  ; 
Listened  to  their  noisy  talking. 
To  their  laughter  and  their  singing, 
Heard  them  chattering  like  the  magpies, 
Heard  them  laughing  like  the  blue- jays. 
Heard  them  singing  like  the  robins. 

And  whene'er  some  lucky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  the  husking. 
Found  a  maize-ear  red  as  blood  is, 
**  Noshka  I "  cried  they  all  together, 
**  Nnshka !  you  shall  have  a  sweetheart, 
Ton  shall  have  a  handsome  husband  !  " 
**  Ugh  I "  the  old  men  all  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

And  whene'er  a  youth  or  maiden 
Found  a  crooked  ear  in  husking, 
Found  a  maize-ear  in  the  husking 
Blighted,  mildewed,  or  misshapen, 
Then  they  laughed  and  sang  together, 
Crept  and  limped  about  the  cornfields. 
Mimicked  in  their  gait  and  gestures 
Some  old  man,  bent  almost  double, 
St^nng  sin^y  or  together  : 
^  Wagemin,  the  thief  of  cornfields  I 


Paimosaid,  who  steals  the  maize-ear  ! " 

Till  the  cornfields  rang  with  laughter, 
Till  from  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Screamed  and  quivered  in  his  anger. 
And  from  all  the  neis^hboring  tree-tops 
Cawed  and  croaked  the  black  marauders. 
"  Ugh  ! "  the  old  men  all  responded. 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees  1 


XIV 

PICTURE-WRITING 

In  those  days  said  Hiawatha, 

**  Lo  !  how  all  things  fade  and  perish  I 

From  the  memory  of  the  old  men 

Pass  away  the  great  traditions. 

The  achievements  of  the  warriors. 

The  adventures  of  the  hunters. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 

All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 

All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 

Of  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets  ! 

<<  Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak  ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be  I 

**  On  the  grave-posts  of  our  fathers 
Are  no  signs,  no  figures  painted  ; 
Who  are  in  those  graves  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 
Of  what  kith  they  are  and  kindred. 
From  what  old,  ancestral  Totem, 
Be  it  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Beaver, 
They  descended,  this  we  know  not. 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 

<*  Face  to  face  we  speak  together. 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent, 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  ofiF ; 
Cannot  send  a  secret  message, 
But  the  bearer  learns  our  secret, 
May  pervert  it,  may  betray  it. 
May  reveal  it  unto  others." 

Thus  said  Hiawatha,  walking 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
Pondering,  musing  in  the  forest. 
On  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colors, 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colors. 
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On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures, 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures, 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning, 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 

Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He,  the  Master  of  Life,  was  painted 
As  an  eggf  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symboL 

Mitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted, 
As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cuuninet 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

Life  and  Death  he  drew  as  circles, 
^Life  was  white,  but  Death  was  darkened  ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  he  painted, 
Man  and  beast,  and  fish  and  reptile. 
Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
>/  For  the  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line, 
For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 
White  the  space  between  for  daytime, 
Filled  with  little  stars  for  night-time  ; 
On  the  left  a  point  for  sunrise. 
On  the  right  a  point  for  sunset. 
On  the  top  a  point  for  noontide, 
And  for  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
\Waving  lines  descending  from  it. 

Footprints  pointing  towards  a  wigwam 
Were  a  sig^  of  invitation. 
Were  a  sign  of  g^uests  assembling  ; 
Bloody  hands  with  palms  uplifted 
Were  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
Were  a  hostile  sign  and  symbol. 

All  these  things  did  Hiawatha 
Show  unto  his  wondering  people. 
And  interpreted  their  meaning, 
And  he  said  :  ^*  Behold,  your  grave-posts 
Have  no  mark,  no  sign,  nor  symbol. 
Go  and  paint  them  aU  with  figures  ; 
Each  one  with  its  household  symbol, 
With  its  own  ancestral  Totem  ; 
So  that  those  who  follow  after 
May  distinguish  them  and  know  them." 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
On  the  graves  yet  unforgotten, 
Each  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  Bear  and  Reindeer, 
Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver, 
Each  inverted  as  a  token 


That  the  owner  was  departed, 
That  the  chief  who  bore  the  symbol 
Lay  beneath  in  dust  and  ashes. 

And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Flrophets, 
The  Wabenos,  the  Magicians, 
And  the  Medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Painted  upon  bark  and  deer-ekin 
Figures  for  the  songs  they  chanted, 
For  each  son^  a  separate  symbol. 
Figures  mystical  and  awful, 
Figures  strange  and  brightly  ooloired  ; 
And  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  some  magic  song  suggested. 

The  Great  Spirit,  l£e  Creator, 
Flashing  light  through  all  the  hesreD  ; 
The  Great  Serpent,  the  Kenabeek, 
With  his  bloody  crest  erected, 
Creeping,  lookiiig  into  heaven  ; 
In  the  sky  the  sun,  that  listens, 
And  the  moon  eclipsed  and  dying ; 
Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hawk. 
And  the  cormorant,  bird  of  magie ; 
Headless  men,  that  walk  the  heaTens, 
Bodies  Iving  pierced  with  arrows, 
Bloody  hands  of  death  uplifted. 
Flags  on  graves,  and  great  wai^eaptains 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heaven  I 

Such  as  these  the  shapes  they  painted 
On  the  birch-bark  and  the  deer-udn  ; 
Songs  of  war  and  songs  of  hnnting. 
Songs  of  medicine  and  of  magie, 
All  were  written  in  these  figures. 
For  each  figure  had  its  meaning. 
Each  its  separate  song  recorded. 

Nor  forgotten  was  the  Love-Song, 
The  most  subtle  of  all  medicines. 
The  most  potent  spell  of  magic. 
Dangerous  more  than  war  or  hunting  I 
Thus  the  Love-Song  was  recorded. 
Symbol  and  interpretation. 

First  a  human  figure  standing. 
Painted  in  the  bri^test  scarlet ; 
'T  is  the  lover,  the  musician. 
And  the  meaning  is,  "  My  painting 
Makes  me  powerful  over  otkers." 

Then  the  figure  seated,  singing. 
Playing  on  a  drum  of  magic. 
And  the  interpretation,  **  Listen  ! 
'T  is  my  voice  you  hear,  my  singing  I " 

Then  the  same  red  figure  seated 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam, 
And  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
"  I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you 
In  the  mystery  of  my  passion  I  ** 

Then  two  figures,  man  and  woman. 
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Standing  hand  in  hand  together 
With  tlwir  hands  so  clasped  together 
That  they  seemed  in  one  united. 
And  the  words  thus  represented 
Are,  **  I  see  your  heart  within  you, 
And  your  cheeks  are  red  with  blushes  ! " 

Next  the  nukiden  on  an  island. 
In  the  centre  of  an  island  ; 
And  the  song  this  shape  suggested 
Was,  "  Though  you  were  at  a  distance, 
Were  upon  some  far-off  island, 
Such  the  spell  I  cast  upon  you. 
Such  the  magic  power  of  passion, 
I  ooold  straightway  draw  you  to  me  I " 

Then  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
Sleeping,  and  the  lover  near  her. 
Whispering  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Saying,  **  'Hiough  you  were  far  from  me 
In  the  land  of  bleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  Yoioe  of  love  would  reach  you  ! " 

And  the  last  of  all  the  figures 
Was  a  heart  within  a  circle. 
Drawn  within  a  magic  circle  ; 
And  the  image  had  this  meaning  : 
**  Naked  lies  your  heart  before  me. 
To  your  nsk^  heart  I  whisper ! " 

Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha, 
In  his  wisdom,  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  painting. 
All  the  art  of  Picture-Writing, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  the  birch-tree. 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
On  the  grave-posts  of  the  village. 


XV 
HIAWATHA'S  LAMENTATION 

Jjf  those  days  the  Evil  Spirits, 
All  the  Manitos  of  mischief. 
Fearing  Hiawatha's  wisdom, 
And  his  love  for  Chibiabos, 
Jealous  of  their  faithful  friendship. 
And  their  noble  words  and  actions, 
Made  at  length  a  lea^e  against  them, 
To  molest  them  and  destroy  them, 
s^  Hiawatha,  wise  and  wary. 
Often  said  to  Chibiabos, 
**  O  my  brother  !  do  not  leave  me. 
Lest  the  Evil  Spirits  harm  you  !  " 
^  ChibiaboSy  young  and  heedless, 

Lan^iing  shook  his  coal-black  tresses. 
Answered  ever  sweet  and  childlike. 
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'*  Do  not  fear  for  me,  O  brother  ! 
Harm  and  evil  come  not  near  me  !  " 

Once  when  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Roofed  with  ice  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
When  the  snow-flakes,  whirling  downward, 
Hissed  among  the  withered  oak-leaves. 
Changed  the  pine-trees  into  wigwams. 
Covered  all  the  earth  with  silence,  — 
Armed  with  arrows,  shod  with  snow-shoes, 
Heeding  not  his  brother's  warning, 
Fearing  not  the  Evil  Spirits, 
Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlers 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos. 

Right  across  the  Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang  with  speed  the  deer  before  him. 
With  the  wind  and  snow  he  followed, 
O'er  the  treacherous  ice  he  followed. 
Wild  with  all  the  fierce  commotion 
And  the  rapture  of  the  hunting. 

But  beneath,  the  Evil  Spirits 
Lay  in  ambush,  waiting  for  him. 
Broke  the  treacherous  ice  beneath  him. 
Dragged  him  dovmward  to  the  bottom. 
Buried  in  the  sand  his  body. 
Unktahee,  the  god  of  water, 
He  the  eod  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abysses 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee. 

From  the  headlands  Hiawatha 
Sent  forth  such  a  wail  of  anguish. 
Such  a  fearful  lamentation. 
That  the  bison  paused  to  listen, 
And  the  wolves  howled  from  the  prairies^ 
And  the  thunder  in  the  distance 
Starting  answered  **  Baim-wawa  I  " 

Then  his  face  with  black  ^e  painted, 
With  his  robe  his  head  he  covered. 
In  his  wigwam  sat  lamenting. 
Seven  long  weeks  he  sat  lamenting, 
Uttering  still  this  moan  of  sorrow  :  — 

"  He  IS  dead,  the  sweet  musician  ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  I 
He  has  gone  from  us  forever. 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music. 
To  the  Master  of  all  sing^g  I 
O  my  brother,  Chibiabos  ! 

And  the  melancholy  fir-trees 
Waved  their  dark  green  fans  above  him. 
Waved  their  purple  cones  above  him. 
Sighing  with  him  to  console  him, 
Mmglmg  with  hb  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 

Came  the  Spring,  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiabos  ; 
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Sighed  the  rivulet,  Sebowisha, 
Siehed  the  rushes  in  the  meadow. 

From  the  tree-tops  sang  the  bluebird, 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
''  Chibiabos  !  Chibiabos  I 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  !  " 

From  the  wigwam  sane  the  robin. 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opecnee, 
'<  Chibiabos  1  Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweetest  singer  f " 

And  at  nie^ht  through  all  the  forest 
Went  the  wnippoorwill  complaining. 
Wailing  went  the  Wawonaissa, 
<*  Chibiabos  !  Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  I " 

Then  the  Medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets, 
Came  to  visit  Hiawatha*; 
Built  a  Sacred  Lodge  beside  him. 
To  appease  him,  to  console  him. 
Walked  in  silent,  grave  procession, 
Bearing  each  a  pouch  of  healing, 
Skin  of  beaver,  lynx,  or  otter. 
Filled  with  magic  roots  and  simples. 
Filled  with  very  potent  medicines. 

When  he  heiurd  their  steps  approaching, 
Hiawatha  ceased  lamenting. 
Called  no  more  on  Chibiabos  ; 
'^Naught  he  questioned,  naught  he  answered, 
But  his  mournful  head  uncovered. 
From  his  face  the  mourning  colors 
Washed  he  slowly  and  in  silence. 
Slowly  and  in  silence  followed 
Onward  to  the  Sacred  Wigwam. 

There  a  magic  drink  they  gave  him, 
Made  of  Nahma-wusk,  the  spearmint. 
And  Wabeno-wusk,  the  yarrow, 
Roots  of  power,  and  herbs  of  healing  ; 
Beat  their  drums,  and  shook  their  rattles  ; 
Chanted  singly  and  in  chorus. 
Mystic  songs  like  these,  they  chanted. 

"  I  myself,  myself  !  behold  me  I 
'T  is  the  great  Gray  Eagle  talking  ; 
Come,  ye  white  crows,  come  and  hear  him  ! 
The  loud-speaking  thunder  helps  me  ; 
All  the  unseen  spirits  help  me  ; 
I  can  hear  their  voices  calling, 
All  around  the  sky  I  hear  them  ! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  !  *' 

**  Hi-au-ha  ! "  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way  !  "  the  mystic  chorus. 

«  Friends  of  mine  are  all  the  serpents  I 


Hear  me  shake  my  skin  of  hen-hawk  I 
Mahng,  the  white  loon,  I  can  kill  him  ; 
I  can  shoot  your  heart  and  kill  it  1 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother^ 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  1 " 

''  Hi-au-ha  1 "  replied  the  chorus. 
"  Way-ha-way  ! "  the  mystic  cboms. 

^  I  myself,  myself  I  the  prophet ! 
When  I  speak  tne  wigwam  trembles, 
Shakes  the  Sacred  Lodge  with  terror^ 
Hands  unseen  begin  to  shake  it ! 
When  I  walk,  the  sky  I  tread  on 
Bends  and  makes  a  noise  beneath  me  I 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother  1 
Rise  and  speak,  O  Hiawatha ! " 

"  Hi-au-ha ! "    replied  the  chomSy 
"  Way-ha-way  ! "  the  mystic  chorus. 

Then  they  shook  their  medioine-poiioheB 
O'er  the  head  of  Hiawatha, 
Danced  their  medicine-dance  around  bim  ; 
And  upstarting  wild  and  haggard. 
Like  a  man  from  dreanut  awucened. 
He  was  healed  of  all  his  madness. 
As  the  clouds  are  swept  from  heaveiiy 
Straightway  from  his  Drain  departed 
All  his  moody  melancholy  ; 
As  the  ice  is  swept  from  rivers, 
Straightway  from  his  heart  departed 
All  his  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Then  they  summoned  Chibiabof 
From  his  g^ve  beneath  the  watexSy 
From  the  sands  of  Gitche  Gumee 
Summoned  Hiawatha's  brother. 
And  so  mighty  was  the  mag^o 
Of  that  cry  and  invocation, 
That  he  heard  it  as  he  lay  there 
Underneath  the  Big-Sea-Water ; 
From  the  sand  he  rose  and  listened, 
Heard  the  music  and  the  singing. 
Came,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
To  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
But  to  enter  thejjr  forbade  him. 

Through  a  chink  a  coal  they  gSTe  him. 
Through  the  door  a  burning  mre-brand  ; 
Ruler  m  the  Land  of  Spirits, 
Ruler  o'er  the  dead,  they  nuule  him. 
Telling  him  a  fire  to  kindle 
For  all  those  that  died  thereafter. 
Camp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
On  their  solitary  journey 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

From  the  village  of  his  childhood. 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him. 
Passing  silent  through  the  forest. 
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Like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  Tanished  Chibiabos  ! 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved  not, 
Where  he  trod,  the  grasses  bent  not, 
And  the  fallen  leaves  of  last  year 
Made  no  soand  beneath  his  footsteps. 

Four  whole  days  he  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men  ; 
On  the  dead-^nan's  strawberry  feasted, 
Crossed  the  melancholy  river. 
On  the  swinging  log  he  crossed  it. 
Came  nnto  the  Lake  of  Silver, 
In  the  Stone  Canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 

On  that  joumev,  moving  slowly. 
Many  weary  spirits  saw  he, 
Fknting  under  heavy  hardens. 
Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
Robes  of  fur,  and  pots  and  kettles. 
And  with  food  that  friends  had  given 
For  that  solitarv  journey. 

•*  Ay  I  why  do  the  living,"  said  they, 
**  Lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  us  ! 
Better  were  it  to  go  naked, 
Better  were  it  to  go  fasting. 
Than  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens 
On  our  long  and  weary  journey  ! 

Forth  then  issued  mawatha. 
Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward. 
Teaching  men  the  use  of  simples 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons. 
And  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healing. 


XVI 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS 

You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He,  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Vexed  the  village  with  disturbance; 
Yoo  shall  hear  of  all  his  mischief, 
And  his  flight  from  Hiawatha, 
And  his  wondrous  transmigrations, 
And  the  end  of  his  adventures. 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
On  the  dunes  of  Na^ow  Wudjoo, 
By  the  shining  Bie-§ea- Water 
Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
It  was  he  who  in  his  frenzy 
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Whirled  these  drifting  sands  together. 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
When,  among  the  guests  assembled. 
He  so  merrily  and  madly 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding. 
Danced    the    Beggar's    Dance    to    please 
them. 

Now,  in  search  of  new  adventures, 
From  his  lodge  went  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came  with  speed  into  the  village, 
Found  the  young  men  all  assembled 
In  the  lodge  of  old  lagoo. 
Listening  to  his  monstrous  stories, 
To  his  wonderful  adventures. 

He  was  telling  them  the  story 
Of  Ojeeg,  the  Summer-Maker, 
How  he  made  a  hole  in  heaven, 
How  he  climbed  up  into  heaven, 
And  let  out  the  summer-weather, 
The  perpetual,  pleasant  Summer  ; 
How  the  Otter  first  essayed  it ; 
How  the  Beaver,  Lynx,  and  Badger 
Tried  in  turn  the  great  achievement, 
From  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Smote  their  fists  against  the  heavens, 
Smote  against  the  sky  their  foreheads. 
Cracked  the  sky,  but  could  not  break  it ; 
How  the  Wolverine,  uprising, 
Made  him  ready  for  the  encounter. 
Bent  his  knees  down,  like  a  squirrel. 
Drew  his  arms  back,  like  a  cricket. 

'*  Once  he  leaped,"  said  old  lagoo, 
"  Once  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Bent  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  waters  rise  beneath  it ; 
Twice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest ! 
Thrice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Broke  the  shattered  sky  asunder. 
And  he  disappeared  within  it. 
And  Ojeeg,  the  Fisher  Weasel, 
With  a  bound  went  in  behind  him  !  " 

"  Hark  you  !  "  shouted  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway  ; 
^'  I  am  tired  of  all  this  talking. 
Tired  of  old  lagoo's  stories. 
Tired  of  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
Here  is  something  to  amuse  you, 
Better  than  this  endless  talking." 

Then  from  out  his  pouch  of  wolf-skin 
Forth  he  drew,  with  solemn  manner, 
All  the  g^me  of  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Pugasaing,  with  thirteen  pieces. 
White  on  one  side  were  they  painted. 
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And  yermilion  on  the  other  ; 

Two  Kenabeeks  or  great  serpents, 

Two  Ininewug  or  wedge-men, 

One  g^at  war-elub,  Pugamaugun, 

And  one  slender  fish,  the  Keego, 

Four  round  pieces,  Ozawabeeks, 

And  three  Sheshebwug  or  ducklings. 

All  were  made  of  bone  and  painted, 

All  except  the  Ozawabeeks  ; 

These  were  brass,  on  one  side  burnished, 

And  were  black  upon  tlie  other. 

In  a  wooden  bowl  he  placed  them. 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Thus  exclaiming  and  explaining  : 
"  Red  side  up  are  all  the  pieces, 
And  one  great  Kenabeek  standing 
On  the  bright  side  of  a  brass  piece. 
On  a  burnished  Ozawabeek  ; 
Thirteen  tens  and  eight  are  counted." 

Then  ac^n  he  shook  the  pieces, 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  him. 
Still  exclaiming  and  explaining  : 
"  White  are  both  the  great  Kenabeeks, 
White  th,e  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men. 
Red  are  all  the  other  pieces  ; 
Five  tens  and  an  eifi;ht  are  counted." 

Thus  he  taught  tne  game  of  hazard. 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Running  through  its  various  chances. 
Various  changes,  various  meanings  : 
Twenty  curious  eyes  stared  at  him. 
Full  of  eagerness  stared  at  him. 

"  Many  games,"  said  old  lagoo, 
^  Many  games  of  skill  and  hazard 
Have  I  seen  in  different  nations. 
Have  I  played  in  different  countries. 
He  who  plays  with  old  lagoo 
Must  have  very  nimble  fingers  ; 
Though  you  think  yourself  so  skilful, 
I  can  beat  you,  Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
I  can  even  give  you  lessons 
In  your  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters  !  " 

So  they  sat  and  played  together, 
All  the  old  men  and  the  young  men, 
Played  for  dresses,  weapons,  wampum. 
Played  till  midnig^ht,  played  till  morning, 
Played  until  the  I  enadizze, 
Till  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Of  their  treasures  had  despoiled  them, 
Of  the  best  of  all  their  dresses, 
Shirts  of  deer-skin,  robes  of  ermine. 
Belts  of  wampum,  crests  of  feathers. 
Warlike  weapons,  pipes  and  pouches. 
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Twentr  eyes  glared  wildly  at  him. 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 

Said  the  lucky  Paa-PidL-Keewis : 
"  In  my  wicnvam  I  am  lonely, 
In  my  wanderings  and  adyentnres 
I  have  need  of  a  companion, 
Fain  would  have  a  Meshinanwa, 
An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer. 
I  will  venture  all  these  winnings. 
All  these  garments  heaped  about  me, 
All  this  wampum,  all  these  feathers, 
On  a  single  throw  will  venture 
All  against  the  young  man  yonder  I  ** 
*T  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  sommerSy 
T  was  a  nephew  of  lagoo ; 
Face-in-a-Mist,  the  people  called  lum. 

As  the  fire  bums  in  a  pipe-head 
Dusky  red  beneath  the  ashes. 
So  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
Glowed  the  eyes  of  old  lagoo. 
'*  Ugh  I "  he  answered  veiy  fleroelj ; 
'*  Ugh  !  "  they  answered  all  and  Mush  one. 
^"^ized  the  wooden  bowl  the  old  man, 
Closely  in  his  bony  fingers 
Clutched  the  fatal  bowl,  OnagoDy 
Shook  it  fiercely  and  with  fniy. 
Made  the  pieces  ring  together 
As  he  threw  them  down  oefore  him. 

Red  were  both  the  great  Kenabeeks, 
Red  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Red  the  Sheshebwug,  the  daoklinga. 
Black  the  four  brass  Ozawabeeks, 
White  alone  the  fish,  the  Keego  ; 
Only  five  the  pieces  counted ! 

llien  the  smiling  Pau-Pnk-Keewis 
Shook  the  bowl  and  threw  the  pieces  ; 
Lightly  in  the  air  he  tossed  them. 
And  they  fell  about  him  scattered  ; 
Dark  and  bright  the  Ozawabeeks, 
Red  and  white  the  other  pieces. 
And  upright  among  the  others 
One  Ininewug  was  standing. 
Even  as  crafty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood  alone  among  the  players. 
Saying,  "  Five  tens  !  mine  the  game  is  I " 

Twenty  eyes  glared  at  him  fiercely, 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  hinit 
As  he  turned  and  left  the  wig^wam, 
Followed  by  his  Meshinauwa, 
By  the  nephew  of  lagoo. 
By  the  tall  and  grraceful  stripling, 
Bearing  in  his  arms  the  winnings. 
Shirts  of  deer-skin,  robes  of  ermine. 
Belts  of  wampum,  pipes  and  weapons. 

«  Carry  them,"  said  Pau-Pok-Keewis, 
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^otQtiiig  with  his  fan  of  feathers, 
*l*^o  my  wigwam  far  to  eastward, 
^  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wadjoo  ! " 

Hot  and  red  with  smoke  and  gambling 
^ere  the  eyes  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
^  he  came  forth  to  the  freshness 
Of  the  pleasant  Summer  morning. 
AH  the  nixds  were  singing  gajlj. 
All  the  streamlets  flowing  swiftly. 
And  the  heart  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sing  with  pleasure  as  the  birds  sing, 
fieat  with  triumph  like  the  streamlets, 
As  he  wandered  through  the  village. 
In  the  early  gray  of  morning, 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers, 
With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan's  down, 
Till  he  reached  the  farthest  wigwam, 
Reached  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha. 

Silent  was  it  and  deserted  ; 
No  one  met  him  at  the  doorway. 
No  one  came  to  bid  him  welcome  ; 
But  the  birds  were  singing  round  it, 
In  and  out  and  round  the  doorway. 
Hopping,  singing,  fluttering,  feedmg. 
And  aloft  upon  the  ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Sat  with  fiery  eyes,  and,  screaming, 
Flapped  his  wings  at  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

**  All  are  gone  I  the  lodge  is  empty  I " 
Thns  it  was  spake  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
In  his  heart  resolving  mischief  ;  — 
**  Gone  is  wary  Hiawatha, 
Gone  the  silly  Laughing  Water, 
Gone  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
And  the  lodge  is  left  unguarded  !  " 
By  the  neck  he  seized  the  raven. 
Whirled  it  round  him  like  a  rattle, 
Like  a  medicine-pouch  he  shook  i^ 
Strangled  Kahgaheee,  the  raven. 
From  the  ridge-pole  of  the  wigwam 
Left  its  lifeless  body  hanging. 
As  an  insult  to  its  master. 
As  a  taunt  to  Hiawatha. 

With  a  stealthy  step  he  entered, 
Round  the  lodge  in  wild  disorder 
Threw  the  household  things  about  him, 
Piled  toeether  in  confusion 
Bowls  of  wood  and  earthen  kettles. 
Robes  of  buffalo  and  beaver. 
Skins  of  otter,  lynx,  and  ermine, 
As  an  insult  to  Plokomis, 
As  a  taunt  to  Minnehaha. 

Then  departed  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling,  sinking  through  the  forest, 
Whiatling  gnyly  to  the  squirrels, 


Who  from  hollow  boughs  above  him 
Dropped  their  acoru-shells  upon  him, 
Singing  gayly  to  the  wood  birds. 
Who  from  out  the  leafy  darkness 
Answered  with  a  song  as  merry. 

Then  he  climbed  the  rocky  headlands. 
Looking  o'er  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
Perched  himself  upon  their  summit. 
Waiting  full  of  mirth  and  mischief 
The  return  of  Hiawatha. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there ; 
Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters. 
Plashed  and  washed  the  dreamy  waters  ; 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens. 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens ; 
Round  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens. 
Flock-wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him. 
Almost  brushed  him  with  their  pinions. 

And  he  killed  them  as  he  lay  there, 
Slaughtered  them  by  tens  and  twenties. 
Threw  their  bodies  down  the  headland. 
Threw  them  on  the  beach  below  him, 
Till  at  length  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gull. 
Perched  upon  a  crag  above  them, 
Shouted  :  "  It  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
He  is  slaying  us  by  hundreds  ! 
Send  a  message  to  our  brother, 
Tidings  send  to  Hiawatha !  " 


XVII 

THE    HUNTING    OF   PAU-PUK-KEEWIS 

Full  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  came  into  the  village, 
Found  the  people  in  confusion. 
Heard  of  all  the  misdemeanors. 
All  the  malice  and  the  mischief. 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard  his  breath  came  through  his  nos- 
trils. 
Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  muttered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment. 
Hot  and  humming,  like  a  hornet. 
"  I  will  slay  this  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay  this  mischief-maker  I "  said  he. 
"  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is. 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
That  my  wrath  shall  not  attain  him. 
That  my  vengeance  shall  not  reach  him  !  ** 

Then  in  swift  pursuit  departed 
Hiawatha  and  the  hunters 
On  the  trail  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
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Through  the  faiv%t,  whrre  be  paMcU  it. 

To  tbr  liead lauds  whc'rv  he  n*«tt*fi  ; 

Hut  thi*y  fount)  not  l'llu->l^lk-Kec•wiH, 

Only  in  the  tmnipletl  graAM% 

In  thi*  whiiitlrberrv-biiuhi'*, 

KiHind  the  i*oiii*h  wh«Te  he  luul  rented, 

Koumi  the  ini|)re4<»  of  his  IkhIv. 

From  the  lowUml!i  far  beneath  them. 
From  the  MuskiMUy,  the  nieailuw, 
pAU-l'uk-Keewin,  tiirniuj;  kM^kwanl, 
Made  a  (j^sture  uf  detiann.*, 
Made  a  |^*»ture  of  di*ri«ii»ai  ; 
And  ahwd  cried  Hiawatha. 
From  the  suniniit  of  the  uiiHintain«  : 
**  Not  M>  lonf;  and  wide  tlie  world  in, 
Not  t«i  rude  and  rtiuf^h  the  way  is. 
Rut  mv  wrath  »liall  overtake  vihi. 
And  niy  Tenp'anee  hhall  attain  you  !  ** 

<  hvr  nK'k  and  ovrr  ri%er, 
Thort>u);h  liUHh.  and  hruke,  ami  forest, 
Kao  the  funninj;  l*uu-l'uk-Kef wi>  ; 
Like  an  anielti|M*  hi*  iMiiinded, 
Till  he  canii*  unto  a  utreanilet 
In  the  uiiddlt'  of  tin-  fuH'tt, 
To  a  ktrvamlt't  ntill  and  tnini|iiil, 
That  had  ovrrtioMrd  it>  niurfpn, 
To  a  dam  mailr  h\  the  iM-avfn, 
To  a  |Mind  of  qiiii't  watrr, 
Wh<'rr  kiiee-diTp  tin*  trvi**  were  standing, 
Where  the  wut«*r-lilieft  tioutinl. 
Where  the  ru«hi'!i  wavrd  anil  whi*>|M*n*il. 

On  the  dam  Mood  l*aii*l*uk-Kefwitt, 
On  the  ilam  of  tninkn  and  Imnrhe^t. 
ThroU|{;h  wIiom*  fhiiikx  the  water  ii|Mmt«il. 
O'er  who«e  iiuiiimit  IIowimI  the*  utrvaudft 
Frtim  tht'  ImiUinii  rt**»'  the  iM-avrr, 
l4Miki*d  with  iwii  ^n*at  i^^e^  of  wonder, 
K}eii  th^it  M'fUieil  t«i  a«k  a  ijue«tii»n. 
At  tlie  «tnin|^*r,  I*iiii«l*iik-Kri>wi4. 

On  tlir  dam  MimhI  l*aii-|*nk-Ki'i*wi4, 
OVr  hi«  aiiklf«  tliiw«>il  tin*  «tn*aiiilf(. 
Kl«iwi-d  the  lin^lil  and  »ilvrr\  wuii-r. 
\iitl  hi*  «|iaikt*  unto  the  lifavrr. 
With  a  «uiilt'  III*  »|»ake  in  thin  wim*  : 

"()  ni\  frii'iiil  Ahmrrk.  thi*  lieavrr, 
('•Mil  ami  plfav.int  i«  th<'  w«t«*r  ; 
I^'t  Hit-  ilirr  iiitii  tin*  water. 
I^t  Hit*  r«-«t  thrri*  in  \iMir  liMlp^  ; 
('haii:;i*  nil-,  t«Mi.  iiitu  a  lM-a\rr  !  ** 

( 'AUtii<ii«l\    n'|ilit-il  thr  In'aVpr, 
W  ith  rv*«r\i*  III*  tliii^  inailf  ;»ii*irrr  : 
'*  l^t  nit-  fir«t  I'liii^iilt  till-  iithtTi, 
I^t  nil'  a^k  tht-  lithi  r  lH*4%i-r«." 

iKiWII   hf   %-llik   llitii  thr   wilti-r, 
llr4\|U    kAJik   hf,  Ai  A  •ttilli-  kink*. 


IXiwn  amonK  the  leavca  ami 
Hrown  and  watted  at  thm  boll 

On  the  dam  stood  Pto-Pak.Ka«wH, 
0*er  bis  ankles  flowed  ibc  slreamlet, 
Spoute«l  tbnmKb  the  chinks  belcnr  hkm 
UaiihcHi  upon  the  st<iiies  beneath  kirn. 
Spreail  serene  and  calm  befurv  kirn. 
AimI  the  Munsbine  and  the  sbailows 
Frll  in  Heekfi  and  gleams  upo«  bim. 
Fell  in  little  shiuing  patebea. 
Through  the  waving,  rustling  braf  bit 

Fnmi  the  bott4ini  mse  the  ocAtvrii 
Silently  altove  tlie  surface 
Hmv  one  bead  and  tlien  aooCber, 
Till  the  |Mind  seemed  full  of 
Full  of  black  and  shining 

To  thi*  brave rt  rau-Puk-Ke«wU 
Spaki*  entreating,  said  in  ibis  wise  : 
**  Vfr\  pleasant  is  vour  dwelling, 
i  >  my  friends  !  anj  safe  from  cUagvr ; 
Can  you  not,  with  all  yoar  cunaiBg* 
All  \«iur  wisclom  and  ctMitrivaaee, 
Change  me,  too.  into  a  bearer?** 

••  Ye»  !  **  replied  Abmcek.  tba  baavw, 
lie  till'  King  c«f  all  the  beavera, 

**  lA*t  Vournrlf  nlulr  doWB  aOHMIg  Oi^ 

Ihmn  into  the  tran<|uil  water." 

l>own  into  thi*  pond  among 
Silently  «ank  I*iiu-I*uk-Keewis ; 
lilac k  lie«*ame  his  shirt  of  d 
Hlai'k  hiH  niiMM>a.Miui  ami  leggiagi^ 
In  a  hriMMl  hlack  tail  liehinid  bia 
Njiread  bin  fox-taiU  and  bis  friagva  ; 
lie  waA  i'bangi'd  iuto  a  liraver. 

**  Make  nie  large,**  said  Pau-Plik* 
**  Make  mi*  large  ami  make  me  larger, 
Ijirger  than  the  other  beaTera.'* 
**  Yen.*'  the  liravrr  chief  tespoMM, 
**  When  our  h^ge  lielow  you  enter. 
In  iNir  wigwam  we  will  make  joa 
Tf  n  timr«  larger  than  the  others. "* 

Thun  into  the  clear,  brown  water 
Silentir  sank  I*ku-INak-Keewis  : 
Ktiunil  (he  bottom  roverrd  over 
With  (he  trunk*  of  tree*  aad  braacbcs^ 
lli«riN  tif  fmul  againit  the  wmter, 
IMm  :tni|  heaiM  againut  the  famiae  ; 
FiNiml  (he  linigr  with  arvhiBg  dourwaj, 
I^uiling  into  «|iai'iou*  chambers. 

lli'H-  thrv  made  him  large  and  larger, 
Maile  hull  Urgi*«t  of  the  Iwaveri^ 
'IVii  tiiiif*  l.%rgfr  than  the  others 
■'  Y«Hi  «)i.«]l  l«e  iiiir  ruler."  sanl  ibey  ; 
**('hiif  Jind  King  •*<  all  the  beaver^.*" 

Hut  not  long  luul  r«u-l*uk-Keewia 
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ate  among  the  beavers, 
ere  came  a  voice  of  warning 
s  watchman  at  his  station 
Ater-flags  and  lilies, 
'  Here  is  Hiawatha  ! 
a  with  his  hunters  !  " 
iiey  heard  a  cry  above  them, 
shouting  and  a  tramping, 
crashing  and  a  rushing, 
water  round  and  o'^r  them 
1  sucked  away  in  eddies, 
r  knew  their  dam  was  broken. 
;  lodge's  roof  the  hunters 
and  broke  it  all  asunder  ; 
1  the  sunshine  through  the  crevice, 
he  beavers  through  the  doorway, 
oselves  in  deeper  water, 
lannel  of  the  streamlet ; 
nighty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
•t  pass  beneath  the  doorway  ; 
>nfFed  with  pride  and  feeding, 
swollen  like  a  bladder. 
^  the  roof  looked  Hiawatha, 
md,  "  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis  ! 
all  your  craft  and  cunning, 
ir  manifold  disguises  ! 
now  you,  Pau-Puk-Keewis  ! " 
eir  clubs   they   beat  and  bruised 
m, 

leath  poor  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
him'  as  maize  is  pounded, 
kull  was  crushed  to  pieces. 
1  hunters,  lithe  and  limber, 
home  on  poles  and  branches, 
body  of  the  beaver  ; 
^host,  the  Jeebi  in  him, 
and  felt  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
d  on  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
fluttered,  strove,  and  struggled, 
hither,  waving  thither, 
irtains  of  a  wigwam 
with  their  thongs  of  deer-skin, 
e  wintry  wind  is  blowing  ; 
ew  itself  together, 
se  up  from  the  body, 
ok  the  form  and  features 
mning  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
g  into  the  forest, 
e  wary  Hiawatha 
figure  ere  it  vanished, 
form  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
o  the  soft  blue  shadow 
ine-trees  of  the  forest  ; 
the  squares  of  white  beyond  it, 
in  opening  in  the  forest. 


Like  a  wind  it  rushed  and  panted, 
Bending  all  the  boughs  beiore  it, 
And  behind  it,  as  the  rain  comes, 
Came  the  steps  of  Hiawatha. 

To  a  lake  with  many  islands 
Came  the  breathless  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where  among  the  water-lilies 
Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing  ; 
Through  the  tufts  of  rushes  floating. 
Steering  through  the  reedy  islands. 
Now  their  broad  black  beaks  they  lifted, 
Now  they  plunged  beneath  the  water, 
Now  they  darkened  in  the  shadow. 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Pishnekuh  !  "  cried  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
<'  Pishnekuh  !  my  brothers  !  **  said  he, 
"  Change  me  to  a  brant  with  plamage, 
With  a  shining  neck  and  feathers. 
Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others." 

Straightway  to  a  brant  they  changed  him, 
With  two  huge  and  dusky  pinions. 
With  a  bosom  smooth  and  rounded. 
With  a  bill  like  two  great  paddles, 
Made  him  larger  than  the  others, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  largest, 
Just  as,  shoutmg  from  the  forest, 
On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha. 

Up  they  rose  with  cry  and  clamor. 
With  a  whir  and  beat  of  pinions, 
Rose  up  from  the  reedy  islands. 
From  the  water-flags  and  lilies. 
And  they  said  to  Pau-Puk-Keewis  : 
**  In  your  flying,  look  not  downward. 
Take  good  hec^d  and  look  not  downward. 
Lest  some  strange  mischance  should  hap- 
pen, 
Lest  some  g^reat  mishap  befall  you  !  *' 

Fast  and  far  they  fled  to  northward. 
Fast  and  far  through  mist  and  sunshine. 
Fed  among  the  moors  and  fen-lands. 
Slept  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

On  the  morrow  as  they  journeyed, 
Buoved  and  lifted  by  the  South-wind, 
Wafted  onward  by  the  South-wind, 
Blowing  fresh  and  strong  behind  them, 
Rose  a  sound  of  human  voices. 
Rose  a  clamor  from  beneath  them. 
From  the  lodges  of  a  village. 
From  the  people  miles  beneath  them. 

For  the  people  of  the  village 
Saw  the  flock  of  brant  with  wonder, 
Saw  the  wings  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
flapping  far  up  in  the  ether. 
Broader  than  two  doorway  curtains. 
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Pau-Puk-Keewis  heard  the  shouting, 
Knew  the  voice  of  Hiawatha, 
Knew  the  outcry  of  lagoo, 
Andy  forgetful  of  the  warning, 
Drew  his  neck  in,  and  looked  downward. 
And  the  wind  that  blew  behind  him 
Caught  his  mighty  fan  of  feathers, 
Sent  him  wheeling,  whirling  downward  I 

All  in  vain  did  rau-Puk-Keewis 
Struggle  to  regain  his  balance  I 
Whirlmg  round  and  round  and  downward, 
He  beheld  in  turn  the  village 
And  in  turn  the  flock  above  him. 
Saw  the  village  coming  nearer. 
And  the  flock  receding  farther. 
Heard  the  voices  growing  louder, 
Heard  the  shouting  and  the  laughter  ; 
Saw  no  more  the  flocks  above  him. 
Only  saw  the  earth  beneath  him  ; 
Dead  out  of  the  empty  heaven. 
Dead  among  the  shouting  people. 
With  a  heavy  sound  and  siulen. 
Fell  the  brant  with  broken  pinions. 

But  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow. 
Still  survived  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took  again  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
And  again  went  rushing  onward. 
Followed  fast  by  Hiawatha, 
Crying  :  "  Not  so  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  long  and  rough  the  way  is, 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you, 
But  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you  !  *' 

And  so  near  he  came,  so  near  him, 
That  his  hand  was  stretched  to  seize  him. 
His  right  hand  to  seize  and  hold  him, 
When  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled  and  spun  about  in  circles. 
Fanned  the  air  into  a  whirlwind, 
Danced  the  dust  and  leaves  about  him. 
And  amid  the  whirling  eddies 
Sprang  into  a  hollow  oak-tree, 
Changed  himself  into  a  serpent, 
Gliding  out  through  root  and  rubbish. 

With  his  right  hand  Hiawatha 
Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree. 
Rent  it  into  shreds  and  splinters. 
Lief t  it  lying  there  in  fragments. 
But  in  vain  ;  for  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Once  again  in  human  figure. 
Full  in  sight  ran  on  before  him, 
Sped  away  in  gust  and  whirlwind. 
On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
Westward  by  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands. 


To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  sandBtone, 
Looking  over  lake  and  landBcap^- 

And  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
He  the  Manito  of  Mountains, 
Opened  wide  his  rocky  doorwaySi 
Opened  wide  his  deep  abysses, 
Giving  Pau-Puk-Keewis  shelter 
In  his  caverns  dark  and  dreary, 
Bidding  Pau-Puk-Keewis  welcome 
To  his  gloomy  lo^ge  of  sandstone. 

There  without  stood  Hiawatha, 
Found  the  doorways  closed  against  him, 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwnn, 
Smote  great  caverns  in  the  sandstone. 
Cried  uoud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
'*  Open  I  I  am  Hiawatha  1 " 
But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
Opened  not,  and  made  no  answer 
From  the  silent  crags  of  sandstone. 
From  the  gloomy  rock  abvsses. 

Then  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven. 
Called  imploring  on  the  tempest, 
Called  Way  wassimo,  the  lightning. 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee  ; 
And  they  came  with  night  and  darkness. 
Sweeping  down  the  Big-Sea-Water 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains  ; 
And  the  trembling  Pau-Puk-Keewia 
Heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thunder. 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning, 
Was  afraid,  and  crouched  and  trembled. 

Then  Waywassimo,  the  lightning. 
Smote  the  doorways  of  the  caverns, 
With  his  war-club  smote  the  doorways. 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  of  sandstone. 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee, 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns, 
Saying,  "  Where  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis  I " 
And  me  crags  fell,  and  beneath  them 
Dead  among  the  rocky  ruins 
Lay  the  cunning  Pau-ruk-Keewis, 
Lay  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Slain  in  his  own  human  figure. 

Ended  were  his  wild  adventures, 
Ended  were  his  tricks  and  gambols. 
Ended  all  his  craft  and  cunning. 
Ended  all  his  mischief-making, 
All  his  gambling  and  his  dancing. 
All  his  wooing  of  the  maidens. 

Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Took  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow. 
Spake  and  said :  *'  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
^ever  more  in  human  figfure 
Shall  you  search  for  new  adventures  ; 
Never  more  with  jest  and  laughter 
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^lUice  the  dost  and  leaves  la  whirlwinds  ; 
^i&t  abore  there  in  the  heavens 
^on  shall  soar  and  sail  in  circles  ; 
I  win  change  you  to  an  eagle, 

^o  KeneOy  the  great  war-eagle, 

^hief  of  all  the  fowls  with  feathers, 

^hief  of  Hiawatha's  chickens." 
And  the  name  of  Pau-Pok-Keewis 

Uiigers  still  among  the  people, 

Ulcers  still  among  the  singers, 

Andamone  the  story-tellers ; 

And  in  Wmter,  when  the  snow-flakes 

Wliirl  in  eddies  ronnd  the  lodges. 

When  the  wind  in  gusty  tumult 

O'er  the  smoke-flne  pipes  and  whistles, 
"There,"  they  cry,  ** comes  Pan-Puk-Kee- 


wis : 


He  is  dandn^  through  the  village, 
He  is  gathenng  in  his  harvest  1 " 


XVIH 

THE  DEATH  OF  KWASIND 

Fak  and  wide  amone  the  nations 
Spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Kwasind ; 
No  man  dared  to  strive  with  Kwasind, 
No  man  ooold  compete  with  Kwasind. 
Bat  the  misohievons  Puk-Wudjies, 
Tliej  the  envious  Little  People, 
Tlie J  the  fairies  and  the  pigmies. 
Plotted  and  conspired  agamst  him. 

"  If  this  hateful  Kwaund,"  said  they, 
**  If  this  great,  outraeeous  fellow 
Goes  on  Sins  a  little  longer. 
Tearing  everything  he  touches. 
Rending  everything  to  pieces. 
Filling  all  the  world  with  wonder, 
What  becomes  of  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? 
Who  will  can  for  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? 
He  win  tread  ns  down  like  mushrooms. 
Drive  us  aU  into  the  water. 
Give  oar  bodies  to  be  eaten 
By  the  wicked  Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By  the  Spirits  of  the  water ! " 
"^^  So  the  angry  Little  People 
~^AU  conspired  against  the  Strong  Man, 
AH  eonspired  to  murder  Kwasind, 
Yes,  to  nd  the  world  of  Kwasind, 
The  aodacioas,  overbearing. 
Heartless,  haughty,  dangerous  Kwasind  ! 

Now  this  wondrons  strength  of  Kwasind 
In  his  crown  alone  was  seated  ; 
In  his  erown  too  was  his  weakness  ; 


There  alone  could  he  be  wounded. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  bim. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  barm  him. 

Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay  bim. 
Was  the  seed-cone  of  the  pine-tree. 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 
This  was  Kwasind's  fatal  secret, 
Known  to  no  man  among  mortals  ; 
But  the  cunning  Little  ^ople. 
The  Puk-Wudjies,  knew  the  secret, 
Eoiew  the  only  way  to  kill  him. 

So  they  gathered  cones  toother, 
Gathered  seed-cones  of  the  pine-tree, 
Gathered  blue  cones  of  the  fir-tree. 
In  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw, 
Brought  them  to  the  river's  margin. 
Heaped  them  in  great  piles  together, 
Where  the  red  rocks  from  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Kwasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People. 

'T  was  an  afternoon  in  Summer  ; 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows  : 
Insects  glistened  in  the  sunshine. 
Insects  skated  on  the  water, 
Filled  the  drowsy  air  with  buzzing. 
With  a  far  resounding  war-cry. 

Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man, 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  Kwasind, 
Floating  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  the  sluggish  Taquamenaw, 
Very  languid  with  the  weather. 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence. 

From  tne  overhanging  branches, 
From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-trees. 
Soft  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  descended  ; 
By  his  airy  hosts  surrounded. 
His  invisible  attendants. 
Came  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin  ; 
Like  a  burnished  Dush-kwo-ne-she, 
Like  a  dragon-fly,  he  hovered 
O'er  the  drowsy  head  of  Kwasind. 

To  his  ear  there  came  a  murmur 
As  of  waves  upon  a  searshore. 
As  of  far-off  tumbling  waters. 
As  of  winds  among  the  pine-toees  ; 
And  he  felt  upon  his  forehead 
Blows  of  little  airy  war-clubs. 
Wielded  by  the  slumbrous  legions 
Of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
As  of  some  one  breathing  on  him. 

At  the  first  blow  of  their  war^lubs, 
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Fell  a  drowsiness  on  Kwasind  ; 
At  the  second  blow  thej  smote  him, 
Motionless  bis  paddle  rested  ; 
At  the  third,  before  his  vision 
Reeled  the  landscape  into  darkness, 
Very  sound  asleep  was  Kwasind. 

So  he  floated  down  the  river, 
Like  a  blind  man  seated  upright, 
Floated  down  the  Taquamenaw, 
Underneath  the  trembling  birch-trees, 
Underneath  the  wooded  headlands, 
Underneath  the  war  encampment 
Of  the  pygmies,  the  Puk-Wudjies. 

There  they  stood,  all  armed  and  waiting. 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him, 
Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders. 
On  his  crown  defenceless  struck  him. 
"  Death  to  Kwasind  !  "  was  the  sudden 
War-cry  of  the  Little  People. 

And  he  sideways  swayed  and  tumbled. 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river. 
Plunged  beneath  the  sluggish  water 
Headlong,  as  an  otter  plunges  ; 
And  the  birch  canoe,  abandoned. 
Drifted  empty  down  the  river. 
Bottom  upward  swerved  and  drifted  : 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Kwasind. 

But  the  memory  of  the  Strong  Man 
Lingered  long  among  the  people, 
Ana  whenever  through  the  forest 
Ra^d  and  roared  the  wintry  tempest. 
And  the  branches,  tossed  and  troubled. 
Creaked  and  groaned  and  split  asunder, 
'*  Kwasind  !  "  cried  they;  "  that  is  Kwasind  ! 
He  is  gathering  in  his  fire-wood  1 " 


XIX 

THE  GHOSTS 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert. 
On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison. 
But  another  vulture,  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  look-out, 
Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows  ; 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second. 
Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 
First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture. 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 
So  disasters  come  not  singly  ; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited. 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 


Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wite 
Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded, 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguikh. 

Now,  o'er  all  the  dreary  rfortb-land. 
Mighty  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Breathing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 
From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-flakes. 
Till  the  plains  were  strewn  with  whitenen 
One  uninterrupted  level. 
As  if,  stooping,  the  Creator 
With  his  hand  had  smoothed  them  over. 

Through  the  forest,  wide  and  wailing. 
Roamed  the  hunter  on  his  snow-shoes  ; 
In  the  village  worked  the  women. 
Pounded  maize,  or  dressed  the  deer-skin ; 
And  the  young  men  played  together 
On  the  ice  the  noisy  oau-play. 
On  the  plain  the  dance  ox  snow-shoes. 

One  dark  evening,  after  sundown, 
lu  her  wigwam  Lauehing  Water 
Sat  with  old  Nokomis,  waiting 
For  the  steps  of  Hiawatha 
Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 

On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fireliglit. 
Painting  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 
In  the  eyes  of  old  Nokomis 
Glimmered  like  the  waterv  moonliglit, 
In  the  eyes  of  Laughing  Water 
Glistened  like  the  sun  in  water  ; 
And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadows 
In  the  comers  of  the  wigwam. 
And  the  smoke  in  wreauis  above  them 
Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smofcs 
flue. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment. 
And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke- wiesth 
As  two  women  entered  softly. 
Passed  the  doorway  uninvited. 
Without  word  of  salutation. 
Without  sign  of  recognition. 
Sat  down  in  the  farthest  comer. 
Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments^ 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village  ; 
Very  pale  and  haggani  were  they, 
As  they  sat  there  uid  and  silent. 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-flne, 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam  ? 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Koko-koho, 
Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest  ? 
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»  said  in  the  silence  : 
corpses  clad  in  garments, 
hosts  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
nedom  of  Ponemah, 
nd  of  the  Hereafter  1  *' 
d  now  came  Hiawatha 
inting  in  the  forest, 
ow  upon  his  tresses, 
i  deer  on  his  shoulders. 
of  Laughine  Water 
rew  his  lifeless  burden  ; 
dsomer  she  thought  him, 
first  he  came  to  woo  her, 
down  the  deer  before  her, 
of  his  wishes, 
«  of  the  future. 
;umed  and  saw  the  strangers, 
ronching  with  the  shadows  ; 
himself,  "  Who  are  they  ? 
^  guests  has  Minnehaha  ?  " 
tioned  not  the  strangers, 
to  bid  them  welcome 
s,  his  food,  his  fireside. 
i  evening  meal  was  ready, 
ir  had  b«en  divided, 
Hid  guests,  the  strangers, 
rom  among  the  shadows, 
.  the  choicest  portions, 
vhite  fat  of  the  roebuck, 
ir  Lauehing  Water, 
e  of  Hiawatha ; 
dng,  without  thanking, 
roured  the  morsels, 
I  among  the  shadows 
iT  of  the  wigwam, 
rd  spake  Hiawatha, 
»n  made  Nokomis, 
re  laughing  Water  ; 
;e  came  o'er  their  features  ; 
haha  softly 

saying,  "  ihey  are  famished  ; 
}  what  best  delights  them  ; 
it,  for  they  are  famished." 
layligbt  dawned  and  darkened, 
ht  shook  ofif  the  daylight 
shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
lidnight  of  its  branches  ; 
the  guests  unmoving 
lent  in  the  wigwam  ; 
it,  in  storm  or  starlight, 
went  into  the  forest, 
re-wood  to  the  wigwam, 
ne-cones  for  the  burning, 
and  always  silent. 
never  Hiawatha 


Came  from  fishing  or  from  hunting, 
When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  food  had  been  divided, 
Gliding  from  their  darksome  comer, 
Came  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions 
Set  aside  for  Laughing  Water, 
And  without  rebuke  or  question 
Flitted  back  amone  the  shadows. 

Never  once  had  Hiawatha 
By  a  word  or  look  reproved  them  ; 
Never  once  had  old  Nokomis 
Made  a  gesture  of  impatience  ; 
Never  once  had  Laughing  Water 
Shown  resentment  at  the  outrage. 
All  had  they  endured  in  silence. 
That  the  rights  of  guest  and  stranger, 
That  the  virtue  of  free-giving. 
By  a  look  might  not  be  lessened. 
By  a  word  might  not  be  broken. 

Once  at  mi&ight  Hiawatha, 
Ever  wakeful,  ever  watchful. 
In  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning. 
By  the  glimmering,  flickering  firelight, 
Heard  a  sighing,  oft  repeated. 
Heard  a  sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 
From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison. 
Pushed  aside  the  deer-skin  curtain. 
Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 
Sitting  upright  on  their  couches. 
Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

And  he  said  :  **  O  guests  !  why  is  it 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afflicted. 
That  you  sob  so  in  the  midnight  ? 
Has  perchance  the  old  Nokomis, 
Has  my  wife,  my  Minnehaha, 
Wronged  or  grieved  you  by  unkindness. 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  ?  ** 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping. 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting, 
And  they  said,  with  gentle  voices  : 
**  We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
Souls  of  those  who  once  were  with  you. 
From  the  realms  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  have  we  come  to  try  you. 
Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you. 

*'  Cries  of  gprief  and  lamentation 
Reach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands  ; 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 
Calling  back  their  friends  departed. 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 
Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  you  ; 
No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  us. 
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We  are  but  a  burden  to  you, 
And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  living. 

''  Think  of  this,  O  Hiawatha  1 
Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people, 
That  henceforward  and  forever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

"  Do  not  lay  such  heavy  burdens 
In  the  graves  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and  wampum, 
Not  such  weight  of  pots  and  kettles. 
For  the  spiHts  faint  beneath  them. 
Only  g^ve  them  food  to  carry. 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

"  Four  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  laud  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  its  lonely  night  encampments  ; 
Four  times  must  their  fires  be  lighted. 
Therefore,  wheu  the  dead  are  buried, 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches. 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  soul  upou  its  journey 
May  not  lack  the  cheerful  firelight, 
May  uot  grope  about  in  darkness. 

"  Farewell,  noble  Hiawatha  1 
We  have  put  you  to  the  trial. 
To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience. 
By  the  insult  of  our  presence. 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 
We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
Fail  not  in  the  grater  trial. 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  strue^le." 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him. 
Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not. 
Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  nieht  air. 
For  a  moment  saw  the  starli^t ; 
But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longper, 
Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 


XX 

THE   FAMINE 

Oh  the  long  and  dreaiy  Winter  ! 
Oh  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter  ! 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 


Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river. 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  Tillage. 

Haraly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage  ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-ehoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  foresti 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  foand  none, 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit. 
In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints. 
In  the  ghastlv,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weaknen, 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hanger. 

Oh  the  famine  and  the  fever  I 
Oh  the  wasting  of  the  famine  I 
Oh  the  blasting  of  the  fever  I 
Oh  the  wailinfi^  of  the  children  I 
Oh  the  anguish  of  the  women  I 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famiahed  ; 
Hungry  was  the  air  around  them. 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them. 
And  the  hungry  Btaxa  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  tliem  I 

Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  gitests,  aa  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy, 
Waited  not  to  be  invited. 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  weloome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water  ; 
Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hoUoir 
At  the  face  of  laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said  :  **  Behold  me  I 
I  am  Famine,  Bukadawin  I " 
And  the  other  said  :  **  Behold  me  I 
I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  I " 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  npon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered. 
Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence. 
Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer ; 
Lay  there  trembling,  freering,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  ner, 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha ; 
In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow. 
In  his  face  a  stony  firmness  ; 
On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  angoiah 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hunting^ 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree. 
With  his  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
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^Vith  has  mittens,  Minjekahwnii, 
Into  the  vast  and  yacant  forest 
On  htB  snow-ahoes  strode  he  forward. 

''Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty ! " 
Cried  he  with  his  face  upliftea 
la  that  bitter  hour  of  aneaish, 
*'GiTe  yoar  children  food,  O  father  ! 
GiTe  OS  food,  or  we  most  perish  1 
GiTe  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 
For  my  dying  Minnehaha  1 " 

Throagh  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation. 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying. 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 
**  Minnehaha  !  Minnehaha  1 " 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest. 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets, 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne*er  forgotten  Summer, 
He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ; 
When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 
And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance. 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 
**  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  !  '* 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  thoae  gloomy  guests  that  watched  her, 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 


She,  the  dving  Minnehaha. 

^  Hark  I "  she  said  ;  "  I  hear  a  rushing. 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing. 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  me  from  a  distance  ! " 
**  Nos  my  child  I  "  said  old  Nokomis, 
'^  "T  is  the  night-wind  in  the  pine-trees  !  ** 

**  Look  I "  she  said  ;  **  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  hmd  of  the  Dacotahs  !  " 
**  No,  my  child  !  **  said  old  Nokomis. 
''Tis  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beck- 
ons!" 

^  Ah  I "  said  she,  **  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness, 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
ClaapiDg  mine  amid  the  darkness  ! 
Hiawat&i !  Hiawatha ! " 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 


Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  ImnnebahiEi 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
"Hiawatha!  Hiawatha!" 

Over  snow-fields  waste  and  pathless. 
Under  snow-encumbered  branches. 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Emptv-handed,  heavy-hearted. 
Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing  : 
"  Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  ! 
Would  that  f  had  perished  for  you. 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are  I 
Wahonowin  I  Wahonowin  ! " 

And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam. 
Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning. 
Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him. 
And  nis  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered. 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speechless, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet,  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  him. 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow. 

With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered. 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there. 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there. 
Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha ; 
In  the  snow  a  g^ve  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks  ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments. 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine. 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine  ; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted. 
On  her  g^ve  four  tiroes  was  kindled. 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest. 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks  ; 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising. 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  mieht  not  be  ezting^iished. 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 
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••  Kaivwell  1  **  Mid  he.  •*  MmnpluUia  ! 
Karvwrll,  1)  tar  I^uiiphiDj;  Wairr ! 
All  my  heart  U  buruKl  with  you. 
All  my  thcNif^hU  go  ooward  with  you  ! 
Come  not  hark  aj^in  to  labor. 
Come  not  hark  again  to  suffer, 
Where  the  Karoiue  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
S«)on  my  task  will  be  complrlrd, 
Suon  your  fooUtrpa  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  KleM4*d, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  I'onemah,  * 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  t  ** 


/ 


XXI 

THE   WIIITK   MAN'S   FOOT 

Ix  his  lodge  beside  a  river, 
^"loee  beside  a  froien  river, 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  lonely. 
White  his  hair  was  as  a  snow-drift  ; 
Dull  and  low  his  tire  was  burning, 
And  the  old  num  shook  and  trembled. 
Folded  in  his  Waubewvon, 
In  his  tattered  white-skin-wmpper. 
Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 
As  it  roared  al«mg  the  forest. 
Seeing  nothing  but  the  snow-storm, 
As  it  whirled  and  hissed  and  drifted. 

All  thr  euals  weiv  white  with  ashes. 
And  the  (ire  was  slowly  dying. 
As  a  yiMmg  man,  walking  lightly, 
At  the  o|ien  dourwarentrretl. 
Krd  with  blood  of  vtmth  bin  rhi*ek»  were. 
Soft  hi«  ryrs,  as  star^  in  Siiring-tinit* , 
liciund  hi«  fon'lu-ad  was  with  grasnrii  ; 
Htitind  and  pliiiurd  with  sctmtt'd  graMN's, 
( U%  bin  liiM  a  siiiilr  of  U'siity, 
Killing  all  thf  l4i«lg«*  with  iiumihiiu*, 
III  bin  IuiimI  a  biin<*h  of  blit%m4ims 
^^Killini*  all  thr  liMlgr  with  iiwretui^*. 

**  All,  111%  Mtn  !  '*  fKrlainied  the  old  man, 
*•  Hsppy  arr  uiy  ryr*  to  m^  viki. 
Sit  hrn*  «iii  tbt<  mat  br%id«*  me. 
Sit  Imtt  |i)  thr  <l>iiig  rmbrr^, 
Ia'I  ii«  |a*«  thi*  flight  together, 
Ti'll  nil*  (»f  %iiiir  Btmngr  sdrentunm, 
Of  thr  Uiid*  wiM-rr  %ou  liavr  trarellrd  : 
I  «ill  U\\  }<iu  lif  iny  |iniwf««, 
i  H  my  insiit  di'*-«U  i>f  wutiilfr.*' 

Kruiii  hi«  |Hiiirh  br  dri-«  hit  |ifarr-pi|i4*, 
yrr\  «ilt|  aiitl  ■tmiigrlji  fji%hiuu«'«l  ; 
Msur  nf  rnl  •t«ilif  wa«  thr  pi|ie-hra<l. 


> 


And  the  stem  a  reed  with  featben ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  hark  of  willoVy 
Placed  a  boming  coal  npoa  it, 
(jave  it  to  his  guest,  the  stnager. 
And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise : 
**  Wh«*n  I  blow  my  breath  aboat  ne. 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  huMUeape. 
Motionless  are  all  the  riTcrs. 
Hard  as  stone  becomes  the  water  I  ** 

And  the  young  man  answcrsd,  amiUm 
**  When  I  blow  my  breath  aboat  ne. 
When  I  brrathe  upon  the  lamisrapa, 
Flowers  spring  up  o*er  all  the 
Singing,  onward  rush  the  riTen  I 

**  When  I  shake  my  hoary 
Said  the  old  man  darkly  f  rowuiaf  , 
**  All  the  land  with  snow  u  coeered  ; 
All  the  leaves  from  all  the  hmnchat 
Fall  and  fade  and  die  and  wither. 
For  1  breathe,  and  lo  !  thev  are  not 
From  the  waters  and  the  mawhes 
Rise  the  wild  goose  and  the  hen»t 
Fly  away  to  distant  regiooa. 
For  I  speak,  and  lo  I  they  are  dqC 
And  where'er  my  footsteps  wmader* 
All  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
Hide  theniselveii  in  holes  and  eaTerw 
And  the  earth  brc«>mes  as  Hiatatoae  t 

**  When  I  shake  my  flowing  fia^ 
Said  the  ycmng  man,  softly  laaghiag, 
**  Showen    of    rain    fall    \ 


i-onie, 
llantn  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing, 
liack  int4i  thrir  lakes  and  mawhes 
(\>me  the  wild  goose  and  the  hen»t 
lltuiirwani  •hiiotfi  tht-  arrowy  s 
Sing  tiM*  blur  bird  and  the  ruoin* 
And  whrn'Vr  uiy  footsteps  wander. 
All  thr  iiiradtiWH  wave  with  bUaaaoi 
All  thr  wiMidlands  ring  with  music. 
All  the  tr«*«^  arr  dark  with  foliage  I 

Wbilr  thry  s|>ake,  the  night 
From  tlir  distant  rralnis  of  Wabnn, 
Frtmi  his  shining  lodge  of  silver, 
like  a  warrior  rtibeil  and  painted, 
C*amr  thr  Miu,  and  said.  "  iWhoU  me 
(•brrfiv  thr  grrat  Mun,  brhotd  me  !  ** 

Thru  thr  nld  man**  tongue 

And  tlir  air  grew  a  arm  and  pleatant, 
And  ii|Min  the  wigwam  nwrrtly 
S«ng  thr  blur  bin!  and  the  robin. 
And  thr  •Irrsiii  lirgan  t«i  murmur. 
And  a  «<*«-nt  tif  gri»«ing  gnusrs 
'I*hniugh  thr  luilgr  wan  gently  wafled. 
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And  Seewun,  the  youthful  stranger, 
More  distinctly  in  the  daylight 
Saw  the  icy  face  before  him  ; 
It  was  Peboan,  the  Winter  1 

From  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing, 
As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets, 
And  his  body  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended, 
Till  into  the  air  it  faded, 
Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished. 
And  the  young  man  saw  before  him. 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam. 
Where  the  fire  had  smoked  and  smoul- 
dered. 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Beauty  of  the  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  North-land 
After  that  unheard-of  coldness. 
That  intolerable  Wiuter, 
Came  the  Sprine  with  all  its  splendor. 
All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses. 

Sailing  on  the  wind  to  northward. 
Flying  in  great  flocks,  like  arrows. 
Like  huge  arrows  shot  through  heaven. 
Passed  Uie  swan,  the  Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking  almost  as  a  man  speaks  ; 
AMud  in  long  lines  waving,  bending 
Like  a  bow-string  snapped  asunder. 
Came  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa  ; 
And  in  pairs,  or  singly  flying, 
Mahng  the  loon,  with  clangorous  pinions. 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-g^h, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa. 

In  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
On  the  snnmiit  of  the  lodges 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
In  the  covert  of  the  pine-trees 
Cooed  the  pigeon,  the  Omemee  ; 
And  the  sorrowing  Hiawatha, 
Speechless  in  his  infinite  sorrow. 
Heard  their  voices  calling  to  him, 
Went  forth  from  his  gloomy  doorway. 
Stood  and  gazed  into  the  heaven, 
Gazed  upon  the  earth  and  waters. 

From  his  wanderings  far  to  eastward. 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning, 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun, 
Homeward  now  returned  lagoo, 
The  great  traveller,  the  great  boaster. 
Full  of  new  and  strange  adventures, 
Marveb  many  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 


Listened  to  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marvellous  adventures, 
Laughinff  answered  him  in  this  wise  : 
«  Ugh  !  it  is  indeed  lag^  ! 
Xo  one  else  beholds  such  wonders  ! " 

He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 
Bigger  than  the  Bie-Sea- Water, 
Broader  than  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
Bitter  so  that  none  could  drink  it ! 
At  each  other  looked  the  warriors. 
Looked  the  women  at  each  other. 
Smiled,  and  said,  "  It  cannot  be  so  ! 
Kaw !  "  they  said,  **  it  cannot  be  so  ! " 

O'er  it,  said  he,  o'er  this  water 
Came  a  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
A  canoe  with  wings  came  flying, 
^er  than  a  grove  of  pine-trees, 
fer  than  the  tallest  tree-tops  I 
And  the  old  men  and  the  women 
Looked  and  tittered  at  each  other  ; 
"  Kaw  I  "  they  said,   "  we  don't  believe 
it!" 

From  its  mouth,  he  said,  to  ^reet  him. 
Came  Waywassimo,  the  lightnmg. 
Came  the  thunder,  Annemeekee  I 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  aloud  at  poor  lagoo  ; 
"  Kaw  !  *'  they  said,  '*  what  tales  you  tell 
us!" 

In  it,  said  he,  came  a  people. 
In  the  great  canoe  with  pinions 
Came,  he  said,  a  hundred  warriors  ; 
Painted  white  wero  all  their  faces 
And  with  hair  their  chins  were  covered  ! 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision. 
Like  the  ravens  on  the  tree-tops. 
Like  the  crows  upon  the  hemlocks. 
"  Kaw ! "  they  said,  **  what  lies  you  tell 

us  ! 
Do  not  think  that  we  believe  them  ! " 

Only  Hiawatha  laughed  not. 
But  he  g^vely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting  : 
**  True  is  all  lag^  tells  us  ; 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision, 
Seen  the  g^at  canoe  with  pinions. 
Seen  the  people  with  white  faces, 
Seen  the  coming  of  this  bearded 
People  of  the  wooden  vessel 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning. 
From  the  shming  land  of  Wabun. 

**  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Sends  them  hither  on  his  errand. 
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Srndt  them  tu  u*  with  his  niPMAgv. 
WbrrrvurVr  thrr  iiiovr,  brfurr  thrni 
SwrnriDi  thr  fttjn|^n|;  fly,  tb«  Ahroo, 
SwMius  Um*  bc^,  thr  hiMiry-inakpr  ; 
Wbrn.*M)e Vr  thf  v  trvad,  bvneftth  thpin 
Spring*  a  flowrr  unknown  anuHif^  ur, 
Springs  the  Whilr-nuui*i  Foot  in  bloMoin. 

**  Let  lu  weli'time,  then,  the  strangen, 
Ilnil  them  mM  our  friencUand  bnithers, 
And  the  heart**  right  hand  of  friend»hip 
liive  them  when  tnev  i*owe  to  tee  us. 
(litche  Manito.  the  flighty. 
Said  thin  to  me  in  my  riiion. 

**  I  belN-ld.  too,  in  that  vision 
All  the  iirvret*  of  the  future, 
i)f  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 
I  beheld  the  westward  uuurhes 
i)f  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  the  land  was  full  of  |N*«iple, 
Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving. 
Speaking  uuuiv  tongues,  y«*t  feeling 
Hut  one  heartAteat  m  their  bosoms. 
In  the  wiMidlauds  rang  their  axi's. 
Smoked  their  towns  in  all  the  valleys, 
i)ver  all  the  laken  ami  rivers 
Rushed  their  gri'at  i*anoes  of  thunder. 

**  Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
l*asse«l  before  nie,  vague  and  cloud-like  ; 
I  lieheld  our  natimi  M*atten*d, 
All  f(»rgetful  of  my  ctiuns«'ls, 
Wrakene<l,  warring  with  each  other  : 
Saw  the  remnants  «if  uur|»e«iple 
Swforping  wentward,  wild  ami  woful, 
like  the  <*limd-rack  of  a  tem|M>«t. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn  !  ** 
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hv  tiM*  nhtire  c»f  (ittrhe  (iunire, 
lu  (In-  shilling  Hig-Sea- Water, 
.\t  thf*  il«Hirway  nf  hi«  wigwam. 
In  thr  plrAMint  SiiumMT  ni4innng, 
IliaWBtha  «tiMMl  aimI  fiaititl. 
All  thr  air  wsa  full  of  fre«hnes«. 
All  (Im-  rarth  i»a«  bright  ami  jo%iMi4, 
.\ml  U-fiim  hini.  thnmgh  tin*  ftunOiiiie, 
Wrfttwanl  tti«artl  thr  nrighUiring  ftirest 
I*asM-it  in  giildrn  •warniB  thr  Ahnio, 
I'avsr^l  thr  Im-t*.  the  hnnryiiiakrn, 
Hunnni;.  •mi^iiii;  in  the  niin«hine 

Hri^lil  aUi«r  hint  nhiuir  thr  heavent. 
lA-\r\  «|in  a«l  tl»r  lake  before  him  ; 


From  its  bosom  leaped  the  slnr^eoa. 
Sparkling,  flashing  m  the  snnshiae  ; 
On  its  margin  the  great  forest 
Stood  retlectcd  in  the  water, 
Kvery  tre«-top  had  its  shadow, 
Moticinless  beneath  the  water. 

From  the  brow  of  Hiawatha 
(•one  was  e^ery  trace  of  sorrow. 
As  the  fog  from  off  the  water. 
As  the  mist  from  off  the  neadow. 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  thaaiph. 
With  a  look  of  exultatioa. 
As  of  one  who  in  a  vision 
Sees  what  is  to  br,  but  is  not. 
Stood  and  waited  Hiawatha. 

Toward  the  sun  his  hands  were  lifla^ 
lioth  the  palms  spread  oat  agmiast  it, 
.\nd  between  the  parted  flagen 
Fell  the  sun«hine  on  his  featurta. 
Flecked  with  light  his  naked 
As  it  falls  and  necks  an  oak-Uve 
Through  the  rifted  leaves  and 

<  )Vr  the  water  Heating,  flyii 
Something  in  the  hasy  distanee, 
S«»mething  in  the  mists  of  mormnf  , 
1.4iotned  and  lifted  from  the  water. 
Now  seemed  floating,  now  Beemed  iyip^ 
(*omiug  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingebis  the  diver  f 
Or  the  iielican,  the  Shada  ? 
<  >r  ttie  fienin,  the  .^huh-shnh-gah  f 
i  )r  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-waw^ 
With  the  water  dripping.  Hashing. 
FrtiUi  it*  gloHsy  neck  and  feathers  T 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diver, 
Nritlirr  |ieliran  nor  heron, 
<rpr  the  water  H<«ting,  Hying, 
ThrvNigh  the  shining  mist  c»f 
Kilt  a  bin-h  canoe  with  paddles, 
Ri«iiig,  »inking  ini  the  water, 
nri|i|Hng,  lUnhing  in  the  >unshine  ; 
Ami  within  it  caiiir  a  |Mr<iiilc 
Kmni  the  distant  land  of  Wabwa, 
Kmm  the  farthc^it  realms  c»f  DHtmi^g 
Came  tlie  HUk-Uulie  chief,  the  rhiphrt, 
lie  thr  IVieftt  tif  iVaver,  the  l*fcle  fans, 
With  his  guidrs  and  \ia 

.\nd  thr  noblr 
With  hi«  hamN  aluft  eztendcd, 
llrld  aliift  in  »ign  of  weleoow, 
Waitr«|,  full  tif  esultatHM, 
Till  tlie  biri'h  ramie  with  |«ddlea 
<tratr«l  on  the  ■hiniar  pebbles, 
Strsmlnl  im  thr  «amlv  margin. 
Till  the  lUack.Rube  chief,  tht  Fkle^ae*. 
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With  the  cross  upon  his  bosom, 
Landed  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Then  the  joyoas  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud  and  spake  in  this  wise  : 
**  Beautiful  is  the  sun,  O  strangers. 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! 
All  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you, 
All  our  doors  stand  open  for  you  ; 
You  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams, 
For  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  you. 

"  Never  bloom^  the  earth  so  gayly. 
Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly, 
As  to-day  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! 
Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil. 
Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bars ; 
For  your  birch  canoe  in  passing 
Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar. 

**  Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor, 
Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  cornfields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on, 
Ab  they  seem  to  us  this  morning, 
When  yon  come  so  far  to  see  us  !  " 

And  the  Black-Robe  chief  made  answer. 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a  little, 
Speakine  words  yet  unfamiliar : 
'^  Peace  be  with  you,  Hiawatha, 
Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people. 
Peace  of  prayer,  and  peace  of  pardon, 
Peace  of  Christ,  and  jov  of  Mary  I  " 

Then  the  generous  Hiawatha 
Led  the  strangers  to  his  wigwam. 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  bison, 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine, 
And  the  careful  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  basswood. 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dippers, 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe. 
Filled  and  lighted  for  their  smoking. 

All  the  old  men  of  the  village, 
All  the  warriors  of  the  nation. 
All  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  Medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Came  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome  ; 
"  It  is  well,"  they  said,  "  O  brothers. 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! " 

In  a  circle  round  the  doorway. 
With  their  pipes  they  sat  in  silence. 
Waiting  to  behold  the  strangers. 
Waiting  to  receive  their  message  ; 
Tin  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Pale-face, 
From  the  wigwam  came  to  greet  them. 
Stammering  in  his  speech  a  little. 


Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  ; 
"  It  is  well,"  they  said,  "  O  brother. 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  !  " 

Then  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Prophet, 
Told  his  message  to  the  people, 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission, 
Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviour, 
How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do  ; 
How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  labored  ; 
"  How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed, 
Mocked  him,  scourged  him,  crucified  him  ^ 
'  How  he  rose  from  where  they  laid  him. 
Walked  again  with  his  disciples, 
And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  the  chiefs  made  answer,  saying  : 
"  We  have  listened  to  your  message, 
We  have  heard  your  words  of  wisdom, 
We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us. 
It  is  well  for  us,  O  brothers, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  I " 

Then  they  rose  up  and  departed 
Each  one  homeward  to  his  wigwam, 
To  the  young  men  and  the  women 
Told  the  story  of  the  strangers 
Whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  them 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun. 

Heavy  with  the  heat  and  silence 
Grew  the  afternoon  of  Summer  ; 
With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 
Whispered  round  the  sultry  wigwam, 
With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 
Rippled  on  the  beach  below  it ; 
From  the  cornfields  shrill  and  ceaseless 
Sang  the  g^rasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena  ; 
And  the  guests  of  Hiawatha, 
Weary  with  the  heat  of  Summer, 
Slumbered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 

Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 
Fell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness. 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears  into  the  forest, 
Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow. 
Rushed  into  each  secret  ambush. 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow  ; 
Still  the  guests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumbered  in  the  silent  wigwam. 

From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  farewell  to  old  Nokomis, 
Spake  in  whispers,  spake  in  this  wise. 
Did  not  wake  the  guests,  that  slumbered ; 

"  I  am  going,  O  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
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To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest-Wind,  Keewaydin. 
But  these  guests  I  leave  behind  me, 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them  ; 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them, 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them. 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion, 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter. 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha  !  *' 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men. 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  am  going,  O  my  people. 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey  ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished. 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me  ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you. 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning  !  " 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting  ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water  ; 
Whispered  to  it, "  Westward  !  westward  I " 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness. 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie. 


Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 
Hieh  into  that  sea  of  splendor, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distsuice. 

And  they  said,  **  Farewell  forever  I " 
Said,  «  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  I " 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  Harknawy 
Sighed,  «  FareweU,  O  Hiawatha  I '' 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 
Sobbed,  «  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  I " 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands. 
Screamed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  1 " 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wmd. 
Of  the  Northwest- Wind,  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  I 
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It  U  potdble  that  the  umnistakalde  aucceas  of  Hia- 
watha made  Mr.  Longfellow  more  ready  to  occupy  him- 
self with  another  subject  of  American  life.  At  any 
rate,  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  that  poem 
one  of  hia  friends  urged  him  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
Puritans  and  Quakers.  **  A  good  subject  for  a  tragedy/* 
he  remarks,  and  began  looking  over  books  which  would 
give  him  incidents.  The  first  outcome  waa  the  begin- 
ning of  The  New  England  Tragedies.  Then  he  appears 
to  liave  begun  as  an  alternative,  lighter  work  a  drama, 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Thia  waa  December 
2, 185G.  Exactly  a  year  later  he  writea  in  hia  diarv : 
**  Soft  as  spring.  I  be£^  a  new  poem,  Prisciila^  to  be 
a  kind  of  Puritan  pastoral ;  the  subject,  the  courtship 
of  Miles  Standish.  This,  I  think,  will  be  a  better  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  than  the  dramatic  one  I  wrote 
aome  time  ago ;  "  and  the  next  day :  "  My  poem  ia  in 
hexameters ;  an  idyl  of  the  Old  Colony  timea.  What  it 
will  turn  out  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  givea  me  pleaaure 
to  write  it ;  and  that  I  count  for  aomething.** 

He  aeems  to  have  made  a  fresh  start  on  the  poem, 
January  29,  1858,  and  then  to  have  carried  it  rapidly 
forward  to  completion,  for  the  first  draft  waa  finished 


March  22d,  although  the  book,  which  containad 

a  collection  of  his  recent  abort  poema,  was  not  pa 

until  September.  When  midway  in  tbe  wntfa|f_jM 
changed  the  title  to  that  which  the  poem  now  T 
incident  of  Priacilla^a  reply,  on  which  the  sfeonr 
waa  a  tradition,  and  John  Alden  waa  a  maternal  i 
tor  of  the  poet.  For  the  rest,  he  drew  hia  material  from 
the  eadly  accessible  hiatorical  resouroea.  Dr.  Toanf 
had  published  his  valuable  Chronicles  of  tk0  PUgrim 
Fathers^tMd  Mr.  Charles  Wyllia  EUiott  hia  enteitainlnff 
History  of  New  England^  m  which  he  had  attemptad 
to  reconstruct  the  interior,  household  life  in  gttMitf 
detail  than  had  other  learned  writers.  Mr.  Looffailoir 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  early  Pfjinoatli 
history  with  scrupulous  reference  to  chronology ;  it  wa« 
BuiBcient  for  him  to  catch  the  broad  featoraa  of  tbt 
colonial  life  and  to  reproduce  tbe  spirit  oi  the  rslsHiMM 
existing  between  Plymouth  and  the  Indians.  The  h«t> 
ameter  verse  difTers  in  its  general  effect  from  that  no- 
duced  by  the  more  stately  form  used  in  Bvangmim^^ 
throuffh  its  greater  elasticity.  A  crisnness  of  touoii  la 
gained  by  a  more  varying  accent  and  a  ireer  dm  of 
trochees. 
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MILES  STANDISH 

Ix  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  the 

land  of  the  PUgrims, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and 

primitive  dwelling, 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan leather, 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air.  Miles  Staudish 

the  Puritan  Captain. 
Buried  in  thought  he   seemed,   with  his 

hands  behind  him,  and  pausing 
Ever  and  anon  to  behold  his   glittering 

weapons  of  warfare, 
Hanging  in  shining  array  along  the  walb 

of  the  chamber,  — 
Cutlass  and  corselet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty 

sword  of  Damascus, 
Curved  at  the  point  and  inscribed  with  its 

mystical  Arabic  sentence. 
While  underneath,  in  a  comer,  were  fowl- 
ing-piece, musket,  and  matchlock. 
Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built 

and  athletic. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with 

muscles  and  sinews  of  iron  ; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  face,  but  his  russet 

beard  was  already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges 

sometimes  in  November. 
Near  him  was  seated  John  Alden,  his  friend 

and  household  companion. 
Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of 

pine  by  the  window  ; 
Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon 

complexion, 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and   the 

beauty  thereof,  as  the  captives 
Whom  Saint  Gregory  saw,  and  exclaimed, 

**  Not  Angles,  but  Angels." 
Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who 

came  in  the  Mayflower. 

Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  dili- 
gent scribe  interrupting, 

Spake,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  Miles 
Standish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth. 

"  Look  at  these  arms,  he  said,  **  the  war- 
like weapons  that  hang  here 


Burnished  and .  bright  and  clean,  as  if  for 

parade  or  inspection  I 
This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus  I  fought 

with  in  Flanders  ;  this  breastplate. 
Well  I  remember  the  day  !  once  saved  my 

life  in  a  skirmish  ; 
Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dint  of 

the  bullet 
Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish 

arcabucero. 
Had  it  not  been  of  sheer  steel,  the  for- 
gotten bones  of  Miles  Standish 
Would  at  this  moment  be  mould,  in  their 

g^ve  in  the  Flemish  morasses." 
Thereupon    answered    John    Alden,    but 

looked  not  up  from  his  writing  : 
**  Truly  the  breath  of  the  Lord  hath  slack- 
ened the  speed  of  the  bullet ; 
He  in  his  mercy  preserved  you,  to  be  our 

shield  and  our  weapon  !  " 
Still  the  Captain  continu^,  unheeding  the 

words  of  the  stripling  : 
**  See,  how  bright  they  are  burnished,  as  if 

in  an  arsenal  hanging  ; 
That  is  because  I  have  done  it  myself,  and 

not  left  it  to  others. 
Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served, 

is  an  excellent  adage  ; 
So  I  take  care  of  my  arms,  as  you  of  your 

pens  and  your  inkhom. 
Then,  too,  there  are  my  soldiers,  my  great, 

invincible  army. 
Twelve  men,  all  equipped,  having  each  his 

rest  and  his  matchlock. 
Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with 

diet  and  pillage. 
And,  like  Cesar,  I  know  the  name  of  each 

of  my  soldiers  I  *' 
This  he  said  with  a  smile,  that  danced  in 

his  eyes,  as  the  sunbeams 
Dance  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  vanish 

ag^ain  in  a  moment. 
Alden  laughed  as  he  wrote,  and  still  the 

Captain  continued  : 
"  Look  !  you  can  see  from  this  window  my 

brazen  howitzer  planted 
High  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  preacher 

who  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
Steady,  straightforward,  and  strong,  with 

irresistible  log^c. 
Orthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  into  the 

hearts  of  the  heathen. 
Now  we  are  ready,  I  think,  for  any  assault 

of  the  Indians ; 
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Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  and  the  sooner 

they  try  it  the  better,  — 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore, 

sachem,  or  pow-wow, 
Aspinet,  Samoset,  Corbitant,  Squanto,  or 

Tokamahamon  1 " 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wist- 
fully gazed  on  the  landscape, 

Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapory 
breath  of  the  east-wind. 

Forest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel- 
blue  rim  of  the  ocean. 

Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows and  sunshine. 

Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like 
those  on  the  landscape, 

Gloom  intermingled  with  light ;  and  his 
voice  was  subdued  with  emotion. 

Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a  pause 
he  proceeded : 

**  Tonder  there,  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  lies 
buried  Rose  Standish ; 

Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me 
by  the  wayside  I 

She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in 
the  Mayflower ! 

Green  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of 
wheat  we  have  sown  there. 

Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the 
g^ves  of  our  people. 

Lest  they  should  count  them  and  see  how 
many  already  have  perished  I  *' 

Sadly  his  face  he  averted,  and  strode  up 
and  down,  and  was  thoughtful. 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a  shelf  of 
books,  and  among  them 

Prominent  three,  distinguished  alike  for 
bulk  and  for  binding  ; 

Bariffe's  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caesar 

Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur 
Goldinge  of  London, 

And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them 
was  standing  the  Bible. 

Musing  a  moment  before  them,  Miles 
Standish  paused,  as  if  doubtful 

Which  of  the  three  he  should  choose  for 
his  consolation  and  comfort. 

Whether  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  the  fa- 
mous campaigns  of  the  Romans, 

Or  the  Artillery  practice,  designed  for  bel- 
ligerent Christians. 


Finally  down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the 

ponderous  Rommiiy 
Seated  himself  at  the  window,  and  opened 

the  book,  and  in  silence 
Turned  o'er  the  well-worn  leaves,  where 

thumb-marks  thick  on  the  maiffin. 
Like  the  trample  of  feet,  proclaimed  the 

battle  was  hottest. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  bat  the 

hun^ng  pen  of  the  stripling, 
Busily  writmg  epistles  important,  to  go  by 

the  Maynower, 
Ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day 

at  latest,  God  willing  ! 
Homeward  bound  with  the  tidings  of  all 

that  terrible  winter. 
Letters  written  by  Alden,  and  full  of  the 

name  of  Priscilla  I 
Full  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Pu- 
ritan maiden  PrisdUa  I 


II 


LOVE  AND   FRIENDSHIP 

NoTHiNO  was  heard  in  the  room  bnt  the 
hurrying  pen  of  the  stripline. 

Or  an  occasional  sigh  from  the  laboring 
heart  of  the  Captain, 

Reading  the  marvellous  words  and  aohieve- 
ments  of  Julius  Cesar. 

After  a  while  he  exclaimed,  as  he  smote 
with  his  hand,  palm  downwards. 

Heavily  on  the  page  :  "  A  wonderf ol  man 
was  this  (jflBsar  I 

Ton  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  filter,  hat 
here  is  a  fellow 

Who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in 
both  was  equall  V  skilful  l** 

Straightway  answered  and  spake  John 
Alden,  the  comely,  the  yoathfol : 

**  Yes,  he  was  equally  skilled,  as  yoa  say, 
with  his  pen  and  his  weapons. 

Somewhere  have  I  read,  but  where  I  for- 
get, he  could  dictate 

Seven  Tetters  at  once,  at  the  same  time 
writing  his  memoirs." 

**  Truly,"  continued  the  Captain,  not  heed- 
ing or  hearing  the  other, 

**  Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Jnlios 
Csesar ! 

Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian 
village, 
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Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he 
was  right  when  he  said  it. 

Twioe  was  he  married  before  he  was 
twenty,  and  many  times  after ; 

Battles  five  hundred  he '  foaght,  and  a 
thousand  cities  he  conquered  ; 

He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself 
has  recorded  ; 

fuudly  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the 
orator  Brutus  1 

Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  in  Flanders, 

When  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated, 
the  front  giving  way  too. 

And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was 
crowded  so  closely  together 

There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ? 
Why,  he  seized  a  shield  from  a  sol- 
dier, 

Pat  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  commanded  the  captains. 

Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  for- 
ward the  ensigns  ; 

Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more 
room  for  their  weapons  ; 

So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  something- 
or-other. 

That 's  what  I  always  say ;  if  you  wish  a 
thing  to  be  well  done, 

Yoa  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not 
leave  it  to  others  !  " 

AH  was  silent  again  ;  the  Captain  con- 
tinued bis  reading. 

Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the 
hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling 

Writing  epiBtles  important  to  go  next  day 
Dy  the  Mayflower, 

Filled  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the 
Puritan  maiden  PrisciUa ; 

Every  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the 
name  of  Priscilla, 

Till  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  he  con- 
fided the  secret, 

Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  shouting 
the  name  of  Priscilla  I 

Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  bang  of  the 
ponderous  cover. 

Sodden  and  loud  as  the  sound  of  a  soldier 
grounding  his  musket, 

Thus  to  the  young  roan  spake  Miles  Stan- 
dish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  : 

**  When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have 
something  important  to  tell  you. 


Be  not  however  in  haste  ;  I  can  wait ;  I 

shall  not  be  impatient !  " 
Straightway  Alden  replied,  as  he  folded  the 

last  of  his  letters, 
Pushing  his  papers  aside,  and  giving  re- 
spectful attention : 
"  Speak  ;  for  whenever  you  speak,  I  am 

always  ready  to  listen, 
Always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to 

MUes  Standish." 
Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embar- 
rassed, and  culling  his  phrases  : 
'"T  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  say 

the  Scriptures. 
This  I   have  said  before,  and  again  and 

again  I  repeat  it ; 
Every  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel 

it,  and  say  it. 
Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been 

weary  and  dreary  ; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  heal- 
ing of  friendship  ; 
Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of 

the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  father  and 

mother  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her 

going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to 

the  bed  of  the  dying. 
Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said 

to  myself,  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth,  as  there  are 

angels  in  heaven, 
Two  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  and  the  angel 

whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  roy  desolate  life  the  place  which 

the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  I  cherished   the   thought,   but 

never  have  dared  to  reveal  it, 
Being  a  coward    in  this    though   valiant 

enough  for  the  most  part. 
Go  to   the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest 

maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not 

of  words  but  of  actions, 
Offers  his  hand  and  bis  heart,  the  hand  and 

heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in 

short  is  my  meaning  ; 
I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of 

phrases. 
Tou,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it 

in  elegant  language, 
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Sorb  m»  r*m  rpad  in  your  buolu  of  the 
plrMliiijpa  aiifl  wooings  of  lovrn, 

Sarh  an  you  think  ktcAt  adapted  to  win  the 
brart  of  a  uiaid«ii.'* 

Whrn  hf  had  spoken,  John  Aldrn,  the 

fair-haireti,  taciturn  Btriplini^, 
All  aghaiit  at  hi*  words,  lurpnacd,  enbar- 

rmued,  ttrwtklered. 
Trying  to  uiaak  his  din  may  by  treating  the 

»ubjrrt  with  hghtneM, 
Trying  to  smilr,  ami  yri  frtrling  his  heart 

stand  still  in  hi*  bosoni. 
Just  as  a  timepiece  stofM  in  a  bouse  that  is 

strieken  by  lightning, 
Tints  made  annwer  and  spake,  or  rather 

stammered  tluin  answerrd  : 
**Such   a   message    as  that.  I   am  sure  I 

should  mangle  awl  mar  it  ; 
If  }ou  would  liave   it  well  done, —  I  am 

only  repruting  vour  inaiim,  — 
You  must  do  it  yimnM*lf,yuu  must  not  leave 

it  to  <iChrn  I  '* 
But  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  nothing 

i*an  turn  fmui  bin  purp«Me, 
G rarely  shaking  hi«  head,  made  answer  the 

i'aptain  of  II \  mouth  : 
**  Truly  the  niaiim  in  good,  and  I  do  not 

mean  to  gaiuKiy  it  ; 
Rut   we  must  use    it   discreetly,  and    not 

waate  uowilrr  for  nothing. 
Now,  as  1  saict  befon*,  I  was  never  a  maker 

of  phrsfkes. 
I  can  nmn*b  up  to  a  f<irtress  and  rammon 

the  place  to  surremler. 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  such  a  prc»- 

posal.  1  ilare  not. 
I  *m  not  af raici  of  bullrts,  nor  shot  from  the 

mouth  of  a  cannon. 
Hut   of   a   thiindrring   *  No !  *   point-blank 

from  the  mouth  of  a  wmnan. 
That  I  confrM  1  *m  afraail  of,  nor  am    I 

aAhanir«l  to  c<ihfeM  it  I 
So  yiNi  niu«t  grant  my  m|uest,  for  you  are 

ati  rlrtpint  Achidar, 
Having  thr  gnM*«*«  of  siieerh.  ami  skill  in 

tlif  tiiriiiiig  of  phrases.** 
Taking  thf  h.iml  fif  his   frtrmi,  who  still 

»a«  rv-liM'tant  ami  clmiMful, 
lliililing  It  I'liig  in  hi«  own,  ami  prcMing  it 

kiiHth.  hr  aitdrd  : 
^''I'biHigh   1    ha%f*  «|M»krn  thus  lighllt.  yrt 

ilr^p  I*  thr  frrling  thai  pnmiliCB  me  ; 
Surely  ymi  ranimi  rffii«r  wh.it  I  ask  in  thr 

nainr  **{  tmr  frii-ntUhip  !  ** 


Then  made   answer  John    Aides:  *Tke 

name  of  friendship  is  saered  ; 
What  you  demand  in  tiyu  name,  I  have  art 

the  power  to  deny  yon  !  ** 
So  the  strung  will  prevaiied,  aabdai^f  mi 

moulding  the  gentler. 
Friendship  prevailed  over  love»  tmd  AMm 

went  on  his  emad* 


III 


TIIK   LOVER'S   ERRAND 

So  the   strong  will  prevailed,  and  Aldta 

went  on  his  errand. 
Out  of  the  street  of  the  village,  tmd  win 

the  paths  of  the  forest. 
Into  the  tranquil  woods,  wlipfe  bli 

and  robins  were  building 
Town*  in  the  populous  trees,  with 

gardens  of  verdure. 
Peaceful,  aerial  cities  of  joy  and  nfli 

and  frredoro. 
All  around  him  was  calm,  bat  wHkia  1h 

commotion  and  conHict, 
I^ve  contending  fiith  f riendsbip.  nad  aril 

with  ea<'h  generous  immdM. 
To  and  f r«i  in  his  brensi  his  iVwiffcli  vne 

heaving  and  dashing. 
As  in  a  fcNinderiiig  ship,  with  evetj  tail  ef 

the  *e*M'|, 
Washes  the  bitter  sea,  the 

of  the  ocean  t 
**  Must  I  relinquish  it  all,**  be 

wihl  lamentation,  — 
•*  Must  I  relinquish  it  all,  iIm  joy,  Ikt 

the  illusion  ? 
Was  it  fi»r  thi«  I  have  loved,  tmd 

and  w(»r«hipped  in  silenee  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  nave  followed  llw  flyiag 

frrt  ami  the  shadow 
<  Iver  the  wintrv  sea,  to  the  deaolale  tkmm 

of  Nrw  Kngland  ? 
Trulv  the  brart  is  drceitful,  and  «■!  ef  its 

drptli«  of  ctirru|iti4in 
Kiiir,  likr  an  ethalatmn.  the   misty 

t«miB  of  |MS««ii>n  ; 
Aiigrlt  of  liffhi  thr«   Acrm.  but   aiv  enly 

ilrlu»iiNis  f*f  Satan. 
All  i«  clrar  tn  me  now  ;  I  feel  it«  I  Sfe  il 

distinrth  ' 
This  IS  (hr  hami  of  the  I^id  ;  it  is  bud  ■! 

mr  in  anger. 
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For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's 

desires  and  devices, 
Worshipping  Astaroth  blindly,  and  impious 

idols  of  Baal. 
This  is  the  cross  I  must  bear  ;  the  sin  and 

the  swift  retribution." 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John 

Alden  went  on  his  errand  ; 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it 

brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow, 
Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  the  May-flowers 

blooming  around  him. 
Fragrant,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and 

wonderful  sweetness, 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered 

with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
**  Puritan  flowers,"  he  said,  '*  and  the  type 

of  Puritan  maidens, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very 

type  of  Priscilla  I 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her  ;  to  Priscilla  the 

Mayflower  of  Plymouth, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting 

^t  will  I  take  them  ; 
Breathmg  their  silent  farewells,  as   they 

fade  and  wither  and  perish, 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of 

the  eiver." 
So    through    the    Pljrmouth    woods   John 

Alden  went  ou  his  errand  ; 
Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk 

of  the  ocean, 
Sailless,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  comfort- 
less breath  of  the  east-wind  ; 
Saw  the  new-built  house,  and  people   at 

work  in  a  meadow  ; 
Heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  mu- 
sical voice  of  Priscilla 
Singing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand 

old  Puritan  anthem. 
Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words 

of  the  Psalmist, 
Fall  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoling 

and  comforting  many. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the 

form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded 

wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Filed  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding 

the  ravenous  spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the   treadle   she 

guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn 

psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 


Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the 

music  together. 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in 

the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
Darkened    and  overhung   by   the  running 

vine  of  the  verses. 
Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she 

sang  the  old  Puritan  anthem, 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitude  of  the 

forest, 
Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest 

apparel  of  homespun 
Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with 

the  wealth  of  her  beine  I 
Over  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen 

and  cold  and  relentless, 
Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and 

the  weight  and  woe  of  his  errand  ; 
All  the  dreams  that  had  faded,  and  all  the 

hopes  that  had  vanished, 
All  his  life  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tenant- 
less  mansion. 
Haunted  by  vain  regrets,  and  pallid,  sorrow- 
ful faces. 
Still  he  said  to  himself,  and  almost  fiercely 

he  said  it, 
"  Let  not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the 

plough  look  backwards  ; 
Though  the  ploughshare  cut  through  the 

flowers  of  life  to  its  fountains. 
Though  it  pass  o'er  the  naves  of  the  dead 

and  the  hearths  of  the  living. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his  mercy 

endureth  forever  1 " 

So  he  entered  the  house  :  and  the  hum  of 

the  wheel  and  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceased  ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by 

his  step  on  the  threshold. 
Rose  as  he  entered,  and  g^ve  him  her  hand, 

in  signal  of  welcome. 
Saying,  "  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  heard 

your  step  in  the  passage  ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there 

singing  and  spinning.*' 
Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight,  that  a 

thought  of  him  had  been  mingled 
Thus  in  the  sacred  psalm,  that  came  from 

the  heart  of  the  maiden, 
Silent  before  her  he  stood,  and  gave  her 

the  flowers  for  an  answer, 
Finding  no  words  for  his  thought.    He  re- 
membered that  day  in  the  winter, 
After  the  first  great  snow,  when  he  broke 

a  path  from  the  village. 
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Reeling  and  pluuging  alone  through  the 
drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway, 

Stamping  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  en- 
tered the  house,  and  Priscilla 

lAughed  at  his  snowy  locks,  and  gave  him 
a  seat  by  the  fireside, 

Grateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  had 
thought  of  her  in  the  snow-storm. 

Had  he  but  spoken  then !  perhaps  not  in 
vain  had  he  spoken  ; 

Now  it  was  all  too  late  ;  the  golden  mo- 
ment had  vanished  I 

So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her 
the  flowers  for  an  answer. 

Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the 
birds  and  the  beautiful  Spring-time, 

Talked  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  the 
Mayflower  that  sailed  on  the  mor- 
row. 

**  1  have  been  thinking  all  day,"  said  gently 
the  Puritan  maiden, 

"  Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day, 
of  the  hed^-rows  of  England,  — 

They  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country 
is  all  like  a  garden  : 

Thinking  of  lanes  and  fields,  and  the  song 
01  the  lark  and  the  linnet. 

Seeing  the  village  street,  and  familiar  faces 
of  neighbors 

Going  about  as  of  old,  and  stopping  to  gos- 
sip together, 

And,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  village 
church,  with  the  ivy 

Climbing  the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  quiet 
gpraves  in  the  churchyard. 

Kind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear 
to  me  my  religion  ; 

Still  my  heart  is  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself 
back  in  Old  England. 

Tou  will  say  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help 
it :  I  almost 

Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel 
so  lonely  and  wretched. 

Thereupon  answered  the  youth :  "  In- 
deed I  do  not  condemn  you  ; 

Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed 
in  this  terrible  winter. 

Tours  is  tender  and  trusting,  and  needs 
a  stronger  to  lean  on  ; 

So  I  have  come  to  you  now,  with  an  offer 
and  proffer  of  marriage 

Made  by  a  good  man  and  tnie,  Miles  Stan- 
dish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  I  " 


Thus  he  delivered  his  message,  the  dex- 
terous writer  of  letters,  — 
Did  not  embellish  the  theme,  nor  wltolj  it 

in  beautiful  phrases. 
But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted 

it  out  like  a  school-boy  ; 
Even  the    Captain    himself   oonld  hnidly 

have  said  it  more  bluntly. 
Mute  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  PrisoOlii 

the  Puritan  maiden 
Looked  into  Alden's  face,  her  eyes  dilated 

with  wonder, 
Feeling  his  words  like  a  blow,  that  itoimed 

her  and  rendered  her  speeohleas  ; 
Till  at  length  she  exclaimed,  intermptiiig 

the  ominous  silence  : 
**  If  the  great  Captain  of  Plymonth  is  ao 

very  eager  to  wed  me. 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take 

the  trouble  to  woo  me  ? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  sotelj  am 

not  worth  the  winning!  " 
Then   John  Alden  began  explaining  and 

smoothing  the  matter. 
Making  it  worse  as  he  went,  by  saying  the 

Captain  was  busy,  — 
Had  no  time  for  such  things  —  soeh  things  I 

the  words  gratin|^  harshly 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Priscilla  ;  and  swift  as  a 

flash  she  made  answer  : 
"  Has  he  no  time  for  such  thincs,  as  70a 

call  it,  before  he  is  married^ 
Would  he  be  Ukely  to  find  it,  or  make  it, 

after  the  wedding  ? 
That  is  the  way  with  you  men  ;  yoa  dim*t 

understand  us,  you  cannot. 
When    you    have  made  np  yonr   minds» 

after  thinking  of  this  one  and  that 

one. 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  oompaiing 

one  with  another, 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire, 

abrupt  and  sudden  avowal,  ^ 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  ii 

perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she 

never  suspected. 
Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to 

which  you  have  been  climbing. 
This  is  not  right  nor  just :   for  sorely  a 

woman's  affection 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for 

only  the  asking. 
When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only 

says  it,  but  shows  it. 
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Had  he  bot  waited  awhile,  bad  he  only 
showed  that  he  loved  me, 

Elyeii  this  Captain  of  yours  —  who  knows  ? 
—  at  last  mif  ht  have  won  me, 

Old  and  rough  as  he  is  ;  but  now  it  never 
can  happen." 

Siill  John  Alden  went  on,  unheeding  the 

words  of  Friscilla, 
Urging  the  suit  of  his  friend,  explaining, 

persuading,  expanding  ; 
Spoke  of  his  courage  and  slull,  and  of  all 

his  battles  in  Flanders, 
How  with  the  pe^le  of  God  he  had  chosen 

to  suffer  affliction  ; 
How,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  thev  had  made 

him  Captain  of  Plymouth  ; 
He  was  a  gentleman  bom,  could  trace  his 

pedigree  plainly 
Baek  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall, 

in  Lancashire,  England, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Thurston  de  Standish  ; 
Heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was 

basely  defrauded. 
Still  bore  the  family  arms,  and  had  for  his 

crest  a  cock  argent. 
Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest 

of  the  blazon. 
He  was  a  man  of  honor,  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous nature  ; 
Though  he  was  rough,  he  was  kindly  ;  she 

knew  how  during  the  winter 
He  had  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as 

Cntle  as  woman's  ; 
t  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny 

it,  and  headstrone, 
Stem  as  a  soldier  might  oe,  but  hearty,  and 

placable  always. 
Not  to  DO  laughed  at  and  scorned,  because 

he  was  little  of  stature  ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous, 

courtly,  courageous  ; 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman 

in  England, 
Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the 

wife  of  Miles  Standish  I 

But  as  he  warmed  and  glowed,  in  his 

simple  and  eloquent  langua^. 
Quite  forgetful  of  self,  and  full  of  &e  praise 

of  his  rival. 
Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes 

overrunning  with  laughter. 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  Why  don't  you 

speak  for  yonzielf ,  John  ?  " 


IV 
JOHN  ALDEN 

Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed 

and  bewildered. 
Rushed  like  a  man  insane,  and  ¥randered 

alone  by  the  searside  ; 
Paced  up  and  down  the  sands,  and  bared 

his  head  to  the  east-wind. 
Cooling  his  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and 

fever  within  him. 
Slowly  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyp- 
tical splendors. 
Sank  the  City  of  God,  in  the  vision  of  John 

the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  cloudy  walls  of    chrysolite, 

jasper,  and  sapphire. 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets 

uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel 

who  measured  the  city. 

"  Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East ! "  he 
exclaimed  in  his  wild  exultation, 

"  Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East,  from  the 
caves  of  the  mistv  Atlantic ! 

Blowing  o'er  fields  of  dulse,  and  measure- 
less meadows  of  sea-grass. 

Blowing  o'er  rocky  wastes,  and  the  grottoes 
and  gardens  of  ocean  I 

Lay  thv  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning 
forehead,  and  wrap  me 

Close  in  thy  garments  of  mist,  to  allay  the 
fever  within  me  I " 

Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea 
was  moanine  and  tossing. 

Beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable 
sands  of  the  sea-shore. 

Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  stmc^le  and  tu- 
mult of  passions  contending ; 

Love  triumphant  and  crowned,  and  friend- 
ship wounded  and  bleeding, 

Passionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate 
pleadings  of  duty ! 

**  Is  it  my  faul^"  he  saia,  "  that  the  maiden 
has  chosen  between  us  ? 

Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed,  —  my  fault 
that  I  am  the  victor  ?  " 

Then  within  him  there  thundered  a  voice, 
like  the  voice  of  the  Prophet : 

« It  hath  disnleased  the  Lord  1^'  — and  he 
thougnt  of  David's  transgression, 

Bathsheba's  beautiful  face,  and  his  friend 
in  the  front  of  the  battle  ! 
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Shame  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abase- 
ment and  self-condemnation, 

Overwhelmed  him  at  once  ;  and  he  cried 
in  the  deepest  contrition  : 

"  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord  !  It  is  the 
temptation  of  Satan  ! " 

Then,  uplifting  his  head,  he  looked  at  the 

sea,  and  beheld  there 
Dimly  the  shadowy  form  of  the  Mayflower 

riding  at  anchor, 
Rocked  on  the  rising  tide,  and   ready  to 

sail  on  the  morrow  ; 
Heard  the  voices  of  men  through  the  mist, 

the  rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown   on  the  deck,  the   shouts  of  the 

mate,   and    the    sailors'   ''Ay,    ay. 

Sir  I" 
Clear  and   distinct,  but   not  loud,  in  the 

dripping  air  of  the  twilight. 
Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened, 

and  stared  at  the  vessel. 
Then  went  hurriedly  on,  as  one  who,  seeing 

a  phantom, 
Stops,  then  quickens  his  pace,  and  follows 

the  beckoning  shadow. 
**  Yes,  it  is  plain  to  me  now,''  he  murmured  ; 

"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
Leading  me  out  of  the  land  of  darkness, 

the  bondage  of  error. 
Through  the  sea,  that  shall  lift  the  walls  of 

its  waters  around  me. 
Hiding  me,  cutting  me  off,  from  the  cruel 

thoiights  that  pursue  me. 
Back  will  I  go  o'er  the  ocean,  this  dreary 

land  will  abandon. 
Her  whom  I  may  not  love,  and  him  whom 

my  heart  has  offended. 
Better  to  be  in  my  g^ve  in  the  green  old 

churchyard  in  England, 
Close  by  my  mother's  side,  and  among  the 

dust  of  my  kindred  ; 
Better  be  dead  and  forgotten,  than  living 

in  shame  and  dishonor  ; 
Sacred  and  safe  and  unseen,  in  the  dark  of 

the  narrow  chamber 
With  nie  my  secret  shall  lie,  like  a  buried 

jewel  that  glimmers 
Bright   on   the   hand   that  is  dust,  in  the 

chambers  of  silence  and  darkness,  — 
Yes,  as  the  marriage  ring  of  the  great  es- 
pousal hereafter ! " 

Thus  as   he   spake,  he   turned,   in    the 
strength  of  his  strong  resolution, 


Leaving  behind  him  the  shore,  mod  hurried 

along  in  the  twilight, 
Through  the  congenial  {^oom  of  the  forest 

silent  and  sombre, 
Till  he  beheld  the  lights  in  the  seven  hooaei 

of  Plymouth, 
Shining  like  seven  stars  in  the  dusk  and 

mist  of  the  evening. 
Soon  he  entered  his  door,  and  found  the 

redoubtable  Captain 
Sitting  alone,  and  absorbed  in  the  inirtial 

pages  of  Csesar, 
Fighting  some  great  campaign  in  Hainault 

or  Brabant  or  Flanders. 
**  Long  have  you  been  on  your  emndy"  he 

said  with  a  cheery  aemeanor, 
Even  as  one  who  is  waiting  an  answer,  and 

fears  not  the  issue. 
**  Not  far  off  is  the  house,  although  the 

woods  are  between  us  ; 
But  you  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while 

you  were  going  and  coming 
I  have  fought  ten  battles  and  sacked  and 

demolished  a  city. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  in  order  relate  to  me 

all  that  has  happened." 

Then  John  Alden  spake,  and  related  the 
wondrous  adventure, 

From  beginning  to  end,  minutely,  just  as  it 
happened  ; 

How  he  had  seen  Priscilla,  and  how  he  had 
sped  in  his  courtship. 

Only  smoothing  a  little,  and  softening  down 
her  refij^. 

But  when  he  came  at  length  to  the  wovda 
Priscilla  had  spoken. 

Words  so  tender  and  cruel  :  '<  Why  doo*t 
you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ?  " 

Up  leaped  Uie  Captain  of  Plvmouth,  and 
stamped  on  the  floor,  till  his  armor 

Clanged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hung,  with  a 
sound  of  sinister  omen. 

All  his  pent-up  wrath  burst  forth  in  a  and- 
den  explosion. 

E'en  as  a  hand-grenade,  that  scatten  de- 
struction around  it. 

Wildly  he  shouted,  and  loud  :  "  John  Al- 
den !  you  have  betrayed  me  1 

Me,  Miles  Standish,  your  fnend  I  haye  sup- 
planted, defrauded,  betrayed  me! 

One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  through 
the  heart  of  Wat  Tjrler  ; 

Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my 
own  through  the  heart  of  a  traitor  ? 
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Toiin  is  tbe  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a 

treason  to  friendship ! 
Too,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I 

ebenshed  and  loved  as  a  brother  ; 
Yoo,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drunk 

at  my  cup,  to  whose  keeping 
I  have  intrusted  my  honor,   my  thoughts 

the  most  sacred  and  secret,  — 
Toa  too,  Brutus !  ah  woe  to  the  name  of 

friendship  hereafter  I 
Bmtus  was  Cesar's  friend,  and  you  were 

mine,  but  henceforward 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war, 

and  implacable  hatred  ! " 

So  spake  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and 
strode  about  in  the  chamber. 

Chafing  and  choking  with  rage  ;  like  cords 
were  the  veins  on  his  temples. 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  a  man  ap- 
peared at  the  doorway. 

Bringing  in  uttermost  haste  a  message  of 
argent  importance. 

Rumors  of  danger  and  war  and  hostile  in- 
cursions of  Indians  I 

Straightway  the  Captain  paused,  and,  with- 
out further  question  or  parley. 

Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  his  sword 
with  its  scabbard  of  iron, 

Buckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and, 
frowning  fiercely,  departed. 

Alden  was  left  alone.  He  heard  the  clank 
of  the  scabbard 

Growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  dying 
away  in  the  distance. 

Then  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
forth  into  the  darkness, 

Felt  the  cool  air  blow  on  his  cheek,  that 
was  hot  with  the  insult. 

Lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and,  folding 
his  hands  as  in  childhood. 

Prayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret. 

Meanwhile  the  choleric  Captain  strode 

wrathful  away  to  the  council, 
Foood   it  already   assembled,  impatiently 

waiting  his  coming ; 
Men  in  the  middle  of  life,  austere  and  grave 

in  deportment. 
Only  one  ot  them  old,  the   hill   that  was 

nearest  to  heaven, 
Corered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent 

Elder  of  Plymouth. 


Grod  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the 

wheat  for  this  planting, 
Then  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  living 

seed  of  a  nation ; 
So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  is  the 

faith  of  the  people  I 
Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  atti- 
tude stem  and  defiant. 
Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim  and 

ferocious  in  aspect ; 
While  on  the  table  before  them  was  lying 

unopened  a  Bible, 
Ponderous,  bound  in  leather,  brass-studded, 

printed  in  Holland, 
And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a 

rattlesnake  glittered. 
Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows  ;  a  signal 

and  challenge  of  warfare, 
Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with 

arrowy  tongues  of  defiance. 
This  Miles  Standish  beheld,  as  he  entered, 

and  heard  them  debating 
What  were  an  answer  befitting  the  hostile 

message  and  menace. 
Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving,  sug- 

festiug,  objecting  ; 
One  voice  only  for  peace,  and  that  the 

voice  of  the  Elder, 
Judging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least 

were  converted. 
Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this  was 

but  Christian  behavior ! 
Then  out  spake  Miles  Standish,  the   stal- 
wart Captain  of  Plymouth, 
Muttering  deep  in  his  throat,  for  his  voice 

was  husky  with  anger, 
**  What !  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with 

milk  and  the  water  of  roses  ? 
Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels  you  have  your 

howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to 

shoot  red  devils  ? 
Truly  the  only  tongue  that  is  understood 

by  a  savage 
Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from 

the  mouth  of  the  cannon  !" 
Thereupon  answered  and  said  the  excellent 

Elder  of  Plymouth, 
Somewhat  amazed  and  alarmed  at  this  ir- 
reverent language  ; 
"  Not  so  thought  St.  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other 

Apostles  ; 
Not  from   the   cannon's   mouth  were   the 

tongues  of  fire  they  spake  with  I " 
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But  unheeded  fell  this  mild  rebuke  on  the 

Captain, 
Who  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  thus 

continued  discoursing : 
''Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by 

right  it  pertaineth. 
War  is  a  terrible  trade  ;  but  in  the  cause 

that  is  righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder  ;  and  thus  I 

answer  the  challenge  ! " 

Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with 

a  sudden,  contemptuous  gesture, 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  iuled  it  with 

powder  and  bullets 
Full  to  the  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back 

to  the  savage. 
Saying,  in  thundering  tones  :  **  Here,  take 

it  I  this  is  your  answer  !  " 
Silently  out  of  the  room  then  glided  the 

glistening  savage, 
Bearine  the  serpent's  skin,  and  seeming 

himself  like  a  serpent. 
Winding  his  sinuous  way  in  the  dark  to  the 

depths  of  the  forest. 


THE  SAILING  OF    THE  MAYFLOWER 

Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists 

uprose  from  the  meadows. 
There  was  a  stir  and  a  sound  in  the  slum- 
bering village  of  Plymouth  ; 
Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,  and  the 

order  imperative,  "  Forward  !  *' 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet, 

and  then  silence. 
Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marched  slowly 

out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of 

his  valorous  army, 
Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok, 

friend  of  the  white  men, 
Northward  marching  to  quell  the  sudden 

revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in   the    mist,  or  the 

mighty  men  of  King  David  ; 
Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  believed  in 

God  and  the  Bible,  — 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midian- 

itcs  and  Philistines. 
Over  them  gleamed  far  off  the  crimson 

banners  of  morning ; 


Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  semed 

billows,  advancing. 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  regular  order 

retreated. 

Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at 

length  the  village  of  Plymouth 
Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on 

its  manifold  labors. 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  soft ;  and  slowly  the 

smoke  from  the  chimneys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pouted 

steadily  eastward ; 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  and  paused 

and  talked  of  the  weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was 

blowing  fair  for  the  Mayflower  ; 
Talked  of  their  Captain's  departure,  and 

all  the  dangers  that  menaced, 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  ahoald 

be  done  in  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender 

voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hynms  the  conunon 

of  the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the 

rejoiced  at  his  coming ; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  purple  topi 

of  the  mountains ; 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  Mayflower 

riding  at  anchor. 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  hy  aD 

the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and 

flapping  her  canvas. 
Rent  bv  so  many  gales,  and  patched  hy  the 

hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  aa  the  ran  torn 

over  the  ocean. 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  na- 

ward ;  anon  rane 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  eannon's 

roar,  and  the  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  aignal- 

gun  of  departure  ! 
Ah !  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the 

hearts  of  the  people  ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter  was 

read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended 

in  fervent  entreaty ! 
Then  from  their  houses  in  haste  oame  forth 

the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hnrrjing 

down  to  the  sea-shore. 
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V  with  tearful  eyes,  to  saj  farewell  to 
the  Mayflower, 

bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving 
them  here  in  the  desert. 

^Oremost  among  them  was  Alden.  All 
night  he  had  lain  without  slum- 
ber, 

^^^^ning  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and 
unrest  of  his  fever. 

^^  had  beheld  Miles.  Standish,  who  came 

back  late  from  the  council,         ^ 
SUUdng  into  the  room,  and  heard  him  mut- 
ter and  murmur ; 
Sometimes  it  seemed  a  prayer,  and  some- 
times it  sounded  like  swearing. 

Once  he  had  come  to  the  bed,  and  stood 
there  a  moment  in  silence  ; 

Then  he  had  turned  away,  and  said :  "  I 
will  not  awake  him  ; 

Let  him  sleep  on,  it  is  best ;  for  what  is  the 
use  of  more  talking ! " 

Then  he  extinguished  the  light,  and  threw 
himself  down  on  his  pallet. 

Dressed  as  he  was,  and  ready  to  start  at 
the  break  of  the  morning,  — 

CoTered  himself  with  the  cloak  he  had 
worn  in  hi.  oampugn.  in  Flan- 
ders, — 

Slept  as  a  soldier  sleeps  in  his  bivouac, 
ready  for  action. 

But  with  the  dawn  he  arose  ;  in  the  twilight 
Alden  beheld  him 

Pot  on  his  corselet  of  steel,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  armor. 

Buckle  about  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of 
Damascus, 

Take  from  the  comer  his  musket,  and  so 
stride  out  of  the  chamber. 

Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned 
and  yearned  to  embrace  him, 

Often  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  im- 
ploring for  pardon  ; 

All  the  old  niendship  came  back,  with  its 
tender  and  grateful  emotions  ; 

But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  na- 
ture within  him,  — 

Pride,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the 
bumine  fire  of  the  insult. 

So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger, 
but  spake  not. 

Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  te 
dea]^  and  he  spake  not ! 

Tim  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  heard 
what  the  people  were  saying. 


Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door,  with  Stephen 
and  Richard  and  Gilbert, 

Joined  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  in  the 
reading  of  Scripture, 

And,  with  the  others,  m  haste  went  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  searshore, 

Down  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  that  had  been 
to  their  feet  as  a  doorstep 

Into  a  world  unknown,  —  the  comer-stone 
of  a  nation  ! 

There   with  his  boat  was  the   Master, 

already  a  little  impatient 
Lest  he  should  lose  the  tide,  or  the  wind 

might  shift  to  the  eastward. 
Square-built,   hearty,  and  strong,  with  an 

odor  of  ocean  about  him. 
Speaking  with  this  one  and  that,  and  cram- 
ming letters  and  parcels 
Into  his  pocketo  capacious,  and  messages 

mingled  together 
Into  his  narrow  brain,  till  at  last  he  was 

wholly  bewildered. 
Nearer  the  boat  stood  Alden,  with  one  foot 

placed  on  the  gunwale. 
One  still  firm  on  the  rock,  and  talking  at 

times  with  the  sailors. 
Seated  erect  on  the  thwarts,  all  ready  and 

eager  for  starting. 
He  too  was  ea^er  to  go,  and  thus  put  an 

end  to  his  anguish, 
Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter 

than  keel  is  or  canvas. 
Thinking  to  drown  in  the  sea  the  ghost 

that  would  rise  and  pursue  him. 
But  as  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  he  beheld 

the  form  of  Priscilla 
Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious 

of  all  that  was  passing. 
Fixed  were  her  eyes  upon  his,  as  if  she  di- 
vined his  intention. 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful, 

implorine,  and  patient. 
That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  re- 
coiled from  its  purpose. 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one 

step  more  is  destruction. 
Strange  is  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  quick, 

mysterious  instincts  I 
Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or 

fated  are  moments. 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of 

the  wall  adamantine  ! 
**  Here  I  remain ! "  he  exclaimed,   as  he 

looked  at  the  heavens  above  him. 
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Thauking  the  Lord  whose  breath  had  scat- 
tered the  mist  and  the  madness, 

Wherein,  blind  and  lost,  to  death  he  was 
staggering  headlong. 

"Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in 
the  ether  above  me. 

Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  beck- 
oning over  the  ocean. 

There  is  another  hand,  that  is  not  so  spec- 
tral and  ghost-like. 

Holding  me,  drawing  me  back,  and  clasp- 
mg  mine  for  protection. 

Float,  O  hand  of  cloud,  and  vanish  away  in 
the  ether ! 

Roll  thyself  up  like  a  fist,  to  threaten  and 
daunt  me  ;  I  heed  not 

Either  your  warning  or  menace,  or  any 
omen  of  evil  ! 

There  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure 
and  so  wholesome. 

As  is  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that 
is  pressed  by  her  footsteps. 

Here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an 
invisible  presence 

Hover  around  her  forever,  protecting,  sup- 
porting her  weakness  ; 

Yes  I  as  my  foot  was  the  first  that  stepped 
on  this  rock  at  the  landing, 

So,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  it  be  the 
last  at  the  leaving  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  Master  alert,  but  with  dig- 
nified air  and  important, 
Scanning  with  watchful  eye  the  tide  and 

the  wind  and  the  weather. 
Walked  about  on  the  sands,  and  the  people 

crowded  around  him 
Saying  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his 

careful  remembrance. 
Then,   taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he 

were  grasping  a  tiller. 
Into  the  boat  he    sprang,    and    in  haste 

shoved  off  to  his  vessel. 
Glad  in  his  heart  to  get  rid  of  all  this  worry 

and  flurry, 
Glad  to  be  gone  from  a  land  of  sand  and 

sickness  and  sorrow. 
Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  of 

nothing  but  Gospel  I 
Lost  in  the  sound  of  the  oars  was  the  last 

farewell  of  the  Pilgrims. 
O  strong  hearts  and  true  I  not  one   went 

back  in  the  Mayflower  ! 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  set  his 

band  to  this  ploughing  I 


Soon  were  heard  on  board  the  ahoati 
and  songs  of  the  sailors 

Heaving  the  windlass  round,  and  hoiiting 
the  ponderous  anchor. 

Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails 
set  to  the  west-wind, 

Blowing  steady  and  strong  ;  and  the  May- 
flower sailed  from  the  harbor. 

Rounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  leav- 
ing far  to  the  southward 

Island  and  cape  of  s^d,  and  the  Field  of 
the  First  Encounter, 

Took  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  stood 
for  the  open  Atlantic, 

Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the  swell- 
ing hearts  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  reeed* 

ine  sail  of  the  vessel, 
Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  sometliing 

living  and  human  ; 
Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spurit,  and  wn|ii 

in  a  vision  prophetic. 
Baring  his  hoary  head,  the  ezoellent  Elder 

of  Plymouth 
Said,  <*  Let  us  pray  I "   and  they  prajed, 

and   thamced    the    Lord  and   tiM^ 

courag^. 
Mournfully  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base 

of  the  rock,  and  above  them 
Bowed  and  whispered  the  wheat  on  the 

hill  of  death,  and  their  kindred 
Seemed  to  awake  in  their  grayes,  and  to 

join    in    the  prayer  that  they  ut- 
tered. 
Sun-illumined  and  white,  on  the  eastern 

verge  of  the  ocean 
Gleamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  machle 

slab  in  a  graveyard  ; 
Buried  beneath  it  lay  forever  all  hope  of 

escaping. 
Lo  !  as  they  turned  to  depart,  they  saw  tlie 

form  of  an  Indian, 
Watching  them  from  the  hill ;  bat  while 

they  spake  with  each  other, 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  say- 
ing, "  Look  ! "  he  had  vanished. 
So  they  returned  to  their  homes  ;  but  Alden 

lingered  a  little. 
Musing  sJone  on  the  shore,  and  wa telling 

the  wash  of  the  billows 
Round  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  sparide 

and  flash  of  the  sunshine. 
Like  the  spirit  of  God,  moving  visibly  otbi 

the  waters. 
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VI 


PRISCILLA 


for  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by 

the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
Tt^x^:ilung  of  many  things,  and  most  of  all 

of  Priscilla ; 
Av^^  as  if  thought  had  the  power  to  draw 

to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 
^^latsoeyer  it  touches,  by  subtile  laws  of 

its  nature, 
^^^  !  as  he  turned  to  depart,  Priscilla  was 

standing  beside  him. 

**  Are  yon  so  much  offended,  you  will  not 

speak  to  me  ?  '*  said  she. 
**Am  I  so  much  to  blame,  that  yesterday, 

when  you  were  pleading 
Wannl^  the  cause  of  another,  my  heart, 

mipulsive  and  wayward. 
Pleaded  your  own,  and  spake  out,  forgetful 

perhaps  of  decorum  ? 
Certainly  jou  can  forgiye  me  for  speaking 

so  nankly,  for  saying 
What  I  ou^t  not  to  have  said,  yet  now  I 

can  neyer  unsay  it ; 
For  there  are  moments  in  life,  when  the 

heart  is  so  full  of  emotion. 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its 

depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and 

its  secret. 
Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never 

be  gathered  together. 
Yesterday  I  was  shm^ed,  when  I  heard 

you  speak  of  Miles  Standish, 
i^raiaing  his  virtues,  transforming  his  very 

defects  into  virtues. 
Praising  his  courage  and  strength,  and  even 

his  fighting  in  Flanders, 
As  if  by  fighting  alone  you  could  win  the 

heart  of  a  woman. 
Quite  overlooking  yourself  and  the  rest,  in 

exalting  your  hero. 
Therefore  I  s^ake  as  I  did,  by  an  irre- 
sistible mipulse. 
Toa  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake 

of  the  friendship  between  us, 
Which  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so 

easily  broken  I " 
Thereupon    answered    John    Alden,     the 

scholar,  the  friend  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish ; 


"I  was  not  angry  with  you,  with  myself 
alone  I  was  ang^, 

Seeing  how  badly  I  managed  the  matter 
I  had  in  my  keeping?' 

"  No  I "  interrupted  the  maiden,  with  answer 
prompt  and  decisive  ; 

"  No  ;  you  were  ang^  with  me,  for  speak- 
mg  so  frankly  and  freely. 

It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge  ;  for  it  is  the 
fate  of  a  woman 

Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like 
a  ghost  that  is  speechless. 

Till  some  questioning  voice  dissolves  the 
spell  of  its  silence. 

Hence  is  the  inner  life  of  so  many  suffering 
women 

Simless  and  silent  and  deep,  like  subter- 
ranean rivers 

Running  through  caverns  of  darkness,  un- 
heard, unseen,  and  unfruitful. 

Chafing  their  channels  of  stone,  with  end- 
less and  profitless  murmurs." 

Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  young 
man,  the  lover  of  women  : 

''Heaven  forbid  it,  Priscilla;  and  truly 
they  seem  to  me  always 

More  like  the  beautiful  rivers  that  watered 
the  garden  of  Eden, 

More  like  the  river  Euphrates,  through 
deserts  of  Havilah  flowing. 

Filling  the  land  with  delight,  and  memories 
sweet  of  the  garden  I " 

**  Ah,  by  these  words,  I  can  see,"  again  in- 
terrupted the  maiden, 

"  How  very  little  you  prize  me,  or  care  for 
what  I  am  saying. 

When  from  the  depUis  of  my  heart,  in  pain 
and  with  secret  misgiving, 

Frankly  I  speak  to  von,  asking  for  sym- 
pathy only  and  kindness. 

Straightway  you  take  up  my  words,  that 
are  plain  and  direct  and  in  ear- 
nest. 

Turn  them  away  from  their  meaning,  and 
answer  with  flattering  phrases. 

This  is  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  true  to 
the  best  Uiat  is  in  you  ; 

For  I  know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that 
your  nature  is  noble. 

Lifting  mine  np  to  a  higher,  a  more  ethereal 
level. 

Therefore  I  value  your  friendship,  and  feel 
it  periiaps  the  more  keenly 

If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I  am  only  as 
one  among  many. 
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If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  com- 
plimentary phrases 

Most  men  think  so  line,  in  dealing  and 
speaking  with  women, 

But  which  women  reject  as  insipid,  if  not 
as  insulting." 

Mute  and  amazed  was  Alden  ;  and  lis- 
tened and  looked  at  Priscilla, 
Thinking  he  never  had  seen  her  more  fair, 

more  divine  in  her  heauty. 
He  who  hut  yesterday  pleaded  so  glihly  the 

cause  of  another, 
Stood  there  embarrassed  and  silent,  and 

seeking  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
So  the  maiden  went  on,  and  little  divined 

or  imagined 
What  was  at  work  in  his  heart,  that  made 

him  so  awkward  and  speechless. 
"  Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak 

what  we  think,  and  in  all  things 
Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth,  and  the  sar 

cred  professions  of  friendship. 
It  is  no  secret  I  tell  you,  nor  am  I  ashamed 

to  declare  it : 
I  have  liked  to  be  with  you,  to  see  you,  to 

speak  with  you  always. 
So  I  was  hurt  at  your  words,  and  a  little 

affronted  to  hear  you 
Urge   me  to   marry  your  friend,  though 

he   were   the   Captain  Miles  Stim- 

dish. 
For  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  :  much  more 

to  me  is  your  friendship 
Than  all  the  love  he  could  give,  were  he 

twice  the  hero  you  think  him." 
Then  she  extended  her  hand,  and  Alden, 

who  eagerly  grasped  it, 
Felt  all  the  wounds  in  his  heiurt,  that  were 

aching  and  bleeding  so  sorely, 
Healed  by  the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he 

said,  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling  : 
"  Yes,  we  must  ever  be  friends  ;  and  of  all 

who  offer  you  fncndship 
Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the   truest,  the 

nearest  and  dearest  I " 

Casting  a  farewell  look  at  the  glimmer- 
ing sail  of  the  Mayflower, 

Distant,  but  still  in  sight,  and  sinking  be- 
low the  horizon. 

Homeward  together  they  walked,  with  a 
strange,  indefinite  feeling. 

That  all  the  rest  had  departed  and  left 
them  alone  in  the  desert. 


But,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  in  the 

blessing  and  smile  of  the  sunshine. 
Lighter  grew  their  hearts,  and  Priscilla 

said  very  archly  : 
*'  Now  that  our  terrible  Captain  has  gone 

in  pursuit  of  the  Indums, 
Where  he  is  happier  far  than  he  would  be 

commandmg  a  household. 
You  may  speak  boldlv,  and  tell  me  of  all 

that  happened  between  you, 
When  you  returned  last  night,  and  sud 

how  ungrateful  you  found  me." 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  and  told 

her  the  whole  of  the  story,  — 
Told  her  his  own  despair,  and  the  dizefnl 

wrath  of  Miles  Standish. 
Whereat  the  maiden  smiled,  and  said  be- 
tween laughing  and  earnest, 
<*  He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in 

a  moment ! " 
But  as  he  gently  rebuked  her,  and  told  her 

how  he  had  suffered,  — 
How  he  had  even  determined  to  sail  that 

day  in  the  Mayflower, 
And  had  remained  for  her  sake,  on  hearing 

the  dangers  that  threatened,  — 
All  her  manner  was  changed,  and  ibe  aud 

with  a  faltering  accent, 
"  Truly  I  thank  you  for  this  :  how  good 

you  have  been  to  me  always  1 " 


»f 


Thus,  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward 

Jerusalem  journeys. 
Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one 

reluctantly  backward. 
Urged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld 

by  pangs  of  contrition  ; 
Slowly  but  steadily  onward,  receding  yet 

ever  advancing. 
Journeyed  this  PuriUn  youth  to  the  Holy 

Land  of  his  longings, 
Urg^d  by  the  fervor  of  love,  and  withheld 

by  remorseful  misgivings. 


VII 
THE  MARCH  OF   MILES  STANDISH 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish 
was  marching  steadily  northward* 

Winding  through  foi'est  and  swamp,  and 
along  the  trend  of  the  sea-ehoce* 

All  day  long,  with  hardly  a  halt,  the  fire  of 
his  anger 
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BamiDg  and  crackling  within,  and  the  snl- 

phoroua  odor  of  powder 
Seeming  more  sweet  to  his  nostrils  than  all 

Uie  scents  of  the  forest. 
Silent  and  moody  he  went,  and  much  he 

revolyed  lus  discomfort ; 
He  who  was  used  to  success,  and  to  easy 

rictories  always. 
Thus  to  be  flouted,  rejected,  and  laughed 

to  scorn  by  a  maiden, 
Thus  to  be  mocked  and  betrayed  by  the 

friend  whom  most  he  had  trusted  ! 
Ah !  't  was  too  much  to  be  borne,  and  he 

fretted  and  chafed  in  his  armor  I 

''I  alone  am  to  blame,"  he   muttered, 

**  for  mine  was  the  folly. 
What  has  a  rough  old  soldier,  grown  grim 

and  gray  in  the  harness, 
Used  to  the  camp  and  its  ways,  to  do  with 

the  wooing  of  maidens  ? 
T  was  but  a  dream,  —  let  it  pass,  —  let  it 

Tanish  like  so  many  others  I 
What  I  thought  was  a  flower,  is  only  a 

weed,  and  is  worthless  ; 
Out  of  my  heart  will  I  pluck  it,  and  throw 

it  away,  and  henceforward 
Be  but  a  fighter  of  battles,  a  loyer  and 

wooer  of  dan^rs  1 " 
Thus  he  reyolved  m  his  mind  his  sorry 

defeat  and  discomfort. 
While  he  was  marching  by  day  or  lying  at 

night  in  the  forest. 
Looking  up  at  the  trees,  and  the  constella- 
tions beyond  them. 

After  a  three  days'  march  he  came  to  an 

Indian  encampment 
Pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  between 

the  sea  and  the  forest ; 
Women  at  work  by  the  tents,  and  warriors, 

horrid  with  war-paint. 
Seated  about  a  fire,  and  smoking  and  talk- 
ing together ; 
Who,  when  they  saw  from  afar  the  sudden 

approach  of  the  white  men. 
Saw  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  breastplate  and 

sabre  and  musket. 
Straightway  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  two, 

from  among  them  advancing, 
Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him 

furs  as  a  present ; 
Friendship  was  in  their  looks,  but  in  their 

hearii  there  was  hatred. 


Braves  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers, 

gigantic  in  stature, 
Huge  as  Goliath  of  Gath,  or  the  terrible 

Og,  king  of  Bashan  ; 
One  was  Pecksuot  named,  and  the  other 

was  called  Wattawamat. 
Round  their  necks  were  suspended  their 

knives  in  scabbards  of  wampum. 
Two-edged,  trenchant  knives,  with  points  as 

sharp  as  a  needle. 
Other  arms  had  they  none,  for  they  were 

cunning  and  crafty. 
'*  Welcome,  English  1 "  they  said,  —  these 

words  they  had  learned  from  the 

traders 
Touching  at  times  on  the  coast,  to  barter 

and  chaffer  for  peltries. 
Then  in  their  native  tongue  they  began  to 

parley  with  Standish, 
Through  his  g^de  and  interpreter,  Hobo- 

mok,  fnend  of  the  white  man. 
Begging  for  blankets  and  knives,  but  mostly 

K>r  muskets  and  powder. 
Kept  by  the  white  man,  they  said,  con- 
cealed, with  the  plague,  in  his  cel- 
lars. 
Ready  to  be  let    loose,  and    destroy  his 

brother  the  red  man  ! 
But  when  Standish  refused,  and  said  he 

would  give  them  the  Bible, 
Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  began 

to  boast  ana  to  bluster. 
Then  Wattawamat  advanced  with  a  stride 

in  front  of  the  other, 
And,  with  a  lofty  demeanor,  thus  vaunt- 

ingly  spake  to  the  Captain  : 
"  Now  Wattawamat  can  see,  by  the  fiery 

eyes  of  the  Captain, 
Angry  is  he  in  his  heart ;  but  the  heart  of 

the  brave  Wattawamat 
Is  not  afraid  at  the  sight.     He  was  not 

bom  of  a  woman. 
But  on  a  mountain  at  night,  from  an  oak- 
tree  riven  by  lightning. 
Forth  he  sprang  at  a  bound,  with  all  his 

weapons  about  him. 
Shouting,  'Who  is  there  here  to  fight  with 

the  brave  Wattawamat  ? '  " 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  whet- 
ting the  blade  on  his  left  hand. 
Held  it  aloft  and  displayed  a  woman's  face 

on  the  handle  ; 
Saying,  with  bitter  expression  and  look  of 

sinister  meaning : 
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"  I  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of 

a  mau  on  the  handle  ; 
By  and  hy  they  shall  marry  ;  and  there 

will  be  plenty  of  children  ! " 

Then  stood  Pecksuot  forth,  self-yaunt- 
ing,  insulting  Miles  Standish  : 

While  with  his  fingers  he  patted  the  knife 
that  hung  at  his  bosom, 

Drawing  it  half  from  its  sheath,  and  plung- 
ing it  back,  as  he  muttered, 

**  By  and  by  it  shall  see  ;  it  shall  eat ;  ah, 
ha  I  but  shall  speak  not ! 

This  is  the  mighty  Captain  the  white  men 
have  sent  to  destroy  us  ! 

He  is  a  little  man  ;  let  him  go  and  work 
with  the  women !  ** 

Meanwhile  Standish  had  noted  the  faces 

and  figures  of  Indians 
Peeping  and  creeping  about  from  bush  to 

tree  in  the  forest. 
Feigning  to  look  for  game,  with  arrows  set 

on  their  bow-strings, 
Drawing  about  him  still  closer  and  closer 

the  net  of  their  ambush. 
But  undaunted  he  stood,  and  dissembled 

and  treated  them  smoothly  ; 
So  the  old  chronicles  say,  that  were  writ  in 

the  days  of  the  fathers. 
But  when  he  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast, 

the  taunt,  and  the  insult, 
All  the  hot  blood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh 

and  of  Thurston  de  Standish, 
Boiled  and  beat  in  his  heart,  and  swelled  in 

the  veins  of  his  temples. 
Headlong  he  leaped  on  the  boaster,  and, 

snatching  his  knife  from  its  scab- 
bard, 
Plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and,  reeling  back- 
ward, the  savage 
Fell  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  fiend- 
like fierceness  upon  it. 
Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the 

awful  sound  of  the  war-whoop. 
And,  like  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling 

wind  of  December, 
Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight 

of  feathery  arrows. 
Then  came  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  out  of 

the  cloud  came  the  lightning, 
Out  of  the  lightning  thunder  ;  and  death 

unseen  ran  before  it. 
Frightened  the  savages  fled  for  shelter  in 

swamp  and  in  thicket, 


Hotly  pursued  and  beset ;  but  their  amcham, 
the  brave  Wattawamat, 

Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.  UnBwerniig  and 
swift  had  a  bullet 

Passed  through  his  brain,  and  he  fell  with 
both  hands  clntcbing  the  green- 
sward, 

Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  foe 
the  land  of  his  fathers. 

There  on  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  the 

warriors  lay,  and  above  them^ 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Hobomok, 

friend  of  the  white  man. 
Smiling  at  length  he  exclaimed  to  the  atal- 

wart  Captain  of  Plymouth  :  — > 
"  Pecksuot  bragged  very  loud,  of  his  ooor- 

age,  his  strength,  and  his  statue^ — 
Mocked  the  great  CapUin,  and  called  him 

a  little  man  ;  but  I  see  now 
Big  enough  have    vou  been  to  laj  him 

speechless  before  you  1 " 

Thus  the  first  battle  was  fought  and  won 

bv  the  stalwart  Miles  SUmdish. 
When  the  tidings  thereof  were  bnmght  to 

the  village  of  Plymouth, 
And  as  a  trophy  of  war  the  head  of  the 

brave  Wattawamat 
Scowled  from  the  roof  of  the  fort,  which  at 

once  was  a  church  and  a  fortress, 
All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the 

Lord,  and  took  courase. 
Only  Priscilla  averted  her  mee  from  this 

spectre  of  terror, 
Thanking  Grod  in  her  heart  that  she  had  not 

married  Miles  Standish ; 
Shrinking,    fearing   almost,  lest,    ooming 

home  from  his  battles, 
He  should  lay  claim  to  her  hand,  as  the 

prize  and  reward  of  his  tbIot. 


VIII 
THE  SPINNING-WHEEL 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in 

Autumn  the  shins  of  the  merehaats 
Came  with  kindred  ana  friends,  with  cattle 

and  corn  for  the  Pilgrims. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace  ;  the  men  were 

intent  on  their  labors, 
Busy   with    hewing    and    bnflding,    with 

garden-plot  and  with  merestead. 
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^'^^^  with  breaking  the  glebe,  and  mowing 
g^_  the  grass  in  the  meadows, 

^^^^ehing  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting 
_  the  deer  in  the  forest. 

^^    in  the  Tillage  was  peace  ;  but  at  times 

the  ramor  of  warfare 
'^Med  the  air  with  alarm,  and  the  appre- 
^  hension  of  danger, 

^^▼ely  the  stalwart  Standish  was  scouring 

the  land  with  his  forces, 
^tzing  valiant  in  fight  and  defeating  the 

alien  armies, 
Till  his  name  had  become  a  sound  of  fear 

to  the  nations. 
Anger  was  still  in  his  heart,  but  at  times 

the  remorse  and  contrition 
Which  in  all  noble  natures  succeed  the  pas- 
sionate outbreak, 
Came  like  a  rising  tide,  that  encounters  the 

rush  of  a  nyer. 
Staying  its  current  awhile,  but  making  it 
bitter  and  brackish. 

Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  had  built  him 

a  new  habitation, 
Solidy  substantial,  of  timber  rough -hewn 

from  the  firs  of  the  forest. 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof 

was  covered  with  rushes  ; 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  win- 

dow-jMUies  were  of  paper. 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and 

rain  were  excluded. 
There  too  he  dug    a  well,  and    around 

it  planted  an  orchard  : 
Still  may  be  seen  to  this  day  some  trace  of 

the  well  and  the  orchard. 
Close  to  the  house  was  the  stall,  where,  safe 

and  secure  from  annoyance, 
Baghom,   the  snow-white   bull,   that  had 

fallen  to  Alden's  allotment 
In  the  division  of  cattle,  might  ruminate  in 

the  night-time 
Over  the  pastures  he  cropped,  made  fra- 
grant by  sweet  pennyroyal. 

Oft   when  his  labor  was  finished,   with 

eager  feet  would  the  dreamer 
Follow  the  pathway  that  ran  through  the 

woods  to  the  house  of  Friscilla, 
Led  by    illusions    romantic    and    subtile 

deceptions  of  fancy, 
Fleasore  disguised  as  duty,  and  love  in  the 

semblance  of  friendship. 


Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  fashioned 

the  walls  of  his  dwelling  ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved 

in  the  soil  of  his  garden  ; 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  wheh  he  read  in 

his  Bible  on  Sunday 
Praise  of  the   virtuous  woman,  as  she  is 

described  in  the  Proverbs,  — 
How  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 

trust  in  her  always. 
How  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  will  do  him 

good,  and  not  evil. 
How  she  seeketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and 

worketh  with  gladness, 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and 

holdeth  the  distaff. 
How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her- 
self or  her  household. 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with 

the  scarlet  cloth  of  her  weaving  I 

So  as  she  sat  at  her  wheel  one  afternoon 

in  the  Autumn, 
Alden,  who  opposite  sat,  and  was  watching 

her  dexterous  fingers. 
As  if  the  thread  she  was  spinning  were  that 

of  his  life  and  his  fortune, 
After  a  pause  in  their  talk,  thus  spake  to 

the  sound  of  the  spindle. 
"  Truly,  Priscilla,"  he  said,  **  when  I  see 

you  spinning  and  spinning. 
Never   idle  a    moment,   but   tfajrifty    and 

thoughtful  of  others. 
Suddenly  you  are  transformed,  are  visibly 

cnanged  in  a  moment ; 
You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,   but  Bertha 

the  Beautiful  Spinner." 
Here  the  light  foot  on  the  treadle  grew 

swifter  and  swifter  ;  the  spindle 
Uttered  an  angry  snarl,   and  the  thread 

snapped  short  in  her  fingers  ; 
While  the  impetuous  speaker,  not  heeding 

the  mischief,  continued  : 
'*  Ton  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner, 

the  queen  of  Helvetia  ; 
She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the 

streets  of  Southampton, 
Who,   as   she   rode  on   her   palfrey,   o'er 

valley    and    meadow    and    moun- 
tain. 
Ever  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff 

fixed  to  her  saddle. 
She  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  her  name 

passed  into  a  proverb. 
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80  aha\\  it  be  with  your  own,  when  the 
•pin ninff- wheel  ■hall  no  longer 

Hnm  in  the  liuuae  uf  the  farmer,  mid  fill 
it«  i-hainher»  with  miuic. 

Thrn  iihall  the  mothers,  reprovinff,  rehUe 
how  it  was  in  their  rhililhoou, 

I'mising  thr  good  old  timet,  and  the  dars 
of  l*riM*illa  the  spinner  I  '* 

Straight  iinrtMie  from  her  wheel  the  beaii- 
liful  Puritan  maiden, 

l*le««ed  with  the  pnuM*  of  hrr  thrift  from 
him  whom?  praise  wai  the  swertvitt. 

Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  inowy 
•kein  of  her  spinning, 

Thus  making  answer,  meanwhile,  to  the 
flattenng  phrases  of  Aldeu  : 

**  Come,  YOU  must  not  be  idle  ;  if  I  am  a 
pattern  for  house  wires. 

Show  Yourself  mpially  worthy  of  being 
the  model  of  husbands. 

Hold  thisukein  on  vour  luuids,  while  I  wind 
it,  ready  fur  knitting  ; 

Then  who  kuow»  but  her«*after,  when  fash- 
ions haTe  clianged  and  the  manners. 

Fathers  may  talk  t4i  their  s«»ns  of  the  good 
old  times  of  John  Alden  I  *' 

Thus,  with  a  jest  and  a  laugh,  the  skein  on 
hisi  hands  she  adjusted. 

He  sitting  awkwardly  there,  with  his  arms 
eitended  liefoiv  him. 

She  standing  graeeful.  erect,  and  winding 
the  thrraal  fnmi  his  fingers. 

Sometimes  rhiding  a  little  his  rlumsy  man- 
ner of  h<klding. 

Sometime*  tourhing  hi4  hands,  as  she  dis- 
entangled ei|iertly 

Twist  or  kmit  in  the  vam.  unawares  —  for 
how  iMiuld  she  kelii  it  ?  — 

Semling  elrrtri«*al  thrills  through  every 
nerve  in  his  liody. 

Lo  I  in  the  mid»t  of  this  scene,  a  breath- 
less me*«enger  entered, 
llringing   in    hurry   and   heat  the  terrible 

new*  friim  the  village. 
Yes  ;  Mdet  Staiidi«h  «a«dead  ?  —  an  Indian 

had  briMi^ht  them  the  tidmg*. 
SUin  by  a  |MiiMiiir4i  armw,  shot  down  in  the 

frtint  uf  the  Iwttle, 
Int4i  an  »iiihii*h  lir}»iiilf<l.  cut  off  with  the 

whiilr  (if  hi*  forre*  ; 
All  the  til w II  w4iuM  Im*  burned,  and  all  the 

|M-<iplr  )if>  niunieml  ! 
buch  wrrr  thi*  iidiiigv  uf  evd  that  bunt  on 

thr  heart «  uf  the  hearrrs. 


Silent  and  ttalue-Uk*  stood  PriarilW, 

face  looking  haokwmni 
Still  at  the  face  of  the  spoAkor, 

uplifted  in  horror ; 
But  John  Alden,  npalarti^t  m  if  tW 

of  the  arrow 
Piercing  the  heart  of  hb  friend  bod 

his  own,  and  bad  MUMlerid 
Once  and  forever  the  booda  that  held  bis 

liound  as  a  captive. 
Wild  with  excess  of  tenaalioo,  thrn  awfW 

deli||(ht  of  his  f  recdooi, 
Mingle<l  with  pain  and  regret,  oi 

of  what  be  was  doing, 
Clas|ied,  almost  with  a  grooa,  thrn 

less  form  of  Priseilla, 
Freasing  her  cUmc  to  his  beaii,  m  f< 

his  own,  and  exclaiming  : 
•*  Those  whom  the  Lord  balli  nailed,  let  m 

man  put  them  asaador  t  "* 


Even  as  rivuleta  twain,  fi 

s«*|ianite  sources. 
Seeing  each  other  afar,  ai  they  loap 

the  rocks,  and  pursuing 
Each  one  its  devious  polk,   b«l  dfrai 

nearer  and  nearer. 
Rush  together  at  but,  at  their 

tu  the  f4>reat ; 
So    these  lives  that  had  turn 

se|iarate  channels. 
Coming  in  sight  of  each  otbor, 

ing  and  flowing  asunder, 
Fkrted    by   barrien  strung,  bnl  dfn* 

nearer  and  nearer. 
Rushed  together  at  last,  and 

in  the  other. 


IX 

THE   WEDDING-DAY 

FoBTH  from  the  curtain  of  elondi^ 

the  tent  of  parple  and  senrlol. 
Issued  the  sun.  the  great  Hifb 

his  garments  resplendent. 
Holiness  unto  the  I^ird,  in  lettotn  of 

iHi  his  fotrhead. 
Round  the  hem  of  his  robe  thm 

an«l  pomegranate*. 
HleMing  the  world  be  canM,  aad  Ikn 

of  vapor  beneath  biai 
(ileame«i  like  a  grate  of  braH 

at  his  feet  was  a  laver ! 
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the  weddine  mom  of  Priscilla 
the  Puritan  maiden. 

were    assembled    together  ;    the 
Elder  and  Magistrate  also 

the  scene  with  their  presence,  and 
stood  like  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
with  the  sanction  of  earth  and  one  with 
^^  the  blessing  of  heaven, 

^^^ple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that 

of  Rath  and  of  Boaz. 
^ftlj  the  youth  and  the  maiden  repeated 
the  words  of  betrothal, 
leaking  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  in 

the  Magistrate's  presence, 
After  the  Puritan  way,  and  the  laudable 

custom  of  Holland. 
Fenrently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent 

Elder  of  Plymouth 
Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that 

were  founded  that  day  in  affection, 
Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  implor- 
ing Divine  benedictions. 

Lo !  when  the  service  was  ended,  a  form 

appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Clad  in  armor  of  steel,  a  sombre  and  sor* 

rowf  ul  figure  I 
Why  does  the  bridegroom  start  and  stare 

at  the  strange  apparition  ? 
Why  does  the  bride  turn  pale,  and  hide  her 

face  on  his  shoulder  ? 
Is  it  a  phantom  of  air, — a  bodiless,  spectral 

dlusion? 
Is  it  a  ghost  from  the  grave,  that  has  come 

to  forbid  the  betrothal  ? 
Long  had  it  stood  there  unseen,  a  g^est 

uninvited,  unwelcomed  ; 
Over  its  clouded  eyes  there  had  passed  at 

times  an  expression 
Softening  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  warm 

heart  hidden  beneath  them, 
As  when  across  the  sky  the  driving  rack  of 

the  rain-cloud 
Grows  for  a  moment  thin,  and  betrays  the 

sun  by  its  brightness. 
Once  it  had  lifted  its  hand,  and  moved  its 

lips,  but  was  silent. 
As  if  an  iron  will  had  mastered  the  fleeting 

intention. 
Bat  when  were  ended  the  troth  and  the 

prayer  and  the  last  benediction, 
Into  the  room  it  strode,  and  the  people  be- 
held with  amazement 
BodOy  there  in  his  armor  Miles  Standish, 

the  Captain  of  Plymouth  I 


Grasping  the  bridegroom's  hand,  he  said 

with  emotion,  ''  Forjg^ve  me  1 
I  have  been  angry  and  hurt,  —  too  long 

have  I  cherished  the  feeling  ; 
I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank 

God  !  it  is  ended. 
Mine  is  the  same  hot  blood  that  leaped  in 

the  veins  of  Hugh  Standish, 
Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in 

atoning  for  error. 
Never  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish 

the  friend  of  John  Alden." 
Thereupon  answered  the  brideg^room  :  "  Let 

all  be  forgotten  between  us,  — 
All  save  the  dear  old  friendship,  and  that 

shall  grow  older  and  dearer  1 " 
Then  the  Captain  advanced,  and,  bowing, 

saluted  Priscilla, 
Gravely,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fash- 
ioned gentry  in  England, 
Something  of  camp  and  of  court,  of  town 

and  of  country,  commingled. 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly 

lauding  her  husband. 
Then  he  said  with  a  smile  :  **  1  should  have 

remembered  the  adage,  — 
If  yon  would  be  well  served,  you  must  s^rve 

yourself  ;  and  moreover. 
No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the 

season  of  Christmas  !  " 

Great  was  the  people's  amazement,  and 

grater  yet  their  rejoicing. 
Thus  to  behold  once  more  the  sunburnt 

face  of  their  Captain, 
Whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead  ;  and  they 

gathered  and  crowded  about  him, 
Eag^r  to  see  him  and  hear  him,  forgetful 

of  bride  and  of  bridegroom, 
Questioning,  answering,  laughing,  and  each 

interrupting  the  other, 
Till  the  g^ood  Captain  declared,  being  quite 

overpowered  and  bewildered, 
He  had  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian 

encampment. 
Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he 

had  not  been  invited. 

Meanwhile   the  bridegroom  went  forth 

and  stood   with   the  bride   at   the 

doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  that  warm 

and  beautiful  morning. 
Touched  with  autumnal  tints,  but  lonely 

and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
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Lay  extended  before  them  the  land  of  toil 

and  privation  ; 
There  were  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the 

barren  waste  of  the  sea-shore, 
There  the    familiar  fields,  the  groves  of 

pine,  and  the  meadows  ; 
But  to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed 

as  the  Garden  of  Lden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  whose 

voice  was  the  sound  of  the  ocean. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturbed  by  the 

noise  and  stir  of  departure, 
Friends  coming  forth  from  the  house,  and 

impatient  of  longer  delaying. 
Each  vnth  his  plan  for  the  day,  and  the 

work  that  was  left  uncompleted. 
Then  from  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  ex- 
clamations of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thouc^htf ul,  the  careful,  so  happy, 

so  proud  of  l^iscilla. 
Brought  out  his  snow-white  bull,  obeying 

the  hand  of  its  master. 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring 

in  its  nostrils. 
Covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cushion 

placed  for  a  saddle. 
She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the 

dust  and  heat  of  the  noonday  ; 
Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  queen,  not  plod 

along  like  a  peasant. 
Somewliat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured 

by  the  others. 
Placing  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot 

m  the  hand  of  her  husband. 


Gayly,  with  joyous  laogby  Priflcilla  mounted 

her  palfrey. 
*'  Nothing  IB  wanting  now,"  he  said  with  m 

simle, ''  but  the  distaff  ; 
Then  you  would  be  in  truth  my  queen,  my 

beautiful  Bertha  I " 


Onward    the    bridal    procession 

moved  to  their  new  nabitation, 
Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friendi  eon- 
versing  together. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  they 

crossed  the  ford  in  the  forest, 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a. 

dream  of  love,  through  its  bosomy 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depthv 

of  the  azure  abysses. 
Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun 

was  pouring  his  splendors, 
Gleaming    on  purple    grapes,  that,  irom 

branches  above  them  suspended. 
Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm 

of  the  pine  and  the  fir4ree, 
Wild  and  sweet  as  the  dusters  that  grew 

in  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 
Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitiTe, 

pastoral  ages, 
Fresb  witb  the  youth  of  the  world,  and 

calling  Rebecca  and  Isaac, 
Old  and  vet  ever  new,  and  simple  and 

tif ul  always. 
Love  immortal  and  young  in  the 

succession  of  lovers. 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods 

onward  the  bridal  procession. 
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.  .  .  come  i  BTU  ran  cantando  lor  Ul, 
Faoendo  in  a«r  di  a^  lung*  riga. 

Damtb. 


FLIGHT  THE    FIRST 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Tills  poem,  originally  published  in  The  SeaHde  and 
ihe  Fireside^  affonled  the  poet  a  conrenient  title  under 
which  to  (rroup  BurccfwiTelyjpoema  contributed  to  vari- 
ous perio<lieal8,  especially  Putnam^s  Monthly  and  The 
Atlantic  Monthly;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  in- 
troductory poem.  The  several  Flights  were  printed  as 
the  miscellaneous  poems  in  Tolumes  containing  longer 
works.  The  first  was  contained  in  the  volume  which 
held  The  Courtship  v/  Miles  Standish. 


Black  shadows  fall 
From  the  lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky  ; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 
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night  is  fair, 
srjwhere 

1,  soft  Tapor  fills  the  air, 
Ustant  sounds  seem  near  ; 

)Te,  in  the  light 

itar-lit  night, 

rds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 

igh  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

he  beat 

'  pinions  fleet, 

I  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 

seek  a  southern  lea. 

he  cr  J 

'  voices  high 

dreamily  through  the  sky, 

tieir  forms  I  cannot  see. 

not  so  I 

>unds  that  flow 
Qurs  of  delight  and  woe 
not  from  wing^  of  birds. 

e  the  throngs 

)oet's  songs, 

rs    of    pleasures,    and    pains,   and 

rronffs, 

ouna  of  winged  words. 

Jie  cry 

I,  that  high 

ng,  beating  pinions,  fly, 

Qg  a  warmer  clime. 

leir  distant  flight 

1  realms  of  light 

into  our  world  of  night, 

the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme. 


PROMETHEUS 

THE   POET*S    FORETHOUGHT 

>  poems  Prometheus  and  Epimeiheut  were 
^onceired  u  a  single  poem,  bearing  both  the 
be  title. 

aetheus,  how  undaunted 
ympns'  shining  bastions 
tcious  foot  he  planted, 
re  told  and  songs  are  chanted, 
f  promptings  and  suggestions. 


Beautiful  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals. 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  I 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring. 

Born  of  heavenward  aspiration. 

Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing. 

Then  the  vulture,  —  the  despairing 

Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Caucasian. 

All  is  but  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer  ; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted. 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exultations. 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning. 
In  their  passionate  pulsations, 
In  their  words  among  the  nations. 
The  Promethean  fire  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing. 

All  this  toil  for  human  culture  ? 
Through  the  cloud-rack,  dark  and  trailing, 
Must  they  see  above  them  sailing 
O'er  life's  barren  crags  the  vulture  ? 

Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante's, 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened  ; 
Thus  were  Milton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Corybantes, 
By  affliction  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  aronnd  their  memories  cluster. 
And,  on  all  their  steps  attendant. 
Make  their  darkenea  lives  resplendent 
With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre  I 

All  the  melodies  mysterious, 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  chanted ; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious, 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serious. 

Words    that     whispered,    songs     that 
haunted  I 

All  the  soul  in  rapt  suspension. 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  ufe  in  utmost  tension, 
With  the  fervor  of  invention, 

With  the  rapture  of  creating  1 
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Ah,  Prometheus  !  heaven-scaling  ! 

In  such  hours  of  exultation 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquailing, 
Mi^ht  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Round  the  cloudy  crags  Caucasian  ! 

Though  to  all  there  be  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavor, 
Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven, 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven, 
All  the  hearts  of  men  forever  ; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unblighted 

Honor  and  believe  the  presa^, 
Hold  aloft  their  torches  lightea, 
Gleaming  through  the  realms  benighted. 
As  they  onwaird  bear  the  message  I 


EPIMETHEUS 

OR  THE  poet's   AFTERTHOUGHT 

Have  I  dreamed  ?  or  was  it  real. 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
When  to  marches  hymeneal 
In  the  land  of  the  Ideal 

Moved  my  thought  o'er  Fields  Elysian  ? 

What  I  are  these  the  guests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me? 

These  the  wild,  bewildering  fancies. 

That  with  dithyrambio  dances 
As  with  magic  circles  bound  me  ? 

Ah  !  how  cold  are  their  caresses  ! 

Pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  bosoms  ! 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses. 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms  I 

O  my  songs  !  whose  winsome  measures 
Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture  I 

Children  of  my  golden  leisures  ! 

Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture  ? 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous, 

AVhen  they  came  to  me  unbidden  ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  chorus. 
Like  the  wild  birds  sing^g  o'er  us 
In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 

Disenchantment  I    Disillusion  I 
Must  each  noble  aspiration 


Come  at  last  to  this  conclusion, 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confusioiiy 
Lassitude,  renunciation  ? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster, 
From  the  sun's  serene  dominions. 

Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster. 

In  swift  ruin  and  disaster, 
Icarus  fell  with  shattered  pinions  I 

Sweet  Pandora  I  dear  Pandora  I 
Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  thea 

Coy  as  Thetis,  fair  as  Flora, 

Beautiful  as  voung  Aurora, 
If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee  ? 

No,  not  hate  thee  !  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealincf 

O'er  the  chords  of  our  ezistenoe. 

Him  whom  thou  dost  once  enamor, 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamor, 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour  ; 
Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted. 
Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  rtrength* 
ened, 

Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted, 

Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 
Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened  I 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver  I 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer, 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer. 

When  thou  fillest  my  heart  wiUi  fever  I 

Muse  of  all  the  Gifts  and  Graces  I 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither. 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces, 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces  : 
Let  us  turn  and  wander  thither ! 


THE    LADDER    OF   SAINT 
AUGUSTINE 

Saint  Augustine  I  well  hast  then  said. 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  I 
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All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 

Oar  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 
That  makes  another's  virtues  less  ; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine. 
And  all  occasions  of  excess  ; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things  ; 

The  strire  for  triumph  more  than  truth  ; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth  ; 

All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds, 

That  £ive  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  wiU  ;  — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar  ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  denees,  by  more  and  more. 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies. 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 
kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flieht. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 

We  may  discern  —  unseen  before  — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies, 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 


THE   PHANTOM    SHIP 

In  Mather's  Magnalia  Christie 

Of  the  old  colonial  time, 
Mt^  be  found  in  prose  the  legend 

That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme. 

A  ship  sailed  from  New  Haven, 

And  the  keen  and  frosty  airs. 
That  filled  her  sails  at  parting. 

Were  heavy  with  good  men's  prayers. 

"0  Lord  !  if  it  be  thy  pleasure  "  — 
Thus  prayed  the  old  divine  — 

**  To  bury  our  friends  in  the  ocean. 
Take  them,  for  they  are  thine  I " 

But  Master  Lamberton  muttered. 
And  under  his  breath  said  he, 

'<  This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty, 
I  fear  our  grave  she  will  be  I " 

And  the  ships  that  came  from  England, 
When  the  winter  months  were  gone, 

Brought  no  tidings  of  this  vessel 
Nor  of  Master  Liamberton. 

This  put  the  people  to  praying 

That  the  LK>rd  would  let  them  hear 

What  in  his  greater  wisdom 

He  had  done  with  friends  so  dear. 

And  at  last  their  pravers  were  answered  : 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June, 
An  hour  before  the  sunset 

Of  a  windy  afternoon. 

When,  steadily  steering  landward, 

A  ship  was  seen  below. 
And  they  knew  it  was  Lamberton,  Master, 

Who  sailed  so  long  ago. 

On  she  came,  with  a  cloud  of  canvas, 
Right  against  the  wind  that  blew. 

Until  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  topmasts, 
Hanging  tangled  in  the  shrouds, 

And  her  sails  were  loosened  and  lifted. 
And  blown  away  like  clouds. 

And  the  masts,  with  all  their  rigging, 
Fell  slowly,  one  by  one. 
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And  the  bulk  cItUtiMl  and  vauiahrd, 
Afl  m  KTA-miiit  in  tbv  sun  ! 

And  the  people  who  saw  this  mnrrel 

Karb  Miid  unto  his  friend. 
That  this  wa*  the  mould  of  their  re»ael. 

Ami  thus  her  tn4;ip  end. 

And  the  iMutor  of  the  village 
liave  tnanlu  to  (fod  in  prayer. 

That,  tti  quiet  their  troubled  »piritfl. 
He  had  nent  thin  Ship  of  Air. 


THE   WARDKN  OF  THK  CINQUi: 

roKTS 

WrttlMlaOrUibvr.  IWU     Tli*  Waiilni  «m  tht  l>uk» 
«C  W«Umfft4«,  «bo  <ll«J  HrpUmbrt  13. 

A  M1»T  wait  drivingdtiwn  the  Hritish  Channel, 

The  day  wan  juAt  bej^n. 
And   thruiif^h   the  window -|»anea,  on  floor 
and  panel, 

Streametl  the  red  autumn  tun. 

It  glanced   on   tlowmg  ftag   and    rippling 
|ii*nmiii, 
And  the  white  »ailii  of  hhip^  ; 
And,  fr«)m  the  frowning  nim|iart,  the  blark 
raniion 
Hailed  it  with  fererifth  lipA. 

Sandwich  ami    lUimney,  Ha«tin^,    Hit  he. 
and  iKnrr 
Were  all  nlrrl  that  day. 
To  ner  the   Fmich  war-wteamen  tpeedinf* 
o\er, 
Whrn  the  fiig  cleared  away. 

Siilirn  ami  iiilrnt.  ami  like  rtmrhant  lion*. 

'Ilirir  cannon.  thriHigh  the  ni):ht. 
Holding  their  brralh,  hail  watche«l,  in  grim 
d«*n.ini'p. 

The  •r4-4-f««t  o|»|Mwite 

And   now   they  n«n'il  at  drum-lieat  fmm 
thrir  «tatinii« 
On  t  %rr*  rit.itlt  1  ; 
F.a«-h  »ii««i-ririK  <'arh,  with  morning  taluta- 
tiiii>«. 
'Iliat  all  MA*  wi'll 


At  if  to  Mimmon  froa  hia  ilcep  tW  Wi 
And  Lord  of  the  Ciaqae 


Him  ahall  no  raiuhiBa  from  tW  fttMi  aI 
axure. 
No  drum-beAt  from  the  wmll. 
No  morning  gun   from  the   black    fort** 
embraaurv. 
Awaken  with  ita  cmll  ! 


No  more,  Mirveying  with  an  ej»  im; 

The  long  line  of  the  coaat. 
Shall   the  gaunt  flgure  of  the   old 
Marshal 

IW  seen  u|Mm  bis  post  ! 


F«ir  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  ungle 
in  sombre  harness  maiM, 

l>readed  of  man,  and  samamcd 
St  rover, 
llie  rampart  wall  had  lealrd. 


TmU 


iw  n^ 


He  pasHcd  into  the  chamber  of  tW 
Th«'  dark  and  silent  room, 

.\nd    as    be    entered,   darker    gfv 
deeper, 
The  silence  and  the  gl 


He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or 

Hut  smote  the  Warden  boor  ; 

Ah  !  wliat  a  blow  !  that  made  all 
tremble 
And  groan  from  sbotv  to 


Meanwhile,    witbont,    the     aorlv 
waited. 

The  sun  nme  bright  o'erbood  ; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  inti 

That  a  great  man  was  dead 


HAINTKI)   HOUSES 


.\l.l.  house*  wherein   men  bovo 
died 
Are  haunted  houses.     Tb 
doors 
Tbr   barmtefts  phantoms  tm 
glide. 
With  frrt  that  make  no 
HtMirs 


gbtW 


tW 


And   dn«n    ilir   fii.i«t.  all    taking   up   the     We   mrrt    them  at   the  doorway,  oa   tb» 
liiinlfri.  utair, 

K^-plod  till*  ili«iant  for1«.  Along  the  passages  they 
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Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 

A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the 
hosts 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wiul. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I 
hear; 

He  but  perceives  what  is  ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands  ; 
Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates. 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty 
hands. 
And  hold  in  mortnudn  still  their  old 
estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  every- 
where 
Wafts  through    these  earthly  mists  and 
vapors  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  desires  ; 

The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 
And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 
Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high. 

Come  from   the  influence  of    an   unseen 
star, 
An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of 
cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of 
light, 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies 
crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night,  — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 

A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this, 

O'er  whoee  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and 

bends, 

Wander  our  thoughts  above   the   dark 

abyss. 


IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  is  in  her  beautinil  eyes, 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor 
stirs  ; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead, 

But  their  dust  is  white  as  hers. 

Was  she,  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
So  much  in  love  with  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  ours  ? 
Or  was  it  Christian  charity, 
And  lowliness  and  humility, 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers  ? 

Who  shall  tell  us  ?    No  one  speaks  ; 
No  color  shoots  into  those  cheeks, 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride. 
At  the  rude  question  we  have  asked  ; 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unnuisked 

By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side. 

Hereafter  ?  —  And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  her  failings,  faults,  and  errors  ? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares. 
In  your  own  shortcomings  and  despairs, 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors  I 


THE   EMPERORS  BIRD'S-NEST 

Once  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain, 

With  bis  swarthy,  grave  commanders, 
I  forget  in  what  campaign 
Long  besieged,  in  mud  and  rain, 
Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp. 
In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather. 

Striding  with  a  measured  tramp. 

These  fiidalTOs,  dull  and  damp, 

Cursed    the    Frenchmen,     cursed    the 
weather. 

Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went 

Over  upland  and  through  hollow, 
Giving  their  impatience  vent. 
Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent, 
In  her  nest,  they  spied  a  swallow. 
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Ym,  it  WAS  a  swallow 'a  iir«it. 

liiiilt  of  i'lav  ami  liair  nf  lioi 
Maiir,  or  Uiil.  or  drapMiirs  i*rr»t, 
Ku«iiul  on  liiHl|;r-ro»!i  raitt  and  west, 

After  skinuisb  of  the  forees. 

Then  an  old  llidalpi  said. 

As  hr  twirlrd  hi*  |;raT  niUAtachio, 
**  Suff  thi»  RwalUiw  overhead 
Thinks  the  Kni|M-rur*s  tent  a  shed. 
And  the  Km|irror  but  a  Macho  I  *' 

Hearing  his  ini|irrial  nanir 

Coupled  with  th<Me  wonls  of  malice, 
Half  in  angrr,  half  in  shauie. 
Forth  the  f^rt'at  eanifiaiguer  eanie 

Shiwiv  from  hu  eanias  |ialace. 

"  l^t  no  liand  the  birtl  molrnt.'* 
Said  he  solrmnlv.  **  uor  hurt  her  !  ** 

Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 

"(totondhna  it  mv  guest, 

*T  is  the  wife  of  some  deserter  !  " 

Sttift  a.1  liowitring  4|M*tM|it  a  nhaft. 

Through  the  cauip  was  ii|»n*ad  the  rumor. 

And  the  soldiers,  a;*  thry  «|ualfi*d 

Flrniiah  lirt*r  at  diunvr,  laugliMl 
At  thr  Km|ieror*B  fileasant  humor. 

Si  unharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  thr  swallow  still  and  brooded. 

Till  thr  onifttJUit  raniioiiadr 

'llirough  thr  walU  a  brraih  ha<l  mailr, 
And  the  sirgr  was  thus  conrliided. 

Thru  thr  amiv.  rlwwhrre  Iwnt, 
Sirurk  its  ti*iit4  a«  if  di«lianding. 

Only  nut  tlir  Kni|N*ror*ii  trnt, 

F«ir  hr  iinlrnni,  itt  hr  wrnt. 

Wry  rurtly,  "  I^avr  it  atanding  !  ** 

Si  it  utiMtfl  tlirrr  all  abmr, 

I^hmpU  tupping,  torn  ami  tattrrr«l. 
Till  thr  briKMl  «§»«  Hrdgrd  ami  Htiwn. 
Siiiipiig  u'rr  thoM*  walN  of  stonr 

Whiih  thi*  raiinuM-shot  had  nhattrrrd. 


IHK     I  Wo    ANi.Kl.S 

Ih  ft  Ult*r  I. ■  •  -.  rrrafta-nUiit  ■ritlMi  kftil  'A.  K«'. 
Mr  |«<ti^«Li-w  ■•«•  1  lt««r  ••«!)  itM*  tkia  Maraiiif 
!••  r-.il<a*  y   ■•.  •  (.  vf i.  «rilt»n   •«  Ih*   birtK  of  ir  • 

Ufiii  aif*  uf  ib|  M^bbwr  aktl  Irwttd.  Ik*  fvaA  l.«**ll 


11   wtU 

Uf p  sad  Ma  mmjt 
thftm  is  M>  ottor 


Two  angels,  one  of  Life  ami  one  of  ISilfc. 
Fassrd  o'er  our  Tillago  as  tW 
brokr  ; 
Tlir  dawn  was  on  their  faecft,  And 
The  sombre  hoiisri  bean«d  vitk 
of  smoke. 


Tlirir  attitude  and  aspect  were  tko 
Alike  thrir  features  mad  tkoir 
white  ; 
But  one  was   crowned  witk 
with  riamr, 
^nd  one  with  aspbodela»  liko 
light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial 
Tlirn  sai«l  I,  with  deep  fi 
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oppressed, 
"  IWat  not  so  loud,  my  heart*  lc« 
tray 
The    place    where   thy  beloved 
rest!** 


Ami  he  who  wore  the  crown  of 
I>escemling,  at  my  door 

And  mr  miuI  sank  within 
The  waters  sink  before 
sb«K'k. 


I  rec«igiiized  the  nameless  agony, 
Thr  trrror  and  the  tremor  nnd  IW 

Tluit  lift  before  had  ailed  or 
And     now     rrtnmcd     witk 
strrngth  again. 


Tlir  dmir  I  «>|N*ui'd  to  my  heavenly 
And  Imtenrd.  for  I  thought  I 
voifr  ; 

And,  knowing  whatsoeVr  he  seal 
l>arrd  nrither  to  lament  nor  lo  m 


Gmd\ 


Thru  with  a   uniilr,  that  AIM  IW 
with  light, 
"  M%  rrrmud  is  not  iVath,  hnt  Life,"  W 
saiti  ; 
And  rrr  I  answered,  passing  onl  nl 
i  >n  his  crleatial  embassv  ht 


"T  w;4«  at  thy  door.  O  friend  t  nad  Mt  m 
Hiinr, 
Thr  angvl  with  the 
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Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like 
Death. 

Then  fell  apon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and 
thin ; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened 
room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went 
in. 

All  is  of  €rod !     If  he  but  wave  his  hand. 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick 
and  loud, 
Tilly   with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and 
land, 
Lo  I  he  looks  back  from  the  departing 
cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his  ; 
Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold 
o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing 
this. 
Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 


DAYLIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon, 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white, 
As  a  school-boy's  paper  kite. 

In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay  ; 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom,  or  a  ghost. 

But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away, 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still. 
Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride. 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 

And  the  Poet's  sone  again 

Passed  like  music  through  my  brain  ; 

Night  interpreted  to  me 

All  its  grace  and  mystery. 


THE     JEWISH      CEMETERY      AT 
NEWPORT 

How  strange  it  seems  !     These  Hebrews 
in  their  graves, 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  seaport 
town. 
Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves. 

At    rest    in   all    this    moving    up    and 
down  ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er 
their  sleep 
Wave  their  broad  curtains  in  the  south- 
wind's  breath, 
While   underneath  these   leafy  tents  they 
keep 
The  long,  mysterious  Exodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,   so  old  and 
brown. 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial- 
place. 
Seem  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown 
down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's 
base. 

The  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange. 
Of    foreign    accent,    and    of  different 
climes ; 

Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 
With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

**  Blessed  be  God,  for  he  created  Death  ! " 
The  mourners  said,  ''and  Death  is  rest 
and  peace  ;" 
Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith, 
"  And  giveth  Life  that  nevermore  shall 
cease." 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 
No  Psalms  of  David  now   the  silence 
break, 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  remain, 
And  not   neglected  ;    for   a   hand    un- 
seen, 
Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain. 
Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remem- 
brance g^en. 
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How  came   tbey  here  ?      What   burst  of 
Christian  hate, 
What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind. 
Drove   o'er  the   sea — that  desert    deso- 
late— 
These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind  ? 

They  lived  in  narrdw  streets  and  lanes  ob- 
scure, 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,   in  mirk   and 
mire  ; 
Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 
The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of 
fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened 
bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed. 
And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their 
tears. 

Anathema  maranatha !  was  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town    to  town,    from 
street  to  street : 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 
Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spumed  by 
Christian  feet. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the   world 
where'er  they  went ; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the 
sand, 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  background  figures  vague  and 
vast 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sub- 
lime, 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  forever  with  reverted  look 

The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they 
read, 

Spelling  it  backward,  like  a  Hebrew  book. 
Till  life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah  !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no 
more  ! 
The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  re- 
store, 
And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 


OLIVER  BASSELIN 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer. 
And  beneath  the  window-Bill, 
On  the  stone, 
These  words  alone  : 
**  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  Chfitean ; 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah !  it  looks  no  more, 
From  the  neighboring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din. 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendor  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dietmed; 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest, 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  flutte^d  in  his  breast 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine  ; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  hieh  art, 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pme, 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart ; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line. 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn, 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 

Came  the  loud,  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
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The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Knights,  who  foaeht  at  Agincourt, 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel ; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang, 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray. 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells, 
Pftced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray. 
And  the  poet  heard  their  belb  ; 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  harons  bold. 

Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires. 
Gone  the  abbot  stem  and  cold. 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars  ; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  fame. 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old  I 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart  ; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 


VICTOR  GALBRAITH 

Ukder  the  walls  of  Monterey 

At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  %o  play, 

Victor  Galbraith  I 
In  the   mist  of   the  morning   damp   and 

These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say  : 
'*  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 
Victor  Galbraith !  '^ 

Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  tread  ; 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head  ; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played, 
Coold  not  mistake  the  words  it  said  : 

**  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith  I  ^' 


He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the 

sky, 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith  I 
And  he  said,  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
**  Take  good  aim  ;  I  am  ready  to  die  I " 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  Gralbraith. 

Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and 

red, 
Six  leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped  ; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead  : 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls  of 
lead, 
And  they  only  scath 
Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  brain, 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain  ; 
**0h  kill  me,  and  put    me  out  of    my 
pain!" 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once   more   those  tongues  of 

flame. 
And  the  bugler  has  died  a  death  of  shame, 

Victor  Galbraith  I 
Hb  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  Sergeant  saiUi, 

"  Victor  Galbraith  I " 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and 

gray 
The  sentinels  hear  the  sound,  and  say, 

"  That  is  the  wraith 

Of  Victor  Galbraith  ! " 


MY  LOST   YOUTH 

During  one  of  hit  riaiU  to  Portland  in  1846,  Mr. 
Longfellow  reUfeee  how  he  took  a  long  walk  roond 
Monjoy't  hill  and  down  to  the  old  Fort  Lawrence. 
"  I  lay  down,'*  be  laya,  "  in  one  of  the  embraeurea  and 
liatened  to  the  laahing,  lulling  soond  of  the  tea  hut  at 
my  feet.  It  waa  a  bMutif ul  afternoon,  and  the  harbor 
waa  full  of  white  •aila,  coming  and  departing.  Med* 
<tated  a  poem  on  the  Old  Fori.**    It  doea  not  appear 
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that  any  poem  was  then  written,  bat  the  theme  re- 
mained, and  in  1856,  when  in  Cambridge,  he  notea  in 
hia  diary,  March  *29  :  **  A  day  of  pain ;  cowering  orer 
the  fire.  At  night,  as  I  lie  in  bed,  a  poem  oomea  into 
my  mind,  —  a  memory  of  Portland,  —  my  natiTe  town, 
the  city  by  the 


Siede  la  terra  dore  nato  ftii 
Bulla  marina. 

*<  March  30.  Wrote  the  poem  ;  and  am  rather  pleased 
with  it,  and  with  the  bringing  in  of  the  two  linea  of  the 
old  Lapland  aong, 

A  boT*a  wiU  ia  the  wind*a  wfll. 

And  the  thoughta  of  youth  are  long,  long  thonghts.*' 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea  ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still  : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmurs  and  whbpers  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharyes  and  the 
slips, 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free  ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore. 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar. 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still  : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 


I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide  1 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 
And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
'<  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  ofgroyes. 
The  shadows  of  Deerinr's  Woods  ; 
And   the   friendships   old  and   the  early 

loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  soondy  as  of 
doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song. 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
<'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  loi^,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  gloonu  that 
dart 
Across  the  school-boy's  brain  ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 
And  uie  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

There    are    things  of    which  I  may  sot 
speak  ; 
There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die  ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong 

heart  weak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well* 
known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
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Are  nnging  the  beaatif  al  song, 
Are  signing  and  whispering  still : 
«*  A  boy's  wiU  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  jronth  are  long,  long 
thonghts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that 
were, 
I  find  my  lost  youth  acain. 
And  the  strange  and  beautifnl  song. 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
**  A  TOy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 


THE   ROPEWALK 

In  that  building,  long  and  low, 
With  its  windows  all  a-row. 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk, 
Human  spiaers  spin  and  spin. 
Backward  down  their  thr^uls  so  thin 

Dropping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end,  an  open  door  ; 
Scares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane  ; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downwa[rd  go  and  reascend. 

Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the  sun  ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  hiuj  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  dores  upon  the  wing. 

First  before  my  vision  pass  ; 
Laughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands. 

At  their  snadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks, 

And  a  girl  pcnsed  hijg^h  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spanglea  dress, 
With  a  faded  loveuness, 

And  a  weary  look  of  care. 


Then  a  homestead  among  farms. 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 

Drawing  water  from  a  well ; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face, 

As  at  some  magician's  spelL 

-Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower. 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour. 

While  the  rope  coils  round  and  round 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet, 
And  again,  in  swift  retreat. 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard. 
Faces  fixed,  and  stern,  and  hard, 

Laughter  and  indecent  mirth  ; 
Ah  I  it  is  the  gallows-tree  I 
Breath  of  Christian  charity, 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth  I 

Then  a  school-boy,  with  his  kite 
Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light, 

And  an  eager,  upward  look  ; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field  ; 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed  ; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  seas, 

Anchors    dragged    through    faithless 
sand ; 
Sea-fog  drifting  overhead. 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead, 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I  behold. 
These,  and  many  left  untold, 

In  that  building  long  and  low  ; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round. 
With  a  drowsy,  £eamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


THE   GOLDEN   MILE-STONE 


Iwr  20f  1864.  The  wMtber  b  erer  ao  eoUL 
ipe  looks  dreMj ;  battboaiiiiaekaiidtwlllffht 
idaDt.    8ko(choatapoem,rA«GoM0iiJrae- 


**  Docembtr 
TbalAndaoa] 
■re  resplen' 

Lkafless    are    the    trees ;    their  purple 

branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of 

ooral. 

Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 
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Fruni  tb«  buudrrd  cbininer*  of  tb«  Tillaget 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  ArmbiAn  storj, 

Smokv  i*olumiui 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  wimiow  winlu  the  tiickeriiif  flre- 

liKbt  ; 
Here  ana  there  the  lampe  of  eTeninf  y lin- 

mer, 
•Social  wateh-firee 
Anfwering  one  another  throay h  the  dark- 


Happy  he  whon  aeiUMr  wwhh 

ion, 
Nor  the  marrh  of  the 

Drives  an  enW 
Kroa  the  hearth  of  hit 

stead. 

We  uajr  build  mote  apltndid 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintisft 
sculptures. 
But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old 


On  the  hearth  the  lif|;fated  Utfj^  are  glowing, 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine-tree 

For  its  f  it^om 
Groans  and  sighs   the  air  imprisoned   in 
tbem. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes. 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  Past  what  it  can  ne*er  restore  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  Toiitbf  ul  dreamers. 
Building  castles  fair.  witK  stately  stairways, 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted 

In  whose  Irenes  appear  two  actors  only. 

Wife  ami  bunlNind, 
And  abore  them  (Sod  the  sole  spectator. 

Bt  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort. 
Waives  and  children,  with  fair,  thMightful 
faces. 

Waiting,  watching 
Fc»r  a  well-known  fuotatep  in  the  passage. 

flarh  man's  chimnrv  is  his  (tolden  Mile- 
Stone  ; 

Is  the  rrntral  point,  from  which  he  mea- 
sures 

Krery  dittanre 

Thmugb  the  gatcwavs  of  the  world  aruund 
him. 


CATAWHA   WINE 


WhtWtt  <w  Um  rvnAfS  ol  •  gftfl  of  C 
\hm  flat; wi«of  MlclMte  ~ 


Thu  song  of  mine 
Is  a  Song  of  the  Vine, 

To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  emhwi 
( >f  wayside  was. 
When  the  rain  begins 

To  darken  the  drear  Xovembeim. 

It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scupprraong, 
From  warm  Carolinian  TiIlFys, 

Kor  the  Isabel 

And  the  Muscadel 
Ihat  bask  in  our  garden  allcya. 

Nor  the  red  Mustang* 
Whuse  clusters  hang 

0*er  the  waves  of  the  ColMdo^ 
And  the  t&ery  Hood 
Of  whose  purple  blood 

Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  brmTado^ 


For  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West, 

That  grows  by  the  Beautifal  Hi 
Whose  sweet  perfume 
Fills  all  the  room 

With  a  beaason  on  the  giver. 


In  his  farthr*t  wandrrings  still  he  see*  it  ; 
Hemn   tbf»   tslking   tiame,   the    answering 
ni|;ht-wio<l, 

.\t  he  hranl  them 
Whrn  he  Mit  «itb  thtMK?  who  were,  hut  are 

Ui>t. 


And  as  hollon 

Are  the  haunts  off  beoib 
Futever  guing  and  earning  : 

So  this  rnrstal  hive 

Is  all  alive 
With  a  swarming  and  butsing 
ming. 
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Very  good  in  its  way 

Is  the  Verzenav, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  ana  creamy; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine, 
More  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy. 

There  grows  no  vine 

By  the  haunted  Rhine, 
By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 

Nor  on  island  or  cape, 

That  bears  such  a  grape 
As  grows  by  the  Beautiful  River. 

Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  foreign  use. 
When  shipped  o  er  the  reeling  Atlantic, 

To  rack  our  brains 

With  the  fever  pains, 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantic. 

To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  such  drinks. 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer  ; 

For  a  poison  malign 

Is  such  Borgia  wine, 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Elixir. 

While  pure  as  a  spring 

Is  the  wine  I  sing, 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it ; 

For  Catawba  wine 

Has  need  of  no  sign, 
No  tavern-bush  to  proclaim  it. 

And  this  Song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  garlands  dressed, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River. 


SANTA  FILOMENA 

Pitblbhed  in  the  first  number  of  the  AtlanHc  MotUhly^ 
November,  1867.  ''  For  the  legend/*  Mr.  Lonfffellow 
wrilee  to  Mr.  Sumnerf  "  eee  Mrs.  JameMm't  Legendary 
Art.  The  modem  application  yon  will  not  miu.  In 
Italian,  one  may  aay  F^lomHa  or  Filomena."  The  ref> 
ereoce  ia  to  Mlaa  Florence  Nightingale,  who  rendered 
great  aenrice  in  the  hoapitala  during  the  Crim«ui  War. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 


Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
IntO'Our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low  I 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp,  — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo  I  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  dairkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly. 
The  vision  came  and  went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereaner  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  g^at  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good. 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  PaI™,  the  lily,  and  the  spear. 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 
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THK    DISCOVKRER    OK  THE 
NORTH  CAPE 


A    LEAF 


FROM  KING   Alfred's 

OROIUS 


Othkrs,  Um  old  wa-capuiii. 

Who  dwelt  in  HelgoUiid, 
To  Kiug  Alfred,  the  Lover  of  Truth, 
Brought  a  Hiow*while  walruB-tooth, 

Whkh  he  held  in  his  hrown  right  hnnd. 


Hit  flirare  wae  tall  and  »tatelj, 

Like  a  hov's  hit  eje  appeared  ; 
His  hair  wa»  yellow  as  haj. 
But  threads  uf  a  siWerj  rraj 
Gleamed  in  his  tawnj  beard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 

His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak  ; 
With  a  kind  of  a  laugh  in  hb  speech. 
Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach. 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saioos, 
Had  a  book  upon  his  knees. 

And  wrote  down  the  wondrous  talc 

Of  him  who  was  first  to 
Into  the  Arrtic 


"  So  far  I  lire  to  the  northward* 

No  man  lives  north  of  me  ; 
To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains. 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains  ; 
To  the  westward  all  is  sea. 

**  So  far  I  lire  to  the  northward* 

From  the  harbor  of  Skeringca-halei 
If  rou  cinlr  sailed  br  day. 
With  a  fair  wind  alf  the  war. 
More  than  a  mooKh  would  yon 

**  I  iiwn  sii  hundred  reindeer, 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside  ; 
I  hare  trilnite  from  the  Finns, 
Whalrlitinr  ami  reindcer-skins. 
And  ni|ies  of  walrus-hide. 

*  I  plooglied  the  land  with  horses. 

But  uir  heart  was  ill  at 
For  the  <>l«l  arafaritig  men 
Came  to  me  ni>w  and  then. 

With  their  lagas  of  the 


•«  Of  IceUnd  and  of  Grwnbad, 

And  the  stormy  Hebridns, 
And  the  undiscoveind  da«p  ;  ^ 
Oh  1  could  not  eat  Mr  step 
For  thinking  of  thnta  mm. 

•"To  the  northward  ■tnhfcid  Ikv 
ert. 

How  far  I  fain  would  kanw ; 
So  at  huit  I  sallied  forth. 
And  three  dars  sailed  dne  north. 

As  far  as  the  whaU  ihipa  go^ 


**  To  the  west  of  me  was  the 
To  the  right  the  desolalt 
But  I  did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  whala. 
Till  after  three  days 


**  The  days  grew  longer  and 

Till  they  became  as  ona. 
And  northward  through  tka 
I  saw  the  sullen  blaaa 
Of  the  red  midnight 


**  And  then  nproee  before  nM» 

Upon  the  watrr's  edge. 
The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  CaM» 
Whose  form  is  like  a  wcdgn. 


**  The  sea  was  rough  and 

The  tt-in|K'«K  h«iwled 
And  the  sea-fog,  like  a 
Haunted  that  dreary  cc      , 
But  onward  stUl  1  Milad. 


••  Foar  days  I  steered  tn  cmI 
Four  days  without  a  night : 

Round  in  a  fiery  ring 

Went  the  great  sun.  O  King. 
With  frd  and  lurid  light/* 


^^asu. 


Here  Alfred,  Kmg  of  the 

(VaiHHl  writing  for  a  while  ; 
And  raised  his  eyes  from  his  ~ 
With  a  strange  and  pussled  lool^ 
And  an  incredulons  smile. 


But  Others,  the  old 

He  neither  paused  noestirrs4. 
Till  the  King  listened,  and  thM 
Once  more  took  up  his  pen. 

And  wruie  down  every  word. 
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**  And  DOW  the  land,"  said  Othere, 
**  Bent  southward  suddenly, 

And  I  followed  the  curying  shore 

And  ever  southward  bore 
Into  a  nameless  sea. 

**  And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus, 
The  narwhale,  and  the  seal ; 

Ha  I  't  was  a  noble  game  ! 

And  like  the  lightning's  flame 
Flew  our  harpoons  of  steel. 

*'  There  were  six  of  us  all  together, 

Norsemen  of  Helgoland  ; 
In  two  days  and  no  more 
We  kiUed  of  them  threescore, 

And  dragged  them  to  the  strand  I " 

Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 

Suddenly  closed  his  book, 
And  lifted  his  blue  eyes, 
With  doubt  and  strange  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  O there  the  old  sea-captain 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird, 
Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gleamed  white  from  underneath 
His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 

In  witness  of  the  truth, 
Ri^ising  his  noble  head. 
He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 

**  Behold  this  walrus-tooth  !  " 


DAYBREAK 

A  wnn>  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  '*  O  mists,  make  room  for  me." 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  **  Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away. 
Crying,  "  Awake  I  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  **  Shout  I 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out  t " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing. 
And  said«  '*  O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 


n 


And  o'er  the  farms,  "  O  chanticleer. 
Your  clarion  blow  ;  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

"  Bow  aown,  and  hail  the  coming  mom. 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"  Awake,  O  bell !  proclaim  Uie  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 
And  said,  "  Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 


THE    FIFTIETH    BIRTHDAY    OF 

AGASSIZ 

May  28,  1857 


BMid  1>7  Mr.  Longfellow  at  a  dinner,  at  whioh  be 
aided,  given  to  Agaiiii  on  the  oooaaion. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Yaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying :  ''  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

**  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 


And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keens  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Yaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Yaches  of  old, 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold  ; 
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And  the  mother  at  home  says,  '*  Hark  I 
For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 

It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 
And  my  boy  does  not  return  !  " 


CHILDREN 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 

For  I  heai'  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  towards  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sun- 
shine, 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow, 
But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn 

And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah  I  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest. 

With  light  and  air  for  food. 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood,  — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 

And  whisper  m  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  sing- 
ing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  arc  all  our  contrivings. 
And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses. 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  nil  the  rest  are  dead. 


SANDALPHON 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old. 
In  the  Legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  umitless  realms  of  the  air. 
Have  you  read  it,  —  the  marvellouB  stoiy 
Of  Sandalphon,  Uie  Angel  of  Gloiy, 

Sandalphon,  the  A^^gel  of  Prayer  ? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  aneels  nnnumber^ 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  ne  slnmbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night  ? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress  ; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
As  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng. 
Unmoved  by  the  rusn  of  the  song, 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow. 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sandalphon  stands  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below  ;  — 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer  ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses, 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortols  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red  ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know,  — 
A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show, 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore  ; 
Yet  the  old  medieval  tradition, 
I'he  beautiful,  strange  superstition. 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night. 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 
All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars. 
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Among  them  majestic  is  standing 

Sandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 

The  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  brain. 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden, 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


FLIGHT  THE  SECOND 

laclnded  ia  the  TolniiM  whieh  oootained  the  first 
of  Tales  €1/ a  Wayside  Ifm,  1863. 

THE   CHILDREN'S    HOUR 

Betweek  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupatiouSf 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  mj  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AllegraT"^ 
And  Edith  with  gcuden  hair.      .^ 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  : 
Tet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  plannmg  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall  I 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall  I 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  I 


Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  I 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  t 


ENCELADUS 

Written  February  8,  1860.  "I  have  written,**  my 
Mr.  Longfellow  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bomner,  *'  a  lyric  00 
Italy,  entitled  Enceladu*t  from  which  title  your  imagi- 
natfon  can  construct  the  poem.  It  ia  not  a  war-Mmg . 
but  a  kind  of  lament  for  the  woe*  of  the  country.** 
Mr.  Longfellow  uaed  the  money  paid  him  for  the  poem, 
which  i4»peared  in  the  AOatUic  Monihly,  August,  1869. 
in  aid  of  the  Italian  widows  and  the  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  war  then  going  on  for  the  deliTerance  of  Italy 
from  Austrian  rule. 

Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies. 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death  ; 
For  he  struge^les  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 

Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast, 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head  ; 
But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest. 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed. 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dead. 

And  the  nations  far  away 

Are  watching  with  eager  eyes  ; 

They  talk  together  and  say, 

**  To-morrow,  perhaps  to-day, 
Enoeladus  will  arise  !  '* 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength, 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear. 

And  tremble,  and  mutter,  **  At  length  t " 

Ah  me  !  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair  t 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
From  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 

Enceladus,  fill  the  air ; 
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Where  ashes  are  heaped  in  drifts 

Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town, 
Whenever  he  starts  and  lifts 
His  head  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down. 

See,  see  !  the  red  light  shines  I 
'T  is  the  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  I 

And  the  storm -wind  shouts  through  the 
pines 

Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines, 
«  Enceladus,  arise  I  " 


THE   CUMBERLAND 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lav. 
On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of- 
war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the 
bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past. 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  nprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our 
foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs. 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke   from   her 
guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 
With  fiery  breath. 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside  ! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate. 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  your  flag  !  "  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
"  Never  !  "  our  gallant  Morris  replies  ; 
**  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  !  " 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 


Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black. 

She  crushed  our  ribs  m  her  iron  gnwp  I 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wimck. 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bajr. 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmatt  head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day  I 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho  I  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the 
seas  t 
Ye  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  rtrenm  ; 
Ho  t  brave  land  t  with  hearts  like  theia, 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam  I 


SNOW-FLAKES 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 
Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garmenti 
shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 
Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine 
sion, 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession. 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  svllables  recorded  ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 

Lonjg^  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded. 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 


A   DAY  OF  SUNSHINE 

O  GIFT  of  God  I     O  perfect  day  : 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play  ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me. 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be  1 
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Throagh  every  fibre  of  my  brain, 
Throogh    every    nerve,    through    every 

vein, 
I  feel  the  electric  thrill,  the  touch 
Of  life,  that  seems  almost  too  much. 

I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  symphonies  ; 
I  see  the  branches  downward  bent, 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument. 

And  over  me  unrolls  on  high 
The  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky, 
Where  through  a  sapphire  sea  the  sun 
Sails  like  a  golden  galleon. 

Towards  yonder  cloud-land  in  the  West, 
Towards  yonder  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Whose  steep  sierra  far  uplifts 
Its  craggy  snnmiits  white  with  drifts. 

Blow,  winds  I   and  waft  through  all  the 

rooms 
The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms  I 
Blow,  winds  I  and  bend  vrithin  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach ! 

O  Life  and  Love  I    O  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song  I 
O  heart  of  man  I  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ? 


SOMETHING   LEFT  UNDONE 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone, 

Something  uncompleted  still 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair. 
At  the  threshold,  near  the  gates, 

With  its  menace  or  its  prayer. 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits  ; 


Waits,  and  will  not  go  away  ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid  ; 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-day  is  heavier  made  ; 

Till  at  length  the  burden  seems 
Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear, 

Heavy  as  the  weight  of  dreams. 
Pressing  on  us  everywhere. 

And  we  stand  from  da^  to  day. 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  tmies  gone  by, 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say. 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 


WEARINESS 

O  UTTLE  feet !  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road  t 

O  little  hands  I  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 
I,  who  so  much  vriui  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  amone  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts  t  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat. 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ; 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned. 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned. 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls  I  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  I 
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lie  plan  for  a  (rroup  of  itoriM  under  the  Action  of  a 
upaiiy  of  story-teller*  at  an  inn  appeara  to  have  via- 
d  Mr.  Longfellow  after  he  had  made  aome  progress 
th  the  separate  tales.    The  considerable  culle<tioii 
.der  the  title  of  The  Saga  o/  King  Ola/  was  indeed 
ritten  at  flrst  with  the  dvitign  of  independent  pnblica- 
;>u.    Nearly  two  years  ptisiied  before  he  took  up  the 
tsk  in  earnest;  then,  in  November,  1800,  "with  all 
inds  of  interruptions,"  he  says,  he  wrote  fifteen  of  the 
/rics  in  as  many  days,  and  a  few  days  afterward  oom- 
(leted  the  whole  of  the  Saga.    Meanwhile  he  had  writ- 
«n  and  published  Paul  Sevtre*t  Ride^  and  before  the 
publication  of  liis  volume  he  had  printed  one  of  the  lyr- 
ics of  the  Saga  and  The  Ijegend  0/  Rabbi  Ben  Levi, 
Just  when  he  determined  upon  the  framework  of  The 
Way  fide  Inn  does  not  appear ;  it  is  quite  posdble  that 
he  had  connected  The  Saga  of  King  Ola/t  which  had 
been  lying  by  for  two  or  three  years,  with  his  friend 
Ole  Bull,  and  that  the  desire  to  use  so  [rfcturesque  a  fig- 
ure had  sutrgested  a  group  of  which  the  musician  should 
be  one.    Literature  had  notable  precedents  for  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  !\  company  at  an  inn,  but  whether  the  act- 
ual inn  at  Sudbury  came  to  localise  his  con(H»ption,  or 
was  itself  the  cause  of  the  plan,  is  not  quite  clear. 

He  sent  the  book  to  the  printer  in  April,  1863,  under 
tlw  title  of  The.  Sudbury  Talrs,  but  in  August  wrote  to 
Mr.  Fields :  **  I  am  afrai<I  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  the  new  vohime  The  Sudbury  Tales.  Now  tliat 
I  see  it  announced  I  do  not  like  tlie  title.  Sumner  crios 
out  against  it  and  has  persuaded  me,  as  I  think  he  will 
you,  to  come  back  to  The  Wayside  Inn,  Pray  think  as 
we  do." 

The  book  as  originally  planned  consisted  of  the  first 
part  only,  and  was  publiAhed  November  25,  1863,  In  an 
edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies,  —  an  indication  of 
the  confidence  which  the  publishers  had  in  the  poet's 
popiilarity. 

The  disguises  of  characters  were  so  slight  that  read- 
ers easily  recognized  most  of  them  at  once,  and  Mr. 
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PART  FIRST 
PRELUDE 

THE  WAYSIDE   IXN 

One  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town. 
Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown, 
llie  windows  of  the  ^'ayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through   the 

leaves 
Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 

As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 

Built  m  the  old  Colonial  day. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way. 

With  ampler  hospitality  ; 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblm  Hall, 


Longfellow  himself  never  made  aqj  mjateiy  of 
identity.    Just  after  the  pubUcatloii  of  tba  vohiBM  Im 
wrote  to  a  correspondent  m  England :  — 

**The  Wayside  Inn  haa  more  foundation  In  fact  th^ 
you  may  suppose.  The  town  of  Bodbury  la  about  twtnty 
miles  from  Cambridge.  Borne  two  hundred  yean  ^o, 
an  English  family  by  t)^  name  of  Howe  buOt  Umi*  n 
country  house,  wnich  has  remained  In  the  family  dawn 
to  the  present  time,  the  laat  of  the  race  dylns  but  two 
years  1^.  Loaing  their  fortune,  they  becameuuhkMi^ 
ers ;  and  for  a  century  the  Rad-Uorae  Inn  has  flouiiahed, 
going  down  from  father  to  son.  The  place  k  Jnift  hi 
have  deacribed  it,  tliough  no  longer  an  mn.  All  tkto  will 
account  for  the  landlord's  coat-of-arma,  and  hia  betas 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  being  Known  h  'the 
Bquire,*  —  things  that  must  sound  strange  In  *-f""fc 
ears.  All  the  characters  are  real.  The  mualeiHi  la  Olo 
Bull ;  the  Spanish  Jew,  Israel  Edrehi,  whom  I  hnrn  mtm 
as  I  have  painted  him,  etc.,  etc." 


It  is  easy  to  fill  up  the  etc.  of  Mr. 
logne.  The  poet  is  T.  W.  Paraona,  the  tianalatoff  of 
Dante ;  the  Wcilian,  Lulgl  Monti,  whoao  nnmo  oomm 
often  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  Lf/e  as  a  familiar  fritad ;  tte 
theologian.  Professor  Daniel  Treadwell,  a  nhjridat  Of 

ginius  who  hsd  also  a  turn  for  theology  i  wo  atodaat, 
enry  Ware  Wales,  a  acholar  of  promise  u^o  bad  tow- 
elled  much,  who  died  early,  and  whose  taatoa  apoiowi 
hi  the  collection  of  books  which  he  left  to  tho  uteaiy 
of  Harvard  College.    Thia  group  waa  colloctod  by  tv 

Cwt's  fancy ;  in  point  of  fact  throe  of  thorn,  Plumn, 
onti,  and  Treadwell,  wore  wont  to  apend»thoir  ■■■- 
mer  months  at  the  inn.  *~* 

The  form  was  so  agreeablo  that  It  waa  maf  to  oSlHi 
it  afterward  so  as  to  Include  tho  taloa  which  tho  poot 
found  It  in  his  mind  to  write.  The  Seeomd  Aqr  waa 
pnbliahed  in  1872;  The  Third  Part  formed  tho  vrinel- 
pal  portion  of  Aftermath  in  1878,  and  aubaaqiiontiy  tho 
threis  parts  were  brought  together,  into  n  mmilalo  vo^ 
ume. 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay. 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall» 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  dooii^ 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floort. 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  talL 

A  region  of  repose  it  seeniB, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills  I 
For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds. 
Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds  , 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below, 
On  roofs  and  doors  and  window-sills. 
Across  the  road  the  bams  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay. 
Through  the  wide  doors  the  breeies  blowt 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro. 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine, 
The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sign. 
Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
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Went  rushing  down  the  oountv  road, 
And  skeletonB  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  qoickened  by  its  breath, 
Shoddeied   and    danced   their   dance    of 

death. 
And  thioogh  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead 
Myiteriotts  Toioes  moaned  and  fled. 

But  from  the  parlor  of  the  inn 

A  deaiMit  murmur  smote  the  ear, 

Lite  water  rushing  through  a  weir : 

Oft  mtermpted  by  the  din 

Of  Ittgiiter  and  of  loud  applause. 

And,  in  each  intervening  pause. 

The  mntie  of  a  violin. 

The  ibe-liffht,  sheddine  over  all 

The  ipIeDaor  of  its  raddy  glow, 

fillea  the  whole  parlor  larffe  and  low  ; 

It  fieamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall. 

It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  grace 

Fair  Mncess  Mary's  pictured  face  ; 

It  broDxed  the  rafters  overhead, 

Ob  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 

It  played  inaudible  melodies. 

It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame, 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name, 

And  nainted  with  a  livelier  red 

The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again  ; 

And,  flashing  on  the  window-pane, 

Emblasoned  with  its  light  and  shade 

The  jovial  rhymes,  that  still  remain. 

Writ  near  a  century  ago, 

By  the  ereat  Major  Molineanx, 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made. 

Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument. 
And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought,  — 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament. 
The  exultation  and  the  pain  ; 
Then,  by  the  ma^ic  of  his  art, 
He  soothed  the  throbbings  of  its  heart. 
And  lulled  it  into  peace  again. 

Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  group  of  friends,  entranced 
With  the  delicious  melodies  ; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down. 
To  rest  beneaUi  its  old  oak  trees. 
The  fill  Mgiit  4HI  their  faces  glanced, 
Their  shawwa  «i  the  wainscot  danced, 


And,  though  of  different  lands  and  speech, 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  plays. 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all. 
Perchance  uncouthly  as  the  blaze 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadowy  semblance  on  the  wall. 

But  first  the  Landlord  will  I  trace  ; 

Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire  ; 

A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he. 

Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  **  The  Squire." 

Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  race, 

Of  old  Sir  WUliam  and  Sir  Hugh, 

And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  view. 

His  coat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glazed. 

Upon  the  wall  in  colors  blazed  ; 

He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 

A  chevron  argent  in  the  field. 

With  three  woirs-heads,  and  for  the  crest 

A  Wyvern  part-per-pale  addressed 

Upon  a  helmet  barred ;  below 

The  scroll  reads,  *'  By  the  name  of  Howe." 

And  over  this,  no  longer  bright. 

Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light. 

Was  hune  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore 

In  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 

Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight. 

A  youth  was  there,  of  quiet  ways, 

A  Student  of  old  books  and  days, 

To  whom  all    tongues   and    lands    were 

known. 
And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own  ; 
With  many  a  social  virtue  graced. 
And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude  ; 
A  man  of  such  a  eenial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 
And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste, 
He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 
Books  were  his  passion  aud  delight. 
And  in  his  upper  room  at  home 
Stood  manv  a  rare  and  sumptuous  tome, 
In  vellum  bound,  with  gold  bedight. 
Great  volumes  garmented  iu  white. 
Recalling  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome. 
He  loved  the  twilight  that  surrounds 
The  border-land  of  old  romance  ; 
Where  glitter  hauberk,  helm,  and  lance. 
And  banner  waves,  and  trumpet  sounds, 
And  ladies  ride  with  hawk  on  wrist. 
And  mighty  warriors  sweep  along, 
Magnified  by  the  purple  mist, 
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Thr  ilimk  «>f  i*rntiines  and  of  long. 
TIh*  cbruuiclm  uf  I'harlriuagiir, 
Of  Mrriiii  ami  thr  M»rt  dWrthurv, 
Mingled  togrtbrr  in  bin  brmin 
With  tales  of  I'lurrs  and  BUncbetieur, 
Sir  Kerunibras,  Sir  Kglamour, 
Sir  lAun«*«'lot,  Sir  Murpuiour, 
Sir  (fuy,  Sir  Bcris,  Sir  Gawain. 

A  young  Sicilian,  t«)o,  was  there  ; 

In  Bigbt  of  Ktna  bum  and  bird. 

Some  breath  of  its  Yulcaaic  air 

Wan  glowing  in  his  h«art  and  brain, 

And,  being  rebellioiu  to  his  liege. 

After  l*aleriuo*A  fatal  siege, 

AcruM  the  wefttrm  neat  be  Hed, 

In  good  King  lioniba*«  bappr  reign. 

Hit  fa4*e  wan  like  a  lumnier  night. 

All  llocMietl  nith  a  du>ky  light ; 

llii   bautU    were   ftiuall  ;   ni»   teeth    shone 

while 
As  aea-sbelU,  when  lie  smiled  or  spoke  ; 
His  sinews  supple  and  strong  as  oak  ; 
Clean  shaven  was  he  as  a  pnest. 
Who  at  the  mass  on  Sunilar  sings, 
Save  that  u|M>n  his  up|ier  lip 
His  beard,  a  good  palm*s  length  at  least. 
Level  and  |iomteil  at  the  tip, 
Sh«*t  ftidewavs,  like  a  swallow's  wings. 
The  poets  read  be  oVr  and  oVr, 
And  mu»t  of  all  the  Immortal  Four 
Of  Italy  ;  ami  nrtt  to  th<Mr, 
llie  story -tfl'l ling  )«inl  «*f  prose. 
Who  wniCe  the  jo\ini«  Tinwan  tales 
i>f  the  l>erjiiiirnin,  that  make 
KieMile's  green  hilU  hinI  vales 
lti*memberr«l  for  |ioera<*«*if»*R  sake 
Mufh  too  of  niUMC  was  hi*  thought  ; 
'Hie  mrltMiie«  and  measures  fraught 
With  sun«hine  and  the  open  air. 
Of  vinr«»rtli  and  tlie  ninging  sea 
i  If  his  lirliived  Sirilv  : 
Ami  much  it  plea.«ed  him  to  peruse 
The  MingM  «if  tlie  .sifiliaa  muse,  - 
|iiir«dir  «iing«  by  Meli  sung 
In  ibr  fAiiiiliar  |ieasant  t<»ngue. 
Thst  nia<le  men  say.  "  iWhtibl  !  once  more 
The  pitying  gods  tn  earth  restore 
'llietientus  uf  >vraruftr  !  ** 

A  Stianith  Arm  fr«im  Alieant 

With  aafirrt  grand  and  grave  was  there  ; 

Vender  i^f  •ilks  siwl  fahnrs  rare. 

Ami  altar  of  riMe  fmm  the  l^vsnt 

Like  an  i*M  ratriarrh  he  appeared. 


Abraham  or  Isaae,  ow  at  Inwl 
Some  later  l'ro|>bet  or  Hurii-] 
With  lustrous  eye*,  and  ouve 
And,  wibilv  tossed  frooi  cbacka 
The  tumbling  cataract  of  bia 
His  garments  breathed  a  MHcy 
( >f  cinnamon  and  saodal  bleat. 
Like  the  soft  aromatic  galea 
That  meet  the  mariner,  who  Hub 
Through  the  Moluccas,  and  Om  mm 
That  wash  the  shores  of  CelebM. 
All  stones  that  recorded  are 
By  IVrre  Alphcmse  be  knew  hj  ImhI 
And  it  was  rumored  he  could  mj 
Tlie  Parables  of  Sandahar, 
Ami  all  the  Fables  of  Pilpay, 
Or  if  not  all,  the  greater  pMt  I 
Well  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew 
Talmud  and  Targiim,  and  tW 
( >f  Kaliala  ;  and  evermore 
There  was  a  mvsterv  in  bia  looki ; 
His  eyes  seemed  gating  far  awaj. 
As  if  in  vision  or  in  traaee 
He  heard  the  solemn  saekbat  play* 
And  saw  the  Jewish  maideas  oaaca. 

A  Theologian,  from  the  tekool 
Of  (^anibridge  on  the  Charley  WM  Ik 
Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pea, 
He  prearbed  to  all  men  every wbefv 
Hie  (ni-prl  of  the  (;oldeB  Rale. 
'Die  New  (*ommandment  givea  to  mm 
Thinking  the  deed,  and  not  tW  creed 
WtMild  help  us  in  «Nir  utntoal  aecd. 
With  reverent  feet  the  earth  be  tradL 
N<»r  banLihed  nature  frooi  lua  plaa. 
But  studies!  still  with  deep 
Tu  build  the  I'niversal  ('bnreb, 
liofiv  as  b  the  love  of  (iod. 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  aaWi 


A  Poet,  tock,  was  there.  wbMe  vefM 

Was  trader,  musical,  and  teiae  ; 

The  inspiration,  the  delight. 

The  gleam,  the  gb«y,  the  swift  figbl 

i  If  thought R  so  «u€lilen,  that  tbry 

The  rev  rial  ions  uf  a  drram. 

All  these  were  bis  ;  bat  with 

No  enw  tif  another's  fame  ; 

He  did  not  Ami  his  sleep  less 

Fur  mu«i«*  in  M»me  aeignboriag  itrrcC 

Nor  ruttling  hear  in  every  bratM 

The  laurrU  »f  Miltiadea. 

Ifiinor  ami  bleasiags  oa  bia 

While  living,  gooa  repofft 
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\T^^«iy  not  too  eager  for  renown, 
^^^^septs,  bat  does  not  clutch,  the  crown  t 

V^t  the  Musician,  as  he  stood 
^lunnined  by  that  fire  of  wood  ; 
^l^haiied,  blue-eyed,  his  aspect  blithe, 
^is  figure  tall  and  straight  and  lithe, 
Ajid  every  feature  of  his  face 
Ke?ealing  his  Norwegian  race  ; 
A  radiance,  streaming  from  within, 
Around  his  eyes  and  forehead  beamed. 
The  Angel  with  the  violin, 
Painted  by  Raphael,  he  seemed. 
He  lived  m  that  ideal  world 
Whose  language  is  not  speech,  but  song  ; 
Around  him  evermore  the  throng 
Of  elves  and  sprites  their  dances  whirled  ; 
The  Stromkarl  sang,  the  cataract  hurled 
Its  headlong  waters  from  the  height ; 
And  mingled  in  the  wild  delight 
The  scream  of  sea-birds  in  their  flight, 
The  nimor  of  the  forest  trees, 
The  plunge  of  the  implacable  seas, 
The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night. 
Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpets  blowing. 
Old  ballads,  and  wild  melodies 
Through  mist  and  darkness  pouring  forth, 
Like  Sivagar's  river  flowing 
Oot  of  the  glaciers  of  the  North. 

The  instrument  on  which  he  played 
Was  in  Cremona's  workshops  made, 
By  a  great  master  of  the  past. 
Ere  yet  was  lost  the  art  divine  ; 
Fashioned  of  maple  and  of  pine, 
That  in  Tyrolean  forests  vast 
Had  rocked  and  wrestled  vrith  the  blast : 
Exquisite  was  it  in  design, 
Peitect  in  each  minutest  part, 
A  marvel  of  the  lutist's  art ; 
And  in  its  hollow  chamber,  thus, 
The  maker  from  whose  hands  it  came 
Had  written  his  unrivalled  name,  — 
**  Antonius  Stradivarius." 

And  when  he  played,  the  atmosphere 
Was  filled  with  magic,  and  the  ear 
Caught  echoes  of  t^t  Harp  of  Gold, 
Whose  music  had  so  weird  a  sound, 
The  hunted  stag  forgot  to  bound, 
The  leaping  rivulet  backward  rolled, 
The  birds  came  down  from  bush  and  tree. 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  the  sea, 
The  maiden  to  the  harper's  knee  I 


The  music  ceased  ;  the  applause  was  loud, 
The  pleased  musician  smiled  and  bowed ; 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  hands  of  flame. 
The  shadows  on  the  wainscot  stirred, 
And  from  the  harpsichord  there  came 
A  ghostly  murmur  of  acclaim, 
A  sound  like  that  sent  down  at  night 
By  birds  of  passage  in  their  flight, 
From  the  remotest  distance  heard. 

Then  silence  followed  ;  then  began 
A  clamor  for  the  Landlord's  tale,  — 
The  story  promised  them  of  old, 
They  said,  but  always  left  untold  ; 
And  he,  although  a  bashful  man. 
And  all  his  courage  seemed  to  fail, 
Findine  excuse  of  no  avail. 
Yielded  ;  and  thus  the  story  ran. 


THE   LANDLORD'S  TALE 

PAUL  REVERE'S  RIDE 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the.  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy- 
five  ; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  that  famous  dsj  and  jsavw 

He  said   to  his   friend,  **!£  the  Britbh 

march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night. 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal 

.  light,  - 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea  ; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be. 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through    every    Middlesex     village     and 

farm. 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he^said,   <*Good  night  t "  and  with 

muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore. 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war  ; 
A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 
And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 
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Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and 

street, 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers, 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 


On   the   sombre   rafters,   that  round  him 

made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade,  —       I 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall,      I 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down^ 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead. 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentineFs  tread. 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent. 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  **  All  is  well  t  " 
A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 
Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret! 
dread  •-  * 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead  ; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay,  — 
A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near. 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth. 
And    turned    and    tightened    his    saddle- 
girth  ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  g^ves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
And  lo  !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 


Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North 

Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread. 

To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead,  ^The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  nighi  ; 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perclT^  And  the' spark  struck  out  by  uiai  aieedy  in 


But  lingers  and  grazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  barns  1 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the 

dark. 
And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  puiiBgy 

a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearlen  and 

fleet: 
That  was  all  I    And  yet,  through  the  gloom 

and  the  light, 


his  flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  monoted  the 

steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and 

deep. 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides  ; 
And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  bdge. 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  dock. 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford 

town.  ■ 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
And  the  barking  of  uie  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down.- 


It  was  one  by  the  village  clock. 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and 

bare, 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 
As  if  they  already  stood  a^^iast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  npon. 

^-  ■ 

It  was  two  by  the  village  dock. 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Ccnoord 

town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breexe 
Blowing  over  the  "n^^adows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  -lAPp  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridg  )  first  to  fall. 

Who  that  day  wc  .  g  dead, 

Fierced  by  a*  Bri  ■    '  t-balL 
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You  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you  have 

read, 
How    the    British    Regulars    fired     and 

fled,— 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard 

waU, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  erossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere  ; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of 

alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 
A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the 

door. 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  I 
For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 
In  the  hour  of  darlmess  and  peril  and 

need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  nnrryinff  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 
And  the  micmight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 


INTERLUDE 

Ths  Landlord  ended  thus  his  tale. 

Then  rising  took  down  from  its  nail 

The  sword  that  hung  there,  dim  with  dust, 

And  cleavineto  its  sheath  with  rust. 

And  said,  ''This  sword  was  in  the  fight" 

The  Poet  seized  it,  and  exclaimed, 

'^  It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knigh<^ 

Though  homespun  was  his  coat-of-mail  ; 

What  matter  if  it  be  not  named 

Joyeuse,  Colada,  Durindale, 

Excalibar,  or  Aroundight, 

Or  other  name  the  books  record  ? 

Your  ancestor,  who  bore  this  sword 

As  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers, 

Mounted  upon  his  old  gray  mare. 

Seen  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

To  me  a  grander  shape  appears 

Than  old  Sir  William,  or  what  not. 

Clinking  about  in  foreigpi  lands 

With  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands. 

And  on  his  head  an  iron  pot  !  " 

All  laughed  ;  the  Landlord's  face  grew  red 
As  his  escutcheon  on  the  wall  ; 


He  could  not  comprehend  at  all 

The  drift  of  what  the  Poet  said  ; 

For  those  who  had  been  longest  dead 

Were  always  greatest  in  his  eyes  ; 

And  he  was  speechless  with  surprise 

To  see  Sir  William's  plum^  head 

Brought  to  a  level  with  the  rest. 

And  made  the  subject  of  a  jest. 

And  this  perceiving,  to  appease 

The  Landlord's  wrath,  the  others'  fean. 

The  Student  said,  with  careless  ease, 

'*  The  ladies  and  the  cavaliers, 

The  arms,  the  loves,  the  courtesies, 

The  deeds  of  high  emprise,  I  sing  I 

Thus  Ariosto  says,  in  wordis 

That  have  the  stately  stride  and  ring 

Of  arm^d  knights  and  clashing  swords. 

Now  listen  to  the  tale  I  bring ; 

Listen  I  thoueh  not  to  me  belong 

The  flowing  draperies  of  his  song. 

The    words    that    rouse,   the   voice    that 

charms. 
The  Landlord's  tale  was  one  of  arms. 
Only  a  tale  of  love  is  mine. 
Blending  the  human  and  divine, 
A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 
In  Palmieri's  earden  old. 
By  Fiametta,  lEiurel-orowned, 
While  her  companions  lay  around. 
And  heard  the  intermingled  sound 
Of  airs  that  on  their  errands  sped. 
And  wild  birds  gossiping  overhead. 
And  lisp  of  leaves,  and  fountain's  fall. 
And  her  own  voice  more  sweet  than  all, 
Telling  the  tale,  which,  wanting  these. 
Perchance  may  lose  its  power  to  please." 
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THE    FALCON    OF    SER    FEDERIGO 

One  summer  morning,  when  the  sun  was 

hot, 
Weary  with  labor  in  his  garden-plot. 
On  a  rude    bench    beneath    his    cottage 

eaves, 
Ser  Federigo  sat  among  the  leaves 
Of  a  huge  vine,  that,  with  its  arms  out- 
spread, 
Hung  its  delicious  clusters  overhead. 
Below    him,  through    the    lovely  valley,' 

flowed 
The  river  Amo,  like  a  winding  road. 
And  from  its  banks  were  lifted  high  in  air 
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The  spires  and  roofs  of  Florence  called  the 

Fair ; 
To  him  a  marble  tomb,  that  rose  above 
His  wasted  fortunes  and  his  buried  love. 
For  there,  in  banquet  and  in  tournament, 
His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  substance 

spent, 
To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing  sped, 
Monna  Giovanna,  who  his  rival  wed. 
Yet  ever  in  his  fancy  reigned  supreme. 
The  ideal  woman  of  a  young  man's  dream. 

Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 
To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  his  domain. 
His  only  comfort  and  his  only  care 
To  prune  his  vines,  and  plant  the  fig  and 

pear  ; 
His  only  forester  and  only  guest 
His  falcon,  faithful  to  him,  when  the  rest. 
Whose  willing  hands  had  found  so  light  of 

The  brazen  knocker  of  his  palace  door. 
Had  now  no  streng^  to  uft  the  wooden 

latch. 
That    entrance  gave   beneath  a  roof    of 

thatch. 
Companion  of  his  solitary  ways. 
Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  hohdays, 
On  him  this  melancholy  man  bestowed 
The  love  with  which  his  nature  overflowed. 

And  so    the    empty-handed    years    went 

round, 
Vacant,   though    voioefnl    with  prophetic 

sound. 
And  so,  that  summer  mom,  he  sat  and 

mused 
With  folded,  patient  bands,  as  he  was  used. 
And  dreamily  before  his  half-closed  sight 
Floated  the  vision  of  his  lost  delight. 
Beside  him,  motionless,  the  drowsy  bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chase,  and  in  his  slumber 

heard 
The  sudden,   scythe-like  sweep  of  wings, 

that  dare 
The   headlong    plunge    through    eddying 

gulfs  of  air, 
Then,  starting  broad  awake  upon  his  perch. 
Tinkled   his    bells,   like    mass-bells    in  a 

church, 
And  looking  at  his  master,  seemed  to  say, 
"  Ser  Federigo,  shall  we  hunt  to-day  ?  " 

Ser  Federigo  thought  not  of  the  chase  ; 
The  tender  vision  of  her  lovely  face, 


I  will  not  say  he  seems  to  see,  be 
In  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  trellises. 
Herself,  yet  not  herself  ;  a  lovely  child 
With  flowing  tresses,  and  eyes  wide  and 

wild. 
Coming  undaunted  up  the  garden  walk, 
And  looking  not  at  hmi,  but  at  the  hawk. 
«  Beautiful  falcon  t "  said  he,  «<  would  that  I 
Might  hold  thee  on  my  wrist,  or  see  thee 

fly!" 
The  voice  was  hers,  and   made   stnuige 

echoes  start 
Throngh  all  the  hannted  ohambeit  of  hia 

heart, 
As  an  seolian  harp  throngh  goaty  doon 
Of  some  old  ruin  its  wild  muaio  poms. 

*^  Who  is  thy  mother,  my  fair  boy  ?  **  be 

said. 
His  hand  laid  softly  on  that  shining  heed. 
*'  Monna  Giovanna.    Will  you  let  me  star 
A  little  while,  and  with  your  falcon  play  r 
We  live  there,  just  beyond  yonr  g»rdeB 

wall. 
In  the  great  hoose  behind  the  poplan  tftlL" 

So  he  spake  on  ;  and  Federigo  heaid 
As  from  afar  each  softlv  uttered  woid. 
And  drifted  onward  through  the  goldmi 

gleams 
And  shadows  of  the  misty  sea  of  dreamt. 
As    mariners    becalmed    through    Tspon 

drift, 
And  feel  the  sea  beneath  them  aink  and 

lift. 
And  hear  far  off  the  mournful  breekeii 

roar. 
And  voices  calling  faintly  from  the  diOTO  I 
Then  ^nUdng  from  his  pleasant  xererieiy 
He  took  the  little  boy  upon  his  kneea. 
And  told  him  stories  of  his  gallant  bbd. 
Till    in    their    friendship    ne    beoame    a 

third. 

Monna  Giovanna,  widowed  in  her  prime. 
Had  come  with  friends  to  pass  the  aommer 

time 
In  her  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 
O'erlooking  Florence,  but  retired  aodatiU  ; 
With  iron  gates,  that  opened  throogh  long 

lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  centennial  pines. 
And  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  steps  of 

stone, 
And  sylvan  deities,  with  moss  o'ergrowB,   ' 
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And  fountains  palpitating  in  the  heat, 
And  all  Val  d  Arno  stretched  beneath  its 

feet. 
Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may. 
The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hoars  away, 
Pacing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  hall. 
Herself  the  stateliest  statue  among  all, 
And  seeing  more   and  more,  with  secret 

Her  husband  risen  and  living  in  her  boy. 
Till  the  lost  sense  of  life  returned  again, 
Not  as  delight,  but  as  relief  from  pain. 
Meanwhile    the    boy,     rejoicing     in    his 

strength, 
Stormed  down  the  terraces  from  length  to 

length  ; 
The  screaming  peacock  chased  in  hot  pur- 
suit, 
And  climbed  the  garden  trellises  for  fruit. 
Bat  his  chief  pastime  was  to  watch  the 

flight. 
Of  a  gerfalcon,  soaring  into  sieht. 
Beyond  the  trees  that  fringed  the  garden 

wall, 
Then  downward  stooping  at  some  distant 

call ; 
And  as  he  gazed  full  often  wondered  he 
Who  might  the  master  of  the  falcon  be, 
Until  that  happy  morning,  when  he  found 
Master  and  falcon  in  the  cottage  gpround. 

And  now  a  shadow  and  a  terror  fell 
On  the  great  house,  as  if  a  passine-bell 
Tolled  from  the  tower,  and    fiUed  each 

spacious  room 
With  secret  awe  and  preternatural  gloom  ; 
The  petted  boy  grew  ill,  and  day  by  day 
Pined  with  mysterious  malady  away. 
The  mother's  heart  would    not  be  com- 
forted ; 
Her  darling  seemed  to  her  already  dead. 
And  often,  sitting  by  the  sufferer  s  side, 
**  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  thee  ? "  she 

cried. 
At  first  the  silent  lips  made  no  reply. 
But,  moved  at  length  by  her  importunate 

cry, 
''Give  me,"  he  answered,  with  imploring 

tone, 
"  Ser  Federigo's  falcon  for  my  own  t  " 

No  answer  could  the  astonished  mother 

make  ; 
How  could  she  ask,  e'en  for  her  darling's 


Such  favor  at  a  luckless  lover's  hand. 
Well  knowing  that  to  ask  was  to  command  ? 
Well    knowing,  what    all  falconers    con- 
fessed. 
In  all  the  land  that  falcon  was  the  best, 
The  master's  pride  and  passion  and  de- 

Ught, 
And    the    sole    pursmvant    of  this    poor 

knight. 
But  yet,  for  her  child's  sake,  she  could  no 

less 
Than  g^ve  assent,  to  soothe  his  restlessness, 
So  promised,  and  then  promising  to  keep 
Her  promise  sacred,  saw  him  fsSl  asleep. 

The  morrow  was  a  brisht  September  mom  ; 
The  earth  was  beautind  as  if  new-bom  ; 
There  was  that  nameless  splendor  every- 
where, 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air. 
Which  makes  the  passers  in  the  city  street 
Congratulate  each  other  as  they  meet. 
Two  lovely  ladies,  clothed  in  cloak  and 

hood. 
Passed  through  the  garden  gate  into  the 

wood. 
Under  the  lustrous  leaves,  and  through  the 

sheen 
Of  dewy    sunshine    showering    down  be- 
tween. 
The  one,  dose-hooded,  had  the  attractive 

grace 
Which  sorrow  sometimes  lends  a  woman's 

face  ; 
Her  dark  eyes  moistened  with  the  mists 

that  roll 
From  the  gulf-rtream  of  p»»ion  in  the 

soul  ; 
The  other  with  her  hood  thrown  back,  her 

hair 
Making  a  golden  glory  in  the  air, 
Her    cheeKs    suffused     with    an    auroral 

blush. 
Her  young  heart  singing  louder  than  the 

thrush. 
So  walked,  that  mom,  through  mingled 

light  and  shade. 
Each  by  the  other's  presence  lovelier  made, 
Monna  Giovanna  and  her  bosom  friend, 
Intent  upon  their  errand  and  its  end. 

They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil, 
lake  banished  Adam,  delving  in  the  soil  ; 
And  when  he  looked  and  these  fair  women 
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The  garden  suddenly  was  glorified  ; 
His  long-lost  Eden  was  restored  again, 
And  the  strange  river  winding  through  the 

plain 
No  longer  was  the  Amo  to  his  eyes, 
But  the  Euphrates  watering  Paradise  I 

Monua  Giovanna  raised  her  stately  head, 
And  with  fair  words  of  salutation  said  : 
<*  Ser  Federigo,  we  come  here  as  friends. 
Hoping  in  this  to  make  some  poor  amends 
For  past  unkindness.     I  who  ne'er  before 
Would  even  cross  the  threshold  of  your 

door, 
I  who  in  happier  days  such  pride  main- 
tained. 
Refused  your  banquets,  and  your  gifts  dis- 
dained, 
This  morning  come,  a  self-invited  guest. 
To  put  your  generous  nature  to  the  test, 

And  breakfast  with  you  under  your  own 

'it 
vme. 

To  which  he  answered :  **  Poor  desert  of 

mine. 
Not  your  unkindness  call  it,  for  if  aught 
Is  good  in  me  of  feeling  or  of  thought, 
From  you  it  comes,  and  this  last  grace  out- 
weighs 
All  sorrows,  all  regrets  of  other  days." 

And  after  further  compliment  and  talk, 

Among  the  asters  in  the  garden  walk 

He  left  his  guests  ;   and  to  his  cottage 

turned. 
And  as  he  entered  for  a  moment  yearned 
For  the  lost  splendors  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  ruby  glass,  the  silver  and  the  gold. 
And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride. 
By  want  embittered  and  intensified. 
He  looked  about  him  for  some  means  or 

way 
To  keep  this  unexpected  holiday  ; 
Searched  every  cupboard,  and  then  searched 

again, 
Summoned  the  maid,  who  came,  but  came 

in  vain  ; 
**  The   Sigfnor  did  not  hunt  to-day,"   she 

said, 
"There's  nothing  in  the  house  but  wine 

and  bread." 
Then  suddenly  the  drowsy  falcon  shook 
His  little  bells,  with  that  sag^ious  look. 
Which  said,  as  plain  as  luiguage  to  the 

ear, 
'*  If  anything  is  wanting,  I  am  here  t " 


Yes,  everything  is  wanting,  gallant  bird ! 
The  master  seized  thee  without  further 

word. 
Like  thine  own  lore,  he  whirled  thee  vomid  ; 

ah  me  I 
The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  faleonrj. 
The  bellsy  the  jesses,  the  bright  searlet 

hood, 
The  flight  and  the  pursuit  o'er  field  and 

wood, 
All  these  forevermore  are  ended  now  ; 
No  longer  victor,  but  the  vietim  thou  I 

Then  on  the  board  a  snow-white  oloth  he 

spread, 
Laid  on  its  wooden  dish  the  loaf  of  bread. 
Brought  purple  grapes  with  autumn  kiii- 

shme  hot, 
The  fragrant  peach,  the  juicy  bernmot ; 
Then  in  the  midst  a  flask  of  wine  he  placed 
And  with  autumnal  flowers  the  bnaqnet 

ffraced. 
Ser  Federigo,  would  not  these  snffioe 
Without  thy  falcon  stuffed  with  olorei  and 

spioe? 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  ooartly  dame 
With  her  companion  to  the  cottace  eame. 
Upon  Ser  Federigo's  brain  there  fell 
The  wild  enchantment  of  a  magic  spell  I 
The  room  they  entered,  mean  and  low  and 

small. 
Was  changed  into  a  sumptuous  banqnet- 

With  fanfares  by  aerial  trumpets  Uown  ; 
The  rustic  chair  she  sat  on  ¥ras  a  throne  ; 
He  ate  celestial  food,  and  a  divine 
Flavor  was  given  to  his  country  wine, 
And  the  poor  falcon,  fragrant  with  bis  ipieey 
A  peacock  was,  or  bird  of  paradise  I 

When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  aroM 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden^dose. 
Then  said  the  lady,  "  Far  too  vrell  I  know, 
Remembering  still  the  days  of  long  ago^ 
Though  you  betray  it  not,  with  mat  anr- 

prise 
You  see  me  here  in  this  familiar  wiae. 
You    have  no  children,  and   yon  eannot 

guess 
What  anguish,  what  unspeakable  distreas 
A  mother  feels,  whose  child  is  lying  ill. 
Nor  how  her  heart  anticipates  his  will. 
And  yet  for  this,  you  see  me  lay  aside 
All  womanly  reserve  and  check  of  pride, 
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Jjid  ask  the  thing  most  precious  in  your 

sight. 
Tour  falcon,  your  sole  comfort  and  delight, 
Which  if  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  give, 
My   poor,   unhappy   boy   perchance    may 

live." 

Ser  Federigo  listens,  and  replies. 
With  tears  of  love  and  pity  in  his  eyes  : 
"  Alas,  dear  lady  t  there  can  be  no  task 
So  sweet  to  me,  as  giviue  when  you  ask. 
One  little  hour  ago,  if  I  had  known 
This  wish  of  yours,  it  would  have  been  my 

own. 
But  thinking  in  what  manner  I  could  best 
Do  honor  to  the  presence  of  my  guest, 
I  deemed  that  nothing  worthier  could  be 
Than  what  most  dear  and  precious  was  to 

me  ; 
And  so  my  eallant  falcon  breathed  his  last 
To  furnish  rorth  this  morning  our  repast." 

In  mute  contrition,  mingled  with  dismay. 
The  gentle  lady  turned  her  eyes  away, 
GrieTing   that  he    such   sacrifice    should 

make 
And  kill  his  falcon  for  a  woman's  sake, 
Yet  feelinj^  in  her  heart  a  woman's  pride. 
That  nothmg  she  could  ask  for  was  aenied  ; 
Then  took  her  leave,  and  passed  out  at  the 

gate 
With  footstep  slow  and  soul  disconsolate. 

Three  dm  went  by,  and  lo  I  a  passing- 
Tolled  from  the  little  chapel  in  the  dell ; 
Ten  strokes  Ser  Federigo  heard,  and  said. 
Breathing  a  prayer,  "  Alas  t  her  child  is 

dead  I  ^ 
Three  months  went  by  ;  and  lo  t  a  merrier 

chime 
Rang  from  the  chapel  bells  at  Christmas- 
time ; 
The  ootta^  was  deserted,  and  no  more 
Ser  Fedengo  sat  beside  its  door. 
But  now,  with  servitors  to  do  his  will. 
In  the  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 
Sat  at  the  Christmas  feast,  and  at  his  side 
Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride, 
Never  so  beautiful,  so  kind,  so  fair, 
finthroned  once  more   in   the  old   rustic 

chair. 
High-perched  upon  the  back  of  which  there 

stood 
The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood, 


And  underneath  the    inscription,   with  a 

date, 
*'  All  things  come  rouud  to  him  who  will 

but  wait." 


INTERLUDE 

Soon  as  the  story  reached  its  end. 
One,  over  eager  to  commend. 
Crowned  it  with  injudicious  praise  ; 
And  then  the  voice  of  blame  found  vent, 
And  fanned  the  embers  of  dissent 
Into  a  somewhat  lively  blaze. 

The  Theologian  shook  his  head  ; 

'*  These  old  Italian  tales,"  he  said, 

**  From  the  much-praised  Decameron  down 

Through  all  the  rabble  of  the  rest, 

Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd  ; 

The  gossip  of  a  neighborhood 

In  some  remote  provincial  town, 

A  scandalous  chronicle  at  best  t 

They  seem  to  me  a  stagnant  fen. 

Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  witii  reeds, 

Where  a  white  lilv,  now  and  then. 

Blooms  in  the  midst  of  noxious  weeds 

And  deadly  nightshade  on  its  banks  I " 

To  this  the  Student  straight  replied, 
**  For  the  white  lily,  many  thaiJu  I 
One  should  not  say,  with  too  much  pride, 
Fountain,  I  will  not  drink  of  thee  ! 
Nor  were  it  grateful  to  forget 
That  from  these  reservoirs  and  tanks 
Even  imperial  Shakespeare  drew 
His  Moor  of  Venice,  and  the  Jew, 
And  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
And  many  a  famous  comedy." 

Then  a  long  pause  ;  till  some  one  said, 

"  An  Angel  is  flyine  overhead  I  " 

At  these  words  spake  the  Spanish  Jew, 

And  murmured  with  an  inward  breath  : 

'*  God  grant,  if  what  you  say  be  true, 

It  may  not  be  the  Angel  of  Death  ! " 

And  then  another  pause  ;  and  then, 

Stroking  his  beard,  he  said  ag^in  : 

**  This  brings  back  to  my  memory 

A  story  in  the  Talmud  told, 

That  book  of  gems,  that  book  of  gold. 

Of  wonders  many  and  manifold, 

A  tale  that  often  comes  to  me. 

And  fills  my  heart,  and  haunts  my  brain. 

And  never  wearies  nor  grows  old." 
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THK   STANISH   JKWS   TALE 

THE  I.ECEM)  (iF   KABUI  BEN    I.KVl 

Rabbi  Hr.x  Li.vi,  un  the  Sabhath,  read 

A  voluiiH*  uf  till'  Law,  in  which  it  mu<1, 

**  No  man  ihall   look   uiton   injr  face  ami 

live." 
And  ai  be  read,  be  prayed  that  (lod  would 

pre 
His  faithful  ler^'ant  fgnct  with  mortal  eye 
To  look  upon  Ilia  facu  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  ludden  shadow  on  the  iMig^i 
And,  lifting  up  hi«  eye*,  grown  dim  with 

lie  taw  the  Angel  of  Death   before   him 

■tand. 
Holding  a  naked  sword  in  bis  right  liand. 
Kabbi  tWn  Levi  was  a  righteous  man. 
Yet  thftiugh  his  %'eins  a  chill  of  terror  ran. 
With  trembling  voire  he  said,  **  What  wilt 

tluMi  here  ?  " 
The  Angel  auswere«l,  **  I^  I  the  time  draws 

near 
When  thou  must  die  ;  yet  first,  by  God's 

decree, 
WhaieVr  thou   askest    shall    be    granted 

thee." 
Replied  the  Rabbi,  **  I>*t  these  living  eyes 
First  kiok  upon  my  place  in  IWadise.** 

Then  said  the  Angel,  **  Come  with  me  and 

look.'* 
Rabbi  lien  I^vi  elc>«e«i  the  sacrrd  book, 
.\iid  riMUg,  and  uplifting  his  gray  head, 
**(iive    me  thy  swunl,'    he  to   the    Angel 

said, 
**  Le^t  thuu  fthuuUUt  fall  upon  me  br  the 

way." 
The  Angrl  smiled  and  hastened  to  oliey, 
'l*hrn  led  biui  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 
And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gauug 

down. 
Rabbi  lirn  \jr\i,  with  bi«  living  eye*. 
Might  look  u|mmi  hu  place  in  Panuliae. 

Tlirn  straight  intti  tin*  citv  4if  the  l^ird 
The  lUbiii   li'a|ied  «ith  tiie   Death- .Xngel'i 

■•unl. 
And     tbmugh    the   streets   there   swept    a 

■uiiiirii  brvath 
Clf  k4iuir(hiiitf  I  be  re  unknown,  which  men 

c  all  dt  Alh. 


Meanwhile  the  Aiifal  aUiTed 

cried, 
"Come  bM:k  I"    To  whieh  tW 

voice  replied, 
**  No  t  in  the  name  of  God.  wboai  I 
I    swear    thai    benee    I   will 

more  I " 


Then  all  the  Angels  cried.  «*0  Holy  Ofe^ 
See  what  the  son  of  IjBri  here  haik  4mam ! 
The    kingdom  of    lIcnTcn    kn    tekaa    h% 

violence, 
'  And  in  Thy  name  refnart  to  go  Imbm  f  * 
The    Lord    replied,  •*  M  j  AagoK  k»  wt 

wroth  ; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Uvi  bi«Ak  kk  cuCk? 
I^t  him  rtrmain  ;  for  be  with  ■Mitel  •«• 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  aad  jat  aot  w.* 


Beyond  the  oater  wall  the  Aa«el  ol 
Heard  the  gfvat  voice,  aad  anio,  wilk 
iug  breath, 

"  Give  back  the  sword,  aad  kt  as  go  w 

tt 
wav. 

Whereat  the  Rabbi 

'•  Nay  I 
Anguish  enough  alreody  htdh  it 
Among  the  sons  of  bmb.**    Aad  vWfe  ha 

paused 
He  heard  the  awful  maadato  of  tko  Lm4 
Rt'soumling  through  the  air,  **Givo  koik 

the  sword  l" 

The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  sikoft  pioyi. 
Then    said     he    to    the    drndfol    Aa«ei 


No  human  eye  shall  look  oo  it    _ 
liut  when  thou  takest  away  tka 

men, 
Thvsclf  unseen,  and  with  an 
Thou    wilt    tier  form   the   biddiBf 


The 


iA>rd." 
Angel    took 
swore. 
And  walks  on  earth  onaeen  U 


the  aword 


INTERLUDE 

Hk  enilrd  :  and  a  kind  of  spell 
rpoo  the  iiilent  lisfeaan  felL 
His  solemn  manner  aad  hia 
Had  touched  the  deep,  my 
That  Vibrate  in  each  bttmaa 
Alike,  bat  not  alike  eoofi 
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Xhe  tfoiritiud  world  seemed  near  ; 
And  cloae  above  them,  full  of  fear, 
Its  awful  adumbration  passed, 
A  Inminons  shadow,  vague  and  vast, 
tliey  almost  feared  to  look,  lest  there, 
Embodied  from  the  impalpable  air, 
lliey  might  behold  the  An^l  stand, 
Holding  the  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

-At  last,  but  in  a  voice  subdued, 
^ot  to  disturb  their  dreamy  mood. 
Said  the  Sicilian  :  **  While  you  spoke. 
Telling  your  legend  marvellous, 
Suddenly  in  my  memory  woke 
The  thought  of  one,  now  gone  from  us, 
An  old  Abate,  meek  and  mild. 
My  friend  and  teacher,  when  a  child, 
Who  sometimes  in  those  davs  of  old 
The  legend  of  an  Angel  told. 
Which  ran,  as  I  remember  thus." 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE 
KING   ROBERT  OF    SICILY 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  y almond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 
Apparelled  in  nuignificent  attire. 
With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire, 
On    St.  John's   eve,  at  vespers,  proudly 

sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnifi- 
cat. 
And  as  be  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain, 
He  caught  the  words,  *'  Deposuit  potente$ 
De  $ede,  et  exaUavit  humiU»  ;  " 
And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head 
He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said, 
**  What  mean  these  words  ?  "    The  derk 

made  answer  meet, 
**  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 

seat, 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 
*'  T  is  well  that  such  seditious  words  are 


sung 
Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known. 
There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my 

throne  !  " 
And    leaning  back,   he  yawned  and  fell 

asleep. 
Lolled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 


When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night ; 
The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no 

light, 
Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered  few 

and  faint. 
Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 
He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around. 
But  »w  no  Uving  thing  and  heard  no 

sound. 
He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was 

locked ; 
He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then 

knocked. 
And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  com- 
plaints, 
And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 
The  sounds  retehoed  from  the  roof   and 

walls 
As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their 

stalls. 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  with- 
out 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout. 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of 

praver. 
Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  ''Who  is 

there  ?  " 
£UJf  choked  with  rage.  King  Robert  fiercely 

said, 
**Open:   't  is    I,    the  King  I    Art    thoa 

afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a 

curse, 
''This    is    some    drunken    vagabond,  or 

worse  I" 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal 

wide  ; 
A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride. 
Haggard,  half  naked,  without  liat  or  cloak. 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor 

spoke. 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
And   vanished   like    a    spectre   from    his 

sight. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire. 
Bareheaded,  breathless,  and  besprent  with 

mire. 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  ootrage  desper- 
ate. 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace 
gate; 
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Rnshed  through  the  courtyard,  thrusting 
in  his  rage 

To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page, 

And  hurried  up  the  broad  and  sounding 
stair, 

His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches' 
glare. 

From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless 
speed ; 

Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not 
heed, 

Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room. 

Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with  per- 
fume. 

There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king, 
Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet- 

rmg. 
King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and 

height. 
But  ail  transfigured  with  angelic  light  I 
It  was  an  Angel ;  and  his  presence  there 
With  a  divine  efihilgence  filled  the  air. 
An  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise. 
Though  none  the  hidden  Angel  recognize. 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed. 
The    throneless   monarch   on    the    Angel 

gazed. 
Who  met  his  look  of  anger  and  surprise 
With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes  ; 
Then  said,    "Who  art  thou?    and    why 

com'st  thou  here  ?  " 
To  which   King  Robert  answered  with  a 

sneer, 
"  I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 
From     an    impostor,    who    usurps     my 

throne  I  '^ 
And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words. 
Up  sprang  the  ang^  guests,  and  drew  their 

swords  ; 
The  Angel  answered,  with  unruffled  brow, 
"  Nay,  not  the  filing,  but  the  King's  Jester, 

thou 
Henceforth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scal- 
loped cape, 
And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape  ; 
Thou   shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they 

call, 
And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall ! " 

Deaf  to  King  Robertas  threats  and  cries  and 

prayers, 
They  thrust  him  from  the  hall  and  down 

the  stairs ; 


A  group  of  tittering  pases  ran  before, 
And  as  they  opened  wioe  the  f  oldtng^oor, 
His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange 

alarms. 
The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms, 
And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 
With  the  mock  plaudits  of  **  Long  live  the 

King  I" 

Next  morning,  waking  with  the  day's  first 

beam. 
He  said  within  himself,  **  It  was  a  dream  1  ^ 
But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  tamed  his 

head. 
There  were  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  bed. 
Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discolored  walls. 
Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their 

stalls. 
And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape, 
Shivering  and  chattering  sat  the  wretehed 

ape. 
It  was  no  dream  ;  the  world  he  loved  bo 

much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  toaoh  I 

Days  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned 

again 
To  Sicily  the  old  Satumian  reign  ; 
Under  the  Ansel's  governance  oenign 
The  happy  ishtnd  danced  with  com  mud 

wine. 
And  deep  within  the  mountain's  Iraming 

breast 
Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 

Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 
Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 
Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters 

wear. 
With  look  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare, 
Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are 

shorn. 
By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to 

scorn. 
His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 
What  others   left,  —  he  still  was  unsub- 
dued. 
And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way. 
And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 
Sternly,   though  tenderly,  that  he  might 

feel 
The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 
*<  Art  thou  the  King  ?  "  the  passion  of  his 

woe 
Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow. 
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And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would 

fling 
The  haughty  answer  hack, "  I  am,  I  am  the 

Engl" 

Almost  three    years    were    ended ;  when 

there  came 
Ambassadors  of  gpeat  repute  and  name 
From  y almond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Unto  Ring  Robert,  saying  that  Pope  Ur- 
bane 
By  letter  summoned  them  forthwith  to  come 
On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 
The  Angel  with  great  joy    received  his 

guests, 
And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered 

vests. 
And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine  lined, 
And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 
Then  he  departed  with  them  o'er  the  sea 
Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 
Whose    loveliness   was  more  resplendent 

made 
By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavalcade. 
With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and 

the  stir 
Of  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 
And  lo  I  amone  the  menials,  in  mock  state, 
Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait. 
His  cloak  of  fox-tails  flapping  in  the  wind, 
The  solenm  ape  demurely  perched  behind, 
King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 
In  all  the  country   towns  through   which 

they  went. 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp 

and  blare 
Of  bannered  trumpets,  on  Saint  Peter's 

square. 
Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace. 
Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  g^race. 
While     with     congratulations    and    with 

prayers 
He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares, 
Robert,   the  Jester,  bursting  through  the 

crowd. 
Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud, 
"<  I  am  the  King  1     Look,  and  behold  in 

me 
Robert,  your  brother,  King  of  Sicily  ! 
This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your 

eyes. 
Is  an  impostor  in  a  king's  disguise. 
Do  yon  not  know  me  ?  does  no  voice  within 
Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin  ?  " 


The   Pope  in  silence,  but   with  troubled 

mien. 
Gazed  at  the  Angel's  countenance  serene  ; 
The  Emperor,  laughing,  said, "  It  is  strange 

sport 
To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  Fool  at  court  1 " 
And  the  poor,  baffled  Jester  in  disfi;race 
Was  hustled  back  among  the  populaoe. 

In  solenm  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by. 
And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  the  sky  ; 
The  presence  of  the  Angel,  with  its  li^ht, 
Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 
And  with  new  fervor  filled  the  hearts  of 

men. 
Who  felt  that  Christ   indeed   had  risen 

again. 
Even  the  Jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendor 

saw. 
He  felt  within  a  power  unfelt  before, 
And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber  floor. 
He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 
Sweep  through  the  sUeat  air,  aMending 

heavenward. 

Awl  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 
Valmond  returning  to  the  Danube's  shore. 
Homeward  the  An^l  journeyed,  and  again 
The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his 

train. 
Flashing  along  the  towns  of  Italy 
Unto  SfJemo,  and  from  thence  by  sea. 
And    when    once  more  within  Palermo's 

wall. 
And,  seated  on  the  throne  in  his  great  hall, 
He    heard    the    Angelus    from    convent 

towers. 
As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours. 
He    beckoned  to  King    Robert    to  draw 

nigher, 
And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire  ; 
And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel  said, 
«Art    thou  the   King?"     Then,  bowing 

down  his  head. 
King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his 

breast, 
And  meekly  answered  him  :  **  Thou  know- 

est  best  ! 
My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  let  me  go  hence. 
And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence. 
Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to 

heaven, 
Walk    barefoot,   till  my   guilty    soul  be 

shriven  ! " 
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The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant 

face 
A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place, 
And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and 

clear, 
They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel 

near, 
Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street : 
**  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 

seat, 
Ajid  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  ! " 
And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string  : 
**  I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King!  " 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the 

throne. 
Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo  I  he  was  alone  ! 
But  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old, 
With  ermined  mantle  and   with  cloth  of 

gold; 
And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found 

him  there 
Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent 

prayer. 

INTERLUDE  I 

And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  Saga  of  the  days  of  old. 
**  Tliere  is,"  said  he,  "  a  wondrous  book 
Of  Legends  in  the  old  Norse  tongue. 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Norroway,  — 
Legends  that  once  were  told  or  sung 
In  many  a  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Iceland,  in  the  ancient  day. 
By  wandering  Sag^man  or  Scald  ; 
'Heimskringla'  is  the  yolume  called  ; 
And  he  who  looks  may  find  therein 
The  story  that  I  now  begin." 

And  in  each  pause  the  story  made 

Upon  his  violin  he  played. 

As  an  appropriate  interlude. 

Fragments  of  old  Norwegian  tunes 

That  bound  in  one  the  separate  runes. 

And  held  the  mind  in  perfect  mood. 

Entwining  and  encircling  all 

The  strange  and  antiquated  rhymes 

With  melodies  of  olden  times  ; 

As  over  some  half-mined  wall. 

Disjointed  and  about  to  fall, 

Fresh  woodbines  climb  and  interlace, 

And  keep  the  loosened  stones  in  place. 
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THE  SAGA   OF  KING  OLAF 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THOR 

I  AM  the  Grod  Thor, 
I  am  the  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer  I 
Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  and  fortreUi 
Reign  I  forever  1 

Here  amid  icebergs 
Rule  I  the  nations ; 
This  is  my  hammer, 
Miolner  the  mighty ; 
Giants  and  sorcerers 
Cannot  withstand  it  I 

These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wield  ity 
And  hurl  it  afar  off  ; 
This  is  my  girdle  ; 
Whenever  I  brace  ity 
Strength  is  redoubled  1 

The  light  thon  beholdest 
Stream  through  the  heavenii 
In  flashes  of  crimson, 
Is  but  my  red  beard 
Blown  b^  the  night-wind, 
Affrighting  the  nations  I 

Jove  is  my  brother  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning ; 
The  wheels  of  mv  chariot 
Roll  in  the  thunaer. 
The  blows  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  earthquake  I 

Force  rules  the  world  still. 
Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it ; 
Meekness  is  weakness. 
Strength  is  triumphant, 
Over  the  whole  earth 
Still  U  it  Thor's-Day  I 

Thon  art  a  God  too, 

O  Galilean  I 

And  thus  single-handed 
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Unto  the  combat, 
Gauntlet  or  Gospel, 
Here  I  defy  thee  1 

II 

KING  OLAF*S   RETURN 

And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry, 
Saw  the  red  light  in  the  sky, 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  into  Drontheim  fioriL 

There  he  stood  as  one  who  dreamed  ; 
And  the  red  light  glanced  and  gleamed 

On  the  armor  that  he  wore  ; 
And  he  shouted,  as  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

**  1  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor  ! " 

To  avenge  his  father  slain. 
And  reconquer  realm  and  reign. 

Came  the  youthful  Olaf  home. 
Through  the  midnight  sailing,  sailing, 
Listenmg  to  the  wild  wind's  wailing. 

And  the  dashing  of  the  foam. 

To  his  thoughts  the  sacred  name 
Of  his  mother  Astrid  came. 

And  the  tale  she  oft  had  told 
Of  her  flight  by  secret  passes 
Through  the  mountains  and  morasses, 

To  me  home  of  Hakon  old. 

Then  strange  memories  crowded  back 
Of  Queen  Gunhild's  wrath  and  wrack, 

And  a  hurried  flight  by  sea  ; 
Of  grim  Vikings,  and  the  rapture 
Of  the  sea-fight,  and  the  capture. 

And  the  lue  of  slavery. 

How  a  stranger  watched  his  face 
In  the  Estbonian  market-place. 

Scanned  his  features  one  by  one. 
Saying,  "  We  should  know  each  other  ; 
I  am  Sigurd,  Astrid's  brother, 

Thou  art  Olaf,  Astrid's  son  I " 

Then  as  Queen  AUogia's  page. 
Old  in  honors,  young  in  age. 
Chief  of  all  her  men-at-arms  ; 


Till  vague  whispers,  and  mvsterious. 
Reached  King  Valdemar,  tne  imperious, 
filling  him  with  strange  alarms. 

Then  his  cruisings  o'er  the  seas, 
Westward  to  the  Hebrides 

And  to  Scilly's  rocky  shore  ; 
And  the  hermit's  cavern  dismal, 
Christ's  great  name  and  rites  baptismal 

In  the  ocean's  rush  and  roar. 

All  these  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life. 

As  the  stars'  intenser  light 
Through   the  red  flames  o'er  him  trail- 
in?, 
As  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  in  the  summer  night. 

Trained  for  either  camp  or  court, 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sport. 

Young  and  beautiful  and  tall ; 
Art  of  warfare,  craft  of  chases. 
Swimming,  skating,  snow-shoe  races, 

Excellent  alike  m  all. 

When  at  sea,  with  all  his  rowers, 
He  alone  the  bending  oars 

Outside  of  his  ship  could  run. 
He  the  Smalsor  Horn  ascended. 
And  his  shining  shield  suspended 

On  its  summit,  like  a  sun. 

On  the  ship-rails  he  could  stand. 
Wield  his  sword  with  either  hand, 

And  at  once  two  javelins  throw  ; 
At  all  feasts  where  ale  was  strongest 
Sat  the  merry  monarch  longest^ 

First  to  come  and  last  to  go. 

Norway  never  yet  had  seen 
One  so  beautiful  of  mien. 

One  so  royal  in  attire, 
When  in  arms  completely  furnished. 
Harness  gold-inlaid  and  burnished. 

Mantle  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

Thus  came  Olaf  to  his  own. 
When  upon  the  night-wind  blown 

Passed  that  crv  along  the  shore  ; 
And  he  answered,  while  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

**  1  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor  1 " 
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III 


THORA   OF   RIMOL 


''  Thora  of  Rimol !  hide  me  !  hide  me  ! 

Danger  and  shame  and  death  betide  me  ! 

For  Olaf  the  King  is  hmiting  me  down 

Through   field  and  forest,   through  thorp 
and  town  ! " 
Thus  cried  Jarl  Hakon 
To  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

**  Hakon  Jarl  I  for  the  love  I  bear  thee 
Neither  shall  shame  nor  death  come  near 

thee  ! 
But  the  hiding-place  wherein  thou  must 

lie 
Is  the  cave  underneath  the  swine  in  the 
sty." 
Thus  to  Jarl  Hakon 
Said  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

So  Hakon  Jarl  and  his  base  thrall  Karker 
Crouched    in  the  cave,  than   a  dungeon 

darker, 
As  Olaf  came  riding,  with  men  in  mail, 
Through  the  forest  roads  into  Orkadale, 
Demanding  Jarl  Hakon 
Of  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

**  Rich  and  honored  shall  be  whoever 
The  head  of  Hakon  Jarl  shall  dissever  I " 
Hakon  heard  him,  and  Karker  the  slave. 
Through  the  breathing-holes  of  the  dark- 
some cave. 

Alone  in  her  chamber 

Wept  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

Said  Karker,  the  crafty,  *'I  will  not  slay 

thee! 
For  all  the  king's  gold  I  will  never  betray 

thee  I " 
"  Then  why  dost    thou   turn   so  pale,   O 

churl. 
And  then  again  black  as  the  earth  ?  "  said 

the  Earl. 
More  pale  and  more  faithful 
Was  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

From  a    dream  in  the    night  the   thrall 

started,  saying, 
"  Round  mv  neck  a  gold  ring  King  Olaf 

was  laying  !  " 


And    Hakon  answered,  **  Beware  of  the 

king  1 
He  will  lay  round  thy  neck  a  blood-red 
ring." 
At  the  ring  on  her  finger 
Gazed  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  daybreak  slept  Hakon,  with  sorrows 

encumbered. 
But  screamed  and  drew  np  his  feet  as  lie 

slumbered  ; 
The  thrall  in  the  darkness  plonged  with  his 

knife. 
And  the  Earl  awakened  no  more  in  this 

life. 
But  wakeful  and  weeping 
Sat  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  Nidarholm  the  priests  are  all  singinff. 
Two  ghastly  heads  on  the  gibbet  are  swing- 
ing; 
One  is  Jarl  Hakon's  and  one  is  his  thrall's. 

And  the  people  are  shouting  from  windows 
and  walls ; 
While  alone  in  her  chamber 
Swoons  Thora,  the  fairest  of  wcmieii. 


IV 


QUEEN  SIGRID  THE  HAUGHTY 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  sat  proud  and 

aloft 
In  her  chamber,  that  looked  over  meadow 
and  croft. 
Heart's  dearest, 
Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so  ? 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent, 
Filling  the  room  with  their  fragrant  seent. 

She  heard  the  birds  sing,  she  saw  the  sun 

shine. 
The  air  of  summer  was  sweeter  than  wine. 

Like  a  sword  without  scabbard  the  bright 

river  lay 
Between  her  own  kingdom  and  Norrowaj. 

But  Olaf  the  King  had  sued  for  her  hand, 
The  sword  would  be  sheathed,  the  river 
be  spanned. 
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Her  maidens  were  seated  around  her  knee, 
Working  bright  figures  in  tapestry. 

And  one  was  singing  the  ancient  rune 
Of  Brynhilda's    love   and  the    wrath    of 
Gudrun. 

And  through  it,  and  round  it,  and  over  it 

all 
Sounded  incessant  the  waterfall. 

The  Queen  in   her  hand   held  a  ring  of 

Kold, 
From  the  door  of  Lady's  Temple  old. 

King  Olaf  had  sent  her  this  wedding  gift. 
But  her  thoughts  as  arrows  were  keen  and 
swift. 

She  had  given  the  ring  to  her  goldsmiths 

twain. 
Who  smiled,  as  they  handed  it  back  again. 

And   Sigrid   the   Queen,   in   her  haughty 

way. 
Said,  ''  Why  do  you  smile,  my  goldsmiths, 

say?" 

And   they  answered  :  **  O   Queen !   if  the 

truth  must  be  told, 
The  ring  is  of  copper,  and  not  of  gold  1  *' 

The  lightning  flashed  o'er  her  forehead  and 

cheek. 
She  only  murmured,  she  did  not  speak  : 

*'  If  in  his  gifts  he  can  faithless  be. 
There  will  be  no  g^id  in  his  love  to  me/' 

A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  outer  stair. 
And  in  strode  King  Olaf  with  royal  air. 

He  kissed  the  Queen's  hand,  and  he  whis- 
pered of  love, 
And  swore  to  be  true  as  the  stars  are  above. 

But  she  smiled  with  contempt  as  she  an- 
swered :  "  O  King, 

Will  you  swear  it,  as  Odin  once  swore,  on 
the  ring  ?  " 

And  the  King  :  "  Oh  speak  not  of  Odin  to 

me. 
The  wife  of  King  Olaf  a  Christian  must 

be." 


Looking  straight  at   the   King,  with   her 

level  brows, 
She  said,  '*  I  keep  true  to  my  faith  and  my 

vows." 

Then  the  face  of  King  Olaf  was  darkened 

with  gloom. 
He  rose  in  his  anger  and  strode  through 

the  room. 

"  Why,  then,  should  I  care  to  have  thee  ?  " 

he  said,  — 
*'  A  faded  old  woman,  a  heathenish  jade  !  " 

His  zeal  was  stronger  than  fear  or  love. 
And  he  struck  the  Queen  in  the  face  with 
his  glove. 

Then  forth  from  the  chamber  in  anger  he 

fled. 
And  the  wooden  stairway  shook  with  his 

tread. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  said  under  her 

breath, 
*<This    insult.   King  Olaf,   shall    be    thy 
death  I  " 
Heart's  dearest, 
Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so  ? 


THE  SKERRY   OF   SHRIEKS 

Now  from  all  Kine  Olaf 's  farms 

His  men-at-arms 
Gathered  on  the  Eve  of  Easter  ; 
To  his  house  at  Angvalds-ness 

Fast  they  press. 
Drinking  with  the  royal  feaster. 

Loudly  through  the  wide-flung  door 

Came  the  roar 
Of  the  sea  upon  the  Skerry  ; 
And  its  thunder  loud  and  near 

Reached  the  ear, 
Mingling  with  their  voices  merry. 

"  Hark  1 "  said  Olaf  to  his  Scald, 

Halfred  the  Bald, 
"  Listen  to  that  song,  and  learn  it ! 
Half  my  kingdom  would  I  give. 

As  I  live. 
If  by  such  songs  you  would  earn  it  I 
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'*  For  of  all  the  runes  and  rhymes 

Of  all  times. 
Best  I  like  the  ocean's  dirges, 
When  the  old  harper  heaves  and  rocks, 

His  hoary  locks 
Flowing  and  flashing  in  the  surges  1 " 

Halfred  answered :  **  1  am  called 

The  Unappalled  1 
Nothing  hinders  me  or  daunts  me. 
Hearken  to  me,  then,  O  King, 

While  I  sing 
The  great  Ocean  Song  that  haunts  me." 

*'  I  will  hear  your  song  suhlime 

Some  other  time," 
Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning, 
And  retires  ;  each  laughing  guest 

Applauds  the  lest ; 
Then  they  sleep  till  day  is  dawning. 

Facing  up  and  down  the  yard. 

King  Olaf 's  g^ard 
Saw  the  sea-mist  slowly  creeping 
O'er  the  sands,  and  up  the  hill. 

Gathering  still 
Round  the  house  where  they  were  sleeping. 

It  was  not  the  fog  he  saw, 

Nor  misty  flaw. 
That  ahove  the  landscape  brooded  ; 
It  was  Eyvind  Kallda's  crew 

Oi  warlocks  blue 
With  their  caps  of  darkness  hooded  ! 

Round  and  round  the  house  they  go, 

Weaving  slow 
Maeic  circles  to  encumber 
Ana  imprison  in  their  ring 

Olaf  the  King, 
As  he  helpless  lies  in  slumber. 

Then  athwart  the  vapors  dun 

The  Easter  sun 
Streamed  with  one  broad  track  of  splendor  I 
In  their  real  forms  appeared 

The  warlocks  weird, 
Awful  as  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

Blinded  by  the  light  that  glared. 

They  groped  and  stared. 
Round  about  with  steps  unsteady  ; 
From  his  window  Olaf  gazed, 

And,  amazed, 
**  Who  are  these  strange  people  ?  "  said  he, 


«  Eyvind  Eallda  and  his  men  1 " 

Answered  then 
From  the  yard  a  sturdy  farmer  ; 
While  the  men-at^rms  apace 

Filled  the  place. 
Busily  buckling  on  their  armor. 

From  the  gates  they  sallied  forth. 

South  and  north. 
Scoured  the  island  coast  around  themi 
Seizing  all  the  warlock  band, 

Foot  and  hand 
On  the  Skerry's  rooks  they  bound  them. 

And  at  eve  the  king  agun 

Called  his  train, 
And,  with  all  the  candles  burning, 
Silent  sat  and  heard  once  more 

The  sullen  roar 
Of  the  ocean  tides  returning. 

Shrieks  and  cries  of  wild  despair 

Filled  the  air. 
Growing  fainter  as  they  listened  ; 
Then  the  bursting  surge  alone 

Sounded  on  ;  — 
Thus  the  sorcerers  were  christened  I 

**  Sing,  O  Scald,  your  sone  sublime. 

Your  ocean-rhyme. 
Cried  King  Olaf :  **  it  will  cheer  me  I " 
Said  the  Scald,  with  pallid  cheeks, 

"The  Skerry  of  Shrieks 
Sings  too  loud  for  you  to  hear  me  I " 


VI 


THE  WRAITH  OP  ODIN 

.  J- 

The  guests  were  loud,  the  ale  \4Ba  strong, 
King  Olaf  feasted  late  and  long ; 
The  hoary  Scalds  together  sang  ; 
O'erhead  the  smoky  rafters  njut. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  fogelsang. 

The  door  swung  wide,  with  creak  and  din  ; 
A  blast  of  cold  night-air  came  in, 
And  on  the  threshold  shivering  stood 
A  one-eyed  guest,  with  cloak  and  hood. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  exclaimed,  '*  O  graybeard  pale  ! 
Come  warm  thee  with  this  cup  of  ale." 
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The  foaming  draught  the  old  man  qaaffed, 
The  noisy  guests  looked  on  and  laughed. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  spake  the  King:  "  Be  not  afraid  : 
Sit  here  by  me."     The  guest  obeyed. 
And)  seated  at  the  table,  told 
Tales  of  the  sea,  and  Sagas  old. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

And  ever,  when  the  tale  was  o'er, 
The  King  demanded  yet  one  more  ; 
Till  Sigurd  the  Bishop  smiling  said, 
"  'T  is  Ute,  O  King,  and  time  for  bed." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  retired  ;  the  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  the  rest ; 
The  l%hts  were  out,  the  pages  gone, 
But  still  the  earrulous  g^est  spake  on. 
Dead  riaes  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

As  one  who  from  a  volume  reads, 
He  spake  of  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
Of  Ands  and  cities  he  had  seen, 
AnI  stormy  eulfs  that  tossed  between. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Ihen  from  his  lips  in  music  rolled 
The  Havamal  of  Odin  old, 
^ith  sounds  mysterious  as  the  roar 
Of  billows  on  a  distant  shore. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

'*  Do  we  not  learn  from  runes  and  rhymes 
Made  by  the  gods  in  elder  times. 
And  do  not  still  the  g^reat  Scalds  teach 
That  silence  better  is  than  speech  ?  " 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Smiline  at  ^^^a,  the  King  replied, 
**  Thy  Tore  if^by  thy  tongue  belied  ; 
For  never  was  I  so  enthralled 
Either  by  Saea-man  or  Scald." 

Dea[d  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  Bishop  said,  ^  Late  hours  we  keep  1 
Night    wanes,    O    King !    H  is    time    for 

sleep  I  " 
Then  slept  the  King,  and  when  he  woke 
The  euest  was  gone,  the  morning  broke. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

They  found  the  doors  securely  barred, 
They  found  the  watch-dog  in  the  yard, 


There  was  no  footprint  in  the  grass. 
And  none  had  seen  the  stranger  pass. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Kine  Olaf  crossed  himself  and  said  : 
**  I  know  that  Odin  the  Great  is  dead  ; 
Sure  is  the  triumph  of  our  Faith, 
The  one-eyed  stranger  was  his  wraith.** 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 


VII 

IRON-BEARD 

Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom. 
Blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn, 
Sendine'  his  signal  through   the   land  of 
Drontheim. 

And  to  the  Hus-Ting  held  at  Mere 
Gathered  the  farmers  far  and  near, 
With  their  war  weapons  ready  to  confront 
him. 

Flouehing  under  the  morning  star, 
Old  Iron-Beard  in  Yriar 
Heard  the  summons,  ohuokling  with  a  low 
laugh. 

He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  brow. 
Unharnessed  his  horses  from  the  plough. 
And  clattering  came  on  horseback  to  King 
Olaf. 

He  was  the  chnrliest  of  the  churls  ; 
Little  he  cared  for  long  or  earls  ; 
Bitter  as  home-brewed  ale  were  lus  foam- 
ing passions. 

Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore. 
And  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  he  swore  ; 
He  hated  the  narrow  town,   and  all  its 
fashions. 

But  he  loved  the  freedom  of  his  farm. 
His  ale  at  night,  by  the  fireside  warm, 
Gudrun    his    £iughter,    with    her    flaxen 
tresses. 

He  loved  his  horses  and  his  herds. 
The  smell  of  the  earth,  and  the  song  of 
birds. 
His  well-filled  bams,  his  brook  with  its 
watercreiiea. 
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Huge  and  cumbersome  was  his  frame  ; 
His  beard,  from  which  he  took  his  name, 
Frosty  and  fierce,  like  that  of  Hymer  the 
Giant. 

So  at  the  Hus-Ting  he  appeared. 
The  farmer  of  Yriar,  Iron-Beard, 
On  horseback,  in  an  attitude  defiant. 

And  to  King  Olaf  he  cried  aloud. 
Out  of  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
That    tossed    about    him    like    a    stormy 
ocean : 

"  Such  sacrifices  shalt  thou  bring 
To  Odin  and  to  Thor,  O  King, 
As  other  kings  have  done  in  their  devotion ! " 

King  Olaf  answered  :    **  I  command 
This  land  to  be  a  Christian  land  ; 
Here  is  my  Bishop  who  the  folk  baptizes  ! 

*'  But  if  you  ask  me  to  restore 
Your  sacrifices,  stained  with  gore. 
Then  will  I  offer  human  sacrifices  ! 

**  Not  slaves  and  peasants  shall  they  be, 
But  men  of  note  and  high  degree. 
Such  men  as  Orm  of  Lyra  and  Kar  of 
Gryting  ! " 

Then  to  their  Temple  strode  he  in, 
And  loud  behind  hmoL  heard  the  din 
Of  his  men-at-arms  and  the  peasants  fiercely 
fighting. 

There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood. 
The  image  of  great  Odin  stood. 
And  other  gods,  with  Thor  supreme  among 
them. 

King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  his  huge  war-axe,  gold  inlaid. 
And  downward  shattered  to  the  pavement 
flung  them. 

At  the  same  moment  rose  without. 
From  the  contending  crowd,  a  shout, 
A  mingled  sound  of  triumph  and  of  wailing. 

And  there  upon  the  trampled  plain 
The  farmer  Iron-Beard  lay  slain, 
Midway    between    the    assailed    and   the 
assailing. 


King  Olaf  from  the  doorway  spoke  : 

uiini 
folk,  ■ 


**  Choose  ye   between   two    uings,  my 


To  be  baptized  or  given   up  to  slaugh- 

And  seeing  their  leader  stuik  ..-. «   .>  'd. 
The  people  with  a  murmu-L  s^id, 
''O  King,  baptize  us  with  th'  hoS-  vuti.* .  ' 

So  all  the  Drontheim  land  <       nx 
A  Christian  land  in  name  i      ^.im*. 
In  the  old  gods   do  more     •  («.'  r.u   i  v.-i 
trusting. 

And  as  a  blood-atonement,  svod 
Kinff  Olaf  wed  the  fair  Gudnui  : 
And  thus  in  peace  ended  the  Drcnt-ein 
Hus-TingI 


VIII 

GUDRUN 

On  King  OlaTs  bridal  night 
Shines  tiie  moon  with  tender  light, 
And  across  the  chamber  streams 
Its  tide  of  dreams. 

At  the  fatal  midnight  hour. 
When  all  evil  things  have  power, 
In  the  glimmer  of  the  moon 
Stuids  Gudrun. 

Close  agunst  her  heaving  breast 
Somethmg  in  her  hand  is  pressed ; 
Like  an  icicle,  its  sheen 
Is  cold  and  keen. 

On  the  cairn  are  fixed  her  eyes 
Where  her  murdered  father  lies. 
And  a  voice  remote  and  drear 
She  seems  to  hear. 

What  a  bridal  night  is  this  ! 
Cold  will  be  the  dagger's  kiss  ; 
Laden  with  the  chiU  of  death 
Is  its  breath. 

Like  the  drifting  snow  she  sweeps 
To  the  couch  where  Olaf  sleeps  ; 
Suddenly  he  wakes  and  stirs. 
His  eyes  meet  hers. 
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*«  What  is  that/'  King  Olaf  said, 
<'  Gleams  so  bright  above  my  head  ? 
Wherefore  standest  thou  so  white 
In  pale  moonlight  ?  " 

<*  T  is  the  bodkin  that  I  wear 
When  at  night  I  bind  my  hair  ; 
It  woke  me  falling  on  the  floor  ; 
*T  is  nothing  more." 

"  Forests  have  ears,  and  fields  have  eyes  ; 
Often  treachery  lurking  lies 
Underneath  the  fairest  hair  ! 
Gudrun  beware  ! " 

Ere  the  earliest  peep  of  mom 
Blew  King  Olaf 's  bugle-horn  ; 
And  forever  sundered  ride 
Bridegroom  and  bride  1 


IX 


THANGBRAND  THE  PRIEST 

Short  of  stature,  large  of  limb, 
Burly  face  and  russet  beard, 
All  the  women  stared  at  him, 
When  in  Iceland  he  appeared. 
<' Look  !"  they  said, 
With  nodding  head, 
There  goes  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest" 


« 


All  the  prayers  he  knew  by  rote, 

He  could  preach  like  Chrysostome, 
From  the  Fathers  he  could  quote. 
He  had  even  been  at  Rome. 
A  learned  clerk, 
A  man  of  mark. 
Was  this  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  Priest. 

He  was  quarrelsome  and  loud. 

And  impatient  of  control, 
Boisterous  in  the  market  crowd. 
Boisterous  at  the  wassail-bowl. 
Everywhere 

Would  drink  and  swear. 
Swaggering  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

In  his  house  this  malcontent 

Could  the  King  no  longer  bear. 
So  to  Iceland  he  was  sent 
To  convert  the  heathen  there, 
And  away 
One  summer  day 
Sailed  this  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 


There  in  Iceland,  o'er  their  books 
Pored  the  people  day  and  night. 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks. 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write. 
**  All  this  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  time  1 " 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat. 

Came  the  Scalds  and  Sagarmen  ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Dnmken  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest  ? 

AU  the  folk  in  Altafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand  ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
'*  Iceland  is  the  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon  !  " 
Loud  laughed  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

And  he  answered  :  **  What 's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging  up  and  down. 
When  three  women  and  one  goose 
Make  a  market  in  your  town  t " 
Every  Scald 
Satires  drawled' 
On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

Something  worse  they  did  than  that ; 

And  what  vexed  him  most  of  all 
Was  a  figure  in  shovel  hat, 
Drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  wall ; 
With  words  that  go 
Sprawling  below, 
"  This  is  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. " 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did. 

Then  he  smote  them  might  and  main, 
Thorvald  Veile  and  VeterUd 
Lay  there  in  the  alehouse  slain. 
**  To^y  we  are  eold. 
To-morrow  monla  I " 
Muttered  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

Much  in  fear  of  axe  and  rope. 

Back  to  Norway  sailed  he  then. 
*<  O  King  Olaf  I  little  hope 
Is  there  of  these  Iceland  men  ! " 
Meekly  said. 
With  bending  head. 
Pious  Thangbrand,  Obf  s  Priest 
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RAUD  THE  STRONG 

**  All  the  old  gods  are  dead, 

All  the  wild  warlocks  fled  ; 

But  the  White  Christ  lives  and  reigns, 

And  throughout  my  wide  domains 

His  Grospel  shall  be  spread  ! " 

Ou  the  Evangelists 

Thus  swore  King  Olaf . 

But  still  in  dreams  of  the  night 
Beheld  he  the  crimson  light, 
And  heard  the  voice  that  defied 
Him  who  was  crucified. 
And  challenged  him  to  the  fight. 

To  Sigurd  the  Bishop 

King  Olaf  confessed  it. 

And  Sieurd  the  Bishop  said, 
*'  The  old  gods  are  not  dead, 
For  the  great  Thor  still  reigns, 
And  among  the  Jarls  and  ^Dianes 
The  old  witchcraft  still  is  spread." 

Thus  to  King  Olaf 

Said  Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

<*  Far  north  in  the  Salten  Fiord, 

B^  rapine,  fire,  and  sword, 

Lives  the  Vikinjg,  Raud  the  Strong  ; 

All  the  Godoe  ^les  belong 

To  him  and  his  heathen  horde." 

Thus  went  on  speaking 

Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

**  A  warlock,  a  wizard  is  he. 

And  the  lord  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  ; 

And  whichever  way  he  sails, 

He  has  ever  favoring  gales. 

By  his  craft  in  sorcery." 

Here  the  sign  of  the  cross 
Made  devoutly  King  Olaf. 

*'  With  rites  that  we  both  abhor, 
He  worships  Odin  and  Thor  ; 
So  it  cannot  yet  be  said. 
That  all  the  old  gods  are  dead, 
And  the  warlocks  are  no  more," 

Flushing  with  anger 

Said  Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

Then  Kine  Olaf  cried  aloud  : 

*'  I  will  tuk  with  this  mighty  Baud, 


And  along  the  Salten  Fiord 
Preach  the  Gospel  with  my  sword. 
Or  be  brought  back  in  mv  shroud  1 " 

So  northward  from  Drontheim 

SaUed  King  OLif  1 


XI 


BISHOP  SIGURD  OF  SALTEN  FIORD 

Loud  the  angry  wind  was  wailing 
As  King  Olars  ships  came  sailing 
Northward  out  of  Drontheim  haven 
To  the  mouth  of  Salten  Fiord.- 

Though  the  flying  sesrspray  drenchM 
Fore  and  aft  Uie  rowers  benches, 
Not  a  single  heart  is  craven 

Of  the  champions  there  on  board. 

All  without  the  Fiord  was  quiety 
But  within  it  storm  and  riot, 
Such  as  on  his  Viking  cruises 

Raud  the  Strong  was  wont  to  ride. 

And  the  sea  through  all  its  tide-ways 
Swept  the  reeling  vessels  sideways, 
As  the  leaves  are  swept  through  sluices, 
When  the  flood-gates  open  wide. 

'*  'T  is  the  warlock  I  't  is  the  demon 
Raud  ! "  cried  Sigurd  to  the  seamen  ; 
"  But  the  Lord  is  not  affrighted 
By  the  witchcraft  of  his  foes." 

To  the  ship's  bow  he  ascended, 
By  his  choristers  attended, 
Riound  him  were  the  tapers  lighted. 
And  the  sacred  incense  rose. 

On  the  bow  stood  Bishop  Sigurd, 
In  his  robes,  as  one  transfigured. 
And  the  Crucifix  he  planted 

High  amid  the  rain  and  mist. 

Then  with  holy  water  sprinkled 
All  the  ship  ;  the  mass-bells  tinkled  : 
Loud  the  monks  around  him  chanted, 
Loud  he  read  the  Evangelist. 

As  into  the  Fiord  they  darted. 
On  each  side  the  water  parted  ; 
Down  a  path  like  silver  molten 

Ste»lily  rowed  King  OlaTs  ships  ; 
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Steadily  burned  all  uight  the  tapers, 
And  the  White  Christ  through  the  vapors 
Gleamed  across  the  Fiord  of  Salten, 
As  through  John's  Apocalypse,  — 

Till  at  last  they  reached  Baud's  dwelling 
On  the  little  isle  of  Crelling  ; 
Not  a  g^ard  was  at  the  doorway, 

Not  a  glimmer  of  light  was  seen. 

But  at  anchor,  carved  and  gilded, 
Lay  the  dragon-ship  he  builded  ; 
'T  was  the  g^randest  ship  in  Norway, 
With  its  crest  and  scales  of  green. 

Up  the  stairway,  softly  creeping. 
To  the  loft  where  Raud  was  sleeping, 
With  their  fists  they  burst  asunder 
Bolt  and  bar  that  held  the  door. 

Drunken  with  sleep  and  ale  they  found 

him, 
Dragged  him  from  his  bed  and  bound  him, 
Whue  he  stared  with  stupid  wonder 
At  the  look  and  garb  they  wore. 

Then  King  Olaf  said  :  "  O  SearKing  ! 
Little  time  have  we  for  speaking. 
Choose  between  the  good  and  evil ; 
Be  baptized  !  or  thou  shalt  die  ! " 

But  in  scorn  the  heathen  scoffer 
Answered  :  **  I  disdain  thine  offer ; 
Neither  fear  I  God  nor  Devil ; 

Thee  and  thy  Grospel  I  defy  1 " 

Then  between  his  jaws  distended, 
When  his  frantic  struggles  ended, 
Through  King  Olaf's  horn  an  adder. 

Touched  by  fire,  they  forced  to  glide. 

Sharp  his  tooth  was  as  an  arrow. 

As  he  gnawed  through  bone  and  marrow  ; 

But  without  a  groan  or  shudder, 

Raud  the  Strong  blaspheming  died. 

Then  baptized  they  all  that  reeion. 
Swarthy  Lap  and  fair  Norwegian, 
Far  as  swims  the  salmon,  leaping. 
Up  the  streams  of  Salten  Fiord. 

In  their  temples  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden, 


As  King  Olaf,  onward  sweeping. 

Preached  the  Gospel  with  his  sword. 

Then  he  took  the  carved  and  gilded 
Dragon-ship  that  Raud  had  builded, 
And  the  tiller  single-handed 

Grasping,  sU^red  into  the  main. 

Southward  sailed  the  seargulls  o'er  him. 
Southward  sailed  the  ship  that  bore  him, 
Till  at  Drontheim  haven  landed 
Olaf  and  his  crew  again. 


XII 

KING  OLAF'S  CHRISTMAS 

At  Drontheim,  Olaf  the  King 
Heard  the  bells  of  Yule-tide  rinjr, 

As  he  sat  in  his  banquet-hall, 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale. 
With  his  bearded  Berserks  hale 

And  tall. 

Three  days  his  Yule-tide  feasts 
He  held  with  Bishops  and  Priests, 

And  his  horn  filled  up  to  the  brim  ; 
But  the  ale  Mras  never  too  strong. 
Nor  the  Saga-man's  tale  too  long, 

For  him. 

O'er  his  drinking-horn,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  cross  divine. 

As  he  drank,  and  muttered  his  prayert ; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  of  Thor 

Over  theirs. 

The  gleams  of  the  fire-light  dance 
Upon  helmet  and  hauberk  and  lance. 

And  laugh  in  the  eyes  of  the  King ; 
And  he  cries  to  Halfred  the  Scald, 
Gruy-bearded,  wrinkled,  and  bald, 

«  Sing  I " 

**  Sing  me  a  song  divine, 
With  a  sword  iu  every  line, 

And  this  shall  be  thy  reward." 
And  he  loosened  the  belt  at  bis  waisty 
And  in  front  of  the  singer  placed 

His  sword. 
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**  Quern-biter  of  Hakon  the  Good, 
Wherewith  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  Foot-breadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long. 

Nor 'SO  true." 

Then  the  Scald  took  his  harp  and  sang, 
And  loud  through  the  music  rang 

The  sound  of  that  shining  word  ; 
And  the  harp-strings  a  clangor  made. 
As  if  they  were  struck  with  the  blade 

Of  a  sword. 

And  the  Berserks  round  about 
Broke  forth  into  a  shout 

That  made  the  rafters  ring  : 
They  smote  with  their  fists  on  the  board, 
And  shouted,  **  Long  live  the  Sword, 

And  the  King!" 

But  the  King  said,  '*  O  my  ion, 
I  miss  the  bright  word  in  one 

Of  thy  measures  and  thy  rhymes." 
And  Halfred  the  Scald  replied, 
'**  In  another  't  was  multiplied 

Three  times." 

Then  King  OUf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt. 

And  said,  ''  Do  not  refuse  ; 
Count  well  the  gain  and  the  loss, 
Thor's  hammer  or  Christ's  cross  : 

Choose  ! " 

And  Halfred  the  Scald  said,  '<ThU 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  kiss, 

Who  on  it  was  crucified  !  " 
And  a  shout  went  round  the  board, 
**  In  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord, 

Who  died  I " 

Then  over  the  waste  of  snows 
The  noonday  sun  uprose, 

•    Through  the  driving  mists  revealed. 
Like  the  lifting  of  the  Host, 
By  incense-clouds  almost 
Concealed. 

On  the  shining  wall  a  vast 
And  shadowy  cross  was  cast 

From  the  hilt  of  the  lifted  sword. 
And  in  foaming  cups  of  ale 
The  Berserks  drank  **  Was-hael  I 

To  the  Lord  I  " 


XIII 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  LONG  SERPENT 

Thorberg  Skafting,  master-builder. 

In  his  ship-yard  by  the  sea. 
Whistling,  said,  **  It  would  bewilder 
Any  man  but  Thorberg  Skafting, 
Any  man  but  me  1 " 

Near  him  lay  the  Dragon  stranded. 

Built  of  old  by  Rand  the  Strong, 
And  King  Olaf  had  commanded 
He  should  build  another  Dragon, 
Twice  as  large  and  long. 

Therefore  whistled  Thorberg  Skafting, 
As  he  sat  with  half-closed  eyes. 

And  his  head  turned  sideways,  drafting 

That  new  vessel  for  King  Olaf 
Twice  the  Dragon's  size. 

Round  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 
Mallet  huge  and  heavy  axe  ; 

Workmen  laughed  and  sang  and  danr 
ored ; 

Whirred  the  wheels,  that  into  rigging 
Spun  the  shining  flax ! 

All  this  tumult  heard  the  master,  — 

It  was  music  to  his  ear  ; 
Fancy  whispered  all  the  faster, 
«Men    shall    hear    of    Thorberg    Skaft 
ing 

For  a  hundred  year ! " 

Workmen  sweating  at  the  forges 
Fashioned  iron  bolt  and  bar. 
Like  a  warlock's  midnight  oreies 
Smoked  and  bubbled  the  black  caldron 
With  the  boiling  tar. 

Did  the  warlocks  mingle  in  it, 

Thorberg  Skafting,  any  curse  ? 
Could  you  not  be  gone  a  mmute 
But  some  mischief  must  be  doing, 
Turning  bad  to  worse  ? 

'T  was  an  ill  wind  that  came  wafting 
From  his  homestead  words  of  woe  ; 

To  his  farm  went  Thorberg  Skafting, 

Oft  repeating  to  his  workmen. 
Build  ye  thus  and  so. 
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After  loDg  delays  returning 

Came  the  master  back  by  night ; 

To  his  ship-yard  longing,  yearning, 

Hurried  he,  and  did  not  leave  it 
Till  the  morning's  light. 

"  Come  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling  ! '' 
On  the  morrow  said  the  King  ; 

''  Finished  now  from  keel  to  carling  ; 

Never  yet  was  seen  in  Norwav 
Such  a  wondrous  thing  ! 

In  the  ship-yard,  idly  talking, 

At  the  ship  the  workmen  stared  : 
Some  one,  all  their  labor  balking, 
Down  her  sides  had  cut  deep  gashes, 
Not  a  plank  was  spared ! 

«  Death  be  to  the  evil-doer  ! " 

With  an  oath  King  Olaf  spoke  ; 
<'  But  rewards  to  his  pursuer  ! '' 
And  with  wrath  his  face  grew  redder 
Than  his  scarlet  cloak. 

Straight  the  master-builder,  smiling. 
Answered  thus  the  angry  King  : 

"  Cease  blaspheming  and  reviling, 

Olaf,  it  was  Thorberg  Skafting 
Who  has  done  tnis  thing  t  " 

Then  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  plank- 
ing. 

Till  the  King,  delighted,  swore. 
With  much  landing  and  much  thanking, 
**  Handsomer  is  now  my  Dragon 

Than  she  was  before  !  " 

Seventy  ells  and  four  extended 

On  the  gprass  the  vessel's  keel ; 

High  above  it,  g^t  and  splendid, 

Rcoe  the  figure-head  ferocious 
With  its  crest  of  steel. 

Then  they  launched  her  from  the  tressels. 
In  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea  ; 

She  was  the  grandest  of  all  vessels. 

Never  ship  was  built  in  Norway 
Half  so  fine  as  she  ! 

The  Lone  Serpent  was  she  christened, 

'Mid  the  roar  of  cheer  on  cheer  ! 
They  who  to  the  Sa^  listened 
Heuti  the  name  of  Thorberg  Skafting 
For  a  hundred  year  ! 


XIV 
THE  CREW  OF  THE  LONG  SERPENT 

Safe  at  anchor  in  Drontheim  bay 
King  Olaf 's  fleet  assembled  lay, 

^d,  striped  with  white  and  blue, 
Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner, 
As  alights  the  screaming  lanner  ; 
Lustily  cheered,  in  their  wild  manner. 

The  Long  Serpent's  crew. 

Her  forecastle  man  was  Ulf  the  Red  ; 
Like  a  wolf's  was  his  shaggy  head, 

His  teeth  as  large  and  white  ; 
His  beard,  of  gray  and  russet  blended. 
Round  as  a  swallow's  nest  descended  ; 
As  standard-bearer  he  defended 

Olaf 's  flag  in  the  fight 

Near  him  Kolbiom  had  his  place, 
Like  the  King  in  garb  and  race, 

So  gallant  and  so  hale  ; 
Every  cabin-bo^  and  varlet 
Wondered  at  his  cloak  of  scarlet ; 
Like  a  river,  frozen  and  star-lit. 

Gleamed  his  coat  of  mail. 

By  the  bulkhead,  tall  and  dark, 
Stood  Thrand  Rame  of  Thelemark, 

A  figure  gannt  and  ^rand  ; 
On  his  hairy  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  anchor,  azure-tinted  ; 
Like  Thor's  hammer,  huge  and  dinted 

Was  his  brawny  hand. 

Einar  Tamberskelver,  bare 
To  the  winds  his  golden  hair. 

By  the  mainmast  stood  ; 
Graceful  was  his  form,  and  slender. 
And  his  eyes  were  deep  and  tender 
As  a  woman's,  in  the  splendor 

Of  her  maidenhood. 

In  the  fore-hold  Biom  and  Bork 
Watched  the  sailors  at  their  work  : 

Heavens  !  how  they  swore  ! 
Thirty  men  they  each  commanded, 
Iron-sinewed,  homy-handed, 
Shoulders  broad,  and  chests  expanded, 

Tugging  at  the 


These,  and  many  more  like  these, 
With  King  Olaf  sailed  the 
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Till  the  waters  vast 
Filled  them  with  a  vagae  devotion, 
With  the  freedom  and  the  motion, 
With  the  roll  and  roar  of  ocean 

And  the  sounding  blast. 

When  they  landed  from  the  fleet, 
How    they    roared    through    Drontheim's 
street, 
Boisterous  as  the  eale  I 
How    they    laugheS    and    stamped    and 

pounded, 
Till  the  tavern  roof  resounded 
And  the  host  looked  on  astounded 
As  they  drank  the  ale  ! 

Never  saw  the  wild  North  Sea 
Such  a  gallant  company 

Sail  its  billows  blue,! 
Never,  while  they  cruised  and  quarrelled, 
Old  King  Gorm,  or  Blne-Tooth  Harald, 
Owned  a  ship  so  well  apparelled. 

Boasted  such  a  crew  I 


XV 


A  LITTLE  BIRD  IN  THE  AIR 

A  little  bird  in  the  air 

Is  singing  of  Thyri  the  fair. 

The  sister  of  Svend  the  Dane  ; 

And  the  song  of  the  garrulous  bird 

In  the  streets  of  the  town  is  heard. 

And  repeated  again  and  again. 

Hoist  up  your  sails  of  siDc, 

And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

To  King  Burislaf,  it  is  said. 
Was  the  beautiful  Thyri  wed. 

And  a  sorrowful  bride  went  she  ; 
And  after  a  week  and  a  day 
She  has  fled  away  and  away 

From  his  town  by  the  stormy  sea. 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

They  say,  that  through  heat  and  through 

cold, 
Through    weald,   they  say,    and   through 
wold, 
By  day  and  by  night,  they  say. 
She  has  fled  ;  and  the  gossips  report 
She  has  come  to  King  Olafs  court. 
And  the  town  is  aU  in  dismay. 


Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

It  is  whispered  King  Olaf  has  seen, 
Has  talked  with  the  beautiful  Queen  ; 

And  they  wonder  how  it  will  end  ; 
For  surely,  if  here  she  remain, 
It  is  war  with  King  Svend  the  Dane, 
And  King  BurisUf  the  Vend  ! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

Oh,  greatest  wonder  of  all  I 

It  is  published  in  hamlet  and  hall, 

It  roars  like  a  flame  that  is  fanned  I 
The  King  —  ves,  Olaf  the  King  — 
Has  wedded  her  with  his  ring, 
And  Thyri  is  Queen  in  the  land  ! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 


XVI 

QUEEN  THYRI  AND  THE  ANGELICA  STALKS 

Northward  over  Drontheim, 
Flew  the  clamorous  sea-gulls, 
Sang  the  lark  and  linnet 
From  the  meadows  green  ; 

Weeping  in  her  chamber. 
Lonely  and  unhappy, 
Sat  the  Drottning  Thyri, 
Sat  King  Olaf^  Queen. 

In  at  all  the  windows 
Streamed  the  pleasant  sunshine. 
On  the  roof  aoove  her 
Softly  cooed  the  dove  ; 

But  the  sound  she  heard  not, 
Nor  the  sunshine  heeded, 
For  the  thoughts  of  Thyri 
Were  not  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  King  Olaf  entered, 
Beautiful  as  morning. 
Like  the  sun  at  Easter 
Shone  his  happy  face  ; 

In  his  hand  he  carried 
Angelicas  uprooted. 
With  delicious  fragrance 
Filling  all  the  place. 
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Like  a  rainy  midniglit 
Sat  the  Drottning  Thyri, 
Even  the  smile  of  Olai 

Could  not  cheer  her  gloom  ; 

Nor  the  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture, 
And  with  words  as  pleasant 
As  their  own  perfume. 

In  her  bands  he  placed  them. 
And  her  jewelled  fingers 
Through  the  green  leaves  glistened 
Like  the  dews  of  mom  ; 

But  she  cast  them  from  her, 
Haughty  and  indignant, 
On  the  floor  she  threw  them 
With  a  look  of  scorn. 

**  Richer  presents,"  said  she, 
"  Graye  Ring  Harald  Grormson 
To  the  Queen,  my  mother, 
Than  such  worthless  weeds  ; 

"  When  he  ravaged  Norway, 
Laying  waste  the  kingdom, 
Seizing  scatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  needs. 

'*  But  thou  darest  not  venture 
Through  the  Sound  to  Vendland, 
My  domains  to  rescue 
From  King  Burislaf  ; 

"  Lest  King  Svend  of  Denmark, 
Forked  Beard,  my  brother. 
Scatter  all  thy  vessels 
As  the  wind  the  chaff." 

Then  up  sprang  King  Olaf, 
Like  a  reindeer  bounding, 
With  an  oath  he  answered 
Thus  the  luckless  Queen  : 

"  Never  yet  did  Olaf 
Fear  King  Svend  of  Denmark  ; 
This  rio^ht  hand  shall  hale  him 
By  his  forked  chin  ! " 

Then  he  left  the  chamber, 
Thundering  through  the  doorway. 
Loud  his  steps  resounded 
Down  the  outer  stair. 


Smarting  with  the  insult. 
Through  the  streets  of  Drontheim 
Strode  he  red  and  wrathful, 
With  his  stately  air. 

All  his  ships  he  gathered, 
Summoned  all  his  forces, 
Making  his  war  levy 
In  the  region  round. 

Down  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea^^ulls. 
Sailed  the  fleet  of  Olaf 
Through  the  Danish  Sound. 

With  his  own  hand  fearless 
Steered  he  the  Long  Serpent, 
Strained  the  creaking  cordage, 
Bent  each  bpom  and  gaff  ; 

• 

Till  in  Vendland  landing. 
The  domains  of  Thyri 
He  redeemed  and  rescued 
From  King  Burislaf. 

Then  said  Olaf,  hiaghing, 
**  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  ns 
Like  a  woman's  hair  I 

"  Now  will  I  confess  it, 
Better  thines  are  jewels 
Than  angehca  stalks  are 
For  a  queen  to  wear." 


XVII 

KING  SVEND  OF  THE  FORKED  BEARD 

Loudly  the  sailors  cheered 
Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard, 
As  with  his  fleet  he  steered 

Southward  to  Vendland ; 
Where  with  their  courses  hauled 
All  were  tosether  called. 
Under  the  Ue  of  Svald 

Near  to  the  mainland. 

After  Queen  Gunhild's  death. 
So  the  old  Saga  saith, 
Pliehted  King  Svend  his  faith 
To  Sigrid  tiie  Haughty  ; 
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And  to  avenge  his  bride, 
Soothing  her  wounded  pride, 
Over  the  waters  vnde 
King  Olaf  sought  he. 

Still  on  her  scornful  face, 
Blushing  with  deep  disgrace, 
Bore  she  the  crimson  trace 

Of  Olaf 's  gauntlet ; 
Like  a  malignant  star, 
Blazing  in  heaven  afar. 
Bed  shone  the  angry  scar 

Under  her  frontlet. 

Oft  to  King  Svend  she  spake, 
«  For  thine  own  honor's  sake 
Shalt  thou  swift  vengeance  take 

On  the  vile  cowara  I " 
Until  the  King  at  last, 
Gusty  and  overcast, 
Like  a  tempestuous  blast 

Threatened  and  lowered. 

Soon  as  the  Spring  appeared, 
Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard 
High  his  red  standard  reared, 

Eager  for  battle ; 
While  every  warlike  Dane, 
Seizin?  his  arms  again, 
Left  s3l  unsown  the  grain. 

Unhoused  the  cattle. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  King 
Summoned  in  haste  a  Thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 

In  aid  of  Denmark  ; 
Eric  the  Norseman,  too. 
As  the  war-tidings  flew. 
Sailed  with  a  chosen  crew 

From  Lapland  and  Finmark. 

So  upon  Easter  day 

Sailed  the  three  kings  away. 

Out  of  the  sheltered  bay. 

In  the  bright  season  ; 
With  them  Earl  Sigvald  came. 
Eager  for  spoil  and  fame  ; 
Pity  that  such  a  name 

Stooped  to  such  treason  ! 

Safe  under  Svald  at  last. 
Now  were  their  anchors  cast. 
Safe  from  the  sea  and  blast. 
Plotted  the  three  kings  ; 


While,  with  a  base  intent, 
Southward  Earl  Sigvald  went, 
On  a  foul  errand  bent. 
Unto  the  Sea-kings. 

Thence  to  hold  on  his  course 
Unto  Kin?  Olafs  force. 
Lying  vriuiin  the  hoarse 

Mouths  of  Stet-haven ; 
Him  to  ensnare  and  bring 
Unto  the  Danish  king, 
Who  his  dead  corse  would  fling 

Forth  to  the  raven  I 


XVIII 

KING  OLAF  AND  EARL  SIGVALD 

On  the  gray  sea-sands 
King  O&f  stands. 
Northward  and  seaward 
He  points  with  his  hands. 

With  eddpr  and  whirl 
The  sea-tides  curl. 
Washing  the  sandals 
Of  Sigvald  the  Earl. 

The  mariners  shout. 
The  ships  swing  about, 
The  yaras  are  all  hoisted. 
The  sails  flutter  out 

The  war-horns  are  played, 
The  anchors  are  weighed. 
Like  moths  in  the  distance 
The  sails  flit  and  fade. 

The  sea  is  like  lead. 
The  harbor  lies  dead. 
As  a  corse  on  the  sea-shore. 
Whose  spirit  has  fled  ! 

On  that  fatal  day. 
The  histories  say. 
Seventy  vessels 
Sailed  out  of  the  bay. 

But  soon  scattered  wide 
O'er  the  billows  they  ride, 
While  Sisn^ald  and  Okf 
Sail  side  by  side. 
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Cried  the  Earl :  *'  Follow  me  ! 
I  your  pilot  will  be, 
For  I  know  all  the  ohaimels 
Where  flows  the  deep  sea  ! " 

So  into  the  strait 
Where  his  foes  lie  in  wait, 
Gallant  King  Olaf 
Sails  to  his  fate  ! 

Then  the  sea-fog  veils 
The  ships  and  their  sails  ; 
Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty, 
Thy  vengeance  prevails  ! 


XIX 
KING  OLAF'S   war-horns 

«  Strike  the  sails  I "  King  Olaf  said  ; 
"  Never  shall  men  of  mine  take  flight ; 
Never  away  from  battle  I  fled, 
Never  away  from  my  foes  ! 

Let  God  dispose 
Of  my  life  in  the  fight !  " 

**  Sound  the  horns  !  "  said  Olaf  the  King  ; 
And  suddenly  through  the  drifting  brume 
The  blare  of  the  horns  began  to  nng. 
Like  the  terrible  trumpet  shock 

Of  Regnarock, 
On  the  Day  of  Doom  ! 

Louder  and  louder  the  war-horns  sang 
Over  the  level  floor  of  the  flood  ; 
All  the  sails  came  down  with  a  clang. 
And  there  in  the  midst  overhead 

The  sun  hung  red 
As  a  drop  of  blood. 

Drifting  down  on  the  Danish  fleet 
Three  together  the  ships  were  lashed. 
So  that  neither  should  turn  and  retreat ; 
In  the  midst,  but  in  front  of  the  rest. 

The  burnished  crest 
Of  the  Serpent  flashed. 

King  Olaf  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
With  bow  of  ash  and  arrows  of  oak. 
His  gilded  shield  was  without  a  fleck. 
His  helmet  inlaid  with  toM, 

And  in  many  a  fold 
Hung  his  crimson  cloak. 


On  the  forecastle  Ulf  the  Red 
Watched  the  lashing  of  the  ships  ; 
*'  If  the  Serpent  lie  so  far  ahead. 
We  shall  have  hard  work  of  it  here," 

Said  he  with  a  sneer 
On  his  bearded  lips. 

King  Olaf  laid  an  arrow  on  string, 
**  Have  I  a  coward  on  board  ?  "  said  he. 
**  Shoot  it  another  way,  O  King ! '' 
Sullenly  answered  Ulf, 
The  old  sea-wolf ; 
*<  You  have  need  of  me  !  " 

In  front  came  Svend,  the    King  of  tba 

Danes, 
Sweeping  down  with  his  fifty  rowers  ; 
To  the  right,  the  Swedish  king  with  his 

thanes  ; 
And  on  board  of  the  Iron  Beaid 

Earl  Eric  steered 
To  the  left  with  his  oars. 

*<  These  soft  Danes  and  Swedes,"  said  the 

King, 
**  At  home  vrith  their  wives  had  better  stay, 
Thau  come  within  reach  of  my  Serpent's 

sting  : 
But  where  Eric  the  Norseman  leads 

Heroic  deeds 
Will  be  done  to-day  ! " 

Then  as  together  the  vessels  crashed, 
Eric  severed  the  cables  of  hide, 
With  which  King  OlaTs  ships  were  lashed, 
And  left  them  to  drive  and  drift 

With  the  currents  swift 
Of  the  outward  tide. 

Louder  the  war-horns  growl  and  snarl, 
Sharper  the  dragons  bite  and  sting  ! 
Eric  the  son  of  Hakon  Jarl 
A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea 

Fledges  to  thee, 
Olaf  the  King  ! 


XX 

EINAR  TAMBERSKELVER 

It  was  Einar  Tambenkelver 

Stood  beside  the  mast ; 
From  his  yew-bow,  tipped  with  silver, 

Flew  the  arrows  fast ; 
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Aimed  at  £ric  unavailing, 

As  he  sat  concealed, 
Half  behind  the  quarter-railing, 

Half  behind  his  shield. 

First  an  arrow  struck  the  tiller, 

Just  above  his  head  ; 
«  Sing,  O  £y  vind  Skaldaspiller/' 

Then  Earl  Eric  said. 
**  Sing  the  song  of  Hakon  dying, 

Sing  his  funeral  wail  I  " 
And  another  arrow  flyine 

Grazed  his  coat  of  mail. 

Turning  to  a  Lapland  yeoman. 

As  the  arrow  passed. 
Said  Earl  Eric,  '*  Shoot  that  bowman 

Standing  by  the  mast." 
Sooner  thsm  the  word  was  spoken 

Flew  the  yeoman's  shaft ; 
Einar's  bow  in  twain  was  broken, 

Einar  only  laughed. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter-deck. 
"  Something  heard  I  like  the  stranding 

Of  a  shattered  wreck." 
Einar  then,  the  arrow  taking 

From  the  loosened  string. 
Answered,  "  That  was  Norway  breaking 

From  thy  hand,  O  Ring  ! " 

''  Thou  art  but  a  poor  diviner," 

Straightway  Olaf  said  ; 
''  Take  my  bow,  and  svrifter,  Einar, 

Let  thy  shafts  be  sped." 
Of  his  bows  the  fairest  choosing, 

Reached  he  from  above  ; 
Einar  saw  the  blood-drops  oozing 

Through  his  iron  glove. 

But  the  bow  was  thin  and  narrow  ; 

At  the  first  assay. 
O'er  its  head  he  drew  the  arrow. 

Flung  the  bow  away  ; 
Said,  with  hot  and  angry  temper 

Flushing  in  his  cheek, 
*'  Olaf  !  for  so  great  a  Kftmper 

Are  thy  bows  too  weak  !  ' 


)> 


Then,  with  smile  of  joy  defiant 

On  his  beardless  Up, 
Scaled  he,  light  and  self-reliant, 

Eric's  dragon-ship. 


Loose  his  golden  locks  were  flowing, 
Bright  his  armor  gleamed  ; 

Like  baint  Michael  overthrowing 
Lucifer  he  seemed. 


XXI 

KING  OLAP'S  DEATH-DRINK 

All  day  has  the  battle  raged. 
All  day  have  the  ships  engaged. 
But  not  yet  is  assuaged 
The  vengeance  of  Eric  the  Earl. 

The  decks  vrith  blood  are  red. 
The  arrows  of  death  are  sped. 
The  ships  are  filled  with  the  dead. 
And  the  spears  the  champions  hurl. 

They  drift  as  wrecks  on  the  tide, 
The  grappling-irons  are  plied. 
The  boarders  climb  up  the  side. 
The  shouts  are  feeble  and  few. 


Ah  !  never  shall  Norway  again 
See  her  sailors  come  back  o'er  the 
They  all  lie  wounded  or  slain, 
Or  asleep  in  the  biUows  blue  I 


On  the  deck  stands  Olaf  the  King, 
Around  him  whistle  and  sing 
The  spears  that  the  foemen  fling, 
And  the  stones  they  hurl  with  Uieir  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stones  and  the  spears, 
Kolbiom,  the  marshal,  appears. 
His  shield  in  the  air  he  uprears, 
By  the  side  of  King  Olaf  he  stands. 

Over  the  slippery  wreck 
Of  the  Long  Serpent's  deck 
Sweeps  Eric  with  hardly  a  check, 
His  lips  with  anger  are  pale  ; 

He  hews  with  his  axe  at  the  mast. 
Till  it  falls,  with  the  saib  overcast, 
Like  a  snow-covered  pine  in  the  vast 
Dim  forests  of  Orkadale. 

Seeking  King  Olaf  then. 
He  rushes  an  with  his  men. 
As  a  hunter  into  the  den 

Of  the  bear,  when  he  stands  at  bay. 
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"  Remember  Jarl  Hakon  !  **  he  cries  ; 
When  lo  !  on  his  wondering  eyes, 
Two  kingly  figures  arise, 
Two  Olaf s  in  warlike  array  t 

Then  Kolbiom  speaks  in  the  ear 
Of  King  Olaf  a  word  of  cheer, 
In  a  whisper  that  none  may  hear. 
With  a  smile  on  his  tremulous  lip  ; 

Two  shields  raised  high  in  the  air, 
Two  flashes  of  golden  hair. 
Two  scarlet  meteors'  glare, 

And  both  have  leaped  from  the  ship. 

Earl  Eric's  men  in  the  boats 
Seize  Kolbiom 's  shield  as  it  floats. 
And  cry,  from  their  hairy  throats, 
«  See  t  it  is  OUf  the  King  !  " 

While  far  on  the  opposite  side 
Floats  another  shield  on  the  tide. 
Like  a  jewel  set  in  the  wide 
Searcurrent's  eddying  ring. 

There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale. 
How  the  King  stripped  off  his  mail. 
Like  leaves  of  the  orown  sea-kale. 
As  he  swam  beneath  the  main  ; 

But  the  young  grew  old  and  gray, 
And  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
In  his  kingdom  of  Norroway 
Was  King  Olaf  seen  again  ! 


XXII 

THE   NUN   OF  NIDAROS 

In  the  convent  of  Drontheim, 
Alone  in  her  chamber 
Knelt  Astrid  the  Abbess, 
At  midnight,  adoring. 
Beseeching,  entreating 
The  Virgin  and  Mother. 

She  heard  in  the  silence 
The  voice  of  one  speaking. 
Without  in  the  darkness, 
In  gusts  of  the  night-wind, 
Now  louder,  now  nearer. 
Now  lost  in  the  distance. 


The  voice  of  a  stranger 
It  seemed  as  she  listened, 
Of  some  one  who  answered 
Beseeching,  imploring, 
A  cry  from  afar  off 
She  could  not  distinguish. 

The  voice  of  Saint  John, 
The  beloved  disciple. 
Who  wandered  and  waited 
The  Master's  appearance. 
Alone  in  the  dujcness. 
Unsheltered  and  friendless. 

« It  is  accepted, 

The  angry  defiance. 

The  challenge  of  battle  ! 

It  is  aocept^. 

But  not  with  the  weapons 

Of  war  that  thou  wiefdest  I 

''  Cross  against  corselet, 
Love  agamst  hatred, 
Peaoe-cry  for  war-cry ! 
Patience  is  powerful ; 
He  that  o'eroometh 
Hath  power  o'er  the  nations  ! 

"  As  torrents  in  summer. 
Half  dried  in  their  channels, 
Suddenly  rise,  though  the 
Sky  is  still  cloudless. 
For  rain  has  been  falling 
Far  off  at  their  fountains  ; 

''  So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o'erflowing. 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining ! 

"  Stronger  than  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
Swifter  than  arrows 
The  light  of  the  truth  is, 
Greater  than  aneer 
Is  love,  and  snbaueth  ! 

**  Thou  art  a  phantom, 
A  shape  of  the  sea-mist, 
A  shape  of  the  brumal 
Rain,  and  the  darkness 
Fearful  and  formless  ; 
Day  dawns  and  thou  art  not  I 
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<*  The  dawu  is  not  distant, 
Nor  is  the  night  starless  ; 
Love  is  eternal ! 
God  is  still  God,  and 
His  faith  shall  not  fail  us  ; 
Christ  is  eternal ! " 


INTERLUDE 

A  STRAIN  of  music  dosed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monotonous,  funeral  wail, 
lliat  vrith  its  cadence,  wild  and  sweet, 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete. 

"  Thank  God,"  the  Theolonan  said, 
'*  The  reign  of  violence  is  dead. 
Or  djinj^  surely  from  the  world  ; 
While  Love  triumphant  reigns  instead. 
And  in  a  brighter  sky  overhead 
His  blessed  banners  are  unfurled. 
And  most  of  all  thank  Grod  for  this  : 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds. 
And  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleeds. 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies. 

**  I  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  bell's  melodious  din, 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear  the  prayer,  with  words  that  scorch 

Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch, 

I  hear  the  sermon  upon  sin. 

With  threatenings  of  the  last  account 

And  all,  translated  in  the  air, 

Reach  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord's  Prayer, 

And  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

'*  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 
Must  it  be  Athanasian  creeds, 
Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads  ? 
Must  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ? 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 
The  Christian  Church  the  year  embalms 
With  evergreens  and  boughs  of  palms. 
And  fills  the  air  with  litanies  ? 

"I  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  God  that  he  is  not  like  me  ; 
In  my  humiliation  dressed, 
I  only  stand  and  beat  my  breast. 
And  pray  for  human  charity. 


*'  Not  to  one  church  alone,  bat  seven. 
The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  heaven  ; 
And  unto  each  the  promise  came, 
Diversified,  but  still  the  same  ; 
For  him  that  overcometh  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone, 
The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne, 
And  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star  I 

"  Ah  !  to  how  many  Faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  thines  unseen. 
But  a  dim  shadow,  uat  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts, 
For  whom  no  Mau  of  Sorrows  died. 
For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 
And  Christ  a  phantom  crucified  ! 

''  For  others  a  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead. 
The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
Blesses  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
And  all  their  looks  and  words  repeat 
Old  Fuller's  saying,  wise  and  sweet, 
Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove. 
The  Holy  Ghoet  came  from  above. 

<<  And  this  brings  back  to  me  a  tale 
So  sad  the  hearer  well  may  quail. 
And  question  if  such  things  can  be  ; 
Yet  in  the  chronicles  of  Spain 
Down  the  dark  pages  runs  this  stain. 
And  naught  can  wash  them  white  again. 
So  fearful  is  the  tragedy." 
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TORQUEMADA 

**  December  6  [at  midnight].  Fbdahed  Torqu§mada^ 
—  a  diamal  >tonr  of  fMi>ttci»m ;  but  in  ita  main  pointa 
historic  See  ]5e  CMa^TO,Prot€staiUu  BtpaMokUt  page 
310." 

In  the  heroic  days  when  Ferdinand 
And  Isabella  ruled  the  Spanish  land, 
And  Torquemada,  with  lus  subtle  brain, 
Ruled  them  as  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, 
In  a  great  castle  near  Valladolid, 
Moated  and  high  and  by  fair  woodlands 

hid. 
There  dwelt,  as  from  the  chronicles  we 

learn. 
An  old  Hidalgo  proud  and  tacitom. 
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Whose  name  has  perished,  with  his  towers 

of  stone, 
And  all  his  actions  save  this  one  alone  ; 
This  one,  so  terrible,  perhaps  't  were  best 
If  it,  too,  were  forgotten  with  the  rest ; 
Unless,  perchance,  our  eyes  can  see  therein 
The  martyrdom  triumphant  o'er  the  sin  ; 
A  double  picture,  with  its  gloom  and  glow, 
The  splendor  overhead,  the  death  below. 

This  sombre  man  counted  each  day  as  lost 
On   which  his    feet    no  sacred   threshold 

crossed  ; 
And  when  he  chanced  the  passing  Host  to 

meet. 
He    knelt    and    prayed  devoutly   in    the 

street  ; 
Oft  he  confessed  ;  and  with  each  mutinous 

thought. 
As  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  he  fought. 
In  deep    contrition   scourged    himself    in 

Lent, 
Walked  in  processions,  with  his  head  down 

bent. 
At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen. 
Ana  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough   of 

green. 
His  sole  diversion  was  to  hunt  the  boar 
Through  tangled    thickets   of    the  forest 

hoar, 
Or  with  his  jingline  mules  to  hurry  down 
To  some  grand  bull-fight  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town, 
Or  in  the  crowd  with  lighted  taper  stand, 
Wheu  Jews  were  burned,  or  banished  from 

the  land. 
Then  stirred  within  him  a  tumultuous  joy  ; 
The  demon  whose  delight  is  to  destroy 
Shook   him,  and  shouted  with  a  trumpet 

tone, 
«<  Kill !  kill  I  and  let  the  Ix>rd  find  out  his 

own  ! " 

And  now,  in  that  old  castle  in  the  wood. 
His  daughters,  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood. 
Returning  from  their  convent  school,  had 

made 
Resplendent  with   their  bloom   the   forest 

shade. 
Reminding    him   of   their   dead    mother's 

face. 
When    first    she   came   into  that  gloomy 

place,  — 
A  memory  in  his  heart  as  dim  and  sweet 
As  moonlight  in  a  solitary  street. 


Where  the  same  rays,  that  lift  the  sea,  are 

thrown 
Lovely  but  powerless  upon  walls  of  stone. 
These  two  fair  daughters  of  a  mother  dead 
Were  all  the  dream  had  left  him  as  it  fled. 
A  joy  at  first,  and  then  a  growing  care, 
As  if  a  voice  within  him  cried,  "Beware  ! " 
A  vague  presentiment  of  impending  doom, 
Like  ghostly  footsteps  in  a  vacant  room. 
Haunted  him  day  and  night ;   a  formless 

fear 
That  death  to  some  one  of  his  house  was 

near, 
With  dark  surmises  of  a  hidden  crime, 
Made  life  itself  a  death  before  its  time. 
Jealous,  suspicious,  with  no  sense  of  shame, 
A  spy  upon  his  daughters  he  became  ; 
With  velvet  slippers,  noiseless  on  the  floors. 
He  glided  softly  through  half-open  doors  ; 
Now  in  the  room,  and  now  upon  the  stair. 
He  stood  beside  them  ere  they  were  aware; 
He    listened   in   the    passage  when    they 

talked, 
He  watched  them  from  the  casement  when 

they  walked. 
He  saw  the  gypsy  haunt  the  river's  side. 
He  saw  the   monk  among  the  cork-trees 

glide; 
And,  tortured    by  the  mystery  and  the 

doubt 
Of  some  dark  secret,  past  his  finding  out. 
Baffled  he  paused  ;  then  reassured  again 
Pursued  the  flying  phantom  of  his  brain. 
He  watched  them  even  when  they  knelt  in 

church  ; 
And  then,  descending  lower  in  bis  search. 
Questioned  the  servants,  and  with  eager 

eyes 
Listened  incredulous  to  their  replies  ; 
The  gypsy?    none  had  seen  her  in  the 

wood  I 
The  monk  ?  a  mendicant  in  search  of  food ! 

At  length  the  awful  revelation  came. 
Crushing  at  once  his  pride  of  birth  and 

name  ; 
The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward  cast 
And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past. 
All  fell  together,  crumbling  in  disgrace, 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base. 
His  daughters  talking  in  the  dead  of  night 
In  their  own  chamber,  and  without  a  li^t. 
Listening,  as  he  was  wont,  he  overheard. 
And  learned  the  dreadful  secret,  word  by 

word  : 
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And  hurrying  from  his  castle,  with  a  cry 
He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky, 
Repeating  one  dread  word,  till  bush  and 

tree 
Caught    it,    and    shuddering    answered, 

"Heresy!*' 

Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  his  hat  drawn  o'er 

his  face, 
Now  hurrying  forward,  now  vrith  lingering 

pace. 
He  walked  all  night  the  alleys  of  his  park. 
With  one  unseen  companion  in  the  dark, 
The  demon  who  within  him  lay  in  wait 
And   by  his  presence  turned  his  loye  to 

hate. 
Forever  muttering  in  an  undertone, 
"  KUl !  kUl !  and  let  the  Lord  find  out  his 

own  ! " 

Upon  the  morrow,  after  early  Mass, 
While  yet  the  dew  was  glistening  on  the 

grass, 
And  all  the  woods  were  musical  with  birds. 
The  old  Hidalgo,  uttering  fearful  words. 
Walked  homeward  with  the  Priest,  and  in 

his  room 
Sammoned  hU  tremblmg  daughters  to  their 

doom. 
When  questioned,  with  brief  answers  they 

replied. 
Nor  when  accused  evaded  or  denied  ; 
Expostulations,  passionate  appeals. 
All  that  the  human  heart  most  fears  or 

feels, 
In   vain    the    Priest    with    earnest   voice 

essayed ; 
In  vain  the  father  threatened,  wept,  and 

prayed  ; 
Until  at  last  he  said,  with  haughty  mien, 
**  The  Holy  Office,  then,  must  intervene  ! " 

And  now  the  Grand  Inqubitor  of  Spain, 
With  all  the  fifty  horsemen  of  his  train, 
His  awful  name  resounding,  like  the  blast 
Of  funeral  trumpets,  as  he  onward  passed, 
Came  to  Valladolid,  and  there  began 
To  harry  the  rich  Jews  with  fire  and  ban. 
To  him  the  Hidalgo  went,  and  at  the  gate 
Demanded  audience  on  affairs  of  state, 
And  in  a  secret  chamber  stood  before 
A  venerable  graybeard  of  fourscore. 
Dressed  in  the  hood  and  habit  of  a  friar  ; 
Out  of  his  eyes  flashed  a  consuming  fire, 
And  in  his  hand  the  mystic  horn  he  held, 


Which  poison  and  all  noxious  chanas  dis- 
pelled. 
He  he«rd  in  silence  the  Hidalgo's  tale, 
Then  answered  in  a  voice  that  made  him 

quail : 
"  Son  oi  the  Church !  when  Abraham  of  old 
To  sacrifice  his  only  son  was  told. 
He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  protest, 
But  hastened  to  obey  the  Lord's  behest. 
In  him  it  was  accounted  righteousness  ; 
The  Holy  Church  expects  of  thee  no  less  I " 

A  saored  frenzy  seized  the  father's  brain. 
And  Mercy  from  that  hour  implored  in 

vain. 
Ah  !  who  will  e'er  believe  the  words  I  say  ? 
His  daughters  he  accused,  and  the  same 

day 
They  both  were  cast  into  the  dungeon's 

eloom. 
That  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb. 
Arraigned,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 

the  flame. 
The  secret  torture  and  the  public  shame. 

Then  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  once  more 
The  Hidalgo  went  more  eager  than  before, 
And  said  :  **  When  Abraham  offered  up  Ids 

son. 
He  clave  the  wood  wherewith  it  might  be 

done. 
By  his  example  taught,  let  me  too  bring 
Wood  from  the  forest  for  my  offering ! " 
And  the  deep  voice,  without  a  panse,  re- 
plied : 
"  Son  of  the  Church  I  by  faith  now  justified. 
Complete  thy  sacrifice,  even  as  thoa  wilt ; 
The  Church  absolves  thy  conscience  fzmn 
all  guilt!" 


Then  this  most  wretched  father  went 
way 

Into  the  woods,  that  round  his  castle  lay, 

Where  once  his  daughters  in  their  child- 
hood played 

With  their  young  mother  in  the  son  and 
shade. 

Now  all  the  leaves  had  fallen  ;  the  branehes 
bare 

Made  a  perpetual  moaning  in  the  air. 

And  screaming  from  their  eyries  overhead 

The  ravens  saUed  athwart  the  sky  of  lead. 

With  his  own  hands  he  lopped  the  boughs 
and  bound 

Fagots,  that  crackled  with  foreboding  somldi 
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And  on  his  mules,  caparisoned  and  ga,j 
With  bells  and  tassels,  sent  them  on  their 
way. 

Then  with  his  mind  on  one  dark  purpose 
bent. 

Again  to  the  Inquisitor  he  went. 

And  said  :  "  Behold,  the  fagots  I  have 
brought, 

And  now,  lest  my  atonement  be  as  naught, 

Grant  me  one  more  request,  one  last  de- 
sire, — 

With  my  own  hand  to  light  the  funeral 
fire  ! " 

And  Torquemada  answered  from  his  seat, 

*'  Son  of  the  Church  t  Thine  offering  is 
complete  ; 

Her  servants  through  all  ages  shall  not 
cease 

To  magnify  thy  deed.     Depart  in  peace  ! " 

Upon  the  market-place,  builded  of  stone 
The  scaffold  rose,  whereon  Death  claimed 

his  own. 
At  the  four  comers,  in  stem  attitude. 
Four  statues  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  stood. 
Gazing   with   calm    indifference   in    their 

eyes 
Upon  this  place  of  human  sacrifice. 
Round  which  was  gathering  fast  the  eager 

crowd. 
With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud. 
And  every  roof  and  window  was  alive 
With  restless  gazers,  swarming  like  a  hive. 

The  church-bells  tolled,  the  chant  of  monks 

drew  near, 
Loud  trumpets  stammered  forth  their  notes 

of  fear, 
A  line  of  torches  smoked  along  the  street. 
There  was  a  stir,  a  rush,  a  tramp  of  feet, 
And,  with  its  banners  floating  in  the  air. 
Slowly   the    long    procession  crossed   the 

square, 
And,  to  the  statues  of  the  Prophets  bound, 
The  victims  stood,  with  fagots  piled  around. 
Then  all  the  air  a  blast  of  trumpets  shook. 
And  louder  sang  the  monks  with  bell  and 

book, 
And  the  Hidalgo,  lofty,  stem,  and  proud, 
Lifted  his  torch,  and,  bursting  through  the 

crowd. 
Lighted  in  haste  the  fagots,  and  then  fled. 
Lest  those  imploring  eyes  should  strike  him 

dead  I 


O  pitiless  skies  !  why  did  yonr  clouds  re- 
tain 

For  peasants'  fields  their  floods  of  hoarded 
rain? 

O  pitiless  earth  !  why  opened  no  abyss 

To  bury  in  its  chasm  a  crime  like  this  ? 

That  night,  a  mingled  column  of  fire  and 

smoke 
From  the  dark  thickets  of  the  forest  broke, 
And,  glaring  o'er  the  landscape  leagues 

away. 
Made  all  the  fields  and  hamlets  bright  as 

day. 
Wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flame  the  castle 

blazed. 
And  as  the  villagers  in  terror  gazed. 
They  saw  the  figure  of  that  cruel  knight 
Lean  from  a  window  in  the  turret's  height, 
His  ghastly  face  illumined  with  the  glare. 
His    hands    upraised  above    his    head  in 

prayer, 
Till  the  floor  sank  beneath  him,  and  he  fell 
Down  the   black  hollow  of  that  burning 

well. 

Three  centuries  and  more  above  his  bones 
Have  piled  the  oblivious  years  like  funeral 

stones  ; 
His  name  has  perished  with  him,  and  no 

trace 
Remains  on  earth  of  his  afflicted  race  ; 
But  Torqnemada's  name,  with  clouds  o'er- 

cast. 
Looms  in  the  distant  landscape  of  the  Past, 
Like  a  burnt  tower  upon  a  blackened  heath. 
Lit  by  the  fires  of  burning  woods  beneath  I 
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Thus  closed  the  tale  of  guilt  and  gloom, 

That  cast  upon  each  listener's  face 

Its  shadow,  and  for  some  brief  space 

Unbroken  silence  filled  the  room. 

The  Jew  was  thoughtful  and  distressed  ; 

Upon  his  memory  thronged  and  pressed 

The  persecution  of  his  race, 

Their  wrongs  and  suffering  and  disgrace  ; 

His  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast, 

And  from  his  eyes  alternate  came 

Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame. 

The  Student  first  the  silence  broke, 
As  one  who  long  has  lain  in  wait, 
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With  purpose  to  retaliate, 

And  thus  he  dealt  the  avenging  stroke. 

"  In  such  a  company  as  this, 

A  tale  so  tragic  seems  amiss, 

That  by  its  terrible  control 

Overmasters  and  drags  down  the  soul 

Into  a  fathomless  abyss. 

The  Italian  Tales  that  you  disdain. 

Some  merry  Night  of  Straparole, 

Or  Machiavelli's  Belphagor, 

Would  cheer  us  and  delight  us  more, 

Give  greater  pleasure  and  less  pain 

Than  your  gnm  tragedies  of  Spain  I  " 

And  here  the  Poet  raised  his  hand. 
With  such  entreaty  and  command. 
It  stopped  discussion  at  its  birth, 
And  said  :  '*  The  story  I  shall  tell 
Has  meaning  in  it,  if  not  mirth  ; 
Listen,  and  hear  what  once  befell 
The  merry  birds  of  KiUingworth  !  *' 


THE  POETS  TALE 

THE   BIRDS   OF     KILLINGWORTH 

It   was  the  season,  when  through  all  the 
land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  build- 
ing sing 
Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand. 
Whom  Saxon  Ctedmon  calls  the  Blithe- 
heart  King ; 
When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  ex- 
pand. 
The  banners  of  the    vangroaid  of    the 
Spring, 
And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rash  and  leap. 
And  wave  their  fluttering  signab  from  the 
steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 
Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with 
their  glee  ; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were 
proud 
Their  race  in   Holy  Writ  should  men- 
tioned be  ; 
And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  a  crowd. 
Clamored    their  piteous  prayer    inces- 
santly, 
Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said  : 
**  Give   us,    O    Lord,  this  day,  our  daily 
bread!" 


Across  the  Sound   the  birds  of 
sailed, 

Speaking     some     unknown     langomge 
strange  and  sweet 
Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passine  hailed 
The  village  with  the  cheers  oi  all  their 
fleet ; 
Or    quarrelling    together,    laughed    and 
railed 
Like  foreign  sailors,  landed  in  the  street 
Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise 
Of  oaths  and   gibberish  frightening  girls 
and  boys. 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killing- 
worth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years 

ago; 
And  thrifty  farmers,   as  they  tilled  the 

earth, 

Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the 

crow, 

That  minffled  with  the  universal  nurth, 

Cassandra-like,  proenosticating  woe  ; 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed  with 

dreadful  words 

To  swift   destruction  the  whole  raoe  of 

birds. 


And  a  town-meeting  was  convened 
way 
To  set  a  price  upon  the  ^Htj  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  m  lieu  of  pay, 
Levied    black -mail    upon    the    garden 
beds 
And  cornfields,  and  beheld  without  dis- 
may 
The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering 
shreds ; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast, 
Whereby    their    sinful    pleasure  was  in* 
creased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted 
white. 
With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red. 
The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splen- 
did sight ! 
Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread. 
Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor 
right, 
Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one 
who  said, 
«  A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society  1 " 
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The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  maD  aastere, 
The  instinct    01   whose   nature   was  to 
kill; 
The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year 
to  year. 
And  read,  with  fervor,  £dwards  on  the 
Will; 
His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 

In  Sunmier  on  some  Adirondao  hill ; 
E'en  now,   while   walking  down  the  rural 

lane. 
He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 

From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of   Science  with  its  vane  of 
brass, 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round, 
Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the  green 
grass, 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class. 

Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said, 

As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door. 
In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,   white  as 
snow  ; 
A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore  ; 

His    form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step 
was  slow  ; 
There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before  ; 
He  seemed   the  incarnate  *'  Well,  I  told 
you  so ! " 
And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown 
There   was  a  street  named   after  him  in 
town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town-hall. 
With  sundry   farmers  from  the  region 
round. 
The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall, 
His   air   impressive   and    his   reasoning 
sound  ; 
111  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  g^at  and 
small  ; 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  they 
found, 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath 
the  sun. 

When   they   had    ended,   from    his   place 
apart 
Rose    the     PVeceptor,    to    redress     the 
wrong, 


And,  trembling  like  a  steed  before  the 
start. 
Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  expect- 
ant throng  ; 

Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took 
heart 
To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear  and 
strong, 

Alike  regar£ess  of  their  smile  or  frown, 

And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed 
down. 

''  Plato,  antioipatinjp  the  Reviewers, 

From  his  Repubuc  banished  without  pity 
The  Poets  ;  in  this  little  town  of  yours. 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mittee, 
The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours, 
The  street-musicians  of    the    heavenly 
city. 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us 

all 
In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

"The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of 
day 
From  the  green  steeples  of    the  piny 
wood  ; 
The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jay, 

Jarffoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food  ; 
The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  topmost 
spray, 
Flooding    with    melody    the    neighbor- 
hood ; 
Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 
That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of 
song. 

"  Ton  slay  them  all  I  and  wherefore  ?  for 
the  gain 
Of    a  scant  handful    more  or  less  of 
wheat. 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 
Scratched  up  at  random  by  indus^ous 
feet. 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  I 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing    at    their    feast     with    comfortable 
breasts. 

«  Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings 
these? 
Do  yon  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and 
who  taught 
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The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many 
keys, 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er 
caught  ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are    half-way    houses    on    the    road    to 
heaven  ! 

"  Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps 
through 
The  dim,   leaf-latticed   windows  of  the 
grove. 
How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love  I 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember 
too 
'T  is  always    morning  somewhere,  and 
above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

'*  Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without 
birds ! 
Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and 
beams 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 
Hang  empty   'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his 
dreams  ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 
Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your 
teams 
Drag  home   the    stingy  harvest,    and  no 

more 
The    feathered    gleaners    follow   to   your 
door? 

"  What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant 
stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play  ? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whir 
Of  meadow-lark,  and  her  sweet  rounde- 
lay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 
Your  nooning  in  the   shade  of  bush  and 
brake? 

"  You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers  ;  but 
know. 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your 
farms. 


Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidions 
foe. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred 
harms; 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at- 
arms. 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

*'How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentle- 
ness. 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  Life,  wliich,  in  its  weakness  or  excess. 

Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  oomipotence. 
Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no 
less 
The   selfsame    light,  although    averted 
hence. 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your 

speech. 
You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ?  " 

With  this  he  closed  ;  and  through  the  au- 
dience went 
A    murmur,    like    the    rustle  of    dead 
leaves  ; 
The  farmers  laughed  and  nodded,  and  some 
bent 
Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their 
sheaves  ; 
Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 
Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and  in 
beeves. 
The  birds  were  doomed  ;  and,  as  the  record 

shows, 
A  bounty  ofl^ered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 

There  was  another  audience  out  of  reach. 
Who  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  making 
laws. 
But  in  the  papers  read  his  little  speech. 
And  crowned  his  modest  temples  with 
applause  ; 
They  made  him  conscious,  each  one  more 
than  each. 
He  still  was  victor,  vanquished  in  their 
cause. 
Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from 

thee, 
O  fair  Almira  at  the  Academy  I 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began  ; 
O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  wood- 
land crests. 
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The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 
Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on 
their  breasts, 
Or   wounded   crept   away  from    sight   of 
man, 
While  the  young  died  of  famine  in  their 
nests  ; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words. 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  Birds  I 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were 
dead  ; 
The  days  were  like  hot  coals  ;  the  very 
ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes  ;  in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds 
Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and 
found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they  had 

made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the 
town, 
Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents.   From  the  trees 
spun  down 
The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by. 
Upon   each   woman's  bonnet,   shawl,  and 
gown. 
Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little 
cry; 
They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite  walk. 
The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 
Confessed    their  error,  and   would  not 
complain, 
For  after  all,  the  best  thine  one  can  do 

When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 
Then  they  repealed  the  law,  although  they 
knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again  ; 
As  school-boys,   finding  their  mistake  too 

late, 
Draw  a  wet  spongy  across  the  accusing 
slate. 

That  year    in   Killingworth    the   Autumn 
came 
Without  the  light  of  his  majestic  look. 
The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame. 
The  illumined  pages  of  his  Doom's-Day 
book. 


A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with 
their  shame. 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in 
the  brook, 

While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  every- 
where. 

Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air  ! 

But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was 
seen, 
A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was  sung. 
As  great  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 

If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue ! 
A  wagon,  overarched  with  evergreen, 
Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages 
hung. 
All  full  of  singing  birds,  came  down  the 

street, 
Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and  sweet. 

From  all  the  country  round  these  birds 
were  brought, 
By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  ^uest. 
And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons, 
sought 
In  woods  and  fields  the  places  they  loved 
best, 
Sinfi^ng  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addresMd, 
While  others,  listening  in    green    lanes, 

averred 
Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  ! 

But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to 
know 

It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day. 
And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below. 

When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  over- 
flow. 

And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 

Amid  the  sunny  fanns  of  Killingworth. 


FINALE 

Thk  hour  was  late  ;  the  fire  burned  low, 
The  Landlord's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep. 
And  near  the  story's  end  a  deep. 
Sonorous  sound  at  times  was  heard. 
As  when  the  distant  bagpipes  blow. 
At  this  all  laughed ;  the  Landlord  stirred. 
As  one  awaking  from  a  swonnd, 
Andf  gazing  anxiously  around, 
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Protested  that  he  had  not  slept, 
But  only  shut  his  eyes,  and  kept 
His  ears  attentive  to  each  word. 

Then  all  arose,  and  said  "  Good  Night.'' 
Alone  remained  the  drowsy  Squire 
To  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
And  quench  the  waning  parlor  light ; 
While  from  the  windows,  here  and  there. 
The  scattered  lamps  a  moment  gleamed, 
And  the  illumined  hostel  seemed 
The  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
Downward,  athwart  the  misty  air, 
Sinkine  and  setting  toward  the  sun. 
Far  off  the  village  clock  struck  one. 


PART   SECOND 

PRELUDE 

A  COLD,  uninterrupted  rain, 

That  washed  each  southern  window-pane, 

And  made  a  river  of  the  road  ; 

A  sea  of  mist  that  overflowed 

The  house,  the  barns,  the  gilded  vane. 

And  drowned  the  upland  and  the  plain, 

Through  which  the  oak-trees,  broad  and 

high. 
Like  phantom  ships  went  drifting  by  ; 
And,  hidden  behind  a  watery  screen, 
The  sun  unseen,  or  only  seen 
As  a  faint  pallor  in  the  sky  ;  — 
Thus  cold  and  colorless  and  gray, 
The  mom  of  that  autumnal  day. 
As  if  reluctant  to  begin. 
Dawned  on  the  silent  Sudbury  Inn, 
And  all  the  guests  that  in  it  lay. 

Full  late  they  slept.    They  did  not  hear 
The  challenge  of  Sir  Chanticleer, 
Who  on  the  empty  threshing-floor, 
Disdainful  of  the  rain  outside. 
Was  strutting  with  a  martial  stride, 
As  if  upon  his  thigh  he  wore 
The  famous  broadsword  of  the  Squire, 
And  said,  '*  Behold  me,  and  admire  1 " 

Only  the  Poet  seemed  to  hear, 

In  drowse  or  dream,  more  near  and  near 

Across  the  border-land  of  sleep. 

The  blowing  of  a  blithesome  horn, 

That  laughed  the  dismal  day  to  scorn  ; 

A  splash  of  hoofs  and  rush  of  wheels 

Through  sand  and  mire  like  stranding  keels. 


As  from  the  road  with  sudden  sweep 
The  Mail  drove  up  the  little  steep. 
And  stopped  beside  the  tavern  door  ; 
A  moment  stopped,  and  then  aeain 
With  crack  of  whip  and  bark  of  dog 
Plunged  forward  torough  the  sea  of  fog, 
And  all  was  silent  as  before,  — 
All  silent  save  the  dripping  rain. 

Then  one  by  one  the  guests  came  down. 
And  greeted  with  a  smile  the  Squire, 
Who  sat  before  the  parlor  fire, 
Reading  the  paper  fresh  from  town. 
First  the  Sicilian,  like  a  bird, 
Before  his  form  appeared,  was  heard 
Whistling  and  singing  down  the  stair  ; 
Then  came  the  Student,  with  a  look 
As  placid  as  a  meadow-brook  ; 
The  Theologian,  still  perplexed 
With  thoughts  of  this  world  and  the  next ; 
The  Poet  then,  as  one  who  seems 
Walking  in  visions  and  in  dreams  ; 
Then  the  Musician,  like  a  fair 
Hyperion  from  whose  golden  hair 
The  radiance  of  the  morning  streams  ; 
And  last  the  aromatic  Jew 
Of  Alicant,  who,  as  he  threw 
The  door  wide  open,  on  the  air 
Breathed  round  about  him  a  perfume 
Of  damask  roses  in  full  bloom, 
Making  a  garden  of  the  room. 

The  breakfast  ended,  each  pursued 
The  promptings  of  his  various  mood  ; 
Beside  the  fire  in  silence  smoked 
The  taciturn,  impassive  Jew, 
Lost  in  a  pleasant  revery  ; 
While,  by  his  gravity  provoked. 
His  portrait  the  Sicilian  drew, 
And  wrote  beneath  it  "  Edrehi, 
At  the  Red  Horse  in  Sudbury." 

By  far  the  busiest  of  them  all, 

The  Theologian  in  the  hall 

Was  feeding  robins  in  a  cage,  — 

Two  corpulent  and  lazy  biras, 

Vagrants  and  pilferers  at  best. 

If  one  might  trust  the  hostler's  words, 

Chief  instrument  of  their  arrest ; 

Two  poets  of  the  Golden  Ag^, 

Heirs  of  a  boundless  heritage 

Of  fields  and  orchards,  east  and  west. 

And  sunshine  of  long  sunmier  days. 

Though  outlawed  now  and  dispossessed  I  — 

Such  was  the  Theologian's  phrase. 
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Meanwhile  the  Student  held  discourse 

With  the  Musician,  on  the  source 

Of  all  the  legendary  lore 

Amone  the  nations,  scattered  wide 

Like  silt  and  seaweed  by  the  force 

And  fluctuation  of  the  tide  ; 

The  tale  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  change  of  place  and  change  of  name. 

Disguised,  transformed,  and  yet  the  same 

We  ve  heard  a  hundred  times  before. 

The  Poet  at  the  window  mused. 
And  saw,  as  in  a  dream  confused. 
The  countenance  of  the  Sun,  discrowned, 
And  haggard  with  a  pale  despair. 
And  saw  the  cloud-rack  trail  and  drift 
Before  it,  and  the  trees  uplift 
Their  leafless  branches,  and  the  air 
Filled  with  the  arrows  of  the  rain. 
And  heard  amid  the  mist  below, 
Like  voices  of  distress  and  pain, 
That  haunt  the  thoughts  of  men  insane, 
The  fateful  ca wings  of  the  crow. 

Then  down  the  road,  with  mud  besprent. 
And  drenched  with  rain  from  head  to  hoof. 
The  rain-drops  dripping  from  his  mane 
And  tail  as  from  a  pent-house  roof, 
A  jaded  horse,  his  head  down  bent, 
Passed  slowly,  limping  as  he  went. 

The  young  Sicilian  —  who  had  g^wn 
Impatient  longer  to  abide 
A  prisoner,  greatly  mortified 
To  see  completely  overthrown 
His  plans  for  angling  in  the  brook. 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  bridge  of  stone, 
To  watch  the  speckled  trout  glide  by. 
And  float  through  the  inverted  sky. 
Still  round  and  round  the  baited  hook  — 
Now  paced  the  room  with  rapid  stride. 
And,  pausing  at  the  Poet's  side. 
Looked  forth,  and  saw  the  wretched  steed, 
And  said  :  **  Alas  for  human  greed. 
That  with  cold  hand  and  stony  eye 
Thus  turns  an  old  friend  out  to  die. 
Or  beg  bis  food  from  gate  to  gate  I 
This  brings  a  tale  into  my  mind, 
Which,  if  you  are  not  disinclined 
To  listen,  1  will  now  relate." 

All  gave  assent  ;  all  wished  to  hear, 
Not  without  many  a  jest  and  jeer. 
The  story  of  a  spavined  steed  ; 
And  even  the  Student  with  the  rest 


Put  in  his  pleasant  little  jest 
Out  of  Maiherbe,  that  Pegasus 
Is  but  a  horse  that  with  all  speed 
Bears  poets  to  the  hospital ; 
While  the  Sicilian,  self-possessed. 
After  a  moment's  interval 
Began  his  simple  story  thus. 


THE   SICILIAN'S   TALE 
THE  BELL  OF   ATRI 

At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  town 
Of  ancient  Roman  date,  but  scant  renown, 
One  of  those  little  places  that  have  run 
Half  up  the  hill,  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
And  then  sat  down  to  rest,  as  if  to  say, 
"I  climb  no  farther  upward,  come  what 

may,    — 
The  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknown  to  fame. 
So  many  monarchs  since  have  borne  the 

name, 
Had  a  great  boll  hung  in  the  market-place. 
Beneath  a  roof,  projecting  some  small  space 
By  way  of  shelter  from  &e  sun  and  rain. 
Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with  all 

his  train, 
And,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets  loud  and 

long. 
Made  proclamation,  that  whenever  wrong 
Was  done  to  any  man,  he  should  but  ring 
The  great  bell  in  the  square,  and  he,  the 

King, 
Would  cause  the  Syndic  to  decide  thereon. 
Such  was  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 

How  swift  the  happy  days  in  Atri  sped. 
What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not  here 

be  said. 
Suffice  it  that,  as  all  things  must  decay. 
The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn  away, 
Unravelled    at    the   end,   and,  strand  by 

strand. 
Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  rineer's  hand. 
Till  one,  who  noted  this  in  passmg  by. 
Mended  the  rope  with  braios  of  briony. 
So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine 
Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atri  dwelt 
A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword  in 

belt, 
Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the 

woods, 
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Who  loved  his  falcons  with  their  crimson 

hoods, 
Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and  all 

sports 
And  proidigalities  of  camps  and  courts  ;  — 
Loved,  or  had  loved  them  ;  for  at  last, 

grown  old, 
His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 

He   sold  his  horses,  sold  his  hawks  and 

hounds. 
Rented    hi.    vineyards   and    his   garden- 

grounds, 
Kept  but  one  steed,  his  favorite  steed  of 

aU, 
To  starve  and  shiver  in  a  naked  stall, 
And  day  by  day  sat  brooding  in  his  chair, 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  and  spare. 

At  length  he  said  :  "  What  is  the  use  or 

need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  lazy  steed. 
Eating  his  head  off  in  my  stables  here. 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is  dear  ? 
Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  public  ways  ; 
I  want  him  only  for  the  holidays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the  heat 
Of  the  long,  lonely,  silent,  shadeless  street ; 
And  wandered  in  suburbsoi  lanes  forlorn. 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier  and 

thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry  clime 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  summer  time. 
With  bolted  doors   and    window-shutters 

closed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dozed  ; 
When  suddenly  upon  their  senses  fell 
The  loud  alarm  01  the  accusing  bell  I 
The  Syndic  started  from  his  deep  repose, 
Turned  on  his  couch,  and  listened,  and  then 

rose 
And  donned  his  robes,  and  with  reluctant 

pace 
Went  panting  forth  into  the  market-place. 
Where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross-beams 

swung, 
Reiterating  with  persistent  tongue, 
In  half-articulate  jargon,  the  old  song : 
"  Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath  done 

a  wrong  I " 

But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry's  light  arcade 
He  saw,   or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its 
shade. 


No  shape  of  human  form  of  woman  bom, 
But  a  poor  steed  dejected  and  forlorn, 
Who  with  uplifted  head  and  eager  eye 
Was  tugging  at  the  vines  of  briony. 
"  Domened£o  I  "  cried  the  Syndic  straight, 
«  This  is  the  Kni^^ht  of  Atri's  steed  of  state  I 
He  calls  for  justice,  being  sore  distressed, 
And  pleads  his  cause  as  loudly  as  the  best.** 

Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy 

crowd 
Had  rolled  together  like  a  summer  doud, 
And  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast 
In  five-and-twenty  different  ways  at  least, 
With  much  gesticulation  and  appeal 
To  heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  zeal. 
The  Knight  was  called  and  questioned  ;  in 

reply 
Did  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny ; 
Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest, 
And  set  at  naught  the  Syndic  and  the  rest, 
Maintaining,  in  an  angry  undertone, 
That  he  should  do  what  pleased  him  with 

his  own. 

And  thereupon  the  Syndic  gravely  read 
The  proclamation  of  the  Kmg  ;  then  said  : 
**  Pride  goeth  forth  on  horseback  grand  and 

But  Cometh  back  on  foot,  and  begs  its  way  ; 
Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds, 
Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds  I 
These  are  familiar  proverbs  ;  but  I  fear 
They  never  yet  have  reached  your  knightly 

ear. 
What  fair  renown,  what  honor,  what  re* 

pute 
Can  come  to  you  from  starving  this  poor 

brute? 
He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not,  merits 

more 
Than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the  door. 
Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this  steed 
Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall 

take  heed 
To  comfort  his  old  a^e,  and  to  provide 
Shelter  in  stall,  and  S>od  and  field  beside." 

The  Knieht  withdrew  abashed  ;  the  people 

Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his  stalL 
The  King  heard  and  approved,  and  laughed 

in  glee. 
And  cried  aloud  :  "  Right  well  it  pleaseth 

me  I 
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Church-bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the 

door  ; 
But  go  not  in  to  mass  ;  my  bell  doth  more  : 
It  Cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the 

laws  ; 
And   this  shall  make,  in  every   Christian 

clime, 
The  Bell  of  Atri  famous  for  all  time." 


INTERLUDE 

"  Yes,  well  your  story  pleads  the  cause 

Of  those  dumb  mouths  that  have  no  speech. 

Only  a  cry  from  each  to  each 

In  its  own  kind,  with  its  own  laws  ; 

Something  that  is  beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  power  to  learn  or  teach,  — 

An  inarticulate  moan  of  pain. 

Like  the  immeasurable  main 

Breaking  upon  an  unknown  beach." 

Thus  spake  the  Poet  with  a  sigh  ; 
Then  added,  with  impassioned  cry, 
As  one  who  feels  the  words  he  speaks, 
The  color  flushing  in  his  cheeks. 
The  fervor  burning  in  his  eye  : 
**  Among  the  noblest  in  the  land, 
Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least, 
That  man  I  honor  and  revere 
Who  without  favor,  without  fear. 
In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 
The  friend  of  every  friendless  beast. 
And  tames  with  his  unflinching  hand 
The  brutes  that  wear  our  form  and  face. 
The  were-wolves  of  the  human  race  I  " 
Then  paused,  and  waited  with  a  frown. 
Like  some  old  champion  of  romance. 
Who,  having  thrown  his  gauntlet  down. 
Expectant  leans  upon  his  lance  ; 
But  neither  Knight  nor  Squire  is  found 
To  raise  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground. 
And  try  with  him  the  battle's  chance. 

"  Wake  from  your  dreams,  O  Edrehi  I 

Or  dreaming  speak  to  us,  and  make 

A  feint  of  being  half  awake. 

And  tell  us  what  your  dreams  may  be. 

Out  of  the  hazy  atmosphere 

Of  cloud-land  deign  to  reappear 

Among  us  in  this  Wayside  Inn  ; 

Tell  us  what  visions  and  what  scenes 

Illuminate  the  dark  ravines 

In  which  you  grope  your  way.     Begin  I " 


Thus  the  Sicilian  spake.    The  Jew 
Made  no  reply,  but  only  smiled. 
As  men  unto  a  way  wara  child. 
Not  knowing  what  to  answer,  do. 
As  from  a  cavern's  mouth,  o'ergrown 
With  moss  and  intertangled  vines, 
A  streamlet  leaps  into  uie  light 
And  murmurs  over  root  and  stone 
In  a  melodious  undertone  ; 
Or  as  amid  the  noonday  night 
Of  sombre  and  wind-haunted  pines 
There  runs  a  sound  as  of  the  sea  ; 
So  from  hb  bearded  lips  there  came 
A  melody  without  a  name, 
A  song,  a  tale,  a  history. 
Or  whatsoever  it  may  be. 
Writ  and  recorded  in  these  lines. 
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KAMBALU 

Into  the  city  of  Kambalu, 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan, 
At  the  head  of  his  dusty  caravan. 
Laden  with  treasure  from  realms  afar, 
Baldacca  and  Kelat  and  Kandahar, 
Rode  the  great  captain  Alau. 

The  Khan  from  his  palace-window  gazed. 
And  saw  in  the  thronging  street  beneath. 
In  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  that  blazed 
Through  the  clouds  of  dust  by  the  caravan 

raised. 
The  flash  of  harness  and  jewelled  sheath, 
And  the  shining  scimitars  of  the  guard. 
And  the  weary  camels  that  b^d  their 

teeth. 
As  they  passed  and  passed  through  the 

gates  unbarred 
Into  the  shade  of  the  palace-yard. 

Thus  into  the  city  of  Kambalu 
Rode  the  g^at  captain  Alau  ; 
And  he  stood  before  the  Khan,  and  said  : 
**  The  enemies  of  my  lord  are  dead  ; 
All  the  Kalifs  of  all  the  West 
Bow  and  obey  thy  least  behest ; 
The  plains  are  dark  with  the  mulberry- 
trees. 
The  weavers  are  busy  in  Samaroand, 
The  miners  are  sifting  the  golden  sand, 
The  divers  plunging  ror  pearls  in  the  seas, 
And  peace  and  plenty  are  in  the  land. 
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'*  Baldacca*s  Kalif,  and  he  alone. 
Rose  in  revolt  against  thy  throne  : 
His  treasures  are  at  thy  palace-door, 
With  the  swords  and  the  shawls  and  the 

jewels  he  wore  ; 
His  hody  is  dust  o'er  the  desert  blown. 

**  A  mile  outside  of  Baldacca's  gate 
I  left  my  forces  to  lie  in  ¥rait, 
Concealed  by  forests  and  hillocks  of  sand. 
And  forward  dashed  with  a  handful  of 

men, 
To  lure  the  old  tieer  from  his  den 
Into  the  ambush  I  had  planned. 
Ere  we  reached  the  town  the  alarm  was 

spread. 
For  we  heard  the  sound  of  gongs  from 

within  ; 
And  with  clash  of  cymbals  and  warlike  din 
The  gates  swung  wide  ;  and  we  turned  and 

fled; 
And  the  jprrison  sallied  forth  and  pur- 

sued. 
With  the  gray  old  Kalif  at  their  head. 
And  above  them  the  banner  of  Mohammed: 
So  we  snared  them  all,  and  the  town  was 

subdued. 

**  As  in  at  the  gate  we  rode,  behold, 
A  tower  that  is  called  the  Tower  of  Crold  ! 
For  there  the  Kalif  had  hidden  his  wealth, 
Heaped  and  hoarded  and  piled  on  high. 
Like  sacks  of  wheat  in  a  granary  ; 
And  thither  the  miser  crept  by  stealth 
To  feel  of  the  gold  that  gave  him  health, 
And  to  gaze  and  gloat  with  his  hungry 

eye 
On  jewels  that  gleamed  like  a  glow-worm's 

spark. 
Or  the  eyes  of  a  panther  in  the  dark. 

"  I  said  to  the  Kalif :  <  Thou  art  old. 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  so  much  gold. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  heaped  and  hidden 

it  here. 
Till  the  breath  of  battle  was  hot  and  near, 
But  have  sown  through  the  land  these  use- 
less hoards 
To  spring  into  shining  blades  of  swords. 
And  keep  thine  honor  sweet  and  clear. 
These   grains  of  gold  are  not  grains  of 

wheat ; 
These  bars  of  silver  thou  canst  not  eat ; 
These  jewels  and  pearls  and  precious  stones 
Cannot  cure  the  aches  in  thy  bones. 


Nor  keep  the  feet  of  Death  one  hour 
From  clunbing  the  stairways  of  thy  tower  I  * 

**  Then  into  his  dungeon  I  looked  the  drone, 
And  left  him  to  feed  there  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive  ; 
Never  a  prayer,  nor  a  cry,  nor  a  groan 
Was  heiurd  from  those  massive  vralls  of 

stone. 
Nor  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive  I 

"  When  at  last  we  unlocked  the  door. 

We  found  him  dead  upon  the  floor  ; 

The  rings  had  dropped  from  his  withered 

hands. 
His  teeth  were  like  bones  in  the  desert 

sands : 
Still  clutching  his  treasure  he  had  died  ; 
And  as  he  lay  there,  he  appeared 
A  statue  of  gold  with  a  silver  beard, 
His  arms  outstretched  as  if  cruoifled.*" 

This  is  the  story,  strange  and  true, 
That  the  great  captain  Alan 
Told  to  his  brother  the  Tartar  Khan, 
When  he  rode  that  day  into  Kambaln 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan. 
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**  I  THOUGHT  before  your  tale  began,' 
The  Student  murmured,  **  we  should  have 
Some  legend  written  by  Judah  Ray 
In  his  Gremara  of  Babylon  ; 
Or  something  from  the  Gkdistan,  — 
The  tale  of  uie  Cazy  of  Hamadan, 
Or  of  that  King  of  Khorasan 
Who  saw  in  dreams  the  eyes  of  one 
That  had  a  hundred  years  been  dead 
Still  moving  restless  in  his  head, 
Undimmed,  and  gleaming  with  the  lust 
Of  power,  though  all  the  rest  was  dust. 

**  But  lo  I  your  glittering  caravan 
On  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan 
Hath  led  us  f artiier  to  the  East 
Into  the  regions  of  Cathay. 
Spite  of  your  Kalif  and  ms  gold. 
Pleasant  has  been  the  tale  you  told. 
And  full  of  color  ;  that  at  least 
No  one  will  question  or  gainsay. 
And  yet  on  such  a  dismiu  day 
We  need  a  merrier  tale  to  clear 
The  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere. 
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So  listen,  Lordlings,  while  I  tell, 
Without  a  preface,  what  befell 
A  simple  cobbler,  in  the  year  — 
No  matter  ;  it  was  long  ago  ; 
And  that  is  all  we  need  to  know." 


THE  STUDENT'S  TALE 

THE  COBBLER  OF  HAGENAU 

I  TRUST  that  somewhere  and  somehow 
You  all  have  heard  of  Hagenau, 
A  quiet,  quaint,  and  ancient  town 
Among  the  green  Alsatian  hills, 
A  place  of  yalleys,  streams,  and  mills, 
Where  Barbarossa's  castle,  brown 
With  rust  of  centuries,  still  looks  down 
On  the  broad,  drowsy  land  below,  — 
On  shadowy  forests  nlled  with  game, 
And  the  blue  river  winding  slow 
Through  meadows,  where  the  hedges  grow 
That  give  this  little  town  its  name. 

It  happened  in  the  good  old  times, 
While  yet  the  Master-singers  filled 
The  noisy  workshop  and  the  guild 
With  various  melodies  and  rhymes, 
That  here  in  Hagenau  there  dwelt 
A  cobbler,  —  one  who  loved  debate, 
And,  arg^ng  from  a  postulate. 
Would  say  what  others  only  felt ; 
A  man  of  forecast  and  of  thrift. 
And  of  a  shrewd  and  careful  mind 
In  this  world's  business,  but  inclined 
Somewhat  to  let  the  next  world  drift. 

Hans  Sachs  with  vast  delight  he  read, 

And  Regenbogen's  rhymes  of  love, 

For  their  poetic  fame  had  spread 

Eveu  to  the  town  of  Hagenau  ; 

And  some  Quick  Melody  of  the  Plough, 

Or  Double  Harmony  of  the  Dove 

Was  always  running  in  his  head. 

He  kept,  moreover,  at  his  side. 

Among  his  leathers  and  his  tools, 

Reynard  the  Fox,  the  Ship  of  Fools, 

Or  Euleuspiegel,  open  wide  ; 

With  these  be  was  much  edified  : 

He  thought  them  wiser  than  the  Schools. 

His  good  wife,  full  of  g^ly  fear, 
Liked  not  these  worldly  themes  to  hear; 
The  Psalter  was  her  book  of  songs  ; 
The  only  music  to  her  ear 


Was  that  which  to  the  Church  belongs, 
When  the  loud  choir  on  Sunday  chanted. 
And  the  two  angels  carved  in  wood, 
That  by  the  windy  organ  stood. 
Blew  on  their  trumpets  loud  and  clear. 
And  all  the  echoes,  far  and  near. 
Gibbered  as  if  the  church  were  haunted. 

Outside  his  door,  one  afternoon, 
This  humble  votary  of  the  muse 
Sat  in  the  narrow  strip  of  shade 
By  a  projecting  cornice  made. 
Mending  the  Burgomaster's  shoes. 
And  singing  a  familiar  tune  :  — 

"  Our  ingress  into  the  world 

Was  imked  and  bare  ; 
Our  progress  through  the  world 

Is  trouble  and  care  ; 
Our  eeress  from  the  world 

WiU  be  nobody  knows  where  : 
But  if  we  do  weU  here 

We  shall  do  well  there  ; 
And  I  could  tell  you  no  more, 

Should  I  preach  a  whole  year  I " 

Thus  sang  the  cobbler  at  his  work  ; 
And  with  his  gestures  marked  the  time. 
Closing  together  with  a  jerk 
Of  his  waxed  thread  the  stitch  and  rhyme. 

Meanwhile  his  quiet  little  dame 

Was  leaning  o'er  the  window-sill, 

Eager,  excited,  but  mouse-still, 

Gazing  impatiently  to  see 

What  the  great  throng  of  folk  might  be 

That  onw8^  in  procession  came. 

Along  the  unfrequented  street, 

With  horns  that  blew,  and  drums  that 

beat, 
And  banners  flying,  and  the  flame 
Of  tapers,  and,  at  times,  the  sweet 
Voices  of  nuns  ;  and  as  they  sang 
Suddenly  all  the  church-bells  rang. 

In  a  gay  coach,  above  the  crowd. 
There  sat  a  monk  in  ample  hood, 
Who  with  his  right  hana  held  aloft 
A  red  and  ponderous  cross  of  wood. 
To  which  at  times  he  meeklv  bowed. 
In  front  three  horsemen  rode,  and  oft. 
With  voice  and  air  importunate, 
A  boisterous  herald  cned  aloud  : 
**  The  grace  of  God  is  at  your  gate  f " 
So  onward  to  the  oboroh  they  passed. 
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The  cobbler  slowly  tamed  bis  last, 
And,  wagging  bis  sagacious  bead, 
Unto  bis  Imeeling  bousewife  said  : 
"  T  is  the  monk  Tetzel.    I  bave  beard 
The  cawings  of  that  reverend  bird. 
Don't  let  him  cheat  you  of  your  gold  ; 
Indulgence  is  not  bought  and  sold." 

The  church  of  Hagenau,  that  night. 

Was  full  of  people,  full  of  light ; 

An  odor  of  incense  filled  the  air, 

The  priest  intoned,  the  organ  groaned 

Its  inarticulate  despair ; 

The  caudles  on  the  altar  blazed. 

And  full  in  front  of  it  upraised 

The  red  cross  stood  against  the  glare. 

Below,  upon  the  altar-ndl 

Indulgences  were  set  to  sale. 

Like  ballads  at  a  country  fair. 

A  heavy  strong-box,  iron-bound 

And  carved  with  many  a  quaint  device. 

Received,  with  a  melodious  sound, 

The  coin  that  purchased  Paradise. 

Then  from  the  pulpit  overhead, 

Tetzel  the  monk,  with  fiery  glow. 

Thundered  upon  the  crowd  below. 

**  Crood  people  all,  draw  near  I "  be  said  ; 

"  Purchase  these  letters,  signed  and  sealed, 

By  which  all  sins,  though  unrevealed 

And  unrepented,  are  forgiven  ! 

Count  but  the  gain,  count  not  the  loss  ! 

Your  gold  and  silver  are  but  dross, 

And  yet  they  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 

I  hear  your  mothers  and  your  sires 

Cry  from  their  purgatoriiu  fires. 

And  will  ye  not  their  ransom  pay  ? 

0  senseless  people  I  when  the  gate 
Of  heaven  is  open,  will  ye  wait  ? 
Will  ye  not  enter  in  to-day  ? 
To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late  ; 

1  shall  be  gone  upon  my  way. 

Make  haste  f  bring  money  while  ye  may  I " 

The  women  shuddered,  and  turned  pale  ; 
Allured  by  hope  or  driven  by  fear, 
With  many  a  sob  and  many  a  tear. 
All  crowded  to  the  altar-rail. 
Pieces  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Into  the  tinkling  strong-box  fell 
Like  pebbles  dropped  into  a  well ; 
And  soon  the  ballads  were  all  sold. 
The  cobbler's  wife  among  the  rest 
Slipped  into  the  capacious  chest 
A  golden  florin  ;  then  withdrew. 


Hiding  the  paper  in  her  breast ; 

And  homeward  through  the  darkness  went 

Comforted,  quieted,  content ; 

She  did  not  walk,  she  rather  flew, 

A  dove  that  settles  to  her  nest. 

When  some  appalling  bird  of  prey 

That  scared  her  has  been  driven  away. 

The  days  went  by,  the  monk  was  gone, 

The  summer  passed,  the  winter  came  ; 

Thouffb  seasons  changed,  yet  still  the  same 

The  £uly  round  of  lite  went  on  ; 

The  daily  round  of  household  care, 

The  narrow  life  of  toil  and  praver. 

But  in  her  heart  the  cobbler's  dame 

Had  now  a  treasure  beyond  price, 

A  secret  joy  without  a  name, 

The  certainty  of  Paradise. 

Alas,  alas  I  Dust  unto  dust  I 

Before  the  winter  wore  away. 

Her  body  in  the  churchward  lay. 

Her  patient  soul  was  with  the  Just ! 

After  her  death,  among  the  things 

That  even  the  poor  preserve  with  care,  — 

Some  little  trinkets  and  cheap  rings, 

A  locket  with  her  mother's  hair, 

Her  wedding  gown,  the  faded  flowers 

She  wore  upon  her  wedding  day,  — 

Among  these  memories  of  past  hours. 

That  so  much  of  the  heart  reveal. 

Carefully  kept  and  put  away, 

The  Letter  of  Indulgence  lay 

Folded,  with  signature  and  seal. 

Meanwhile    the    Priest,    aggrieved    and 

pained. 
Waited  and  wondered  that  no  word 
Of  mass  or  requiem  he  heard. 
As  by  the  Holv  Church  ordained : 
Then  to  the  ^fagistrate  complained. 
That  as  this  woman  bad  been  dead 
A  week  or  more,  and  no  mass  said. 
It  was  rank  heresy,  or  at  least 
Contempt  of  Church  ;  thus  said  the  Priest . 
And  straight  the  cobbler  was  arraigned. 

He  came,  confiding  in  his  cause, 
But  rather  doubtful  of  the  laws. 
The  Justice  from  his  elbow-chair 
Grave  him  a  look  that  seemed  to  say  : 
"  Thou  standest  before  a  Magistrate, 
Therefore  do  not  prevaricate  ! " 
Then  asked  him  in  a  business  way, 
Kindly  but  cold  :  "  Is  thy  wife  dead  ?  " 
The  cobbler  meekly  bowed  his  head  ; 
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**  She  is,"  came  struggling  from  his  throat 

Scarce  audibly.     The  Justice  wrote 

The  words  down  in  a  book,  and  then 

Continued,  as  he  raised  his  pen  ; 

"  She  is  ;  and  hath  a  mass  been  said 

For  the  salvation  of  her  soul  ? 

Come,  speak  the  truth  I  confess  the  whole  I " 

The  cobbler  without  pause  replied  : 

**  Of  mass  or  prayer  there  was  no  need  ; 

For  at  the  moment  when  she  died 

Her  soul  was  with  the  glorified  !  *' 

And  from  his  pocket  with  all  speed 

He  drew  the  priestly  title-deed, 

And  prayed  the  Justice  he  would  read. 

The  Justice  read,  amused,  amazed  ; 
And  as  he  read  his  mirth  increased  ; 
At  times  his  shaggy  brows  he  raised, 
Now  wondering  at  the  cobbler  gazed, 
Now  archly  at  the  anery  Priest. 
"  From  all  excesses,  sms,  and  crimes 
Thou  hast  committed  in  past  times 
Thee  I  absolve  f     And  furthermore, 
Purified  from  all  earthly  taints. 
To  the  communion  of  the  Saints 
And  to  the  sacraments  restore  I 
All  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  trace 
Of  shame  and  censure  I  efface  ; 
Remit  the  pains  thou  shouldst  endure, 
And  make  thee  innocent  and  pure, 
So  that  in  dying,  unto  thee 
The  gates  of  heaven  shall  open  be  I 
Though  long  thou  livest,  yet  this  grace 
Until  the  moment  of  thy  death 
Unchangeable  continueth  I  ** 

Then  said  he  to  the  Priest :  "  I  find 
This  document  is  duly  signed 
Brother  John  Tetzel,  his  own  hand. 
At  all  tribunals  in  the  land 
In  evidence  it  may  be  used  ; 
Therefore  acquitted  is  the  accused." 
Then  to  the  cobbler  turned  :  "  My  friend, 
Pray  tell  me,  didst  thou  ever  read 
Reynard     the    Fox  ?  "  —  "  Oh    yes,  in- 
deed I  "  — 
"  I  thought  so.     Don't  forget  the  end." 
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"  What  was  the  end  ?     I  am  ashamed 
Not  to  remember  Reynard's  fate  ; 
I  have  not  rea<l  the  book  of  late  ; 
Was  he  not  hanged  ?  "  the  Poet  said. 


The  Student  nravelv  shook  his  head. 

And  answered  :  "  You  exaggerate. 

There  was  a  tournament  proclaimed. 

And  Reynard  fought  with  Isegrim 

The  Wolf,  and  having  vanquished  him, 

Rose  to  high  honor  in  the  State, 

And  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  named  I  " 

At  thb  the  gay  Sicilian  laughed : 

**  Fight    fire    with    fire,    and    craft   with 

craft ; 
Successful  cunning  seems  to  be 
The  moral  of  vour  tale,"  said  he. 
"  Mine  had  a  better,  and  the  Jew's 
Had  none  at  all,  that  I  could  see ; 
His  aim  was  only  to  amuse." 

Meanwhile  from  out  its  ebon  case 

His  violin  the  Minstrel  drew. 

And  havin^^  tuned  its  strings  anew. 

Now  held  it  dose  in  his  embrace. 

And  poising  in  his  outstretched  hand 

The  bow,  like  a  magician's  wand. 

He  paused,  and  said,  with  beaming  face ; 

"  Last  night  my  story  was  too  long  ; 

To-day  1  give  you  but  a  son^, 

An  old  tradition  of  the  North  ; 

But  first,  to  put  you  in  the  mood, 

I  will  a  little  while  prelude, 

And  from  this  instrument  draw  forth 

Something  by  way  of  overture." 

He  played  ;  at  first  the  tones  were  pure 

And  tender  as  a  summer  night, 

The  full  moon  climbing  to  her  height. 

The  sob  and  ripple  of  the  seas. 

The  flapping  or  an  idle  sail ; 

And  then  by  sudden  and  sharp  degrees 

The  multiplied,  wild  harmonies 

Freshened  and  burst  into  a  gale  ; 

A  tempest  howling  through  the  dark, 

A  crash  as  of  some  shipwrecked  bark, 

A  loud  and  melancholy  wail. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  tale 
Told  by  the  Minstrel ;  and  at  times 
He  paused  amid  its  varying  rhymes, 
And  at  each  pause  again  broke  in 
The  music  of  his  vioun. 
With  tones  of  sweetness  or  of  fear. 
Movements  of  trouble  or  of  calm, 
Creating  their  own  atmosphere  ; 
As  sitting  in  a  church  we  hear 
Between  the  verses  of  the  psalm 
The  organ  playing  soft  ana  clear. 
Or  thundenng  on  the  startled  ear. 
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THE   MUSICIAN^S  TALE 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CARMILHAN 


At  Stralsand,  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 

Within  the  sandy  bar, 
At  sunset  of  a  summer's  day, 
Ready  for  sea,  at  anchor  lay 

The  good  ship  Valdemar. 

The  sunbeams  danced  upon  the  waves, 

And  played  along  her  side  ; 
And  through  the  cabin  windows  streamed 
In  ripples  of  golden  light,  that  seemed 

The  ripple  of  the  tide. 

There  sat  the  captain  with  his  friends, 

Old  skippers  brown  and  hale, 
Who   smoked    and    grumbled   o'er    their 

groK, 
And  talked  of  iceberg  and  of  fog, 

Of  calm  and  storm  and  gale. 

And  one  was  spinning  a  sailor's  yam 

About  Klaboterman, 
The  Kobold  of  the  sea  ;  a  spright 
Invisible  to  mortal  sight, 

Who  o'er  the  rigg^g  ran. 

Sometimes  he  hammered  in  the  hold. 

Sometimes  upon  the  mast. 
Sometimes  abeam,  sometimes  abaft. 
Or  at  the  bows  he  sang  and  laughed. 

And  made  all  tight  and  fast. 

He  helped  the  sailors  at  their  work, 

And  toiled  with  jovial  din  ; 
He  helped  them  hoist  and  reef  the  sails. 
He  helped  them  stow  the  casks  and  bales. 

And  heave  the  anchor  in. 

But  woe  unto  the  lazy  louts, 

The  idlers  of  the  crew  ; 
Them  to  torment  was  his  delight, 
And  worry  them  by  day  and  night, 

And  pinch  them  black  and  blue. 

And  woe  to  him  whose  mortal  eyeff 

Klaboterman  behold. 
It  is  a  certain  sign  of  death  !  — 
The  cabin-boy  here  held  his  breath, 

He  felt  his  blood  run  cold. 


II 


The  jolly  skipper  paused  awhile. 

And  then  again  DeeniQ  ; 
**  There  is  a  Spectre  Ship,"  ^uoth  he, 
**  A  ship  of  the  Dead  that  sails  the  sea, 

And  18  called  the  Carmilhan. 
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A  ghostly  ship,  with  a  ghostly  crew, 

In  tempests  she  appears  ; 
And  before  the  gale,  or  against  the  gale. 
She  sails  without  a  rag  of  sail, 

Without  a  helmsman  steers. 

**  She  haunts  the  Atlantic  north  and  south. 

But  mostly  the  mid-sea. 
Where  three  great  rocks  rise  bleak  and 

bare 
Like  furnace  chimneys  in  the  air. 

And  are  called  the  Chimneys  Three. 

**  And  iU  betide  the  luckless  ship 

That  meets  the  Carmilhan  ; 
Over  her  decks  the  seas  will  leap. 
She  must  fi^  down  into  the  deep. 

And  pensh  mouse  and  man. 

The  captain  of  the  Valdemar 
Laughed  loud  with  merry  heart. 

**  1  should  like  to  see  this  ship,"  said  he  ; 

"  I  should  like  to  find  these  Chinmeys  lliree 
That  are  marked  down  in  the  chart 


"  1  have  sailed  right  over  the  spot,"  he  said, 

'*  With  a  good  stiff  breeze  behind. 
When  the  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was 

clear,  — 
You  can  follow  my  course  by  these  pinholes 
here, — 
And  never  a  rock  could  find." 

And  then  he  swore  a  dreadful  oath, 

He  swore  by  the  Kingdoms  Three, 
That,  should  he  meet  the  Carmilhan, 
He  would  run  her  down,  although  he  ran 
Right  into  Eternity  I 

All  this,  while  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  cabin-boy  had  heard  ; 
He  lingered  at  the  door  to  hear. 
And  drank  in  all  with  greedy  ear. 

And  pondered  every  word. 

He  was  a  simple  country  lad. 
But  of  a  roving  mind. 
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Oh,  it  must  be  like  heaven,"  thought  he, 
**  Those  far-off  foreign  lands  to  see, 
And  fortune  seek  and  find  I  " 

But  in  the  fo'castle,  when  he  heard 

The  mariners  blaspheme, 
He  thought  of  home,  he  thought  of  Grod, 
And    his    mother    under   the   churchyard 
sod. 

And  wished  it  were  a  dream. 

One  friend  on  board  that  ship  had  he  ; 

'T  was  the  Klaboterman, 
Who  saw  the  Bible  in  his  chest, 
And  made  a  sign  upon  his  breast, 

All  evil  things  to  ban. 


Ill 


The  cabin  windows  have  grown  blank 

As  eyeballs  of  the  dead  ; 
No  more  the  glancing  sunbeams  bum 
On  the  gilt  letters  of  the  stem. 

But  on  the  figure-head  ; 

On  Valdemar  Victorious, 

Who  looketh  with  disdain 
To  see  his  imag^  in  the  tide 
Dismembered  float  from  side  to  side. 

And  reunite  ag^in. 

**  It  is  the  wind,''  those  skippers  said, 

**  That  swings  the  vessel  so  ; 
It  is  the  wind  ;  it  freshens  fast, 
'T  is  time  to  say  farewell  at  last, 
'T  is  time  for  us  to  go." 


They  shook  the  captain  by  the  hand, 

*'  Good  luck  !  good  luck  I  "  they  cried  ; 
Each  face  was  like  the  setting  sun. 
As,  broad  and  red,  they  one  by  one 
Went  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  full  moon  rose, 

Serene  o'er  field  and  flood  ; 
And  all  the  winding  creeks  and  bays 
And  broad  sea-meadows  seemed  ablaze, 

The  sky  was  red  as  blood. 

The  southwest  wind  blew  fresh  and  fair, 

As  fair  as  wind  coulfi  be  ; 
Bound  for  Odessa,  o'er  the  bar. 
With  all  sail  set,  the  Valdemar 

Went  proudly  out  to  sea. 


The  lovely  moon  climbs  up  the  sky 

As  one  who  walks  in  dreams  ; 
A  tower  of  marble  in  her  light, 
A  wall  of  black,  a  wall  of  white. 
The  stately  vessel  seems. 

Low  down  upon  the  sandy  coast 

The  lights  begin  to  bum  ; 
And  now,  uplifted  high  in  air, 
They  kindle  with  a  fiercer  glare. 
And  now  drop  far  astern. 

The  dawn  appears,  the  land  is  gone, 

The  sea  is  all  around  ; 
Then  on  each  hand  low  hills  of  sand 
Emerge  and  form  another  land  ; 

She  steereth  through  the  Sound. 

Through  Kattegat  and  Skager-rack 

She  flitteth  iSlc  a  ghost ; 
By  day  and  night,  by  night  and  day, 
She  bounds,  she  flies  upon  her  way 

Along  the  English  coast. 

Cape  Finisterre  is  drawing  near, 

(Jape  Finisterre  is  past ; 
Into  the  open  ocean  stream 
She  floats,  the  vision  of  a  dream 

Too  beautiful  to  last. 

Suns  rise  and  set,  and  rise,  and  yet 

There  is  no  land  in  sight ; 
The  liquid  planets  overhead 
Bum  brighter  now  the  moon  is  dead, 
And  longer  stays  the  night. 


IV 


And  now  along  the  horizon's  edge 

Mountains  of  cloud  uprose. 
Black  as  with  forests  underneath, 
Above,  their  sharp  and  jagged  teeth 

Were  white  as  drifted  snows. 

Unseen  behind  them  sank  the  sun, 

But  flushed  each  snowy  peak 
A  little  while  with  rosy  light, 
That  faded  slowly  from  the  sight 

As  blushes  from  the  cheek. 

Black  grew  the  sky,  —  all  black,  all  black  ; 

The  clouds  were  everywhere  ; 
There  was  a  feeling  of  suspense 
In  nature,  a  mysterioos  sense 

Of  terror  in  the  air. 
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And  all  on  board  the  Valdemar 

Was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 
Save  when  the  dismal  ship-bell  tolled, 
As  ever  and  anon  she  rolled. 

And  lurched  into  the  sea. 

The  captain  up  and  down  the  deck 

Went  striding  to  and  fro  ; 
Now  watched  the  compass  at  the  wheel. 
Now  lifted  up  his  hand  to  feel 

Which  way  the  wind  might  blow. 

And  now  he  looked  up  at  the  sails, 

And  now  upon  the  deep  ; 
In  every  fibre  of  his  frame 
He  felt  the  storm  before  it  came, 

He  had  no  thought  of  sleep. 

Eiffht  bells  !  and  suddenly  abaft, 

W  ith  a  great  rush  of  rain, 
Making  the  ocean  white  with  spume. 
In  darkness  like  the  day  of  doom, 

On  came  the  hurricane. 

The  lightning  flashed  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

And  rent  the  sky  in  two  ; 
A  jagged  flame,  a  single  jet 
Of  white  fire,  like  a  bayonet. 

That  pierced  the  eyeballs  through. 

Then  all  around  was  dark  again. 

And  blacker  than  before  ; 
But  in  that  single  flash  of  light 
He  had  beheld  a  fearful  sight, 

And  thought  of  the  oath  he  swore. 

For  right  ahead  lay  the  Ship  of  the  Dead, 

The  ghostly  Carmilhan  I 
Her  masts  were  stripped,  her  yards  were 

bare, 
And  on  her  bowsprit,  poised  in  air. 

Sat  the  Klaboterman. 

Her  crew  of  ghosts  was  all  on  deck 
Or  clamberin?  up  the  shrouds  ; 

The    boatswain  s    whistle,    the    captain's 
haU 

Were  like  the  piping  of  the  gale. 
And  thunder  in  the  clouds. 

And  close  behind  the  Carmilhan 

There  rose  up  from  the  sea, 
As  from  a  foundered  ship  of  stone, 
Three  bare  and  splintered  masts  alone  : 

They  were  the  Chimneys  Three. 


And  onward  dashed  the  Valdemar 

And  leaped  into  the  dark  ; 
A  denser  mist,  a  colder  blast, 
A  little  shudder,  and  she  had  passed 

Right  through  the  Phantom  Bark. 

She  deft  in  twain  the  shadowy  hulk. 

But  cleft  it  unaware  ; 
As  when,  careering  to  her  nest, 
The  sea^g^  severs  with  her  breast 

The  unresisting  air. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed  ;  again 

They  saw  the  Carmilhan, 
Whole  as  before  in  hull  and  spar ; 
But  now  on  board  of  the  Valdemar 

Stood  the  Klaboterman. 

And  they  all  knew  their  doom  was  sealed  ; 

They  knew  that  death  was  near ; 
Some  prayed  who  never  prayed  before. 
And    some    they    wept,    and   some    they 
swore. 

And  some  were  mute  with  fear. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  shock. 

And  louder  than  wind  or  sea 
A  cry  burst  from  the  crew  on  deck. 
As  she   dashed  and   crashed,  a   hopeless 
wreck. 

Upon  the  Chimneys  Three. 

The  storm  and  night  were  passed,  the  light 

To  streak  the  east  began  ; 
The  cabin-boy,  picked  up  at  sea. 
Survived  the  wreck,  and  only  he. 

To  tell  of  the  Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE 

When  the  lone  murmur  of  applause 

That  greeted  the  Musician's  lay 

Had  slowly  buzzed  itself  away. 

And  the  long  talk  of  Spectre  Ships 

That  followed  died  upon  their  lips 

And  came  unto  a  natural  pause, 

"  These  tales  yon  tell  are  one  and  all 

Of  the  Old  World,"  the  Poet  said, 

"  Flowers  gathered  from  a  crumbling  wall, 

Dead  leaves  that  rustle  as  they  fall ; 

Let  me  present  you  in  their  stead 

Something  of  our  New  England  earth, 

A  tale,  which,  though  of  no  great  worth. 

Has  still  this  merit,  that  it  yields 
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A  certain  freshness  of  the  fields, 

A  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread." 

The  Student  answered  :  "  Be  discreet ; 
For  if  the  Hour  be  fresh  and  sound, 
And  if  the  bread  be  light  and  sweet, 
Who  careth  in  what  mill  't  was  ground, 
Or  of  what  oven  felt  the  heat, 
Unless,  as  old  Cervantes  said. 
You  are  looking  after  better  bread 
Than  any  that  is  made  of  wheat  ? 
You  know  that  people  nowadays 
To  what  is  old  give  little  praise  ; 
All  must  be  new  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
They  want  hot  bread,  or  something  worse. 
Fresh  every  morning,  and  half  baked  ; 
The  wholesome  bread  of  yesterday, 
Too  stale  for  them,  is  thrown  away. 
Nor  is  their  thirst  with  water  slaked." 

As  oft  we  see  the  sky  in  May 
Threaten  to  rain,  and  yet  not  rain, 
The  Poet's  face,  before  so  gay. 
Was  clouded  with  a  look  of  pain, 
But  suddenly  brightened  up  again  ; 
And  without  further  let  or  stay 
He  told  his  tale  of  yesterday. 


THE  POETS  TALE 
LADY    WENTWORTH 

One  hundred  years   ago,   and   something 

more, 
In  Queen  Street,  Portsmouth,  at  her  tav- 
ern door, 
Neat  as  a  pin,  and  blooming  as  a  rose, 
Stood  Mistress  Stavers  in  her  furbelows. 
Just  as  her  cuckoo-clock  was  striking  nine. 
Above  her  head,  resplendent  on  the  sign. 
The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
In  scarlet  coat  and  periwig  of  flax. 
Surveyed  at  leisure  all  her  varied  charms. 
Her  cap,  her  bodice,  her  white  folded  arms. 
And  half  resolved,  though  he  was  past  his 

prime. 
And  rather  damaged  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
To  fall  down  at  her  feet,  and  to  declare 
The  passion  that  had  driven    him   to  de- 
spair. 
For  from  his  lofty  station  he  had  seen 
Stavers,   her   husband,  dressed   in   bottle- 
green, 


Drive  his  new  Flying  Stage-coach,  four  in 

hand, 
Down  the  long  lane,  and  out  into  the  land, 
And  knew  that  he  was  far  upon  the  way 
To  Ipswich  and  to  Boston  on  the  Bay  I 

Just  then  the  meditations  of  the  Earl 
Were  interrupted  by  a  little  girl. 
Barefooted,  rag^d,  with  neglected  hair. 
Eyes  full  of  laughter,  neck  and  shoulders 

bare, 
A  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon. 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon, 
A  creature  men  would  worship  and  adore, 
Though  now  in  mean  habiliments  she  bore 
A  pail  of  water,  dripping  through  the  street, 
And  bathing,  as  she  went,  her  naked  feet. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  full  of  grace,  — 
The  slender  form,  the  delicate,  thin  face  ; 
The  swaying  motion,  as  she  hurried  by  ; 
The  shining  feet,  the  laughter  in  her  eye. 
That  o'er  her  face  in  ripples  gleamed  and 

glanced. 
As  in  her  pail  the  shifting  sunbeam  danced  : 
And  with  uncommon  feelings  of  delight 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  beheld  the  sight. 
Not  8o  Dame  Stavers,  for  he  heara  her  say 
These  words,  or  thought  he  did,  as  plain  as 

day: 
'*  O  Martha  Hilton  !      Fie  I  how  dare  you 

go 
About  the  town  half  dressed,  and  looking 

sol" 
At  which  the  gypsy  laaghed,  and  straight 

replied  : 
"  No  matter  how  I  look  ;  I  yet  shall  ride 
In  my  own  chariot,  ma'am.       And  on  the 

child 
The  E)arl  of  Halifax  benignly  smiled, 
As  with  her  heavy  burden  she  passed  on. 
Looked  back,  then  turned  the  comer,  and 

was  gone. 

What  next,  upon  that  memorable  day, 

Arrested  his  attention  was  a  gay 

And  brilliant  equipage,   that  flashed   and 

spun. 
The  silver  harness  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Outriders  with  red  jackets, lithe  and  lank, 
Pounding  the  saddles  as  they  rose  and  sank, 
While  all  alone  within  the  chariot  sat 
A  portly  person  with  three-cornered  hat, 
A  crimson  velvet  coat,  head  high  in  air, 
Crold-headed  cane,  and  nicely  powdered  hair, 
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And   diamond    buckles    sparkling    at  his 

knees, 
Dignified,  stately,  florid,  much  at  ease. 
Onward    the    pageant    swept,   and  as  it 

passed, 
Fair  Mistress  Stavers  courtesied  low  and 

fast ; 
For  this  was  Governor  Wentworth,  driving 

down 
To  Little  Harbor,  just  beyond  the  town. 
Where  his  Great  House  stood  looking  out 

to  sea, 
A  goodly  place,  where  it  was  good  to  be. 

It  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  abode 
Near  and  yet  hidden  from  the  great  high- 
road, 
Sequestered  among  trees,  a  noble  pile, 
Baronial  and  colonial  in  its  style  ; 
Gables  and  dormer-windows  everywhere. 
And   stacks  of  chimneys    rising  high  in 

air, — 
Pandean  pipes,  on  which  all  winds  that 

blew 
Made   mournful  music  the   whole   winter 

through. 
Within,  unwonted  splendors  met  the  eye, 
Panels,  and  floors  01  oak,  and  tapestry  ; 
Carved  chimney-pieces,   where  on  brazen 

dogs 
Revelled  and  roared  the  Christmas  fires  of 

logs; 
Doors  opening  into  darkness  unawares, 
Mysterious  passages,  and  flights  of  stairs  ; 
And  on  the  walls,  in  heavy  gilded  frames, 
The  ancestral  Wentworths  with  Old-Scrip- 
ture names. 

Such  was  the  mansion  where  the  great  man 

dwelt, 
A  widower  and  childless  ;  and  he  felt 
The  loneliness,  the  uncongenial  gloom, 
That  like  a  presence  haunted  every  room  ; 
For  though  not  given  to  weakness,  he  could 

feel 
The   pain   of  wounds,   that  ache  because 

they  heal. 

The  years  came  and  the  years  went,  — 
seven  in  all. 

And  passed  in  cloud  and  sunshine  o'er  the 
Hall; 

The  dawns  their  splendor  through  its  cham- 
bers sbed, 

The  sunsets  flushed  its  western  windows  red ; 


The  snow  was  on  its  roo&,  the  wind,  the 

rain  ; 
Its  woodlands  were  in  leaf  and  bare  again  ; 
Moons  waxed  and  waned,  the  lilacs  bloomed 

and  died, 
In  the  broad  river  ebbed  and  flowed  the 

tide, 
Ships  went  to  sea,  and  ships  came  home 

from  sea, 
And  the  slow  years  sailed  by  and  oeaied 

to  be. 

And  all  these  years  had  Martha  Hilton 
served 

In  the  Great  Hoose,  not  wholly  unob- 
served : 

By  day,  by  night,  the  silver  crescent  grew. 

Though  hidden  by  clouds,  her  light  still 
shining  through  ; 

A  maid  of  all  wonc,  whether  coarse  or 
fine, 

A  servant  who  made  service  seem  divine ! 

Through  her  each  room  was  fair  to  look 
upon  ; 

The  mirrors  glistened,  and  the  brasses 
shone. 

The  very  knocker  on  the  outer  door, 

If  she  but  passed,  was  brighter  than  be- 
fore. 

And  now  the  ceaseless  turning  of  the  mill 

Of  time,  that  never  for  an  hour  stands 
stiU, 

Ground  out  the  Grovemor's  sixtieth  birth- 
day, 

And  powdered  his  brown  hair  with  ulver- 

The  robin,  the  f  oreronner  of  the  spring. 
The  bluebird  with  his  jocund  carolling. 
The  restless  swallows  building  in  the  eaves. 
The    golden    buttercups,    the    grass,    the 

leaves. 
The  lilacs  tossing  in  the  winds  of  May, 
All  welcomed  this  majestic  holiday  I 
He  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  served  on 

plate. 
Such  as  became  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Who  represented  England  and  the  King, 
And  was  magnificent  in  everything. 
He  had  invited  all  his  friends  and  peers,  — 
The    Pepperels,   the    Langdons,    and    the 

Lears, 
The  Sparhawks,  the  Penhallows,  and  the 

rest  ; 
For  why  repeat  the  name  of  every  guest  ? 
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But  I  must  mention  one  in  bands  and  gown, 
The   rector    there,   the   Reverend   Arthur 

Brown 
Of  the  Established  Church  ;  with  smiling 

face 
He  sat  beside  the  Governor  and  said  g^ce ; 
And  then  the  feast  went  on,  as  others  do, 
But  ended  as  none  other  I  e'er  knew. 

When  they  had  drunk  the  King,  with  many 

a  cheer. 
The  Governor  whispered  in  a  servant's  ear. 
Who  disappeared,  and  presently  there  stood 
Within  the  room,  in  perfect  womanhood, 
A  maiden,,  modest  and  yet  self-possessed. 
Youthful  and  beautiful,  and  simply  dressed. 
Can  this  be  Martha  Hilton  ?     It  must  be  ! 
Yes,  Martha  Hilton,  and  no  other  she  f 
Dowered  with  the  beauty  of  her  twenty 

years, 
How  ladylike,  how  queenlike  she  appears  ; 
The  pale,  thin  crescent  of  the  days  gone  by 
Is  Dian  now  in  all  her  majesty  I 
Yet  scarce  a  guest  perceived  that  she  was 

there, 
Until  the  Governor,  rising  from  his  chair, 
Played  slightly  with  his  ruffles,  then  looked 

down. 
And    said    unto     the     Reverend     Arthur 

Brown  : 
"  This  is  my  birthday  :  it  shall  likewise  be 
My   wedding-day  ;   and  you  shall   marry 

me!'^ 

The  listening  guests  were  greatly  mystified, 
None  more  so  tlian  the  rector,  who  replied  : 
"  Marry  you  ?     Yes,  that  were  a  pleasant 

task, 
Your  Excellency  ;  but  to  whom  ?  I  ask." 
The  Governor  answered  :    "  To  this  lady 

here  ; " 
And  beckoned  Martha  Hilton  to  draw  near. 
She  came  and  stood,  all  blushes,  at  his  side. 
The  rector   paused.     The  impatient  Gov- 
ernor cried  : 
**  This  is  the  lady  ;  do  you  hesitate  ? 
Then  I  command  you  as  Chief  Magistrate." 
The  rector  read  the  service  loud  and  clear : 
"  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here," 
And  so  on  to  the  end.     At  his  command 
On  the  fourth  finger  of  her  fair  left  hand 
The  Governor  placed  the  ring ;  and   that 

was  all  : 
Martha  was  Lady  Wentworth  of  the  Hall ! 


INTERLUDE 

Well  pleased  the  audience  heard  the  tale. 
The  Theologian  said  :  "  Indeed, 
To  praise  you  there  is  little  need  ; 
One  almost  hears  the  farmer's  flail 
Thresh  out  your  wheat,  nor  does  there 

fail 
A  certain  freshness,  as  you  said, 
And  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread. 
But  not  less  sweet  and  not  less  fresh 
Are  many  legends  that  I  know, 
Writ  by  the  monks  of  long-ago, 
Who  loved  to  mortify  the  flesh, 
So  that  the  soul  might  purer  grow, 
And  rise  to  a  diviner  state  ; 
And  one  of  these  —  perhaps  of  all 
Most  beautiful  —  I  now  recall, 
And  with  permission  will  narrate  ; 
Hoping  thereby  to  make  amends 
For  that  grim  tragedy  of  mine. 
As  strong  and  black  as  Spanish  wine, 
I  told  last  night,  and  wish  almost 
It  had  remained  untold,  my  friends  ; 
For  Torqueraada's  awful  ghost 
Came  to  me  in  the  dreams  I  dreamed, 
And  in  the  darkness  glared  and  gleamed 
Like  a  great  lighthouse  on  the  coast." 

The  Student  laughing  said  :    "  Far  more 

Like  to  some  dismal  fire  of  bale 

Flaring  portentous  on  a  hill  ; 

Or  torches  lighted  on  a  shore 

B^  wreckers  m  a  midnight  gale. 

No  matter  ;  be  it  as  you  wiU, 

Only  go  forward  with  your  tale." 


THE   THEOLOGIAN'S   TALE 

THE  LEGEND   BEAUTIFUL 

"  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled  I '' 
That  is  what  the  V  ision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone. 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone, 
Prayed  the  Monk  in  deep  contrition 
For  his  sins  of  indecision, 
Prayed  for  greater  self-denial 
In  temptation  and  in  trial ; 
It  was  noonday  by  the  dial. 
And  the  Monk  was  all  alone. 
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Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightened, 
An  unwonted  splendor  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone  ; 
And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  Him, 
Like  a  garment  round  Him  thrown. 

Not  as  crucified  and  slain, 

Not  in  agonies  of  pain, 

Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 

Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see  ; 

But  as  in  the  village  street, 

In  the  house  or  harvest-field, 

Halt  and  lame  and  blind  He  healed, 

When  He  walked  in  Galilee. 

In  an  attitude  imploring, 
Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 
Wonderin?,  worshipping,  adoring, 
Knelt  the  Monk  in  rapture  lost. 
Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reignest, 
Who  am  I,  that  thus  thou  deignest 
To  reveal  thyself  to  me  ? 
Who  am  I,  that  from  the  centre 
Of  thy  glory  thou  shouldst  enter 
This  poor  cell,  my  guest  to  be  ? 

Then  amid  his  exaltation, 
Loud  the  convent  bell  appalling, 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling. 
Rang  through  court  and  corridor 
With  persistent  iteration 
He  had  never  heard  before. 
It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 
When  alike  in  shme  or  shower, 
Winter^s  cold  or  summer's  heat. 
To  the  convent  portals  came 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame. 
All  the  beggars  of  the  street. 
For  their  daily  dole  of  food 
Dealt  them  by  the  brotherhood  ; 
And  their  almoner  was  he 
Who  upon  his  bended  knee. 
Rapt  in  silent  ecstasy 
Of  divinest  self-surrender, 
Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendor. 
Deep  distress  and  hesitation 
Mingled  with  his  adoration  ; 
Should  he  go  or  should  he  stay  ? 
Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 
Hungry  at  the  convent  gate, 
Till  Uie  Vision  passed  away  ? 


Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest. 
Slight  this  visitant  celestial. 
For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate  ? 
Would  the  Vision  there  remain  ? 
Would  the  Vision  come  again  ? 
Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered,  audible  and  clear 
As  if  to  the  outward  ear  : 
'*  Do  thy  duty  ;  that  is  best ; 
Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest ! " 

Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started, 
And  with  longing  look  intent 
On  the  Blessed  Vision  bent, 
Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went. 

At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting, 
Looking  through  the  iron  grating, 
With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who  amid  their  wants  and  woes 
Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  dose, 
And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by  ; 
Grown  familiar  with  disfavor. 
Grown  familiar  with  the  savor 
Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die ! 
But  to-day,  they  know  not  why, 
Like  the  gate  of  Paradise 
Seemed  the  convent  gate  to  rise, 
Like  a  sacrament  divine 
Seemed  to  th^m  the  bread  and  wine. 
In  his  heart  the  Monk  was  praying. 
Thinking  of  the  homeless  poor. 
What  they  suffer  and  endure ; 
What  we  see  not,  what  we  see  ; 
And  the  inward  voice  was  saying : 
'*  Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mine  and  lowest. 
That  thou  doest  unto  me  ! " 

Unto  me  I  but  bad  the  Vision 
Come  to  him  in  beggar's  clothing. 
Come  a  mendicant  imploring, 
Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring, 
Or  have  listened  with  derision, 
And  have  turned  away  with  loathing? 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  question^ 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion. 
As  at  length,  with  hurried  pace. 
Towards  his  cell  he  turned  his  face. 
And  beheld  the  convent  bright 
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With  a  supemataral  light, 

Like  a  luminous  cloud  expanding 

Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 

But  he  paused  with  awe-struck  feeling 
At  the  threshold  of  his  door, 
For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 
As  he  left  it  there  before. 
When  the  convent  bell  appalling. 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
Through  the  long  hour  intervening 
It  had  waited  his  return, 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  bum. 
Comprehending  all  the  meaning. 
When  the  Blessed  Vision  said, 
"  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled  1 " 


INTERLUDE 

Alx  praised  the  Legend  more  or  less  ; 

Some  liked  the  moral,  some  the  verse  ; 

Some  thought  it  better,  and  some  worse 

Than  other  legends  of  the  past ; 

Until,  with  ill-concealed  distress 

At  all  their  cavilling,  at  last 

The  Theologian  gravely  said  : 

'*  The  Spanish  proverb,  then,  is  right ; 

Consult  your  friends  on  what  you  do. 

And  one  will  say  that  it  is  white, 

And  others  say  that  it  is  red." 

And  **  Amen  ! "  quoth  the  Spanish  Jew. 

**  Six  stories  told  1     We  must  have  seven, 

A  cluster  like  the  Pleiades, 

And  lo  !  it  happens,  as  with  these. 

That  one  is  missing  from  our  heaven. 

Where    is    the    Landlord?        Bring    him 

here  ; 
Let  the  Lost  Pleiad  reappear." 

Thus  the  Sicilian  cried,  and  went 
Forthwith  to  seek  his  missing  star. 
But  did  not  find  him  in  the  bar, 
A  place  that  landlords  most  frequent, 
Nor  yet  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Nor  up  the  stairs,  nor  in  the  hall  ; 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask  or  call. 
There  were  no  tidings  of  the  Squire. 

So  he  came  back  with  downcast  head. 
Exclaiming  :  *'  Well,  our  bashful  host 
Hath  surely  given  up  the  ffhost. 
Anotlier  proverb  says  the  aead 


Can  tell  no  tales  ;  and  that  is  true. 
It  follows,  then,  that  one  of  you 
Must  tell  a  story  in  his  stead. 
You  must,"  he  to  the  Student  said, 
"  Who  know  so  many  of  the  best. 
And  tell  them  better  than  the  rest." 

Straight,  by    these  flattering  words    be- 
guiled. 
The  Student,  happy  as  a  child 
When  he  is  called  a  little  man. 
Assumed  the  double  task  imposed. 
And  without  more  ado  unclosed 
His  smiling  lips,  and  thus  began. 


THE   STUDENT'S  SECOND  TALE 
THE    BARON    OF    ST.    CASTINE 

Babon  Castine  of  St.  Castine 
Has  left  his  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees, 
And  sailed  across  the  western  seas. 
When  he  went  away  from  his  fair  demesne 
The  birds  were  building,  the  woods  were 

green; 
And  now  the  winds  of  winter  blow 
Round  the  turrets  of  the  old  chateau. 
The  birds  are  silent  and  unseen. 
The  leaves  lie  dead  in  the  ravine. 
And  the  Pyrenees  are  white  with  snow. 

His  father,  lonely,  old,  and  gray. 
Sits  by  the  fireside  day  by  day, 
Thinking  ever  one  thought  of  care  ; 
Through  the  southern  windows,  narrow  and 

tall, 
The  sun  shines  into  the  ancient  hall. 
And  makes  a  glory  round  his  hair. 
The     house-dog,    stretched    beneath     his 

chair, 
Groans  in  his  sleep,  as  if  in  pain. 
Then  wakes,  and  yawns,  ana  sleeps  again. 
So  silent  is  it  everywhere,  — 
So  silent  you  can  hear  the  mouse 
Run  and  rummage  along  the  beams 
Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  wall ; 
And  the  old  man  rouses  from  his  dreams, 
And  wanders  restless  through  the  house, 
As  if  he  heard  strange  voices  call. 

His  footsteps  echo  along  the  floor 
Of  a  distant  passage,  and  pause  awhile  ; 
He  is  standing  by  an  open  door 
Looking  long,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile. 
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Into  the  room  of  his  absent  son. 
There  is  the  bed  on  which  he  lay, 
There  are  the  pictures  bright  and  gay, 
Horses  and  hounds  and  sun-lit  seas  ; 
There  are  his  powder-flask  and  g^n. 
And  his  hunting-knives  in  shape  of  a  fan  ; 
'^rhe  chair  by  the  window  where  he  sat, 
With  the  clouded  tieer-skin  for  a  mat, 
Looking  out  on  the  Pyrenees, 
Looking  out  on  Mount  Marbor^ 
And  the  Seven  Valleys  of  Lavedan. 
Ah  me  !  he  turns  away  and  sighs  ; 
There  is  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

At  night,  whatever  the  weather  be, 
Wind  or  rain  or  starry  heaven. 
Just  as  the  clock  is  striking  seven. 
Those  who  look  from  the  windows  see 
The  village  Curate,  with  lantern  and  maid. 
Come  through  the  gateway  from  the  park 
And     cross    the     courtyard    damp    and 

dark, — 
A  ring  of  lig^t  in  a  ring  of  shade. 

And  now  at  the  old  man's  side  he  stands. 
His  voice  is  cheery,  his  heart  expands, 
He  gossips  pleasantly,  by  the  blaze 
Of  uie  fire  of  fa«)ts,  about  old  days. 
And  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde, 
And  the  Cardinal's  nieces  fair  and  fond, 
'And  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said, 
When  they  heard  his  Eminence  was  dead. 

And  after  a  pause  the  old  man  says, 

His  mind  still  coming  back  again 

To  the  one  sad  thought  that  haunts  his 

brain, 
**  Are  there  any  tidings  from  over  sea  ? 
Ah,  why  has   that   wild    boy  gone   from 

me?" 
And  the  Curate  answers,  looking  down. 
Harmless  and  docile  as  a  lamb, 
**  Young  blood  1  young  blood  1     It  must  so 

be!" 
And  draws  from  the  pocket  of  his  gown 
A  handkerchief  like  an  oriflamb. 
And  wipes  his  spectacles,  and  they  play 
Their  little  game  of  lansquenet 
In  silence  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Till  the  clock  at  nine  strikes  loud  and  clear 
From  the  village  lying  asleep  below. 
And  across  the  courtyard,  into  the  dark 
Of  the  winding  pathway  in  the  park. 
Curate  and  lantern  disappear. 
And  darkness  reigns  in  the  old  chateau. 


The  ship  has  come  back  from  over  sea. 
She  has  been  signalled  from  below, 
And  into  the  hubor  of  Bordeaux 
She  sails  with  her  gallant  company. 
But  among  them  is  nowhere  seen 
The  brave  young  Baron  of  St.  Castine  ; 
He  hath  tarried  behind,  I  ween. 
In  the  beautiful  land  of  Acadie  I 

And  the  father  paces  to  and  fro 

Through  the  chambers  of  the  old  ohfitean. 

Waiting,  waiting  to  hear  the  hum 

Of  wheels  on  the  road  that  runs  below, 

Of  servants  hurrying  here  and  there. 

The  voice  in  the  courtyard,  the  step  on  the 

stair. 
Waiting  for  some  one  who  doth  not  come  1 
But  letters  there  are,  which  the  old  man 

reads 
To  the  Curate,  when  he  comes  at  night, 
Word  by  word,  as  an  acolyte 
Repeats  his  prayers  and  tells  his  beads  ; 
Letters  full  of  the  rolling  sea, 
Full  of  a  young  man's  joy  to  be 
Abroad  in  the  world,  alone  and  free  ; 
Full  of  adventures  and  wonderful  scenes 
Of  hunting  the  deer  through  forests  vast 
In  the  royal  grant  of  Pierre  du  Gftst ; 
Of  lUjghts  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarratines  ; 
Of  Madocawando  the  Indian  chief. 
And  his  daughters,  glorious  as  queens, 
And  beautiful  beyond  belief  ; 
And  so  soft    the    tones  of    their    native 

tongue, 
The  words  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sung  I 

And  the  Curate  listens,  and  smiling  says  : 

**  Ah  yes,  dear  friend  1  in  our  youne  days 

We  should  have  liked  to  hunt  the  deer 

All  day  amid  those  forest  scenes. 

And  to  sleep  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarratines  ; 

But  now  it  IS  better  sitting  here 

Within  four  walls,  and  without  the  fear 

Of  losing  our  hearts  to  Indian  queens  ; 

For  man  is  fire  and  woman  is  tow. 

And  the  Somebody  comes  and  begins  to 

blow." 
Then  a  gleam  of  distrust  and  vague  sur- 
mise 
Shines  in  the  father's  gentle  eyes, 
As  fire-light  on  a  winoow-pane 
Glimmers  and  vanishes  again ; 
But  naught  he  answers  ;  he  only  sighs, 
And  for  a  moment  bows  his  head  ; 
Then,  as  their  custom  is,  they  play 
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Their  little  game  of  lansqaenet, 
And  another  day  is  with  the  dead. 

Another  day,  and  many  a  day 

And  many  a  week  and  month  depart, 

When  a  fatal  letter  wings  its  way 

Across  the  sea,  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

And  strikes  and  tears  the  old  man's  heart. 

Lo  !  the  young  Baron  of  St.  Castine, 

Swift  as  the  wind  is,  and  as  wild, 

Has  married  a  dusky  Tarratine, 

Has  married  Madocawando's  child  1 

The  letter  drops  from  the  father's  hand  ; 
Though  the  sinews  of  his  heart  are  wrung. 
He  utters  no  cry,  he  breathes  no  prayer. 
No  malediction  falls  from  his  tongue  ; 
But  his  stately  figure,  erect  and  grand, 
Bends  and  sinks  uke  a  column  of  sand 
In  the  whirlwind  of  his  great  despair. 
Dying,  yes,  dying  1     His  latest  breath 
Of  parley  at  the  door  of  death 
Is  a  blessing  on  his  wayward  son. 
Lower  and  Tower  on  his  breast 
Sinks  his  gray  head  ;  he  is  at  rest ; 
No  longer  he  waits  for  any  one. 

For  many  a  year  the  old  chfiteaa 
Lies  tenantless  and  desolate  ; 
Rank  grasses  in  the  courtyard  grow, 
About  its  gables  caws  the  crow  ; 
Only  the  porter  at  the  g^te 
Is  left  to  guard  it,  and  to  wait 
The  coming  of  the  rightful  heir  ; 
No  other  life  or  sound  is  there  ; 
No  more  the  Curate  comes  at  nieht. 
No  more  is  seen  the  unsteady  lignt. 
Threading  the  alleys  of  the  park  ; 
The  windows  of  the  hall  are  dark. 
The  chambers  dreary,  cold,  and  bare  ! 

At  length,  at  last,  when  the  winter  is  past. 
And    birds    are   building,  and   woods  are 

green, 
With  flying  skirts  is  the  Curate  seen 
Speeding  along  the  woodland  way. 
Humming  gayly,  '*  No  day  is  so  long 
But  it  comes  at  last  to  vesper-song. 
He  stops  at  the  porter's  lodge  to  say 
That  at  last  the  Baron  of  St.  Castine 
Is  coming  home  with  his  Indian  queen. 
Is  coming  without  a  week's  delay  ; 
And  all  the  bouse  must  be  swept  and  clean. 
And  all  things  set  in  good  array  1 
And  the  solemn  porter  shakes  his  head  ; 


And  the  answer  he  makes  is  :  '*  Lackaday  I 
We  will  see,  as  the  blind  man  said  1 " 

Alert  since  first  the  day  began. 
The  cock  upon  the  village  church 
Looks  northvrard  from  ms  airy  perch, 
As  if  beyond  the  ken  of  man 
To  see  the  ships  come  sailing  on, 
And  pass  the  Isle  of  Ol^ron, 
And  pass  the  Tower  of  Cordouan. 

In  the  church  below  is  cold  in  clay 
The  heart  that  would  have  leaped  for  joy  — 
O  tender  heart  of  truth  and  trust  1  — 
To  see  the  coming  of  that  day  ; 
In  the  church  below  the  lips  are  dust ; 
Dust  are  the  hands,  and  dust  the  feet 
That  would  have  been  so  swift  to  meet 
The  coming  of  that  wayward  boy. 

At  night  the  front  of  the  old  chfiteau 
Is  a  Uaze  of  light  above  and  below  ; 
There 's  a  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs  in  the 

street, 
A  cracking  of  whips,  and  scamper  of  feet, 
Bells  are  ringing,  and  horns  are  blown. 
And  the  Baron  hath  come  again  to  his  own. 
The  Curate  is  waiting  in  the  hall. 
Most  eager  and  alive  of  all 
To  welcome  the  Baron  and  Baroness  ; 
But  his  mind  is  full  of  vague  distress, 
For  he  hath  read  in  Jesuit  books 
Of  those  children  of  the  wilderness. 
And  now,  good,  simple  man  1  he  looks 
To  see  a  painted  savage  stride 
Into  the  room,  with  shoulders  bare. 
And  eagle  feathers  in  her  hair. 
And  around  her  a  robe  of  panther's  hide. 

Instead,  he  beholds  with  secret  shame 
A  form  of  beauty  undefined, 
A  loveliness  without  a  name. 
Not  of  degree,  but  more  of  kind  ; 
Nor  bold  nor  shy,  nor  short  nor  tall. 
But  a  new  mingling  of  them  all. 
Yes,  beautiful  beyond  belief, 
Transfigured  and  transfused,  he  sees 
The  lady  of  the  Pyrenees, 
The  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  hair 
The  gold-bronze  color  of  the  skin 
Seems  lighted  by  a  fire  within. 
As  when  a  burst  of  sunlight  shines 
Beneath  a  sombre  grove  of  pines,  — 
A  dusky  splendor  in  the  air. 
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The  two  small  hands,  that  now  are  pressed 

In  his,  seem  made  to  be  caressed, 

They  lie  so  warm  and  soft  and  still, 

Like  birds  half  hidden  in  a  nest, 

Trustful,  and  innocent  of  ill. 

And  ah  !  he  cannot  believe  his  ears 

When  her  melodious  voice  he  hears 

Speaking  his  native  Gascon  tongue  ; 

The  wo^  she  utters  seem  to  be 

Part  of  some  poem  of  Goudouli, 

They  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sune  1 

And  the  Baron  smiles,  and  says,  "  xou  see, 

I  told  you  but  the  simple  truth  ; 

Ah,  you  may  trust  the  eyes  of  youth  1 " 

Down  in  the  village  day  by  day 
The  people  gossip  in  their  way, 
And  stared  to  see  the  Baroness  pass 
On  Sunday  morning  to  early  mass  ; 
And  when  she  kneeleth  down  to  pray. 
They  wonder,  and  whisper  together,  and  say 
'*  Surely  this  is  no  heathen  lass  1  ** 
And  in  course  of  time  they  learn  to  bless 
The  Baron  and  the  Baroness. 

And  in  course  of  time  the  Curate  learns 

A  secret  so  dreadful,  that  by  turns 

He  is  ice  and  fire,  he  freezes  and  bums. 

The  Baron  at  confession  hath  said. 

That  though  this  woman  be  his  wife, 

He  hath  wed  her  as  the  Indians  wed. 

He  hath  bought  her  for  a  gun  and  a  knife  1 

And  the  Curate  replies  :  **  O  profligate, 

O  Prodigal  Son  1  return  once  more 

To  the  open  arms  and  the  open  door 

Of  the  Church,  or  ever  it  be  too  late. 

Thank  God,  thy  father  did  not  live 

To  see  what  he  could  not  forgive  ; 

On  thee,  so  reckless  and  perverse. 

He  left  his  blessing,  not  his  curse. 

But  the  nearer  the  dawn  the  darker  the 

night. 
And  by  going  wrong  all  things  come  right ; 
Things  have  oeen  mended  tluit  were  worse. 
And  the  worse,  the  nearer  thev  are  to  mend. 
For  the  sake  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Thou  shalt  be  wed  as  Christians  wed. 
And  all  things  come  to  a  happy  end." 

O  sun,  that  followest  the  night, 
In  yon  blue  sky,  serene  and  pure. 
And  pourest  thine  impartial  light 
Alike  on  mountain  and  on  moor. 
Pause  for  a  moment  in  thy  course, 
And  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  I 


O  Gave,  that  from  thy  hidden  source 
In  yon  mysterious  mountain-side 
Pursuest  thy  wandering  way  alone. 
And  leaping  down  its  steps  of  stone, 
Along  the  meadow-lands  demure 
Stealest  away  to  the  Adour, 
Pause  for  a  moment  in  thy  coarse 
To  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  1 

The  choir  is  singing  the  matin  song. 
The  doors  of  the  church  are  opened  wide. 
The  people  crowd,  and  press,  and  throng 
To  see  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
They  enter  and  past  along  the  nave  ; 
They  stand  apoa.^||^i||M|g^ij^ve ; 
The  bells  are 
The  living  abc 
Give  their  bless 
The  warm  wind 

Spain, 
The    birds  are  bnik^ 


^ 


g^^^t  niiy  hosts, 

And  Baron  Castine  of  St  ^{^^  of  ghoits 
Hath  come  at  last  to  his  o««v]|t ; 

1  hisbeazdy 
weird, 
FINALE  Night?" 

**  Nunc  plaudite  I "  the  Student  oried^  , 
When  he  had  finished  ;  **  now  appland^  . 
As  Roman  actors  used  to  say  , 

At  the  condusiou  of  a  play  ; " 
And  rose,  and  spread  his  hands  abroad, 
And  smiling  bowed  from  side  to  side. 
As  one  who  bears  the  palm  away. 

And  generous  was  the  applause  and  loud. 
But  less  for  him  than  for  the  sun, 
That  even  as  the  tale  was  done 
Burst  from  its  canopy  of  cloud, 
And  lit  the  landscape  with  the  blaze 
Of  afternoon  on  autumn  days. 
And  filled  the  room  with  light,  and  made 
The  fire  of  logs  a  painted  shade. 

A  sudden  wind  from  out  the  west 
Blew  all  its  trumpets  loud  and  shrill ; 
The  windows  rattled  with  the  blast. 
The  oak-trees  shouted  as  it  passed. 
And  straight,  as  if  by  fear  possessed, 
The  cloud  encampment  on  the  hill 
Broke  up,  and  fluttering  flag  and  tent 
Vanished  into  the  firmament, 
And  down  the  valley  fled  amain 
The  rear  of  the  retreating  rain. 
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Only  far  up  in  the  blue  sky 

A  mass  of  clouds,  like  drifted  snow 

Suffused  with  a  faint  Alpine  glow, 

Was  heaped  together,  vast  and  high, 

On  which  a  shattered  rainbow  hong. 

Not  rising  like  the  ruined  arch 

Of  some  aerial  aqueduct, 

But  like  a  roseate  garland  plucked 

From  an  Olympian  god,  and  flung 

Aside  in  his  triumphal  march. 

Like  prisoners  from  their  dungeon  gloom. 
Like  birds  escaping  from  a  snare, 
Like  school-boys  at  the  hour  of  play. 
All  left  at  once  the  pent-up  room. 
And  rushed  into  the  open  air  ; 
And  no  more  tales  were  told  that  day. 


PART   THIRD 

PRELUDE 

The  evening  came  ;  the  golden  vane 
A  moment  in  the  sunset  glanced, 
Then  darkened,  and  then  gleamed  a«un. 
As  from  the  east  the  moon  advanced 
And  touched  it  with  a  softer  light ; 
While  underneath,  with  flowing  mane. 
Upon  the  sign  the  Red  Horse  pranced, 
And  galloped  forth  into  the  night. 

But  brighter  than  the  afternoon 
That  followed  the  dark  day  of  rain. 
And  brighter  than  the  golden  vane 
That  glistened  in  the  rising  moon, 
Within,  the  ruddy  fire-lifi^ht  gleamed  ; 
And  every  separate  window-pane. 
Backed  by  the  outer  darkness,  showed 
A  mirror,  where  the  flamelets  gleamed 
And  flickered  to  and  fro,  and  seemed 
A  bonfire  lighted  in  the  road. 

Amid  the  hospitable  glow. 
Like  an  old  actor  on  the  stag^e. 
With  the  uncertain  voice  of  age. 
The  singing  chimney  chanted  low 
The  homely  songs  of  long  ago. 

The  voice  that  Ossian  heard  of  yore. 
When  midnight  winds  were  in  his  hall ; 
A  ghostly  and  appealing  call, 
A  sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  1 
And  dark  as  Ossian  sat  the  Jew, 
And  listened  to  the  sound,  and  knew 


The  passing  of  the\  still  greater  army  ?  " 
The  gray  and  misty  bi.  "When  he  shall 
In  their  interminable  &v 
And  listening  muttered  inof  of  man  he  is  ; 
With  accent  indistinct  and  ^  know  not."  ' 
*'  Who  are  ye,  children  of  the 

'er  knew 
Beholding  his  mysterious  face, 

^*  Tell  me,"  the  gay  Sicilian  said,      s^^ht 

**  Why  was  it  that  in  breaking  bread     tqt 

At  supper,  you  bent  down  your  head 

And,  musing,  paused  a  litUe  space. 

As  one  who  says  a  silent  grace  ?  " 

The  Jew  replied,  with  solemn  air, 

**  I  said  the  ManicluBan's  prayer. 

It  was  his  faith,  —  perhaps  is  mine,  — 

That  life  in  all  its  forms  is  one. 

And  that  its  secret  conduits  run 

Unseen,  but  in  unbroken  line. 

From  the  great  fountain-head  divine 

Through  man  and  beast,  through  grain  and 

grass. 
Howe'er  we  struggle,  strive,  and  cry. 
From  death  there  can  be  no  escape. 
And  no  escape  from  life,  alas  1 
Because  we  cannot  die,  but  pass 
From  one  into  another  shape  : 
It  is  but  into  life  we  die. 

"  Therefore  the  Manicluean  said 
This  simple  prayer  on  breaking  bread, 
Lest  he  with  hasty  hand  or  knife 
Might  wound  the  incarcerated  life. 
The  soul  in  things  that  we  call  dead  : 
'  I  did  not  reap  thee,  did  not  bind  thee, 
I  did  not  thrash  thee,  did  not  grind  thee. 
Nor  did  I  in  the  oven  bake  thee  1 
It  was  not  I,  it  was  another 
Did  these  things  unto  thee,  O  brother ; 
I  only  have  thee,  hold  thee,  break  thee  1 ' " 

**  That  birds  have  souls  I  can  concede," 
The  Poet  cried,  with  glowing  cheeks  ; 
**  The  flocks  that  from  their  beds  of  reed 
Uprising  north  or  southward  fly. 
And  flying  write  upon  the  sky 
The  biforked  letter  of  the  Greeks, 
As  hath  been  said  by  Rucellai ; 
All  birds  that  sing  or  chirp  or  cry. 
Even  those  migratory  bands. 
The  minor  poets  of  the  air. 
The  plover,  peep,  and  sanderling, 
That  hardly  can  be  said  to  sing. 
But  pipe  along  the  barren  sanos,  — 
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Were  stronger  than  the  armor  that  they 

wore. 
The  fields  and  all  the  roads  were  filled 

with  iron, 
And  points  of  iron  glistened  in  the  sun 
And  shed  a  terror  through  the  city  streets. 

This  at  a  single  glance  Oleer  the  Dane 
Saw  from  the  tower,  and  turning  to  the 

Kin^ 
Exclaimed  m  haste  :    "  Behold  I  this  is  the 

man 
You  looked  for  with  such  eagerness  ! "  and 

then 
Fell  as  one  dead  at  Desiderio's  feet. 


INTERLUDE 

Well  pleased  all  listened  to  the  tale, 
That  drew,  the  Student  said,  its  pith 
And  marrow  from  the  ancient  myth 
Of  some  one  with  an  iron  flail ; 
Or  that  portentous  Man  of  Brass 
HephsBstus  made  in  days  of  yore, 
Who  stalked  .about  the  Cretan  shore, 
And  saw  the  ships  appear  and  pass. 
And  threw  stones  at  the  Argonauts, 
Being  filled  with  indiscriminate  ire 
That  tangled  and  perplexed  his  thoughts  ; 
But,  like  a  hospitable  host, 
When  strangers  landed  on  the  coast, 
Heated  himself  red-hot  with  fire. 
And  hugeed  them  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
Their  bodies  to  his  burning  breast. 

The  Poet  answered  :    "  No,  not  thus 

The  legend  rose  ;  it  sprang  at  first 

Out  of  the  hunger  ana  the  thirst 

In  all  men  for  the  marvellous. 

And  thus  it  filled  and  satisfied 

The  imagination  of  mankind. 

And  this  ideal  to  the  mind 

Was  truer  than  historic  fact. 

Fancy  enlarged  and  multiplied 

The  terrors  of  the  awful  name 

Of  Charlemagne,  till  he  became 

Armipotent  in  every  act, 

And,  clothed  in  mystery,  appeared 

Not  what  men  saw,  but  what  they  feared. 

**  Besides,  unless  my  memory  fail. 
Tour  some  one  with  an  iron  flail 
Is  not  an  ancient  myth  at  all. 
But  comes  much  later  on  the  scene 


As  Talus  in  the  Faerie  Queene, 

The  iron  groom  of  Artegall, 

Who  threshed  out  falsehood  and  deceit, 

And  truth  upheld,  and  righted  wrong, 

And  was,  as  is  the  swallow,  fleet, 

And  as  the  lion  is,  was  strong.'' 

The  Theologian  said  :   **  Perchance 

Your  chronicler  in  writins^  this 

Had  in  his  mind  the  Anabasis, 

Where  Xenophon  describes  the  advance 

Of  Artaxerxes  to  the  fight ; 

At  first  the  low  gray  cloud  of  dust, 

And  then  a  blackness  o*er  the  fields 

As  of  a  passing  thunder-gust, 

Then  flash  of  brazen  armor  bright, 

And  ranks  of  men,  and  spears  up-thmst, 

Bowmen  and  troops  with  wicker  shields. 

And  cavalry  equipped  in  white. 

And  chariots  ranged  in  front  of  these 

With  scythes  upon  their  axle-trees." 

To  this  the  Student  answered  :  **  Well, 
I  also  have  a  tale  to  tell 
Of  Charlemagne  ;  a  tale  that  throws 
A  softer  light,  more  tineed  with  rose. 
Than  your  grim  apparition  cast 
Upon  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
Listen,  and  hear  in  English  rhyme 
What  the  good  Monk  of  Lauresheim 
Gives  as  the  gossip  of  his  time. 
In  mediieval  Latin  prose." 


THE  STUDENTS  TALE 

EMMA   AND   EGINHARD 

When  Alcuin  taught  the  sons  of  Charle- 
magne, 
In  the  free  schools  of  Aix,  how  kings  should 

reign. 
And  with  them  taught  the  children  of  the 

poor 
How  subjects  should  be  patient  and  endnre. 
He  touched  the  lips  of  some,  as  best  befit, 
With  honey  from  the  hives  of  Holy  Writ ; 
Others  intoxicated  with  the  wine 
Of  ancient  history,  sweet  but  less  divine  ; 
Some  with  the  wholesome  fruits  of  grammar 

fed; 
Others  with  mysteries  of  the  stars  o'erhead, 
That  hang  suspended  in  the  vaulted  sky 
Like  lamps  in  some  fair  palace  vast  and 
high. 
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III  sooth,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
That  Saxon  monk,  with  hood  and  rosary, 
With  inkhorn  at  his  belt,  and  pen  and  book, 
And  mingled  love  and  reverence  in  his  look, 
Or  hear  the  cloister  and  the  court  repeat 
The  measured  footfalls  of  his  sandaled  feet, 
Or  watch  him  with  the  pupils  of  his  school, 
Gentle  of  speech,  but  absolute  of  rule. 

Amone  them,  always  earliest  in  his  place. 
Was  Lginhard,  a  youth  of  Prankish  race, 
Whose   face   was  bright  with  flashes  that 

forerun 
The  splendors  of  a  yet  unrisen  sun. 
To  him  all  things  were  possible,  and  seemed 
Not  what  he  had  accomplished,   but  had 

dreamed. 
And  what  were  tasks  to  others  were  his 

pUy, 
The  pastime  of  an  idle  holiday. 

Smaragdo,  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's,  said, 
With  many  a  shrug  and  shaking  of  the 

head. 
Surely  some  demon  must  possess  the  lad, 
Who  showed  more  wit  than  ever  school-boy 

had. 
And   learned  his  Trivium  thus  without  the 

rod  ; 
But  Alcuin  said  it  was  the  grace  of  God. 

Thus  he  grew  up,  in  Logic  point-device. 
Perfect  in  Grammar,  and  in  Rhetoric  nice  ; 
Science  of  Numbers,  Geometric  art, 
And   lore   of   Stars,  and   Music  knew  by 

heart ; 
A  Minnesinger,  long  before  the  times 
Of  those  who  sang  their  love  in  Suabian 

rhymes. 

The  Emperor,  when  he  heard  this  good 

report 
Of  Eginliard  much  buzzed  about  the  court. 
Said  to  himself,  "  This  stripline  seems  to  be 
Purposely  sent  into  the  world  for  me  ; 
He  shall  become  my  scribe,  and  shall  be 

schooled 
In  all  the  arts  wherebv  the  world  is  ruled." 
TI1US  did  the  gentle  Eginhard  attain 
To  honor  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne  ; 
Became  the  sovereign's  favorite,  Us  right 

hand, 
So  that  his  fame  was  great  in  all  the  land. 
And  all  men  loved  him  for  his  modest  grace 
And  comeliness  of  figure  and  of  face. 


An  inmate  of  the  palace,  yet  recluse, 
A  man  of  books,  yet  sacred  from  abuse 
Among  the  armM  knighte  with  spur  on 

heel, 
The  tramp  of  horses  and  the  clang  of  steel ; 
And   as  the    Emperor    promised   he  was 

schooled 
In  all  the  arts  by  which  the  world  is  ruled. 
But  the  one  art  supreme,  whose  law  is  fate, 
The  Emperor  never  dreamed  of  till  too 

late. 

Home  from  her  convent  to  the  palace  came 
The  lovely  Princess  Emma,  whose  sweet 

name, 
Whispered  by  seneschal  or  sung  by  bard, 
Had  often  touched  the  soul  of  Eginhard. 
He  saw  her  from  his  window,  as  in  state 
She  came,  by  knights  attended  through  the 

gate; 
He  saw  her  at  the  banquet  of  that  dav. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  oeautiful  as  May  ; 
He  saw  her  in  the  garden,  as  she  straved 
Among  the   flowers   of  summer  with  her 

maid. 
And  said  to  him,  *<  O  Eginhard,  disclose 
The  meaning  and  the  mystery  of  the  rose  ; " 
And  tremblmg  he  made  answer :  "  In  good 

sooth. 
Its  mystery  is  love,  its  meaning  youth  1 " 

How  can  I  tell  the  signals  and  the  signs 
Bv  which  one  heart  another  heart  divines  ? 
How  can  I  tell  the  many  thousand  ways 
By  which  it  keeps  the  secret  it  betrays  ? 

O  mystery  of  love  1     O  strange  romance  1 
Among  the  Peers  and  Paladins  of  France, 
Shininff  in  steel,  and  prancing  on  gay  steeds. 
Noble  Dy  birth,  yet  nobler  by  great  deeds. 
The  Princess  Emma  had  no  words  nor  looks 
But  for  this  clerk,  this  man  of  thought  and 
books. 

The  summer  passed,  the  autumn  came  ;  the 

stalks 
Of  lilies  blackened  in  the  garden  walks  ; 
The  leaves  fell,  msset-eolden  and  blood-red. 
Love-letters  thought  the  poet  fancy-led. 
Or  Jove  descending  in  a  shower  of  gold 
Into  the  lap  of  DanaS  of  old  ; 
For  poets  cherish  many  a  strange  conceit. 
And  love  transmutes  all  nature  by  its  heat. 
No  more  the  garden  lessons,  nor  the  dark 
And  harried  meetings  in  the  twilight  park  ; 
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But  now  the  studious  lamp,  and  the  de- 
lights 

Of  firesides  in  the  silent  winter  nights, 

And  watching  from  his  window  hour  by 
hour 

The  light  that  burned  in  Princess  Emma's 
tower. 

At  length  one  night,  while  musing  by  the 

fire, 
O'ercome  at  last  by  his  insane  desire,  — 
For  what  will  reckless  love  not  do  and 

dare? 
He  crossed  the  court,  and  climbed  the  wind- 
ing stair, 
With  some  feigned  message  in  the  Em- 
peror's name  ; 
But  when  he  to  the  lady's  presence  came 
He  knelt  down  at  her  feet,  until  she  laid 
Her  hand  upon  him,  like  a  naked  blade. 
And   whispered  in  his   ear:    << Arise,  Sir 

Kmght, 
To  my  heart's  level,  O  my  hearths  delight." 

And   there   he    lingered   till  the  crowing 

cock. 
The  Alectryon  of  the    farmyard  and   the 

flock, 
Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and  clear. 
To  tell  the  sleeping  world  that  dawn  was 

near. 
And  then  they  parted  ;  but  at  parting,  lo  I 
They  saw  the  palace  courtyard  white  with 

snow. 
And,  placid  as  a  nun,  the  moon  on  high 
Gazing  from  cloudy  cloisters  of  the  sky. 
*<  Alas  1 "  he  said,  **  how  hide  the  fatal  line 
Of  footprints    leading  from   thy  door  to 

mine. 
And  none  returning  I  "    Ah,  he  little  knew 
What  woman's  wit,  when  put  to  proof,  can 

dol 

That  night  the  Emperor,  sleepless  with  the 

cares 
And  troubles  that  attend  on  state  affairs. 
Had  risen   before   the  dawn,  and  musing 

gazed 
Into  the  silent  night,  as  one  amazed 
To   see    the    calm    that   reigned   o'er   all 

supreme. 
When  his  own  reign  was  but  a  troubled 

dream. 
The  moon  lit  up  the   gables  capped  with 

snow. 


And   the  white  roofs,  and  half  the  court 

below, 
And  he   beheld  a  form,  that  seemed  to 

cower 
Beneath   a  burden,  come  from    Emma's 

tower,  — 
A  woman,  who  upon  her  shoulders  bore 
Clerk  Eginhard  to  his  own  private  door, 
And    then    returned    in    haste,    bat    still 

essayed 
To  tread   the   footprints   she  herself  had 

made ; 
And  as  she  passed  across  the  lighted  space. 
The   Emperor   saw  his  daughter  Enrma's 

face  I 

He  started  not ;  he  did  not  speak  or  moan. 
But  seemed  as  one  who  hath  been  turned  to 

stone ; 
And  stood  there  like  a  statue,  nor  awoke 
Out  of  his   trance  of    pain,  till   morning 

broke, 
Till  the  stars  faded,  and  the  moon  went 

down. 
And  o'er  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 

town 
Came  the  gray  daylight ;  then  the  sun,  who 

took 
The  empire  of  the  world  with  sovereign 

look, 
Suffusing  with  a  soft  and  ^Iden  glow 
All  the  dead  landscape  m  its  shroud  of 

snow. 
Touching  with  flame  the  tapering  chapel 

spires, 
Windows  and  roofs,  and  smoke  of  house- 
hold fires. 
And  kindling  park  and  palace  as  he  came  ; 
The  stork's  nest  on  the  chinmey  seemed  in 

flame. 
And  thus  he  stood  till  Eginhard  appeared, 
Demure  and  modest  with  his  comely  beard 
And  flowing  flaxen  tresses,  come  to  ask, 
As  was  his  wont,  the  day's  appointed  task. 
The   Emperor   looked  upon   him  with  a 

smile. 
And   gently  said :    <'My   son,    wait    yet 

awhile  ; 
This  hour  my  council  meets  upon  some 

great 
And  very  urgent  business  of  the  state. 
Come  back  within  the  hour.    On  thy  re- 
turn 
The  work  appointed   for  thee  shalt  thou 

leam.'^ 
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Having  dismissed  this  gallant  Troubadour, 
He    summoned   straight  his  council,  and 

secure 
And  steadfast   in   his  purpose,   from  the 

throne 
All    the   adventure    of    the    night    made 

known  ; 
Then  asked  for  sentence  ;  and  with  eager 

breath 
Some    answered    banishment,  and   others 

death. 

Then  spake  the  king  :    **  Your  sentence  is 

not  mine  ; 
Life  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  is  divine  ; 
Nor   from    these    palace   walls  shall  one 

depart 
Who  carries  such  a  secret  in  his  heart ; 
My  better  judnnent  points  another  way. 
Good  Alcuin,  i  remember  how  one  day 
When  my  Pepino  asked  you,   'What  are 

men?' 
You  wrote  upon  his  tablets  with  your  pen, 
'Guests  of  the  grave   and  travellers  that 

pass  ! ' 
This  being  true  of  all  men,  we,  alas  1 
Being  all  fashioned  of  the  selfsame  dust. 
Let  us  be  merciful  as  well  as  just ; 
This    passing    traveller  who  hath    stolen 

away 
The  brightest  jewel  of  my  crown  to-^y. 
Shall   of  himself    the    precious    gem   re- 
store ; 
By  giving  it,  I  make  it  mine  once  more. 
Over  those  fatal  footprints  I  will  throw 
My  ermine  mantle  like  another  snow." 

Then    Eginhard    was    summoned    to    the 

hall, 
And  entered,  and  in  presence  of  them  all. 
The  Emperor  said  :  **  My  son,  for  thou  to 

me 
Hast  been  a  son,  and  evermore  shalt  be, 
Long  hast  thou  served  thy  sovereign,  and 

thy  zeal 
Pleads  to  me  with  importunate  appeal. 
While  I  have  been  forgetful  to  requite 
Thy  service  and  affection  as  was  right. 
But   now  the   hour  is  come,  when  I,  thy 

Lord, 
Will   crown  thy  love  with  such  supreme 

reward, 
A  gift  so  precious  kings  have  striven  in 

vain 
To  win  it  from  the  hands  of  Charlemagne." 


Then  sprang  the  portaU  of  the  chamber 

Wide, 
And  Princess  Emma  entered,  in  the  pride 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  that  in  part  o'ercame 
The    conscious    terror    and  the  blush  of 

shame. 
And  the  good  {Imperor  rose  up  from  his 

throne, 
And  taking  her  white  hand  within  his  own 
Placed  it  in  Eginhard's,  and  said :  "  My 

son. 
This  is  the  gift  thy  constant  zeal  hath  won  ; 
Thus  I  repay  the  royal  debt  I  owe. 
And  cover  up  the  footprints  in  the  snow." 

INTERLUDE 

Thus  ran  the  Student's  pleasant  rhyme 
Of  Eginhard  and  love  and  youth  ; 
Some  doubted  its  historic  truth. 
But  while  they  doubted,  ne'ertheless 
Saw  in  it  gleams  of  truthfulness, 
And  thanked  the  Monk  of  Lauresheim. 

This  they  discussed  in  various  mood  ; 
Then  in  the  silence  that  ensued 
Was  heard  a  sharp  and  sudden  soond 
As  of  a  bowstring  snapped  in  air  ; 
And  the  Musician  with  a  bound 
Sprang  up  in  terror  from  his  chair. 
And  for  a  moment  listening  stood. 
Then  strode  across  the  room,  and  found 
His  dear,  his  darling  violin 
Still  lying  safe  asleep  within 
Its  little  cradle,  like  a  child 
That  gives  a  sudden  ory  of  pain. 
And  wakes  to  fall  asleep  again  ; 
And  as  he  looked  at  it  and  smiled, 
By  the  uncertain  Ught  beguiled, 
Despair  1     two  strings    were   broken    in 
twain. 

While  all  lamented  and  made  moan, 
With  many  a  sympathetic  word 
As  if  the  loss  had  been  their  own, 
Deeming  the  tones  they  might  have  heard 
Sweeter  than  they  had  heara  before, 
They  saw  the  Landlord  at  the  door. 
The  missing  man,  the  portly  Squire  1 
He  had  not  entered,  but  he  stood 
With  both  arms  full  of  seasoned  wood, 
To  feed  the  much-devouring  fire» 
That  like  a  lion  in  a  cage 
Lashed  its  long  tail  and  roared  with  rage. 
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The  missing  man !     Ah,  yes,  they  said, 
Missing,  but  whither  had  he  fled  ? 
Where  had  he  hidden  himself  away  ? 
No  farther  than  the  bam  or  shed  ; 
He  had  not  hidden  himself,  nor  fled  ; 
How  should  he  pass  the  rainy  day 
But  in  his  bam  with  hens  and  hay, 
Or  mending  harness,  cart,  or  sled  ? 
Now,  having  come,  he  needs  must  stay 
And  tell  his  tale  as  well  as  they. 

The  Landlord  answered  only :  *<  These 

Are  logs  from  the  dead  apple-trees 

Of  the  old  orchard  planted  here 

By  the  first  Howe  of  Sudbury. 

Nor  oak  nor  maple  has  so  clear 

A  flame,  or  burns  so  quietly. 

Or  leaves  an  ash  so  clean  and  white  ;  " 

Thinking  by  this  to  put  aside 

The  impending  tale  that  terrified  ; 

When  suddenly,  to  his  delight, 

The  Theologian  interposed. 

Saying  that  when  the  door  was  closed. 

And  they  had  stopped  that  draft  of  cold. 

Unpleasant  night  air,  he  proposed 

To  tell  a  tale  world-wide  apart 

From  that  the  Student  had  just  told  ; 

World-wide  apart,  and  yet  akin. 

As  showing  that  the  human  heart 

Beats  on  forever  as  of  old. 

As  well  beneath  the  snow-white  fold 

Of  Quaker  kerchief,  as  within 

Sendal  or  silk  or  cloth  of  gold. 

And  without  preface  would  begfin. 

And  then  the  clamorous  clock  struck  eight, 

Deliberate,  with  sonorous  chime 

Slow  measuring  out  the  march  of  time, 

Like  some  grave  Consul  of  Old  Rome 

In  Jupiter's  temple  driving  home 

The    nails    that    marked    the    year    and 

date. 
Thus  intermpted  in  his  rhyme. 
The  Theologian  needs  must  wait ; 
But  ouoted  Horace,  where  he  sings 
The  dire  Necessity  of  things. 
That  drives  into  the  roofs  sublime 
Of  new-built  houses  of  the  great 
The  adamantine  nails  of  Fate. 

When  ceased  the  little  carillon 
To  herald  from  its  wooden  tower 
The  important  transit  of  the  hour. 
The  Theologian  hastened  on. 
Content  to  be  allowed  at  last 
To  sing  his  Idyl  of  the  Past. 
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**  Ah,  how  short  are  the  days  I  How  soon 
the  night  overtakes  us  I 

In  the  old  country  the  twilight  is  longer  ; 
but  here  in  the  forest 

Suddenly  comes  the  dark,  with  hardly  a 
pause  in  its  coming. 

Hardly  a  moment  between  the  two  lights, 
the  day  and  the  lamplight ; 

Tet  how  grand  is  the  winter  T  How  spot- 
less the  snow  is,  and  perfect  I " 

Thus  spake  Elizabeth  Haddon  at  night- 
fall to  Hannah  the  housenuud, 

As  in  the  farm-house  kitchen,  that  aerred 
for  kitchen  and  parlor. 

By  the  window  she  sat  with  her  work,  and 
looked  on  the  landscape 

White  as  the  great  white  sheet  that  Peter 
saw  m  his  vision, 

By  the  four  comers  let  down  and  descend- 
ing out  of  the  heavens. 

Covered  with  snow  were  the  forests  of  pine, 
and  the  fields  and  the  meadows. 

Nothing  was  dark  but  the  sky,  and  the  dis- 
tant Delaware  flowing 

Down  from  its  native  hills,  a  peaeefnl  and 
bountiful  river. 

Then  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  made  an- 
swer Hannah  the  housemaid  : 

<*  Beantif  ul  winter  1  yea,  the  winter  is  beau- 
tiful, surely, 

If  one  could  only  walk  like  a  fly  with  one's 
feet  on  the  ceiling. 

But  the  great  Delaware  River  is  not  like 
the  Thames,  as  we  saw  it 

Out  of  our  upper  windows  in  Botherhithe 
Street  in  the  Borough, 

Crowded  with  masts  and  sails  of  yessels 
coming  and  going  ; 

Here  there  is  nothing  but  pines,  with 
patches  of  snow  on  their  branches. 

There  is  snow  in  the  air,  and  see  I  it  is  fall- 
ing already ; 

All  the  roads  will  be  blocked,  and  I  pity 
Joseph  to-morrow, 

Breaking  his  way  through  the  drifts,  with 
his  sled  and  oxen  ;  and  then,  too, 

How  in  all  the  world  shall  we  get  to  Meet- 
ing on  First-Day  ?  " 
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But  Elizabeth  checked  her,  and  answered, 

mildly  reproviue : 
*'  Surely  the  Lord  wiU  provide  ;  for  unto 

the  snow  He  sayeth, 
Be  thou  on  the  earth,  the  good  Lord  sayeth  ; 

He  is  it 
Giveth  snow  like  wool,  like  ashes  scatters 

the  hoar-frost." 
So  she  folded  her  work  and  laid  it  away  in 

her  basket. 

Meanwhile   Hannah  the  housemaid  had 

closed  and  fastened  the  shutters. 
Spread  the  cloth,  and  lighted  the  lamp  on 

the  table,  and  placed  there 
Plates  and  cups  from  the  dresser,  the  brown 

rye  loaf,  and  the  butter 
Fresh  from  the  dairy,  and  then,  protecting 

her  hand  with  a  holder. 
Took  from  the  crane  in  the  chimney  the 

steaming  and  simmering  kettle. 
Poised  it  aloft  in  the  air,  and  filled  up  the 

earthen  teapot, 
Made   in  Delft,  and   adorned  with  quaint 

and  wonderful  figures. 

Then   Elizabeth  said,   *'  Lo  I  Joseph    is 

long  on  his  errand. 
I  have  sent  him  away  with  a  hamper  of  food 

and  of  clothing 
For  the  poor  in  the  village.     A  good  lad 

and  cheerful  is  Joseph  ; 
In  the  right  place  is  his  heart,  and  his  hand 

is  ready  and  willing." 

Thus  in  praise  of  her  servant  she  flpake, 

and  Hannah  the  housemaid 
Laughed  with  her  eyes,  as  she  listened,  but 

governed  her  tongue,  and  was  silent, 
While  her  mistress  went  on  :  **  The  house 

is  far  from  the  village  ; 
We  should  be  lonely  here,  were  it  not  for 

Friends  that  in  passing 
Sometimes  tarry   o'emight,  and  make  as 

glad  by  their  coming." 

Thereupon  answered  Hannah  the  house- 
maid, the  thrifty,  the  frugal : 

"  Yea,  they  come  and  they  tarry,  as  if  thy 
house  were  a  tavern  ; 

Open  to  all  are  its  doors,  and  they  come 
and  go  like  the  pigeons 

In  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the  pigeon-house 
over  the  hayloft, 

Cooing  and  smoothing  their  feathers  and 
basking  themselves  in  the  sunshine." 


But  in  meekness  of  spirit,  and  calmly, 

Elizabeth  answered : 
*'  All  I  have  is  the  Lord's,  not  mine  to  give 

or  withhold  it ; 
I  but  distribute  his  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  to 

those  of  his  people 
Who  in  journeyings  often  surrender  their 

lives  to  his  service. 
His,  not  mine,  are  the  gifts,  and  only  so  far 

can  I  make  them 
Mine,  as  in  giving  I  add  my  heart  to  what- 
ever is  given. 
Therefore  my  excellent  father  first  built 

this  house  in  the  clearins^ ; 
Though  he  came  not  himself,  I  came  ;  for 

the  Lord  was  my  guidance. 
Leading  me  here  for   this  service.    We 

must  not  grudge,  then,  to  others 
Ever  the  cup  of  cold  water,  or  crumbs  that 

fall  from  our  table." 

Thus  rebuked,  for  a  season  was  silent  the 

penitent  housemaid  ; 
And  Euzabeth  said  in  tones  even  sweeter 

and  softer : 
<*  Dost  thou  remember,  Hannah,  the  great 

May-Meeling  in  London, 
When  I  was  still  a  child,  how  we  sat  in  the 

silent  assembly, 
Waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  patient  and  pas- 
sive submission  ? 
No  one  spake,  till  at  length  a  young  man, 

a  stranger,  John  £itaugh. 
Moved  by  the  Spirit,  rose,  as  if  he  were 

John  the  Apostle, 
Speaking  such  words  of  power  that  they 

bowed    our    hearts,    as    a    strong 

wind 
Bends  the  grass  of  the  fields,  or  grain  that 

is  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
Thoughts  of  him  to-day  have  been  oft  borne 

inward  upon  me, 
Wherefore  I  do  not  know  ;  but  strong  is 

the  feelinff  within  me 
That  once  more  I  shall  see  a  face  I  have 

never  forgotten." 


II 


E'en  as  she  spake  they  heard  the  mnsical 
jangle  of  sleigh-bells, 

First  far  off,  with  a  dreamy  aoond  and  faint 
in  the  distance, 

Then  growing  nearer  and  loader,  and  tam- 
ing into  the  farmyard, 
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Till  it  stopped   at  the  door,  with  sudden 

creaking  of  runners. 
Then  there  were  voices  heard   as  of  two 

men  talking  together, 
And  to  herself,  as  she  listened,  upbraiding 

said  Hannah  the  housemaia, 
*'It  is  Joseph  come   back,   and  I  wonder 

what  stranger  is  with  him." 

Down  from  its  nail  she  took  and  lighted 

the  great  tin  lantern 
Pierced  with  holes,  and  round,  and  roofed 

like  the  top  of  a  lighthouse. 
And  went  forth  to  receive  the  coming  guest 

at  the  doorway, 
Casting  into  the  dark  a  network  of  glimmer 

and  shadow 
Over  the  falling  snow,  the  yellow  sleigh, 

and  the  horses, 
And  the  forms  of  men,  snow-covered,  loom- 
ing gigantic. 
Then  giving  Joseph  the  lantern,  she  en- 
tered the  house  with  the  stranger. 
Youthful  he  was  and  tall,  and  his  ^eeks 

aglow  with  the  night  air  ; 
And  as  he  entered,  Elizabeth  rose,  and,  going 

to  meet  him, 
As  if  an  unseen  power  had  announced  and 

preceded  his  presence, 
And  he  had  come  as  one  whose  coming  had 

long  been  expected. 
Quietly    gftve    him  her   hand,    and    said, 

'<  Thou  art  welcome,  John  Estaiigh.'* 
And  the  stranger  replied,  with  staid  and 

quiet  behavior, 
**  Dost  thou  remember  me  still,  Elizabeth  ? 

After  so  many 
Tears  have  passed,  it  seemeth  a  wonderful 

thine  that  I  find  thee. 
Surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  conducted  me 

here  to  thy  threshold. 
For  as  I  journeyed  along,  and  pondered 

alone  and  in  silence 
On  his  ways,  that  are  past  finding  out,  I 

saw  in  the  snow-mist. 
Seemingly  weary  with  travel,  a  wayfarer, 

who  by  the  wayside 
Paused  and  waited.     Forthwith  I  remem- 
bered Queen  Candace's  eunuch. 
How   on   the   way  that  goes  down  from 

Jerusalem  unto  Gaza, 
Reading  Esaias  the  Prophet,  he  journeyed, 

and  spake  unto  Philip, 
Praying  him  to  come   up  and  sit  in  his 

chariot  with  him. 


So  I  greeted  the  man,  and  he  mounted  the 

sledge  beside  me, 
And  as  we  talked  on  the  way  he  told  me  of 

thee  and  thy  homestead. 
How,  being  led  by  the  liffht  of  the  Spirit, 

that  never  deceived, 
Full  of  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  thou 

hadst  come  to  this  country. 
And  I  remembered  thy  name,  and   thy 

father  and  mother  in  England, 
And  on  my  journey  have  stopped  to  see 

thee,  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
Wishing  to  strengthen  thy  hand  in  the 

Ctbors  of  love  thou  art  doing." 

And  Elizabeth  answered  with  confident 

voice,  and  serenely 
Looking  into  his  face  with  her  innocent 

eyes  as  she  answered, 
**  Surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  it ;  his 

Spirit  hath  led  thee 
Out  of  tiie  darkness  and  storm  to  the  light 

and  peace  of  my  fireside." 

Then,  with  stamping  of  feet  the  door 

was  opened,  and  Joseph 
Entered,  bearing  the  lantern,  and,  eare- 

fuUy  blowing  the  lieht  out. 
Hung  it  up  on  its  nail,  and  all  sat  down  to 

their  supper  ; 
For  underneath  that  roof  was  no  distinction 

of  persons. 
But  one  family  only,  one  heart,  one  hearth, 

and  one  household. 

When  the  supper  was  ended  they  drew 
their  chairs  to  the  fireplace. 

Spacious,  open-hearted,  profuse  of  flame 
and  of  firewood. 

Lord  of  forests  unfelled,  and  not  a  gleaner 
of  fagots, 

Spreading  its  arms  to  embrace  with  inex- 
haustible bounty 

All  who  fled  from  the  cold,  exultant,  laughs 
ing  at  winter  1 

Only  Hannah  the  housemaid  was  busy  in 
clearing  the  table. 

Coming  and  going,  and  bustling  about  in 
closet  and  chamber. 

Then  Elizabeth  told  her  story  again  to 
John  Estaugh, 
Groing  far  back  to  the  past,  to  the  early 
days  of  her  childhood  ; 
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How  she  had  waited  and  watched,  in  all 
her  doubts  and  besetments, 

Comforted  with  the  eztendings  and  holy, 
sweet  inflowings 

Of  the  spirit  of  love,  till  the  voice  impera- 
tive sounded, 

And  she  obeyed  the  voice,  and  cast  in  her 
lot  with  her  people 

Here  in  the  desert  land,  and  God  would 
provide  for  the  issue. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  sat  with  folded  hands, 

and  demurely 
Listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  and  in  the 

silence  that  followed 
Nothing  was  heard  for  a  while  but  the  step 

of  Hannah  the  housemaid 
Walking  the  floor  overhead,  and  setting  the 

chambers  in  order. 
And  Elizabeth  said,  with  a  smile  of  com- 
passion, '*  The  maiden 
Hath  a  light  heart  in  her  breast,  but  her 

feet  are  heavy  and  awkward." 
Inwardly  Joseph  laughed,  but  governed  his 

tongue,  and  was  silent. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  sleep,  death's 
counterfeit,  nightly  rehearsal 

Of  the  great  Silent  Assembly,  the  Meeting 
of  shadows,  where  no  man 

Speaketh,  but  all  are  still,  and  the  peace 
and  rest  are  unbroken  ! 

Silently  over  that  house  the  blessing  of 
slumber  descended. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun 
uprose  in  his  splendor. 

Breaking  his  way  through  clouds  that 
encumbered  his  path  in  the  hea- 
vens, 

Joseph  was  seen  with  his  sled  and  oxen 
breaking  a  pathway 

Through  the  drifts  of  snow  ;  the  horses 
already  were  harnessed. 

And  John  Estaugh  was  standing  and  taking 
leave  at  the  threshold, 

Saying  that  he  should  return  at  the  Meet- 
ing in  May  ;  while  above  them 

Hannah  the  housemaid,  the  homely,  was 
looking  out  of  the  attic, 

Laughing  aloud  at  Joseph,  then  suddenly 
closing  the  casement. 

As  the  bird  m  a  cuckoo-clock  peeps  out  of 
its  window. 

Then  disappears  again,  and  closes  the 
shutter  behind  it. 


m 


Now  was  the  winter  gone,  and  the  enow  ; 

and  Robin  the  Redbreast 
Boasted  on  bush  and  tree  it  was  he,  it  was 

he  and  no  other 
That  had  covered  with  leaves  the  Babes  in 

the  Wood,  and  blithely 
All  the  birds  sang  with  him,  and  little  oared 

for  his  boasting. 
Or  for  his  Babes  in  the  Wood,  or  the  Cruel 

Uncle,  and  only 
Sang  for  the  mates  they  had  chosen,  and 

cared  for  the  nests  they  were  build- 
ing. 
With  them,  but  more  sedately  and  meekly, 

Elizabeth  Haddon 
Sang  in  her  inmost  heart,  but  her  lips  were 

silent  and  songless. 
Thus  came  the  lovely  spring  with  a  rush  of 

blossoms  and  music. 
Flooding  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the 

air  with  melodies  vemaL 

Then  it  came  to  pass,  one  pleasant  morn- 
ing, that  slowly 

Up  the  road  there  came  a  cavalcade,  as  of 
pilgrims. 

Men  and  women,  wending  their  way  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting 

In  the  neighboring  town ;  and  with  them 
came  riding  John  Estaogh. 

At  Elizabeth's  door  they  stopped  to  rest, 
and  alighting 

Tasted  the  currant  wine,  and  the  bread  of 
rye,  and  the  honey 

Brought  from  the  hives,  that  stood  by  the 
sunny  wall  of  the  garden  ; 

Then  remounted  their  norses,  refreshed, 
and  continued  their  journey. 

And  Elizabeth  with  them,  and  Joseph,  and 
Hannah  the  housemaid. 

But,  as  they  started,  Elizabeth  lingered  a 
little,  and  leaning 

Over  her  horse's  neck,  m  a  whisper  said  to 
John  Estaugh  : 

*'  Tarry  awhile  behind,  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  thee. 

Not  to  be  spoken  lightly,  nor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  ; 

Them  it  concemeth  not,  only  thee  and  me 
it  concemeth." 

And  they  rode  slowly  along  through  the 
woods,  conversing  together. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  breathe  the  fragrant 

air  of  the  forest ; 
It  was  a  pleasure    to  live  on  that  bright 

and  happy  May  morning  1 

Then  Elizabeth  said,  though  still  with  a 

certain  reluctance, 
As  if  impelled  to  reveal  a  secret  she  fain 

would  have  guarded  : 
**  I  will  no  longer  conceal  what  is  laid  upon 

me  to  tell  thee  ; 
I  have  received  from  the  Lord  a  charge  to 

love  thee,  John  Estaugh." 

And  John  Estaugh  made  answer,  sur- 
prised at  the  words  she  had  spo- 
ken, 

''Pleasant  to  me  are  thy  converse,  thy 
ways,  thy  meekness  of  spirit ; 

Pleasant  thy  frankness  of  speech,  and  thy 
soul's  immaculate  whiteness, 

Love  without  dissimulation,  a  holy  and  in- 
ward adorning. 

But  I  have  yet  no  light  to  lead  me,  no  voice 
to  direct  me. 

When  the  Lord's  work  is  done,  and  the 
toil  and  the  labor  completed 

He  hath  appointed  to  me,  I  will  gather 
into  the  stillness 

Of  my  own  heart  awhile,  and  listen  and 
wait  for  his  guidance." 

Then   Elizabeth   said,  not  troubled  nor 

wounded  in  spirit, 
**  So  is  it  best,  John  Estaugh.    We  will  not 

speak  of  it  further. 
It  hath  been  laid  upon  me  to  tell  thee  this, 

for  to-morrow 
Thou  art  going  away,  across  the  sea,  and 

I  know  not 
When  I   shall  see    thee  more  ;  but  if  the 

Lord  hath  decreed  it, 
Thou  wilt  return  again  to  seek  me  here  and 

to  find  me." 
And  they  rode  onward  in  silence,  and  en- 
tered the  town  with  the  others. 


IV 


Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each 

other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in 

the  darkness ; 


So  on  the  ocean  of  life,  we  pass  and  speak 

one  another. 
Only  a  look   and  a  voice,  then  darkness 

again  and  a  silence. 

Now  went  on  as  of  old  the  quiet  life  of 
the  homestead. 

Patient  and  unrepining  Elizabeth  labored, 
in  all  things 

Mindful  not  of  herself,  but  bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  others, 

Always  thoughtful  and  kind  and  antroii«> 
bled  ;  and  Hannah  the  housemaid 

Diligent  early  and  late,  and  rosy  with 
washing  and  scouring. 

Still  as  of  old  disparaged  the  eminent  mer- 
its of  Joseph, 

And  was  at  times  reproved  for  her  light 
and  frothy  behavior. 

For  her  shy  looks,  and  her  careless  words, 
and  her  evil  sormisings. 

Being  pressed  down  somewhat,  like  a  cart 
with  sheaves  overladen, 

As  she  would  sometimes  say  to  Joseph, 
quoting  the  Scriptures. 

Meanwhile  John  Estaugh  departed  across 

the  sea,  and  departing 
Carried  hid  in  his  heart  a  secret  sacred  and 

precious, 
Filling  its  chambers  with  fragrance,  and 

seeming  to  him  in  its  sweetness 
Mary's  ointment  of  spikenard,  that  filled 

all  the  house  with  its  odor. 
O  lost  days  of  delight,  that  are  wasted  in 

doubting  and  waiting  I 
O  lost  hours  and  days  in  which  we  might 

have  been  happy  ! 
But  the  light  shone  at  last,  and  guided  his 

wavering  footsteps. 
And  at  last  came  the  voice,  imperative, 

questionless,  certain. 

Then  John  Estaueh  came  back  o'er  the 

sea  for  the  gin  that  was  offered, 
Better  than  houses  and  lands,  the  gift  of  a 

woman's  affection. 
And  on  the  First-Day  that  followed,  he  rose 

in  the  Silent  Assembly, 
Holding  in  his  strong  hand  a  hand  that 

trembled  a  little. 
Promising  to  be  kind  and  true  and  faithful 

in  all  things. 
Such  were  the  marriage  rites  of  John  and 

Elizabeth  Estaugh. 
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And   not  otherwise  Joseph,  the  honest, 

the  diligent  servant, 
Sped  in  his  hashfnl  wooing  with  homely 

Hannah  the  housemaid  ; 
For  when  he  asked  her  the  question,  she 

answered, ''  Nay  ; "  and  then  added  : 
**  But  thee  may  make  believe,  and  see  what 

will  come  of  it,  Joseph/' 


INTERLUDE 

"  A  PLEASANT  and  a  winsome  tale," 

The  Student  said,  *<  though  somewhat  pale 

And  auiet  in  its  coloring. 

As  if  it  caught  its  tone  and  air 

From  the  gray  suits  that  Quakers  wear ; 

Yet  worthy  of  some  German  hard, 

Hebel,  or  Voss,  or  Eberhard, 

Who  love  of  humble  themes  to  sing. 

In  humble  verse  ;  but  no  more  true 

Than  was  the  tale  I  told  to  you." 


The  Theologian  made  reply, 

I,  "That  I 


deny  ; 


And  with  some  warmth, 

T  is  no  invention  of  my  own, 

But  something  well  and  widely  known 

To  readers  of  a  riper  age. 

Writ  by  the  skilful  hand  that  wrote 

The  Indian  tale  of  Hoborook, 

And  Fhilothea's  classic  page. 

I  found  it  like  a  waif  afloat, 

Or  dulse  uprooted  from  its  rock. 

On  the  swift  tides  that  ebb  and  flow 

In  daily  papers,  and  at  flood 

Bear  freighted  vessels  to  and  fro. 

But  later,  when  the  ebb  is  low. 

Leave  a  long  waste  of  sand  and  mud." 

"It  matters  little,"  quoth  the  Jew  ; 
"  The  cloak  of  truth  is  lined  with  lies, 
Sayeth  some  proverb  old  and  wise  ; 
And  Love  is  master  of  all  arts. 
And  puts  it  into  human  hearts 
The  strangest  things  to  say  and  do." 

And  here  the  controversy  closed 

Abruptly,  ere  't  was  well  begun  ; 

For  the  Sicilian  interposed 

With,  "  Lordlings,  listen,  every  one 

That  listen  may,  unto  a  tale 

That 's  merrier  than  the  nightinfl;ale  ; 

A  tale  that  cannot  boast,  forsooth, 

A  single  rag  or  shred  of  truth  ; 

That  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  doubt 


As  to  the  with  it  or  without ; 
A  naked  falsehood  and  absurd 
As  mortal  ever  told  or  heard. 
Therefore  I  tell  it ;  or,  maybe, 
Simply  because  it  pleases  me." 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE 
THE   MONK   OF   CASAL-MAGGIORE 

Once  on  a  time,  some  centuries  ago. 

In  the  hot  sunshine  two  Franciscan  friars 
Wended  their  weary  way,  with  footsteps 
slow. 
Back  to  their  convent,  whose  white  walls 
and  spires 
Gleamed  on  the  hillside  like  a  patch  of 
snow  ; 
Covered  with  dust  they  were,  and  torn 
by  briers. 
And  bore  like  sumpter-mnles  upon  their 

backs 
The  badge  of  poverty,  their  beggar's  sacks. 

The  first  was  Brother  Anthony,  a  spare 
And  silent  man,  with  pallid  cheeks  and 
thin. 
Much  given    to  vigils,    penance,  fasting, 

Solenm  and  gray,  and  worn  with  disei- 
pline. 
As  if  his  body  bnt  white  ashes  were. 
Heaped  on  the  living  coals  that  glowed 
within  ; 
A  simple  monk,  like  many  of  his  day. 
Whose  instinct  was  to  listen  and  obey. 

A  different  man  was  Brother  Timothy, 
Of  lai^r  mould  and  of  a  coarser  paste ; 

A  rubicund  and  stalwart  monk  was  he. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  broader  in  the 
waist. 

Who  often  filled  the  dull  refectory 
With  noise  by  which  the  convent  was  dis- 
graced, 

Bat  to  the  mass-book  gave  but  UtUe  heed. 

By  reason  he  had  never  learned  to  read. 

Now,  as  they  passed  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood, 
Tliey  saw,  with  mingled  pleasore  and 
surprise, 
Fast  tethered  to  a  tree  an  ass,  that  stood 
Lasily  winking  his  large,  limpid  eyes. 
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The  fanner  Gilbert,  of  that  neighborhood, 
His  owner  was,  who,  looking  for  sup- 
plies 
Of  fagots,  deeper  in  the  wood  had  strayed, 
Leaving  his  beast  to  ponder  in  the  shade. 

As  soon  as  Brother  Timothy  espied 
The   patient  animal,   he  said :   "  Good- 
lack ! 
Thus  for  our  needs  doth  Providence  pro- 
vide ; 
We  '11  lay  our  wallets  on  the  creature's 
back." 
This  being  done,  he  leisurely  untied 

From  head  and  neck  the  halter  of  the 
jack, 
And  put  it  round  his  own,  and  to  the  tree 
Stood  tethered  fast  as  if  the  ass  were  he. 

And,  bursting  forth  into  a  merry  laugh. 
He  cried  to  Brother  Anthony  :  "  Away  ! 

And  drive  the  ass  before  you  with  your 
staff ; 
And  when  you   reach  the   convent  you 
may  say 

Tou  left  me  at  a  farm,  half  tired  and  half 
111  with  a  fever,  for  a  night  and  day. 

And  that  the  farmer  lent  this  ass  to  bear 

Our  wallets,  that  are  heavy  with  good  fare." 

Now    Brother    Anthony,   who    knew    the 
pranks 
Of  Brother  Timothy,  would  not  persuade 
Or    reason  with    him  on  his  quirks  and 
cranks, 
But,  being  obedient,  silently  obeyed  ; 
And,  smiting  with  his  staff  the  i^s's  flanks, 
Drove  him   before   him    over  hill  and 
glade, 
Safe  with  his  provend  to  the  convent  gate, 
Leaving  poor  JBrother  Timothy  to  his  fate. 

Then  Gilbert,  laden  with  fagots  for  his  fire. 
Forth  issued  from  the  wood,  and  stood 
aghast 
To  see  the  ponderous  body  of  the  friar 
Standing  where  he  had  left  his  donkey 
last. 
Trembling  he  stood,  and  dared  not  venture 
nigher, 
But  stared,  and  gaped,  and  crossed  him- 
self full  fast ; 
For,  being  credulous  and  of  little  wit, 
He  thought  it  was  some  demon  from  the 
pit. 


While  speechless  and  bewildered  thus  he 
gazed, 
And  dropped  his  load  of  fagots  on  the 

ground, 
rother  Timothy  :  "  Be  not  amazed 
That  where  yon  left  a  donkey  should  be 
found 
A  poor  Franciscan  friar,  half-starved  and 
crazed. 
Standing    demure    and    with    a    halter 
bound  ; 
But  set  me  free,  and  hear  the  piteous  story 
Of  Brother  Timothy  of  Casal-Maggiore. 

**  I  am  a  sinful  man,  although  you  see 

I  wear  the  consecrated  cowl  and  cape  ; 
You  never  owned  an  ass,  but  you  owned 
me, 
Changed  and  transformed  from  my  own 
natural  shape 
All  for  the  deadly  sin  of  gluttony. 
From  which  I  could  not  otherwise  es- 
cape, 
Than  by  this  penance,  dieting  on  grass, 
And  being  worked  and  beaten  as  an  ass. 

<*  Think  of  the  ignominy  I  endured ; 

Think  of  the  miserable  life  I  led, 
The  toil  and  blows  to  which  I  was  inured, 

My  wretched  lodging  in  a  windy  shed, 
Myscanty  fare  so  grudgingly  procured. 

The  damp  and  musty  straw  that  formed 
my  bed  f 
But,  having  done  this  penance  for  m^  sins, 
My  life  as  man  and  monk  again  begms." 

The  simple  Gilbert,  hearing  words    like 
these. 
Was  conscience-stricken,  and  fell  down 
apace 
Before  tne  friar  upon  his  bended  knees, 
And  with  a  suppliant  voice  implored  his 
grace  ; 
And  the  good  monk,  now  very  much  at 
ease. 
Granted  him  pardon  with  a  smiling  face. 
Nor  could  refuse  to  be  that  night  his  guest. 
It  being  late,  and  he  in  need  of  rest. 

Upon  a  hillside,  where  the  olive  thrives, 
With  figures  painted  on  its  whitewashed 
walls. 
The  cottage  stood  ;  and  near  the  humming 
hives 
Made  mormnrs  as  of  far-off  waterfalls  ; 
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A  place   where  those  who  love  secluded 

lives 
Might  live  content,  and,  free  from  noise 

and  brawls, 
Like  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona  here 
Measure  by  fruits  the  slow-revolving  year. 

And,  coming  to  this  cottage  of  content, 
They  found  his  children,  and  the  buxom 
wench 

His  wife,  Dame  Cicely,  and  his  father,  bent 
With  years  and  labor,  seated  on  a  bench. 

Repeating  over  some  obscure  event 

In  the  old  wars  of  Milanese  and  French  ; 

All  welcomed  the  Franciscan,  with  a  sense 

Of  sacred  awe  and  humble  reverence. 

When  Gilbert  told  them  what  had  come  to 
pass. 
How  beyond  question,  cavil,  or  surmise. 
Good  Brother  Timothy  had  been  their  ass. 
You  should   have  seen   the   wonder  in 
their  eyes  ; 
You  should  have  heard  them  cry  **  Alas  I 
alas ! " 
Have  heard  their  lamentations  and  their 
sighs  ! 
For  all  believed  the  story,  and  began 
To  see  a  saint  in  this  afflicted  man. 

Forthwith    there   was    prepared  a  grand 
repast, 
To  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  friar 
After  so  rig^d  and  prolonged  a  fast ; 
The  bustling  housewife  stirred  the  kitch- 
en fire  ; 
Then  her  two  barn-yard  fowls,  her  best  and 
last, 
Were  put  to  death,  at  her  express  desire, 
Aud  served  up  with  a  salad  in  a  bowl. 
And  flasks  of  country  wine  to  crown  the 
whole. 

It  would  not  be  believed  should  I  repeat 

How  hungry  Brother  Timothy  appeared  ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  but  to  see  him  eat. 

His    white    teeth    flashing   through  his 
russet  beard, 
His  face  aglow  and  Hushed  with  wine  and 
meat, 
His  roguish  eyes  that  rolled  and  laughed 
and  leered  I 
Lord  I  how  he  drauk  the  blood-red  country 

wine 
As  if  the  village  vintage  were  divine  I 


And  all  the  while  he  talked  without  sur- 
cease. 
And  told  his  merry  tales  with  jovial  glee 
That   never  flagged,  but  rather   did  in- 
crease, 
And  laughed  aloud  as  if  insane  were  he. 
And  wagged  his  red  beard,  matted  like  a 
fleece, 
Ajid  cast  such  glances  at  Dame  Cicely 
That  Gilbert  now  grew  angry  with  his  guest, 
And  thus  in  woras  his   rising   wraui  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Good  father,"  said  he,  "  easily  we  see 
How  needful  in  some  persons,  and  how 
right. 
Mortification  of  the  flesh  may  be. 
The   indulgence  you  have  given  it  to- 
night. 
After  long  penance,  clearly  proves  to  me 
Your  strength  against  temptation  is  but 
slight, 
Ajid  shows  the  dreadful  peril  you  are  in 
Of  a  relapse  into  your  deadly  sin. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  with  the  risine  sun, 

Gro  back  unto  your  convent,  nor  renain 
From  fasting  and  from  scourging,  for  you 
run 
Great  danger  to  become  an  ass  again. 
Since  monkish  flesh  and  asinine  are  one  ; 
Therefore  be  wise,  nor  longer  here  re- 
main. 
Unless  you  wish  the  scourge  should  be  ap- 
plied 
By  other  hands,  that  will  not  spare  your 
hide." 

When  this  the  monk  had  heard,  his  color 
fled 
And  then  returned,  like  lightning  in  the 
air. 
Till  he   was  all  one  blush   from  foot  to 
head. 
And  even  the  bald  spot  in  his  russet  hair 
Turned   from   its   usual   pallor   to  bright 
red! 
The  old  man  was  asleep  upon  his  chair. 
Then  all  retired,  and  sank  into  the  deep 
And  helpless  imbecility  of  sleep. 

They    slept  until   the  dawn  of  day  drew 
near, 
Till  the  cock  should   have  crowed,  but 
did  not  crow, 
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For  they  had  slain  the  shming  chantieleer 
And  eaten  him  for  supper,  as  you  know. 

The  monk  was  up   betimes  and   of  good 
cheer, 
And,  having  breakfasted,  made  haste  to 

go, 
As  if  he  heard  the  distant  matin  bell, 
And  had  but  little  time  to  say  farewell. 

FreBh  w»   the  morning  as  the  breath  of 
kine  ; 

Odors  of   herbs   commingled  with  the 
sweet 
Balsamic  exhalations  of  the  pine  ; 

A  haze  was  in  the  air  presaging  heat ; 
Uprose  the  sun  above  the  Apennine, 

And  all  the  misty  valleys  at  its  feet 
Were  full  of  the  delirious  song  of  birds. 
Voices  of  men,  and  bells,  and  Tow  of  herds. 

All  this  to  Brother  Timothy  was  naught  ; 

He  did  not  care  for  scenery,  nor  here 
His  busy  fancy  found  the  thing  it  sought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  oonvent  walls  ap- 
pear, 
And  smoke  from  kitchen  chimneys  upward 
caueht 
And  whirled  aloft  into  the  atmosphere, 
He   quickened  his  slow  footsteps,  like  a 

beast 
That  scents  the  stable  a  league  off  at  least. 

And  as  he  entered   through   the  convent 
gate 
He  saw  there  in  the  court  the  ass,  who 
stood 
Twirling  his   ears  about,   and  seemed  to 
wait. 
Just  as  he  found   him  waiting  in  the 
wood  ; 
And  told  the  Prior  that,  to  alleviate 

The  daily  labors  of  the  brotherhood. 
The   owner,  being  a  man  of  means  and 

thrift, 
Bestowed  him  on  the  convent  as  a  gift. 

And  thereupon  the  Prior  for  many  days 
Revolved    this   serious    matter    in    his 
mind. 
And  turned  it  over  many  different  ways. 
Hoping  that   some  safe  issue  he  might 
find; 
But  stood  in  fear  of  what  the  world  would 
say. 
If  he  accepted  presents  of  this  kind. 


Emploving  beasts  of  burden  for  the  packs 
That   lazy   monks  should   carry  on   theii 
backs. 

Then,  to  avoid  all  scandal  of  the  sort, 

And  stop  the  mouth  of  cavil,  he  decreed 
That   he   would  cut   the  tedious   matter 
short. 
And    sell  the  ass  with  all  oonTenient 
speed, 
Thus  saving  the  expense  of  his  support. 
And  hoarding  something  for  a  time  of 
need. 
So  he  despatched  him  to  the  neighboring 

Fair, 
And  freed  himself  from  cumber  and  from 
care. 

It  happened    now  by   chance,  as    some 
might  say. 

Others  perhaps  would  call  it  destiny, 
Gilbert  was  at  the  Fair  ;  and  heard  a  bray, 

And  nearer  came,  and  saw  that  it  was 
he. 
And  whispered  in  his  ear,  *<  Ah,  lackaday  ! 

Good  father,  the  rebellious  flesh,  I  see, 
Has  changed  you  back  into  an  ass  again, 
And  all  my  admonitions  were  in  vain." 

The  ass,  who  felt  this  breathing  in  his  ear. 
Did  not  turn  round  to  look,  but  shook  his 
head. 
As  if  he  were  not  pleased  these  words  to 
hear, 
And  contradicted  all  that  had  been  said. 
And  this  made  Gilbert  cry  in  voice  more 
clear, 
**  I  know  you  well ;  your  hair  is  msset- 
red  ; 
Do  not  deny  it ;  for  you  are  the  same 
Franciscan  friar,  and  Timothy  by  name." 

The  ass,  though  now  the  secret  had  come  out, 
Was    obstinate,   and    shook    his    head 
again; 
Until  a  crowd  was  gathered  round  about 
To    hear    this    dialogue    between    the 
twain  ; 
And  raised  their  voices  in  a  noisy  shout 
When  Gilbert  tried  to  make  the  matter 
plain. 
And  flouted  him  and  mocked  him  all  day 

long 
With  laughter  and  with  jibes  and  scraps 
of  song. 
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"  If  this  be  Brother  Timothy,"  they  cried, 
<<  Buy  him,  and  feed  him  on  the  tenderest 
grass  ; 
Thou  canst  not  do  too  much  for  one  so 
tried 
As  to  be  twice  transformed  into  an  ass." 
So  simple  Gilbert  bought  him,  and  untied 
His  halter,  and  o'er  mountain  and  mo- 
rass 
He  led  him  homeward,  talking  as  he  went 
Of  good  behavior  and  a  mind  content. 

The  children  saw  them  coming,  and  ad- 
vanced. 
Shouting  with  joy,  and  hung  about  his 
neck,  — 
Not  Gilbert's,  but  the  ass's,  —  round  him 
danced. 
And  wove  green  garlands   wherewithal 
to  deck 
His  sacred  person  ;  for  again  it  chanced 
Their  childish  feelings,  without  rein  or 
check. 
Could  not  discriminate  in  any  way 
A  donkey  from  a  friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

'<  O  Brother  Timothy,"  the  children  said, 
**  You   have   come   back  to  us  just  as 
before  ; 
We  were  afraid,  and  tliought  that  you  were 
dead, 
And  we  should  never  see  yon  any  more." 
And  then  they  kissed  the  white  star  on  his 
head. 
That  like  a  birth-mark  or  a  badge  he 
wore. 
And  patted  him  upon  the  neck  and  face, 
And  said  a  thousand  things  with  childish 
grace. 

Thenceforward  and  forever  he  was  known 
As  Brother  Timothy,  and  led  alway 

A  life  of  luxury,  till  he  had  grown 

Ungrateful,  being  stuffed  with  com  and 
hay. 

And  very  vicious.     Then  in  angry  tone. 
Rousing  himself,  poor  Gilbert  said  one 
day, 

**  When  simple  kindness  is  misunderstood 

A  little  flagellation  may  do  good." 

His  many  vices  need  not  here  be  told  ; 

Among  thera  was  a  habit  that  he  had 
Of  flinging  up  his  heels  at  young  and  old, 

Breaking  his  halter,  running  off  like  mad 


O'er  pasture-lands  and  meadow,  wood  and 

wold. 
And  other  misdemeanors  quite  as  bad  ; 
But  worst  of  all  was  breiucing  from  his 

shed 
At  night,  and  ravaging  the  cabbage-bed. 

So  Brother  Timothy  went  back  once  more 

To  his  old  life  of  labor  and  distress  ; 
Was    beaten    worse    than    he    had    been 
before ; 
And  now,  instead  of  comfort  and  ca- 
ress, 
Came  labors  manifold  and  trials  sore  ; 
And  as  his  toils  increased  his  food  grew 
less, 
Until  at  last  the  great  consoler.  Death, 
Ended  his  many  sufferings  with  his  breath. 

Great  was  the  lamentation  when  he  died  ; 

And  mainly  that  he  died  impenitent ; 
Dame  Cicely  bewailed,  the  children  cried. 

The  old  man  still  remembered  the  event 
In  the  French  war,  and  Gilbert  magni- 
fied 

His  many  virtues,  as  he  came  and  went, 
And  said  :  "  Heaven  pardon  Brother  Tim- 
othy, 
And  keep  as  from  the  sin  of  gluttony." 


INTERLUDE 

*<  SiGNOR  Luioi,"  said  the  Jew, 
When  the  Sicilian's  tale  was  told, 

'*  The  were- wolf  is  a  legend  old. 
But  the  were-ass  is  something  new, 
And  yet  for  one  I  think  it  true. 
The  days  of  wonder  have  not  ceased  ; 
If  there  are  beasts  in  forms  of  men. 
As  sure  it  happens  now  and  then. 
Why  may  not  man  become  a  beast, 
In  way  of  punishment  at  least  ? 

"  But  thb  I  will  not  now  discuss  ; 
I  leave  the  theme,  that  we  may  thus 
Remain  within  the  realm  of  song. 
The  story  that  I  told  before. 
Though  not  acceptable  to  all. 
At  least  you  did  not  find  too  long. 
I  beg  you,  let  me  try  a^nin,  « 

With  something  in  a  different  vein. 
Before  you  bid  the  curtain  fall. 
Meanwhile  keep  watch  upon  the  door. 
Nor  let  the  Landlord  leave  bis  chair, 
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Lest  he  should  vanish  into  air, 

And  so  elude  our  search  once  more." 

Thus  saying,  from  his  lips  he  blew 
A  little  cloud  of  perfumed  breath. 
And  then,  as  if  it  were  a  clew 
To  lead  his  footsteps  safely  through, 
Began  his  tale  as  f  olloweth. 


THE   SPANISH   JEW'S   SECOND 

TALE 

SCANDERBEG 

The  battle  is  fought  and  won 
By  King  Ladislaus,  the  Hun, 
In  fire  of  hell  and  death's  frost, 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
And  in  rout  before  his  path 
From  the  field  of  battle  red 
Flee  all  that  are  not  dead 
Of  the  army  of  Amurath. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Iskander,  the  pride  and  boast 
Of  that  mighty  Othman  host, 
With  his  routed  Turks,  takes  flight 
From  the  battle  fought  and  lost 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
Leaving  behind  him  dead 
The  army  of  Amurath, 
The  vanguard  as  it  led. 
The  rearguard  as  it  fled, 
Mown  down  in  the  bloody  swath 
Of  the  battle's  aftermath. 

But  he  cared  not  for  Hospodars, 
Nor  for  Baron  or  Voivode, 
As  on  through  the  night  he  rode 
And  gazed  at  the  fateful  stars, 
That  were  shining  overhead  ; 
But  smote  his  steed  with  his  staff. 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  said  : 
"  This  is  the  time  to  laugh." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
In  a  halt  of  the  hurrying  flight, 
There  came  a  Scribe  of  the  King 
Wearing  his  signet  ring, 
And  said  in  a  voice  severe  : 
<'  This  is  the  first  dark  blot 
On  thy  name,  George  Castriot ! 
Alas  !  why  art  thou  here, 
And  the  army  of  Amurath  slain. 
And  left  on  the  battle  plain  ?  " 


And  Iskander  answered  and  said : 
'*  They  lie  on  the  bloody  sod 
By  the  hoofs  of  horses  trod  ; 
But  this  was  the  decree 
Of  the  watchers  overhead  ; 
For  the  war  belongeth  to  God, 
And  in  battle  who  are  we. 
Who  are  we,  that  shall  withstand 
The  wind  of  his  lifted  hand  ?" 

Then  he  bade  them  bind  with  chains 
This  man  of  books  and  brains  ; 
And  the  Scribe  said  :  *'  What  misdeed 
Have  I  done,  that,  without  need, 
Thou  doest  to  me  this  thing  ?  " 
And  Iskander  answering 
Said  unto  him  :  "  Not  one 
Misdeed  to  me  hast  thou  done  ; 
But  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  ran 
And  hide  thyself  from  me, 
Have  I  done  this  unto  thee. 

"  Now  write  me  a  writing,  O  Scribe, 

And  a  blessing  be  on  thy  tribe  1 

A  writing  sealed  with  thy  ring, 

To  King  Amurath's  Pasha 

In  the  city  of  Croia, 

The  city  moated  and  walled, 

That  he  surrender  the  same 

In  the  name  of  my  master,  the  King ; 

For  what  is  writ  in  his  name 

Can  never  be  recalled." 

And  the  Scribe  bowed  low  in  dread, 

And  unto  Iskander  said  : 

*'  Allah  is  great  and  just. 

But  we  are  as  ashes  and  dust ; 

How  shall  I  do  this  thing. 

When  I  know  that  my  guilty  head 

Will  be  forfeit  to  the  iGng  ?  " 

Then  swift  as  a  shooting  star 

The  curved  and  shiniug  blade 

Of  Iskander's  scimetar 

From  its  sheath,  with  jewels  bright, 

Shot,  as  he  thundered  :  "  Write  I  " 

And  the  trembling  Scribe  obeyed. 

And  wrote  in  the  fitful  glare 

Of  the  bivouac  fire  apart. 

With  the  chill  of  the  midnight  air 

On  his  forehead  white  and  bare. 

And  the  chill  of  death  in  his  heart. 

Then  again  Iskander  cried  : 
"  Now  follow  whither  I  ride. 
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For  here  thou  must  not  stay. 
Thou  shalt  be  as  my  dearest  friend, 
And  honors  without  end 
Shall  surround  thee  on  every  side, 
And  attend  thee  night  and  day." 
But  the  sullen  Scribe  replied  : 
"  Our  pathways  here  divide  ; 
Mine  leadeth  not  thy  way." 


And  even  as  he  spoke 

Fell  a  sudden  scimetar  stroke, 

When  no  one  else  was  near  ; 

And  the  Scribe  sank  to  the  ground, 

As  a  stone,  pushed  from  the  brink 

Of  a  black  pool,  might  sink 

With  a  sob  and  disappear  ; 

And  no  one  saw  the  deed  ; 

And  in  the  stillness  around 

No  sound  was  heard  but  the  sound 

Of  the  hoofs  of  Iskander's  steed, 

As  forward  he  sprang  with  a  bound. 

Then  onward  he  rode  and  afar. 
With  scarce  three  hundred  men. 
Through  river  and  forest  and  fen. 
O'er  the  mountains  of  Argentar  ; 
And  his  heart  was  merry  within, 
When  he  crossed  the  river  Drin, 
And  saw  in  the  gleam  of  the  mom 
The  White  Castle  Ak-Hissar, 
The  city  Croia  called, 
The  city  moated  and  walled. 
The  city  where  he  was  born,  — 
And  above  it  the  morning  star. 

Then  his  trumpeters  in  the  van 
On  their  silver  bugles  blew. 
And  in  crowds  about  him  ran 
Albanian  and  Turkoman, 
That  the  sound  together  drew. 
And  he  feasted  with  his  friends. 
And  when  they  were  warm  with  wine, 
He  said  :  *'  O  friends  of  mine. 
Behold  what  fortune  sends, 
And  what  the  fates  design  I 
King  Amurath  commands 
That  my  father's  wide  domain, 
This  city  and  all  its  lands. 
Shall  be  given  to  me  again." 

Then  to  the  Castle  White 
He  rode  in  regal  state. 
And  entered  in  at  the  gate 
In  all  his  arms  bedight. 
And  gave  to  the  Pasha 


Who  ruled  in  Croia 
The  writing  of  the  King, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  ring. 
And  the  Pasha  bowed  his  head, 
And  after  a  silence  said  : 
^*  Allah  is  just  and  great  I 
I  yield  to  the  will  divine, 
The  city  and  lands  are  thine ; 
Who  shall  contend  with  fate  ?  " 

Anon  from  the  castle  walls 

The  crescent  banner  falls. 

And  the  crowd  beholds  instead. 

Like  a  portent  in  the  sky, 

Iskander's  banner  fly. 

The  Black  Eagle  with  double  head  ; 

And  a  shout  ascends  on  high. 

For  men's  souls  are  tired  of  the  Turks, 

And  their  wicked  ways  and  works, 

That  have  made  of  Ak-Hissar 

A  city  of  the  plague  ; 

And  the  loud,  exultant  orj 

That  echoes  wide  and  far 

Is  :  '*  Long  live  Scanderbeg  !  " 

It  was  thus  Iskander  came 

Once  more  unto  his  own  ; 

And  the  tidings,  like  the  flame 

Of  a  conflagration  blown 

Bv  the  winds  of  summer,  ran, 

Till  the  land  was  in  a  blaze. 

And  the  cities  far  and  near, 

Sayeth  Ben  Joehua  Ben  Meir, 

In  his  Book  of  the  Words  of  the  Days, 

**  Were  taken  as  a  man 

Would  take  the  tip  of  his  ear." 


INTERLUDE 

**  Now  that  is  after  my  own  heart," 
The  Poet  cried  ;  "  one  understands 
Your  swarthy  hero  Scanderbeg, 
Gauntlet  on  hand  and  boot  on  leg, 
And  skilled  in  every  warlike  art. 
Riding  through  his  Albanian  lands. 
And  following  the  auspicious  star 
That  shone  for  him  o'er  Ak-Hissar." 

The  Theologian  added  here 

His  word  of  praise  not  less  sincere, 

Although  he  ended  with  a  jibe  ; 

'*  The  hero  of  romance  and  song 

Was  bom,"  he  said,  <*  to  right  the  wrong  ; 

And  I  approve  ;  but  all  the  same 
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That  bit  of  treason  with  the  Scribe 
Adds  nothing  to  your  hero's  fame.'' 

The  Student  praised  the  good  old  times, 
And  liked  the  canter  of  the  rhymes, 
That  had  a  hoofbeat  in  their  sound  ; 
But  longed  some  further  word  to  hear 
Of  the  old  chronicler  Ben  Meir, 
And  where  his  volume  might  be  found. 

The  tall  Musician  walked  the  room 
With  folded  anns  and  gleaming  eyes, 
As  if  he  saw  the  Vikings  rise, 
(Tigantic  shadows  in  the  s^loom  ; 
And  much  he  talked  of  ueir  emprise 
And  meteors  seen  in  Northern  skies, 
And  Heimdal's  horn,  and  day  of  doom. 
But  the  Sicilian  laughed  agam  ; 
"  This  is  the  time  to  laugh,"  he  said, 
For  the  whole  story  he  well  knew 
Was  an  invention  of  the  Jew, 
Spun  from  the  cobwebs  in  his  brain. 
And  of  the  same  brieht  scarlet  thread 
As  was  the  Tale  of  Kambalu. 

Only  the  Landlord  spake  no  word  ; 
T  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  heard 
The  tale  at  all,  so  full  of  care 
Was  he  of  his  impending  fate. 
That,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
Above  his  head  hung  blank  and  bare. 
Suspended  by  a  single  hair. 
So  that  he  could  not  sit  at  ease, 
But  sighed  and  looked  disconsolate. 
And  shifted  restless  in  his  chair. 
Revolving  how  he  might  evade 
The  blow  of  the  descending  blade. 

The  Student  came  to  his  relief 
By  saying  in  his  easy  way 
To  the  Musician  :  "  Calm  your  grief, 
My  fair  Apollo  of  the  North, 
Balder  the  Beautiful  and  so  forth  ; 
Although  your  magic  lyre  or  lute 
With  broken  strings  is  lying  mute. 
Still  you  can  tell  some  doleful  tale 
Of  shipwreck  in  a  midnight  gale, 
Or  something  of  the  kind  to  suit 
The  mood  that  we  are  in  to-night 
For  what  is  marvellous  and  strange  ; 
So  give  your  nimble  fancy  rang^. 
And  we  will  follow  in  its  flight." 

But  the  Musician  shook  his  head  j 
•*  No  Ule  I  tell  to-night,"  he  said. 


"  While  my  poor  instrument  lies  there, 
Even  as  a  child  with  vacant  stare 
Lies  in  its  little  coffin  dead." 

Yet,  being  urged,  he  said  at  last : 

'*  There  comes  to  me  out  of  the  Past 

A  voice,  whose  tones  are  sweet  and  wild, 

Sinein^  a  song  almost  divine, 

And  with  a  tear  in  every  line  ; 

An  ancient  ballad,  that  my  nurse 

Sang  to  me  when  I  was  a  child. 

In  accents  tender  as  the  verse  ; 

And  sometimes  wept,  and  sometimes  smiled 

While  singing  it,  to  see  arise 

The  look  of  wonder  in  my  eyes, 

And  feel  my  heart  with  terror  beat. 

This  simple  ballad  I  retain 

Clearly  imprinted  on  my  brain. 

And  as  a  tale  will  now  repeat" 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  TALE 
THE  MOTHER'S  GHOST 

SvEND  Dtrino  he  rideth  adown  the  glade  ; 

/  myself  WHS  yovsngi 
There  he  hath  wooed  him  so  winsome  a 
maid ; 

Fair  toords  gladden  so  many  a  heart. 

Together  were  they  for  seven  years. 
And  together  children  six  were  theirs. 

Then  came  Death  abroad  through  the  land, 
And  blighted  the  beautiful  lily-wand. 

Svend  Dyring  he  rideth  adown  the  glade. 
And  agam  hath  he  wooed  him  another  maid. 

He  hath  wooed  him  a  maid  and  brought 

home,  a  bride. 
But  she  was  bitter  and  full  of  pride. 

When  she  came  driving  into  the  yard, 
There  stood  the  six  children  weeping  so 
hard. 

There  stood  the  small  children  with  sorrow- 
ful heart ; 
From  before  her  feet  she  thrust  them  apart 

She  gave  to  them  neither  ale  nor  bread  ; 
<<Ye   shall  suffer  hunger  and  h^te/'  she 
said. 
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She  took  from  them  their  quilts  of  blue, 
Aud  said  :  *'  Ye  shall  lie  on  the  straw  we 
strew." 

She  took  from  them  the  great  waxlight : 
**  Now  ye  shall  lie  in  the  dark  at  night" 

In  the  evening  late  they  cried  with  cold  ; 
The  mother  heard  it  under  the  mould. 

The  woman  heard  it  the  earth  below  : 
'*  To  my  little  children  I  must  go." 

She  standeth  before  the  Lord  of  all : 
**  And  may  I  go  to  my  children  small  ?  " 

She  prayed  him  so  long,  and  would  not 

cease, 
Until  he  bade  her  depart  in  peace. 

"  At  cock-crow  thou  shalt  return  again ; 
Longer  thou  shalt  not  there  remain  1 " 

She  girded  up  her  sorrowful  bones, 
And    rifted    the   walls   and   the   marble 
stones. 

As  through  the  villaee  she  flitted  by, 
The  watch-dogs  howled  aloud  to  the  sky. 

When  she  came  to  the  castle  gate, 
There  stood  her  eldest  daughter  in  wait. 

*'  Why  standest  thou  here,  dear  daughter 

mine? 
How   fares  it  with   brothers   and  sisters 

thine  ?  " 

**  Never  art  thou  mother  of  mine. 
For  my  mother  was  both  fair  and  fine. 

**  My  mother  was    white,  with    cheeks  of 

red, 
But  thou  art  pale,  and  like  to  the  dead." 

**  How  should  I  be  fair  and  fine  ? 

I  have  been  dead  ;  pale  cheeks  are  mine. 

*'  How  should  I  be  white  and  red, 
So  long,  so  long  have  I  been  dead  ?  " 

When  she  came  in  at  the  chamber  door, 
There  stood   the   small  children    weeping 
sore. 


One  she  braided,  another  she  brushed, 
The  third  she  lifted,  the  fourth  she  hushed. 

The  fifth  she  took  on  her  lap  and  pressed. 
As  if  she  would  suckle  it  at  her  breast. 

Then  to  her  eldest  daughter  said  she, 
"  Do  thou  bid  Svend  Dyring  come  hither 
to  me." 

Into  the  chamber  when  he  came 

She  spake  to  him  in  anger  and  shame. 

**  I  left  behind  me  both  ale  and  bread  ; 
My  children  hunger  and  are  not  fed. 

''  I  left  behind  me  quilts  of  blue  ; 
My  children  lie  on  the  straw  ye  strew. 

"  I  left  behind  me  the  fi^reat  waxlight ; 
My  children  lie  in  the  dark  at  night. 

"  If  I  oome  again  unto  your  hall. 
As  cruel  a  fate  shall  you  befall  I 

**  Now  orows  the  cock  with  feathers  red  ; 
Back  to  the  earth  must  all  the  dead. 

**  Now  crows  the  cock  with  feathers  swart ; 
The  gates  of  heaven  fly  wide  apart. 

"  Now  crows  the  cook  with  feathers  white  ; 
I  can  abide  no  longer  to-night." 

Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-does  wail, 
They  gave  the  children  bread  and  ue. 

Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-dogs  bay. 
They  feared  lest  the  dead  were  on  their 
way. 

Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-dogs  bark, 

/  myself  UHU  young  I 
They  feared  the  dead  out  there  in  the 
dark. 

Fair  words  gladden  so  many  a  heart. 


INTERLUDE 

Touched  by  the  pathos  of  these  rhymes. 
The  Theologian  said  :  "  All  praise 
Be  to  the  btulads  of  old  times 
And  to  the  bards  of  simple  ways, 
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Who  walked  with  Nature  hand  in  hand, 
Whose  country  was  their  Holy  Land, 
Whose  singing  robes  were  homespun  brown 
From  looms  of  their  own  native  town, 
Which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  wear. 
And  not  of  silk  or  sendal  gay, 
Nor  decked  with  fanciful  array 
Of  cockle-shells  from  Outre-Mer." 

To  whom  the  Student  answered  ;  **  Tea  ; 
All  praise  and  honor  I     I  confess 
That  bread   and   ale,  home-baked,  home- 
brewed, 
Are  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
But  not  enough  for  all  our  needs  ; 
Poets  —  the  best  of  them  —  are  birds 
Of  passage  ;  where  their  instinct  leads 
They  range  abroad  for  thoughts  and  words, 
And  from  all  climes  bring  home  the  seeds 
That  germinate  in  flowers  or  weeds. 
They  are  not  fowls  in  barnyards  bom 
To  cackle  o'er  a  grain  of  com  ; 
And,  if  you  shut  the  horizon  down 
To  the  small  limits  of  their  town. 
What  do  you  do  but  degrade  your  bard 
Till  he  at  last  becomes  as  one 
Who  thinks  the  all-encircling  sun 
Rises  and  sets  in  his  back  yard  ?  " 

The  Theologian  said  again  : 
"  It  may  be  so  ;  yet  I  maintain 
That  what  is  native  still  is  best. 
And  little  care  I  for  the  rest. 
'T  is  a  long  story  ;  time  would  fail 
To  tell  it,  and  the  hour  is  late  ; 
We  will  not  waste  it  in  debate, 
But  listen  to  our  Landlord's  tale." 

And  thus  the  sword  of  Damocles 
Descending  not  by  slow  degrees. 
But  suddenly,  on  the  Landlord  fell. 
Who  blushing,  and  with  much  demur 
And  many  vain  apologies. 
Plucking  up  heart,  began  to  tell 
The  Rhyme  of  one  Sir  Christopher. 


THE    LANDLORD'S   TALE 

THE   RHYME   OF   SIR  CHRISTOPHER 

It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
From  Merry  England  over  the  sea, 
Who  stepped  upon  this  continent 


As  if  his  augnst  presence  lent 
A  glory  to  tne  colony. 

You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  street 
Of  the  little  Boston  of  Winthrop's  time. 
His  rapier  dangling  at  his  feet. 
Doublet  and  hose  and  boots  complete. 
Prince  Rupert  hat  with  ostrich  plume, 
Gloves  that  exhaled  a  faint  pertume, 
Luxuriant  curls  and  air  sublime. 
And  superior  manners  now  obsolete ! 

He  had  a  way  of  saying  things 

That  made  one  think  of  courts  and  kings. 

And  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree ; 

So  that  not  having  been  at  court 

Seemed  something  very  little  short 

Of  treason  or  lese-majestv, 

Such  an  accomplished  kmght  was  he. 

His  dwelling  was  just  beyond  the  town, 
At  what  he  called  his  country-seat ; 
For,  careless  of  Fortune's  smile  or  frown, 
And  weary  grown  of  the  world  and  its 

ways, 
He  wished  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
In  a  private  life  and  a  calm  retreat. 

But  a  double  life  was  the  life  he  led, 
And,  while  professing  to  be  in  search 
Of  a  godly  course,  and  willing,  he  said. 
Nay,  anxious  to  join  the  Puritan  church, 
He  made  of  all  this  but  small  account, 
And  passed  his  idle  hours  instead 
With  roystering  Morton  of  Merry  Mount, 
That  pettifogger  from  Fumival's  Inn, 
Lord  of  misrule  and  riot  and  sin, 
Who  looked  on  the  wine  when  it  was  red. 

This  country-seat  was  little  more 

Than  a  cabm  of  logs  ;  but  in  front  of  the 

door 
A  modest  flower-bed  thickly  sown 
With  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine 
Made  those  who  saw  it  at  once  divine 
The  touch  of  some  other  hand  than  his 

own. 
And  first  it  was  whispered,  and  then  it  was 

known. 
That  he  in  secret  was  harboring  there 
A  little  lady  with  s^olden  hair, 
Whom  he  called  his  cousin,  but  whom  he 

had  wed 
In  the  Italian  manner,  as  men  said. 
And  great  was  the  scandal  everywhere- 
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But  worse  than  this  was  the  vague  sur- 
mise, 
Though  none  could  vouch  for  it  or  aver. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Was  only  a  Papist  in  disguise  ; 
And  the  more  to  imbitter  their  bitter  lives. 
And  the  more  to  trouble  the  public  mind, 
Came  letters  from  England,  from  two  other 

wives, 
Whom  he  had  carelessly  left  behind  ; 
Both  of  them  letters  of  such  a  kind 
As  made  the  governor  hold  his  breath  ; 
The  one  imploring  him  straight  to  send 
The  husband  home,  that  he  might  amend  ; 
The  other  asking  his  instant  death. 
As  the  only  way  to  make  an  end. 

The  wary  governor  deemed  it  right. 
When  all  Uiis  wickedness  was  revealed, 
To  send  his  warrant  signed  and  sealed, 
And  take  the  body  of  the  knight. 
Armed  with  this  mighty  instrument, 
The  marshal,  mounting  his  gallant  steed. 
Rode  forth  from  town  at   the   top  of  his 

speed. 
And  followed  by  all  his  bailiffs  bold, 
As  if  on  high  achievement  bent. 
To  storm  some  castle  or  stronghold, 
Challenge  the  warders  on  the  wall. 
And  seize  in  his  ancestral  hall 
A  robber>baron  grim  and  old. 

But  when  through  all  the  dust  and  heat 
He  came  to  Sir  Christopher's  country-seat. 
No  knight  he  found,  nor  warder  there. 
But  the  little  lady  with  golden  hair. 
Who  was  gathering  in  the  bright  sunshine 
The  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine  ; 
While  gallant  Sir  Christopher,  all  so  gay. 
Being  forewarned,  through  the  postern  gate 
Of  his  castle  wall  had  tripped  away. 
And  was  keeping  a  little  holiday 
la  the  forests,  that  bounded  his  estate. 

Then  as  a  trusty  squire  and  true 
The  marshal  searched  the  castle  through, 
Not  crediting  what  the  lady  said  ; 
Searched  from  cellar  to  garret  in  vain. 
And,  finding  no  knight,  came  out  again 
And  arrested  the  golden  damsel  instead, 
And  bore  her  in  triumph  into  the  town, 
While  from  her  eyes  the  tears  rolled  down 
On  the  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine. 
That   she   held   in  her  fingers  white   and 
fine 


The  governor's  heart  was  moved  to  see 

So  fair  a  creature  caught  within 

The  snares  of  Satan  and  of  sin. 

And  he  read  her  a  little  homily 

On  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  lives 

Of  women  half  cousins  and  half  wives  ; 

But,  seeing  that  naught  his  words  availed. 

He  sent  her  away  in  a  ship  that  sailed 

For  Merry  England  over  the  sea. 

To  the  other  two  wives  in  the  old  oountree. 

To  search  her  further,  since  he  had  failed 

To  come  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Christopher  wandered  away 
Through  pathless  woods  for  a  month  and  a 

day. 
Shooting  pigeons,  and  sleeping  at  night 
With  the  noble  savage,  who  took  delight 
In  his  feathered  hat  and  his  velvet  vest, 
His  gun  and  his  rapier  and  the  rest. 
But  as  soon  as  the  noble  savage  heard 
That  a  bounty  was  offered  for  this  gay  bird. 
He  wanted  to  slav  him  out  of  hand. 
And  bring  in  his  beautiful  scalp  for  a  show, 
Like  the  glossy  head  of  a  kite  or  crow. 
Until  he  was  made  to  understand 
They  wanted  the  bird  alive,  not  dead  ; 
Then  he  followed  him  whithersoever  he  fled. 
Through  forest  and  field,  and  hunted  him 

down. 
And  brought  him  prisoner  into  the  town. 

Alas  I  it  was  a  rueful  sight. 

To  see  this  melancholy  knight 

In  such  a  dismal  and  hapless  case  ; 

His  hat  deformed  by  stain  and  dent. 

His  plumage  broken,  his  doublet  rent, 

His  beard  and  flowing  locks  forlorn. 

Matted,  dishevelled,  and  unshorn. 

His  boots  with  dust  and  mire  besprent ; 

But  dig^nified  in  his  disg^race. 

And  wearing  an  unblushing  face. 

And  thus  before  the  magistrate 

He  stood  to  hear  the  doom  of  fate. 

In  vain  he  strove  with  wonted  ease 

To  modif  V  and  extenuate 

His  evil  aeeds  in  church  and  state. 

For  gone  was  now  his  power  to  please  ; 

And  his  pompous  words  had  no  more  weight 

Than  feathers  flying  in  the  breeze. 

With  suavity  equal  to  his  own 
The  governor  lent  a  patient  ear 
To  the  speech  evasive  and  high-flown. 
In  which  he  endeavored  to  make  clear 
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That  colonial  laws  were  too  severe 
When  applied  to  a  gallant  cavalier, 
A  gentleman  horn,  and  so  well  known, 
And  accustomed  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere. 

All  this  the  Puritan  governor  heard, 
And  deigned  in  answer  never  a  word  ; 
But  in  summary  manner  shipped  away. 
In  a  vessel  that  sailed  from  Salem  Bay, 
Tliis  splendid  and  famous  cavalier. 
With  his  Rupert  hat  and  his  popery, 
To  Merry  England  over  the  sea, 
As  being  unmeet  to  inhabit  here. 

Thus  endeth  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
The  first  who  furnished  this  barren  land 
With  apples  of  Sodom  and  ropea  of  sand. 


FINALE 

These  are  the  tales  those  merry  guests 
Told  to  each  other,  well  or  ill ; 
Like  summer  birds  that  lift  their  crests 
Above  the  borders  of  their  nests 
And  twitter,  and  again  are  still. 

These  are  the  tales,  or  new  or  old, 
In  idle  moments  idly  told  ; 
Flowers  of  the  field  with  petals  thin. 
Lilies  that  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
And  tufts  of  wayside  weeds  and  gorse 
Hung  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn 
Beneath  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse. 

And  still,  reluctant  to  retire. 

The  friends  sat  talking  by  the  fire 

And    watched    the    smouldering    embers 

burn 
To  ashes,  and  flash  up  ag^ain 
Into  a  momentary  glow. 
Lingering  like  them  when  forced  to  go, 
And  going  when  they  would  remain  ; 
For  on  the  morrow  they  must  turn 
Their  faces  homeward,  and  the  pain 


Of  parting  touched  with  its  unrest 
A  tender  nerve  in  every  breast. 

But  sleep  at  lajst  the  victory  won  ; 
They  must  be  stirrinf^  with  the  sun. 
And  drowsily  good  mght  they  said. 
And  went  still  gossiping  to  bed, 
And  left  the  parlor  wrapped  in  gloom. 
The  only  live  thing  in  the  room 
Was  the  old  clock,  that  in  its  pace 
Kept  time  with  the  revolving  spheres 
And  constellations  in  their  mght. 
And  struck  with  its  uplifted  mace 
The  dark,  unconscious  hours  of  night, 
To  senseless  and  unlistening  ears. 

Uprose  the  sun  ;  and  every  guest, 
Uprisen,  was  soon  equipped  and  dressed 
For  journeying  home  and  city-ward  ; 
The  old  stage-coach  was  at  the  door, 
With  horses  harnessed,  long  before 
The  sunshine  reached  the  withered  sward 
Beneath  the  oaks,  whose  branches  hoar 
Murmured :  **  Farewell  f orevermore." 

**^  Farewell  f  **  the  portly  Landlord  cried  ; 
"  Farewell ! "  the  parting  guests  replied. 
But  little  thought  that  nevermore 
Their  feet  would  pass  that  threshold  o'er ; 
That  nevermore  together  there 
Would  they  assemble,  free  from  care. 
To  hear  the  oaks'  mysterious  roar. 
And  breathe  the  wholesome  counUy  air. 

Where  are  they  now  ?  What  lands  and  skiea 
Paint  pictures  in  their  friendly  eyes  ? 
What  nope  deludes,  what  promise  cheers, 
What  pleasant  voices  fill  their  ears  ? 
Two  are  beyond  the  salt  sea  waves, 
And  three  alreadv  in  their  graves. 
Perchance  the  living  still  may  look 
Into  the  pages  of  this  book, 
And  see  the  days  of  long  ago 
Floating  and  fleeting  to  and  fro. 
As  in  the  well-remembered  brook 
They  saw  the  inverted  landscape  gleam, 
And  their  own  faces  like  a  dream 
Look  up  upon  them  from  below. 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE 

The  pMtni  in  this  diriaioii  wn  pabiiahad  under  the  titte  Ftower-de-Luee  in  1867.    The  title  poem  wm  written 
lUrch  20, 1866. 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers, 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  de- 
livers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir  I 

Tbou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whir  and 
worry 
Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the 
hurry 
And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Born  in  the  purple,  bom  to  joy  and  pleas- 
ance, 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  pres- 
ence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping 
banner, 
And  round  thee  throng  and  ran 
The    rushes,  the    green    yeomen    of    thy 
manor, 
The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The   burnished  dragon-fly  is  thy  attend- 
ant. 
And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down   the   listed  sunbeam  rides  re- 
splendent 
With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 
Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 

And    winged    with    the     celestial    azure, 
bearest 
The  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded 
cities 
Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  dit- 
ties 
That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 


O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the 
river 
Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet  I 
O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  for- 
ever 
The  world  more  fair  and  sweet. 


PALINGENESIS 

In  a  letter  dated  lCereh20, 1860,  Mr.  Longfellow  aays : 


i< 


For  my  own  pert,  I  em  delighted  to  liear  the  bfrda 
again.  Spring  always  reminda  me  of  the  PalingenetU^ 
or  re-creation,  of  the  old  alchemiata,  who  believed  that 
form  is  indeetruotible  and  that  oat  of  the  aahes  of  a 
roee  the  roee  itaelf  could  be  reoonatracted,  —  if  they 
could  only  diaoorer  the  great  eecret  of  Nature.  It  la 
done  every  epriug  bensath  our  windows  and  before  our 
eyee ;  and  is  always  so  wonderful  and  so  beautiful  I  ** 
Thib  poem,  which  was  printed  in  the  AtkaUie  for  July, 
1884.  appears  to  have  been  written,  or  at  any  rate  ra 
vised,  Just  beiore  pabUcatioo. 


ra- 


I  LAY  upon  the  headland-height,  and  lis- 
tened 
To  the  incessant  sobbing  of  the  sea 

In  caverns  under  me. 
And  watched  the  waves,  that  tossed  and 

fled  and  glistened. 
Until  the  rolling  meadows  of  amethyst 
Melted  away  in  mist. 

Then    suddenly,    as    one    from    sleep,    I 

started  ; 
For  round  about  me  all  the  sunny  capes 

Seemed  peopled  with  the  shapes 
Of    those  whom   I  had    known    in    days 

departed, 
Apparelled  in  the  loveliness  which  gleams 
On  faces  seen  in  dreams. 

A  moment  only,  and  the  light  and  glory 
Faded  awav,  and  the  disconsolate  shore 

Stood  lonely  as  before  ; 
And  the  wild-roses  of  the  promontory 
Around  me    shuddered  in  the  wind,  and 
shed 

Their  petals  of  pale  red. 

There  was  an  old  belief  that  in  the  embers 
Of  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists, 
And  cunning  alchemists 
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Could  re-create  the  rose  with  all  its  mem- 
bers 
From  its  own  ashes,  but  without  the  bloom, 
Without  the  lost  perfume. 

Ah  me  I  what  wonder-working,  occult  sci- 
ence 
Can   from   the  ashes  in  our  hearts  once 
more 
The  rose  of  youth  restore  ? 
What  craft  of  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 
Renew  this  phantom-flower  ? 

"  Oh,  give  me  back,"  I  cried,  "  the  van- 
ished splendors. 
The  breath  of  mom,  and  the  exultant  strife, 

When  the  swift  stream  of  life 
Bounds  o'er  its   rocky  channel,  and   sur- 
renders 
The  pond,  with  all  its  lilies,  for  the  leap 
Into  the  unknown  deep  !  " 

And  the  sea  answered,  with  a  lamentation, 
Like   some   old    prophet  wailing,   and   it 
said, 
**  Alas  !  thy  youth  is  dead  f 
It  breathes  no  more,  its  heart  has  no  pulsa- 
tion ; 
In  the  dark  places  with  the  dead  of  old 
It  lies  forever  cold  I " 

Then  said  I,  "  From  its  consecrated  cere- 
ments 
I  will  not  drag  this  sacred  dust  again, 

Only  to  give  me  pain  ; 
But,  still  remembering  all  the  lost  endear- 
ments, 
Go  on   my  way,  like  one  who  looks  be- 
fore. 
And  turns  to  weep  no  more." 

Into  what  land  of  harvests,  what  planta- 
tions 
Bright  with  autumnal  foliage  and  the  glow 

Of  sunsets  burning  low  ; 
Beneath  what  midnight  skies,  whose  con- 
stellations 
Light  up  the  spacious  avenues  between 
This  world  and  the  unseen  I 

Amid  what  friendly  greetings  and  caresses, 
What  households,  though  not  alien,  yet  not 
mine, 
What  bowers  of  rest  divine  ; 


To  what  temptations  in  lone  wildernesses. 
What  famine  of  the  heart,  what  pain  and 
loss. 
The  bearing  of  what  cross ! 

I  do  not  know  ;  nor  will  I  vainly  question     f 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which  hold  / 

The  story  still  untold. 
But  without  rash  conjecture  or  suggestion 
Turn  its  last  leaves  m  reverence  and  good 
heed, 

Untn"TheEnd"Iread. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  CLOUD 

Burn,  O  evening  hearth,  and  waken 
Pleasant  visions,  as  of  old  f 

Thoueh  the  house  by  winds  be  shaken, 
Sai^  I  keep  this  room  of  gold ! 

Ah,  no  longer  wizard  Fancy 
Builds  her  castles  in  the  air, 

Luring  me  by  necromancy 
Up  the  never-ending  stair ! 

But,  instead,  she  builds  me  bridges 

Over  many  a  dark  ravine. 
Where  beneath  the  gusty  ridges 

Cataracts  dash  and  roar  unseen. 

And  I  cross  them,  little  heeding 
Blast  of  wind  or  torrent's  roar. 

As  I  follow  the  receding 
Footsteps  that  have  gone  before. 

Naught  avails  the  imploring  gesture, 
Naught  avails  the  cry  of  pain  1 

When  I  touch  the  flying  vesture, 
'T  is  the  gray  robe  of  the  rain. 

Baffled  I  return,  and,  leaning 

O'er  the  parapets  of  cloud. 
Watch  the  mist  that  intervening 

Wraps  the  valley  in  its  shroud. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  ascending 
Faintly,  vaguely,  meet  the  ear, 

Murmur  of  bells  and  voices  blending 
With  the  rush  of  waters  near. 

Well  I  know  what  there  lies  hidden, 
Every  tower  and  town  and  farm, 

And  again  the  land  forbidden 
Reassumes  its  vanished  charm. 
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Well  I  know  the  secret  places, 
And  the  nests  in  hedge  and  tree  ; 

At  what  doors  are  friendly  faces, 
In  what  hearts  are  thoughts  of  me. 

Through  the  mist  and  darkness  sinking, 
Blown  by  wind  and  beaten  by  shower, 

Down  I  fling  the  thought  I  'm  thinking, 
Down  I  toss  this  Alpine  flower. 


HAWTHORNE 

Mat  23,  1864 

The  date  U  that  of  the  burial  of  Hawthorne.  The 
poem  waa  written  Just  a  month  later.  Mr.  Longfellow 
wrote  to  Mr.  Field* :  '*  I  send  you  a  poem,  premialng 
that  I  have  not  seen  Holmes's  article  in  the  Atlantie. 
1  hope  we  have  not  been  singing  and  saying  the  same 
things.  I  have  only  tried  to  describe  the  state  of  mind 
I  was  in  on  that  day.  Did  you  not  feel  so  likewiae  ?  " 
In  sending  a  copy  of  the  Unes  at  the  same  time  to  Mrs. 
Hawtliome,  he  wrote :  **  I  feel  how  imperfect  and 
inadequate  they  are ;  but  I  trust  yon  will  pardon  their 
deficiencies  for  the  love  I  bear  his  memory." 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 

In  the  long  week  of  rain  ! 
Though  all  its   splendor  could  not  chase 
away 

The  omnipresent  pain. 

The    lovely  town   was  white   with  apple- 
blooms. 

And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 


g»y 


old 


Across    the    meadows,    by   the 
manse, 

The  historic  river  flowed  : 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance, 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 


The    faces    of     familiar    friends    seemed 
strange  ; 
Their  voices  I  could  hear, 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to 
change 
Their  meaning  to  my  ear. 


For 


face   I  looked  for  was  not 


the   one 
there, 
The  one  low  voice  was  mute  ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air. 
And  baffled  my  pursuit. 


Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse,  and 
stream 

Dimly  my  thought  defines  ; 
I  only  see  —  a  dream  within  a  dream  — 

The  hill- top  hearsed  with  pines. 

I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone. 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast. 

The  voice  so  uke  his  own. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold,  ^ 

Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen,  ' 
And  left  the  tale  half  told.  ' 

Ah  I  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  f 
power. 

And  the  lost  clew  regain  ?  ' 

The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower     ^ 

Unfinished  must  remain !  ^ 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

I  HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  f 

And  thoueht  how,  as  the  dav  had  come. 
The  belfnes  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  sone 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 

Till,  rine:ing,  singing  on  its  way. 

The  wond  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I  . 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thondered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound  r 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  f 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearth-stones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  bom 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
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And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  bead  ; 
"  Tbere  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said  ; 

"  For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I  " 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep 
*'  God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail. 

The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! " 


THE  WIND  OVER  THE  CHIMNEY 

See,  the  fire  is  sinking  low. 
Dusky  red  the  embers  glow. 

While  above  them  still  I  cower. 
While  a  moment  more  I  linger, 
Though  the  clock,  with  lifted  finger, 

Points  beyond  the  midnight  hour. 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 

From  a  school-boy  at  his  play. 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 

Making  all  their  holiday. 

And  the  night-wind  rising,  hark  f 
How  above  there  in  the  dark, 

Li  the  midnight  and  the  snow. 
Ever  wilder,  fiercer,  zander. 
Like  the  trumpets  of  Iskander, 
^  All  the  noisy  chimneys  blow ! 

Every  quivering  tongue  of  flame 
Seems  to  murmur  some  great  name, 

Seems  to  say  to  me,  "  Aspire  I  *' 
But  the  night-wind  answers,  "  Hollow 
Are  the  visions  that  you  follow. 

Into  darkness  sinks  your  fire  ! " 

Then  the  flicker  of  the  blaze 
Gleams  on  volumes  of  old  days. 

Written  by  masters  of  the  art. 
Loud  through  whose  majestic  pages 
Rolls  the  melody  of  ages. 

Throb  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart. 

And  again  the  tongues  of  flame 
Start  exulting  and  exclaim  : 

'*  These  are  prophets,  bards,  and  seers  ; 
In  the  horoscope  of  nations. 


Like  ascendant  oonstellatious, 
They  control  the  coming  years." 

But  the  night-wind  cries  :  ''  Despair ! 
Those  who  walk  with  fee|  of  air 

Leave  no  long-endurmg  marks  ; 
At  God's  forges  incandescent 
M^EtylEammers  beat  incessant. 

These  are  but  the  flying  sparks. 

«  Dust  are  all  the  hands  that  wrought ; 
Books  are  sepulchres  of  thought ; 

The  dead  laurels  of  the  dead 
Rustle  for  a  moment  only, 
Like  the  vrithered  leaves  in  lonely 

Churchyards  at  some  passing  tread." 

Suddenly  the  flame  sinks  down  ; 
Sink  the  rumors  of  renown  ; 

And  alone  the  night-wind  drear 
Clamors  louder,  wilder,  vaguer,  — 
*'  T  is  the  brand  of  Meleager 

Dying  on  the  hearth-stone  here  ! " 

And  I  answer,  —  **  Though  it  be, 
Whv  should  that  discomfort  me  ? 

ao  endeavor  is  in  vain  ; 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doing. 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 

Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain." 


THE   BELLS   OF   LYNN 

HEARD   AT   NAHANT 

O  CURFEW  of  the  setting  sun  1    O  Bells  of 

Lynn! 
O  requiem  of  the  dying  day  1    O  Bells  of 

Lynn! 

From  the  dark  belfries  of  yon  cloud-Hsathe- 

dral  wafted. 
Tour  sounds  aerial  seem  to  float,  O  Bells  of 

Lynn  I 

Borne  on  the  evening  wind  across  the  crim- 
son twilight. 

O'er  land  and  sea  they  rise  and  fall,  O  Bells 
of  Lynn  f 

The  fisherman  in  his  boat,  far  out  beyond 

the  headland. 
Listens,  and  leisurely  rows  ashore,  O  Bells 

of  Lynn  1 


TO-MORROW 
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Over    the    shining  sands    the    wandering 

cattle  homeward 
Follow  each  other  at  your  call,  O  Bells  of 

Lynn  1 

The  distant  lighthouse  hears,  and  with  his 

flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on,  O 

Bells  of  Lynn ! 

(   And  down  the  darkening  coast  ran  the  tu- 
l  multuous  surges, 

^    And  clap  their  hands,  and  shout  to  you,  O 
Bells  of  Lynn ! 

Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your 

wild  incantations, 
Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  O  Bells 

of  Lynn  I 

And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird 

woman  of  Endor, 
Ye  cry  aloud,  and  then  are  still,  O  Bells  of 

Lynn ! 


KILLED   AT  THE   FORD 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth. 
The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth, 
He,  the  life  and  light  of  us  all, 
Whose  voice  was  blithe  as  a  bugle-call. 
Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent. 
The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose  plea- 
sant word. 
Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 

Only  last  night,  as  we  rode  along, 
Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  np. 
To  visit  the  picket-g^uard  at  the  roitl. 
Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap. 
He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old 

song  : 
"  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap 
And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  his 

sword." 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 

Came  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  yoice  was 

still  ; 
Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall. 
And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chiU  ; 
I  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  he  who  speaks 
In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead  ; 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  isaid. 


We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  again. 
And  through  the  mire  and  the  mist  and 

the  rain 
Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp. 
And  laid  him  asi  if  asleep  on  his  bed  ; 
And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's 

lamp 
Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks. 
And  one,  just  oyer  his  heart,  blood-red  I 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 
That  fatal  ballet  went  speeding  forth, 
Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North, 
Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street. 
Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat 
Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry  ; 
And  a  bell  was  tolled,  in  that  far-off  town. 
For  one   who  had  passed  from  cross  to 

crown. 
And    the    neighbors    wondered    that   she 

should  die. 


GIOTTO'S   TOWER 

How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  and  sweet 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint. 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  run  without  com- 
plaint 
On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete, 
Wanting  the  reverence  of  unshodden  feet, 
Fail  of    the  nimbus  which  the  artists 

paint 
Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint, 
And   are   in   their  completeness  incom-  | 
plete ! 
In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's 
tower. 
The    lily    of    FkMfenee    blossoming    in 

stone,  — 
A  vision,  a  deliefat,  and  a  desire,  — 
The  builder's  perfect  and  centennial  flower. 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire . 


TO-MORROW 

"T  IS  late  at  nieht,  and  in  the  realm  of  sleep 
My    little    lambs    are  folded  like  the 

flocks  ; 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the  wakeful 

docks 
Challenge  the  passing  hour,  like  guards 

that  keep 
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Their  solitary  watch  on  tower  and  steep  ; 

Far  off  I  hear  the  crowing  of  the  cocks, 

And  through  the  opening  door  that  time 
unlocks 

Feel  the  fresh  breathing  of  To-morrow 
creep. 
To-morrow  t     the     mysterious,    unknown 
g^est, 

Who  cries  to  me  :  **  Remember  Barme- 
cide, 

And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest." 
And  I  make  answer  :  **  1  am  satisfied  ; 

I  dare   not  ask  ;  I  know  not  what  is 
best ; 

God  hath  already  said  what  shall  be- 
tide." 


DIVINA   COMMEDIA 

The  aiz  lonnets  which  follow  were  written  during  the 
progren  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  in  tranalating  the 
iHvina  Commedia,  and  were  published  m  poetical  fly- 
leaves  to  the  three  parts.  The  fliat  was  written  Just 
after  he  had  put  tbe'first  two  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This,  with  the  second, 
prefaced  the  Inferno.  The  third  and  fourth  intro- 
duced the  PurgiUoriOt  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  the  Par- 
adUo, 


Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent 

feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er  ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  tEe  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undlsUnguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day. 

And   leave  my  burden  at  this  minster 

gate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to 

pray» 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 


/ 


n 


How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 
towers ! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded 
sleeves 


Birds  build  their  nests ;  while  canopied 
with  leaves 
^   Parvis   and  portal   bloom  like  trellised 

"*^  bowers, 
And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of 
flowers  I 
But   fiends  and    dragons    on  the  gar- 

goyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  liy« 

ing  thieves, 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  low- 
ers I 
Ah  !  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  braiii» 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair. 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate 
of  ¥rrong. 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  ana  air, 
This  medieval  miracle  of  song  t 


III 


I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  saturnine  ! 

And  strive  to  miJce  my  steps  keep  pace 
with  thine. 

The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  per- 
fume ; 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 

For  thee   to  pass  ;   the    votive    tapers 
shine  ; 

Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  groves 
of  pine 

The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to 
tomb. 
From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 

Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies. 

And  lamentations  from  the  crypts   be- 
low ; 
And  then  a  voice  celestial  that  begins 

With    the  pathetic  words,    '*  Although 
your  sins 

As  scarlet  be,"  and  ends  with  "as  the 


snow. 


» 


IV 


With  snow-white  veil  and  garments  as  of 
flame. 
She  stands  before  thee,  who  so  long  ago 
FiUed  thy  young  heart  with  passion  and 

the  woe 
From  which  thy  song  and  all  its  splen- 
dors came  ; 
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And  while  with  steru  rebuke  she  speaks  thy 
uame, 
The  ice  about  thy  heart  melts  as  the 

SDOW 

On  mountain  heights,  and  in  swift  over- 
flow 
Comes  gushing  from  thy  lips  in  sobs  of 
shame. 
Thou  makest  full  confession  ;  and  a  gleam, 
As  of  the  dawn  on  some  dark  forest  cast, 
Seems    on    thy  lifted   forehead    to  in- 
crease ; 
Lethe     and     EunoS  —  the     remembered 
dream 
And  the  forgotten  sorrow  —  bring  at  last 
That  perfect  pardon   which   is   perfect 
peace. 


I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
With  forms  of  Saints  and  holy  men  who 

died, 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 
And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leayes  dis- 
plays 
Christ's  Triumph,  and   the  angelic  roonde- 

lays, 
With  splendor  upon  splendor  multiplied  ; 
And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 
No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words 

of  praise. 
And   then   the   organ  sounds,  and  unseen 

choirs 
Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace  and 

love 
And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 
O'er   all    the   house-tops  and    through 

heaven  above 
Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host  I 


VI 


O  star  of  morning  and  of  liberty  I 

O  bringer  of  the  light,  whose  splendor 

shines 
Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 
Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be  ! 

The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 
The   voices  of  the  mountains  and    the 

pines, 
Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 
Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy  I 


Thy  flame  is  blown  abroad  from   all  the 
heights. 
Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound  is 

heard, 
As  of  a  miehty  wind,  and  men  devout. 
Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  proselytes, 
In  their  own  language   hear  thy  won- 
drous word. 
And  many  are  amazed  and  many  doubt. 

NOEL 

ENVOYS  k  M.  AGASSIZ,  LA  VEILLE  DE 
NOEL  1864,  AVEC  UN  PANIER  DE  VINS 
DIVERS 


The  bMket  of  wine  which  Mr.  Longfellow  lent  to  liie 
friend  with  these  Teraeewas  eooompenied  by  the  follow- 
ing note  :  **  A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Tear 
to  all  the  house  of  Agassit !  I  send  also  six  good 
wishes  in  the  shnw  oflMttles.  Or  is  it  wine  ?  It  is 
both ;  good  wine  and  good  wishes  and  kind  memories 
of  vou  on  this  Christmas  Ere." 

A  translation  of  the  verses  was  printed  bv  Mr.  John 
E.  Norcross  of  Philadelphia  in  a  brochurei  1867. 

L'Acadteile  en  reelect, 
Nonobatant  l*incoiTectiaii 
A  la  f areur  dn  snjet, 

Ture-lure, 
N*7  fera  point  de  ratore ; 
Noel  1  ture-lore-lare. 

Gui  BabOsal 

QuAND  les  astres  de  No@l 
Brillaient,  palpitaient  an  ciel. 
Six  gullards,  et  chacun  ivre, 
Chantaient  gmment  dans  le  givre, 

*^  Bons  amis, 
AUons  done  chez  Agassiz  t " 

Ces  illustres  P^lerins 
D'Outre-Mer  adroits  et  fins, 
Se  donnant  des  airs  de  pretre, 
A  I'envi  se  yantaient  d'etre 

"  Bons  amis 
De  Jean  Rudolphe  Agassiz  t " 

CEil-de-Perdrix,  grand  farceur, 
Sans  reproche  et  sans  pudeur, 
Dans  son  patois  de  Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait  comme  un  ivrogne, 

**  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  dans^  chez  Agassiz  I " 

Verzenay  le  Champenois, 
Bon  Fran^ais,  point  New-Torqoois, 
Mais  des  environs  d'Avize, 
Fredonne  k  mainte  reprise, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J*ai  chants  chez  Anssiz  ! " 
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X  cot^  marchait  on  yieux 
Uidaleo,  mais  non  mousseiiz  ; 
Dans  le  temps  de  Charlemagne 
Fut  son  p^re  Grand  d'Espagne  t 

<' Bons  amis, 
J'ai  din^  chez  Agassiz ! " 

Derri^re  eux  un  Bordelais, 
Gascon,  s'il  en  fut  jamais, 
Parfum^  de  po^sie 
Riait,  chantait,  plein  de  vie, 

'*  Rons  amis, 
J'ai  soup^  chez  Agassiz  1 " 

Ayec  ce  beau  cadet  rouz, 
Bras  dessus  et  bras  dessous. 
Mine  alti^re  et  couleur  teme, 
Vint  le  Sire  de  Sauteme  ; 

**  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  couch^  chez  Agassiz ! " 

Mais  le  dernier  de  ces  preuz, 
Etait  on  pauvre  Chartreuz, 
Qui  disait,  d'un  ton  robuste. 


"  B^n^ctions  snr  le  Juste  ! 
Bons  amis, 
Btfnissons  P^re  Agassiz  I " 

Us  arrivent  trois  k  trois, 
Montent  I'escalier  de  bois 
Clopin-olopant  1  quel  gendarme 
Pent  permettre  ce  yacarme, 

Bons  amis, 
A  la  porte  d'Agassiz  I 

"  Ouvrez  done,  mon  bon  Seigneur, 
Ouvrez  vite  et  n'ayez  peur ; 
Ouvrez,  ouvrez,  car  nous  sommes 
Grens  de  bien  et  gentilshommes, 

Bons  amis 
De  la  famille  Agassiz  !  " 

Chut,  ganaches  !  taisez-vous  ! 
C'en  est  trop  de  vos  glouglous ; 
Epargnez  auz  Philosophes 
y  OS  abominables  strophes  I 

Bons  amis, 
Respectez  mon  Agassiz  I 
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FLIGHT  THE  THIRD 


Contained  in  the  Tolome  entitled  AJUrtnath^  1878. 


FATA  MORGANA 

0  SWEET  illusions  of  Sons^, 
That  tempt  me  everywhere, 

In  the  lonely  fields,  and  the  throng 
Of  the  crowded  thoroughfare  ! 

1  approach,  and  ye  vanish  away, 
I  grasp  you,  and  ye  are  gone  ; 

But  ever  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  melody  soundeth  on. 

As  the  weary  traveller  sees 
In  desert  or  prairie  vast. 

Blue  lakes,  overhung  with  trees, 
That  a  pleasant  shadow  cast ; 

Fair  towns  with  turrets  high, 
And  shining  roofs  of  gold, 

That  vanish  as  he  draws  nigh, 
Like  mists  together  rolled,  — 


So  I  wander  and  wander  along, 
'  And  forever  before  me  gleams 
The  shining  city  of  song. 
In  the  beautftul  land  of  dreams. 

But  when  I  would  enter  the  gate 
Of  that  golden  atmosphere. 

It  is  gone,  and  I  wonder  and  wait 
For  the  vision  to  reappear. 


THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER 

Each  heart  has  its  haunted  chamber. 
Where  the  silent  moonlight  falls  I 

On  the  floor  are  mysterious  footsteps. 
There  are  whispers  along  the  walls  I 

And  mine  at  times  is  haunted 

By  phantoms  of  the  Past, 
As  motionless  as  shadows 

By  the  silent  moonlight  cast. 


THE  CASTLE-BUILDER 
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A  form  sits  by  the  window, 

That  is  not  seen  by  day. 
For  as  soon  as  the  dawn  approaches 

It  vanishes  away. 

It  sits  there  in  the  moonlight, 

Itself  as  pale  and  still, 
And  points  with  its  airy  finger 

Across  the  window-sill. 

Without,  before  the  window, 

There  stands  a  gloomy  pine. 
Whose   boughs   wave  upward  and  down- 
ward 

As  wave  these  thoughts  of  mine. 

And  underneath  its  branches 

Is  the  rn.ye  of  a  little  child, 
Who  died  upon  life's  threshold. 

And  never  wept  nor  smiled. 

What  are  ye,  O  pallid  phantoms  I 
That  haunt  my  troubled  brain  ? 

That  vanish  when  day  approaches, 
And  at  night  return  again  ? 

What  are  ye,  O  pallid  phantoms  I 
But  the  statues  without  breath. 

That  stand  on  the  bridee  overarohing 
The  silent  river  of  death  ? 


THE   MEETING 

Aftek  so  long  an  absence 

At  last  we  meet  again  : 
Does  the  meeting  g^ve  us  pleasore, 

Or  does  it  g^ve  us  pain  ? 

The  tree  of  life  has  been  shaken. 
And  but  few  of  us  linger  now. 

Like  the  Prophet's  two  or  three  berries 
In  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough. 

We  cordiallv  greet  each  other 

In  the  old,  familiar  tone  ; 
And  we  think,  though  we  do  not  say  it, 

How  old  and  gray  he  is  grown  I 

We  speak  of  a  Merry  Christmas 
And  many  a  Happy  New  Year  ; 

But  each  in  his  heart  is  thinking 
Of  those  that  are  not  here. 


We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortones. 
And  of  what  they  did  and  said. 

Till  the  dead  alone  seem  livine, 
And  the  living  alone  seem  oead. 

And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 
Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests  ; 

And  a  mist  and  shadow  of  sadness 
Steals  over  our  merriest  jests. 


VOX   POPULI 

When  Mazilrvan  the  Magician 
Jonmeyed  westward  through  Cathay, 

Nothing  heard  he  but  the  praises 
Of  Badoora  on  his  way. 

But  the  lessening  rumor  ended 
When  he  came  to  Khaledan, 

There  the  folk  were  talking  only 
Of  Prince  Camaralzaman. 

So  it  happens  with  the  poets  : 
Every  province  hath  its  own  ; 

Camaralzaman  is  famous 
Where  Badoura  is  unknown. 


THE   CASTLE-BUILDER 

A  GENTLE  boy,  with  soft  and  silken  locks, 
A  dreamy  boy,  with  brown  and  tender 
eyes, 

A  castle-builder,  with  his  wooden  blocks. 
And  towers  that  touch  imaginary  skies. 

A  fearless  rider  on  his  father's  knee. 
An  ci^r  listener  unto  stories  told 

At  the  Round  Table  of  the  nursery, 
Of  heroes  and  adventures  manifold. 

There  will  be  other  towers  for  thee  to  build  ; 

There  will   be  other  steeds  for  thee  to 
ride ; 
There  will  be  other  legends,  and  all  filled 

With  greater  marveu  and  more  glorified. 

Build  on,  and  make  thy  castles  high  and 
fair, 

Rising  and  reaching  upward  to  the  skies  ; 
Listen  to  voices  in  the  opper  air. 

Nor  lose  thy  simple  faith  in  mysteries. 
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CHANGED 

"Noyember25, 1847.  [In  Portlmnd.]  After  church, 
walked  with  FesMnden  to  the  *  gallows  *  that  used  to 
be,  —  a  fine  hillside,  lookii^  down  and  orer  the  cove." 
Tills  was  the  scene  of  Chcmged^  but  the  poem  was  not 
written  till  1868,  when  the  poet  was  on  a  visit  to  Port- 
land. 

From  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Where  of  old  the  mile-stone  stood, 

Now  a  stranger,  looking  down, 

I  behold  the  shadowy  crown 
Of  the  dark  and  haunted  wood. 

Is  it  changed,  or  am  I  changed  ? 

Ah  1  the  oaks  are  fresh  and  green, 
But  the  friends  ¥rith  whom  I  ranged 
Through  their  thickets  are  estranged 

By  ue  years  that  intervene. 

Bright  as  ever  flows  the  sea. 
Bright  as  ever  shines  the  sun. 

But  alas  1  they  seem  to  me 

Not  the  sun  that  used  to  be. 
Not  the  tides  that  used  to  run. 


THE   CHALLENGE 

I  HAVB  a  vague  remembrance 
Of  a  story,  that  is  told 

In  some  ancient  Spanish  legend 
Or  chronicle  of  old. 

It  was  when  brave  King  Sanchez 
Was  before  Zamora  slain. 

And  his  g^at  besieg^g  army 
Lay  encamped  upon  the  plain. 

Don  Diego  de  OrdofSez 

Sallied  forth  in  front  of  all. 

And  shouted  loud  his  challenge 
To  the  warders  on  the  wall. 

All  the  people  of  Zamora, 

Both  the  born  and  the  unborn, 

As  traitors  did  he  challenge 
With  taunting  words  of  scorn. 

The  living,  in  their  houses. 
And  in  their  graves,  the  dead  I 


And  the  waters  of  their  rivers. 
And  their  wine,  and  oil,  and  bread  I 

There  is  a  greater  army. 

That  besets  us  round  with  strife, 
A  starving,  numberless  army, 

At  all  tiie  gates  of  life. 

Thepoverty-strioken  millions 

Who  challenge  our  wine  and  bread, 

And  impeach  us  all  as  traitors. 
Both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  whenever  I  sit  at  the  banquet. 
Where  the  feast  and  song  are  high, 

Amid  the  mirth  and  the  music 
I  can  hear  that  fearful  cry. 

And  hollow  and  haggard  faces 

Look  into  the  lighted  hall, 
And  wasted  hands  are  extended 

To  catch  the  crumbs  that  falL 

For  within  there  is  light  and  plenty, 

And  odors  fill  the  air  ; 
But  without  there  is  cold  and  darkness, 

And  hunger  and  despair. 

And  there  in  the  camp  of  famine 

In  wind  and  cold  and  rain, 
Christ,  the  great  Lord  of  the  army. 

Lies  dead  upon  the  plain  t 


THE  BROOK  AND  THE  WAVE 

Thb  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang  the  bard  of  old. 
Running  with  feet  of  silver 

Over  the  sands  of  gold  I 

Far  away  in  the  briny  ocean 
There  rolled  a  turbulent  wave. 

Now  singing  along  the  sea-beach. 
Now  howling  along  the  cave. 

And  the  brooklet  has  found  the  billow. 
Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart. 

And  has  filled  with  its  freshness  and  sweet 
ness 
That  turbulent,  bitter  heart  I 
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AFTERMATH 

This  poem,  placed  Ust  In  the  book,  gare  Utle  to  the 
Tolume  published  in  1873,  which  contained  the  third 
part  of  Tale*  of  a  Waytide  Inn  and  the  third  flight 
of  Bird*  of  Passage.  The  completion  of  the  Tale* 
on  his  sixty-sixth  birthday  may  haTe  given  rise  to  this 
poem. 

When  the  summer  fields  are  mown, 
When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown,  . 
And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 


With  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
With  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 
Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 
But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds. 
Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads, 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  PANDORA 


THE   MASQUE   OF   PANDORA 

The  title  poem  in  the  Tolame,  The  M<uque  of  Pan- 
dora and  other  PoenUf  publiahed  in  1875.  It  was  adapt- 
ed for  the  stage,  and  set  to  music  by  Alfred  Celller, 
and  was  brought  out  in  an  adaptation  by  Bolton  Bowe 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1881.  Mr.  Loo^«Uow  wrote 
for  Miss  Blanche  Booserelt,  who  was  pnncipally  con- 
cerned in  putting  it  on  the  stage,  and  who  took  the  part 
of  Pandora,  the  following  song  aiid  chorus :  — 

What  place  is  this  ?    Oh  tell  me,  I  implore ! 

Tell  me  what  I  am  feeling,  hearing,  seeing ; 
If  this  be  life,  oh  giro  me  more  and  more. 

Till  I  am  filled  with  the  delight  of  being. 

What  forms  mysterious  people  this  dark  space  ? 

What  voices  and  what  sounds  of  music  greet  me  T 
And  who  are  these,  so  fair  in  form  and  faM« 

That  with  such  gracious  welcome  come  to  meet  me  ? 

CHORUS 

Blow,  bellows,  blow !  and  keep  the  flame  from  dying. 
Till  from  the  iron  on  our  anrils  lying 
We  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  supreme. 
Whose  smothered  lightnings  in  the  aabea  gleam. 


THE  WORKSHOP  OF  HEPHiESTUS 

HJCTHiESTUS  (standino  b^ore  the  statue  qf 
Panaora)' 

Not   fashioned   out  of  gold,    like   Hera's 

throne, 
Xor  forged  of  iron  like  the  thunderbolts 
Of  Zeus  omnipotent,  or  other  works 
Wrought  by  my  hands  at  Lemnos  or  Olym- 
pus, 
Rut  moulded  in  soft  clay,  that  unresisting 
Yields  itself  to  the  touch,  this  lovely  form 
Before  me  stands,  perfect  in  every  part. 
Not  Aphrodite's  self  appeared  more  fair, 
When  first  upwafted  by  caressing  winds 


She  came  to  high  Olympus,  and  the  gods 
Paid  homage  to  her  beauty.    Thus  her  hair 
Was  cinctured  ;  thus  her  floating  drapery 
Was  like  a  cloud  about  her,  and  ner  face 
Was  radiant  with  the  sunshine  and  the  sea. 

THE  VOICE  OF  ZEUS. 

Is  thy  work  done,  Hephtestus  ? 


It  is  finished ! 

THE  VOICE. 

Not  finished  till  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
Into  her  nostrils,  and  she  moves  and  speaks. 


Will  she  become  immortal  like  ourselves  ? 

THE  VOICE. 

The  form  that  thou  hast  fashioned  out  of 

clay 
Is  of  the  earth  and  mortal ;  but  the  spirit. 
The  life,  the  exhalation  of  my  breath. 
Is  of  diviner  essence  and  immortal. 
The  gods  shall  shower  on  her  their  benefac- 
tions. 
She  shall  possess  all  gifts :  the  g^f t  of  song. 
The  eift  of  eloquence,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
The  fascination  and  the  nameless  charm 
That  shall  lead  all  men  captive. 


WTierefore?  wherefore? 

A  wind  shakes  the  house. 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind 
Through  all  the  halls  and  chambers  of  my 
house  I 
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Her  parted  lips  inhale  it,  and  her  bosom 
Heaves  with  the  inspiration.     As  a  reed 
Beside  a  river  in  the  rippling  current 
Bends  to  and  fro,  she  bows  or  lifts  her  head. 
She  gazes  round  about  as  if  amazed  ; 
She  is  alive  ;  she  breathes,  but  yet  she 
speaks  not ! 

Pandoba  descends  from  the  pedestal 

CHOBUS   OF  THE  GRACES 

AGLAIA. 

In  the  workshop  of  Hephiestus 

What  is  this  I  see  ? 
Have  the  Gods  to  four  increased  as 

Who  were  only  three  ? 
Beautiful  in  form  and  feature, 

Lovelv  as  the  day, 
Can  there  oe  so  fair  a  creature 

Formed  of  common  day  ? 

THALIA. 

O  sweet,  pale  face  !     O  lovely   eyes  of 
azure, 
Clear  as  the  waters  of  a  brook  that  run 
Limpid  and  laughing  in  the  summer  sun  ! 
O  golden  hair,  that  like  a  miser's  trea- 
sure 
In  its  abundance  overflows  the  measure  I 
O  graceful  form,  that  cloudlike  floatest 

on 
With  the  soft,  undulating  gait  of  one 
Who  moveth  as  if  motion  were  a  plea- 
sure I 
By  what  name  shall  I  call  thee  ?    Nymph 
or  Muse, 
CallirrhoS  or  Urania  ?  Some  sweet  name 
Whose  every  syllable  is  a  caress 
Would    best    befit   thee  ;    but    I    cannot 
choose, 
Nor  do  I  care  to  choose ;  for  still  the 

same. 
Nameless  or  named,  will  be  thy  love- 
liness. 

EUPHBOSTNS. 

Dowered  with  all  celestial  gifts, 

Skilled  in  every  art 
That  ennobles  and  uplifts 

And  delights  the  heart, 
Fair  on  earth  shall  be  thy  fame 

As  thy  face  is  fair, 
And  Pandora  be  the  name 

Thou  henceforth  shalt  bear. 


II 


OLYMPUS 

HERMTO  {putting  OR  his  sandcUs). 

Much  must  he  toil  who  serves  the  Immor- 
tal Gods, 
And  I,  who  am  their  herald,  most  of  alL 
No  rest  have  I,  nor  respite.    I  no  sooner 
Unclasp  the  winged  sandals  from  my  feet. 
Than  i  again  must  clasp  them,  and  depart 
Upon  some  foolish  errand.     But  to-day 
The  errand  is  not  foolish.    Never  yet 
With  greater  joy  did  I  obey  the  summons 
That  sends  me  earthward.    I  will  fly  so 

swiftly 
That  my  caduceus  in  the  whistling  air 
Shall  make   a  sound   like    the  Pand»an 

pipes. 
Cheating  the  shepherds  ;  for  to-day  I  go, 
Commissioned  by  high-thundering  Zens,  to 

lead 
A  maiden  to  Prometheus,  in  his  tower, 
And  by  my  cunning  arguments  persuade 

him 
To  marry  her.    What  mischief  lies   con- 
cealed 
In  this  design  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
Who    thinks  of    marrying    hath    already 

taken 
One  step  upon  the  road  to  penitence. 
Such     embassies    delight    me.     Forth    I 

launch 
On  the  sustaining  air,  nor  fear  to  fall 
Like  Icarus,  nor  swerve  aside  like  him 
Who  drove  amiss  Hjrperion's  fiery  steeds. 
I  sink,  I  fly  !    The  yielding  element 
Folds  itself  round  about  me  like  an  arm. 
And  holds  me  as  a  mother  holds  her  child. 


Ill 


TOWER  OF  PROMETHEUS    ON   MOUNT 

CAUCASUS 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  hear  the  trumpet  of  Alectryon 
Proclaim  the  dawn.     The  stars  begin  to 

fade, 
And  all  the  heavens  are  full  of  prophecies 
And  evil  auguries.     Blood-red  last  night 
I   saw   great    Kronos    rise ;    the  orescent 

moon 
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Sauk  through  the  mist,  as  if  it  were  the 

scythe 
His  parricidal  hand  had  flung  far  down 
The  western  steeps.    O  ye  Immortal  Gods, 
What  evil  are  ye  plotting  and  contriving  ? 

TTgRioM  and  Pandora  at  the  threthold, 

PAimORA. 

I  cannot  cross  the  threshold.     An  unseen 
And  icy  hand  repels  me.    These  blank  walls 
Oppress  me  with  their  weight ! 

PROMBTHEUS. 

Powerful  ye  are, 
But  not  omnipotent.    Ye  cannot  fight 
Against  Necessity.     The  Fates  control  you, 
As  they  do  us,  and  so  far  we  are  equals  ! 

PAiaX>RA. 

Motionless,  passionless,  companionless. 
He  sits  there  muttering  in  his  beard.     His 

voice 
Is  like  a  river  flowing  underground  ! 


BKRMSS. 


Prometheus,  hail  ! 


PROMBTHEUS. 

Who  calls  me  ? 


It  is  I. 


Dost  thoo  not  know  me  ? 


PROMBTHKUS. 


By  thy  wine^d  cap 
And  winged  heels  I  know  thee.     Thou  art 

Hermes, 
Captain  of  thieves  !     Hast  thou  again  been 

stealing 
The  heifers  of  Admetus  in  the  sweet 
Meadows  of  asphodel  ?  or  Hera's  girdle  ? 
Or  the  earth-shaking  trident  of  Poseidon  ? 


And    thou,   Prometheus  ;    say,  hast  thou 

again 
Been   stealing   fire    from   Helios'  chariot- 

wheeb 
To  light  thy  furnaces  ? 

PROMBTHKUS. 

Why  comest  thou  hither 
So  early  in  the  dawn  ? 


The  Immortal  Gods 
Know  naught  of  late  or  early.     Zeus  him- 
self. 
The  omnipotent  hath  sent  me. 

PBOMKTHBUS. 

For  what  purpose  ? 


To  bring  this  maiden  to  thee. 

PROMBTHEUS. 

I  mistrust 
The  Gods  and  all  their  gifts.    If  they  have 

sent  her 
It  is  for  no  good  purpose. 


What  disaster 
Could  she  bring  on  thy  house,  who  is  a 
woman? 

PROMBTHEUS. 

The  Gods  are  not  my  friends,  nor  am  I 

theirs. 
Whatever  comes  from  them,  though  in  a 

shape 
As  beautiful  as  this,  is  evil  only. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

PAKDORA. 

One  who,  though  to  thee  unknown, 
Tet  knoweth  thee. 


How  shouldst  thou  know  me,  woman  ? 

PANDORA. 

Who  knoweth  not  Prometheus  the  humane  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Prometheus  the  unfortunate  ;  to  whom 
Both  Gods  and  men  have  shown  themselves 

ungrateful. 
When  every  spark  was  quenched  on  every 

hearth 
Throughout  the  earth,  I  brought  to  man 

the  fire 
And  all  its  ministrations.    My  reward 
Hath  been  the  rook  and  vulture. 


But  the  Gods 


At  last  relent  and  pardon. 
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PB0MBTHSU8. 


They  relent  not ; 
They  pardon  not ;  tbey  are  implacable, 
Revengeful,  unforgiving  I 


As  a  pledge 
Of  reconciliation  they  have  sent  to  thee 
This  divine  beinc;,  to  be  thy  companion, 
And  bring  into  uiy  melancholy  house 
The  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
youth. 

PBOMETHEU8. 

I  need  them  not.     I  have  within  mvself 
All  that  my  heart  desires  ;  the  ideal  beauty 
Which  the  creative  faculty  of  mind 
Fashions  and  follows  in  a  thousand  shapes 
More    lovely    than    the    real.      My    own 

thoughts 
Are  my  companions;  my  designs  and  labors 
And  aspirations  are  my  only  friends. 

HEBMSS. 

Decide  not  rashly.     The  decision  made 
Can  never  be  recalled.     The  Gods  implore 

not, 
Plead  not,  solicit  not ;  they  only  offer 
Choice    and    occasion,  which  once    being 

passed 
Return  no  more.     Dost  thou  accept  the 

gift? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No  gift  of  theirs,  in  whatsoever  shape 
It  comes  to  me,  with  whatsoever  charm 
To  fascinate  my  sense,  will  I  receive. 
Leave  me. 

PANDORA. 

Let  us  go  hence.    I  will  not  stay. 

HERMES. 

We  leave  thee  to  thy  vacant  dreams,  and 

all 
The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  thought. 
The  endless  bitterness  of  unbelief, 
The  loneliness  of  existence  without  love. 

CHORUS   OF  THE  FATES. 
CLOTHO. 

How  the  Titan,  the  defiant. 
The  self-centred,  self-reliant, 
Wrapped  in  visions  and  illusions. 


Robs  himself  of  life's  best  gifts  I 
Till  by  all  the  storm-winds  shaken, 
Bv  the  blast  of  fate  overtaken, 
£[opeless,  helpless,  and  forsaken, 
In  the  mists  of  his  confusions 
To  the  reefs  of  doom  he  drifts  t 

LACHESI8. 

Sorely  tried  and  sorely  tempted. 
From  no  agonies  exempted. 
In  the  penance  of  his  trial. 
And  the  discipline  of  pain  ; 
Often  by  illusions  cheated. 
Often  baffled  and  defeated 
In  the  tasks  to  be  completed. 
He,  by  toil  and  self-denial, 
To  the  highest  shall  attain. 

ATR0P08. 

Tempt  no  more  the  noble  schemer ; 
Bear  unto  some  idle  dreamer 
This  new  toy  and  fascination, 
This  new  dalliance  and  delight  I 
To  the  eardeu  where  reposes 
Epimetheus  crowned  with  roses. 
To  the  door  that  never  closes 
Upon  pleasure  and  temptation. 
Bring  this  vision  of  the  night  I 


IV 


THE  AIR 

(returning  to  Olympus). 

As  lonely  as  the  tower  that  he  inhabits. 
As  firm  and  cold  as  are  the  crags  about 

him, 
Prometheus  stands.     The  thunderbolts  of 

Zeus 
Alone  can  move  him  ;  but  the  tender  heart 
Of  Epimetheus,  burning  at  white  heat. 
Hammers  and  flames  like  all  his  brother's 

forges  1 
Now  as  an  arrow  from  Hyperion's  bow. 
My  errand  done,  I  fly,  I  float,  I  soar 
Into  the  air,  returning  to  Olympus. 
O  joy  of  motion  !  O  delight  to  cleave 
The   infinite  realms  of  space,  the  liquid 

ether. 
Through  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  cooling 

cloud, 
Myself  as  light  as  sunbeam  or  as  cloud  ! 
With  one  touch  of  my  swift  and  winged 

feet. 
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I  spurn  the  solid  earth,  and  leave  it  rock- 
ing 

As  rocks  the  bough  from  which  a  bird  takes 
wing. 


THE   HOUSE  OF   EPIMETHEUS 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Beautiful  apparition  !  so  not  hence  I 
Surely  thou  art  a  Goddess,  for  thy  voice 
Is  a  celestial  melody,  and  thy  form 
Self- poised  as  if  it  floated  on  the  air  ! 

PANDORA. 

No  Goddess  am  I,  nor  of  heavenly  birth, 
But  a  mere  woman  fashioned  out  of  clay 
And  mortal  as  the  rest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy  face  is  fair  ; 
There  is  a  wonder  in  thine  azure  eyes 
That  fascinates  me.    Thy  whole  presence 

seems 
A  soft  desire,  a  breathing  thought  of  love. 
Say,  would  thy  star  like  Merope's  grow  dim 
If  thou  shouldst  wed  beneath  thee  ? 

PANDORA. 

AbIl  me  not ; 
I  cannot  answer  thee.     I  only  know 
The  Gods  have  sent  me  hither. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

I  believe. 
And  thus  believing  am  most  fortonate. 
It  was  not  Hermes  led  thee  here,  but  Eros, 
And  swifter  than  his  arrows  were  thine  eyes 
In  wounding  me.     There  was  no  moment's 

space 
Between  my  seeing  thee  and  lovinr  thee. 
Oh,  what  a  telltale  face  thou  hast !     Ag^n 
I  see  the  wonder  in  thy  tender  eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They  do  but  answer  to  the  love  in  thine, 
Yet  secretly  I  wonder  thou  shouldst  love 

me. 
Thou  knowest  me  not. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Perhaps  I  know  thee  better 
Than  had   I  known  thee  longer.    Yet  it 

seems 


That  I  have  always  known  thee,  and  but 

now 
Have  found  thee.     Ah,  I  have  been  waiting 

long. 

PANDORA. 

How  beautiful  is  this  house  I  The  atmos- 
phere 

Breathes  rest  and  comfort,  and  the  aiany 
chambers 

Seem  full  of  welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The^  not  only  seem, 
But  truly  are.    This  dwellmg  and  its  mas- 
ter 
Belong  to  thee. 

PANDORA. 

Here  let  me  stay  forever ! 
There  is  a  spell  upon  me. 

KPIMBTHEUS. 

Thou  thyself 
Art  the  enchantress,  and  I  feel  thy  power 
Envelop  me,  and  wrap  my  soul  and  sense 
In  an  Elysian  dream. 

PANDORA. 

Oh,  let  me  stay. 
How  beautiful  are  all  things  round  about 

me. 
Multiplied  by  the  mirrors  on  the  walls  ! 
What  treasures  hast  thou  here  !   Yon  oaken 

chest, 
Carven  with  figures   and   embossed  with 

eold, 
Is  wonderful  to  look  npon  I    What  choice 
And  precious  things  dost  thou  keep  hidden 

in  it? 

KPIMBTHBUS. 

I  know  not.    T  is  a  mystery. 


PANDORA. 


Hast  thou  never 


Lifted  the  Ud? 


The  oracle  forbids. 
Safely  concealed  there  from  all  mortal  eyes 
Forever  sleeps  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
Seek  not  to  know  what  they  have  hidden 

from  thee, 
Till  they  themfelTef  reveal  it. 
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PANDORA. 


As  thou  wilt 


BPDfETHEUS. 

Let  us  go  forth  from  this  mysterious  place. 
The  garden  walks   are   pleasant   at   this 

hour  ; 
The    nightingales    among    the    sheltering 

boughs 
Of  populous  and  many-nested  trees 
Shall  teach  me  how  to  woo  thee,  and  shall 

tell  me 
By  what  resistless  charms  or  incantations 
They  won  their  mates. 

PANDORA . 

Thou  dost  not  need  a  teacher. 
They  go  out, 

CHORUS  OF  THE  BUMENIDBS. 

What  the  Immortals 
Confide  to  thy  keeping, 
Tell  unto  no  man  ; 
Waking  or  sleeping, 
Closed  oe  thy  portals 
To  friend  as  to  foeman. 

Silence  conceals  it ; 
The  word  that  is  spoken 
Betrays  and  reveals  it ; 
By  breath  or  by  token 
Tlie  charm  may  be  broken. 

With  shafts  of  their  splendors 
The  €rods  unforgiving 
Pursue  the  offenders, 
The  dead  and  the  living ! 
Fortune  forsakes  them. 
Nor  earth  shall  abide  them, 
Nor  Tartarus  hide  them  ; 
Swift  wrath  overtakes  them. 

With  useless  endeavor, 
Forever,  forever. 
Is  Sisyphus  rolling 
His  stone  up  the  mountain  ! 
Immersed  in  the  fountain, 
Tantalus  tastes  not 
The  water  that  wastes  not  I 
Through  ages  increasing 
The  pangs  that  a£Bict  him, 
With  motion  unceasing 
The  wheel  of  Ixion 
Shall  torture  its  victim  I 


VI 


IN   THE  GARDEN 
BPDCETBKUS. 

Ton  snow-white  cloud  that  sails  sublime  in 

ether 
Is  but  the  sovereign  Zeus,  who  like  a  swan 
Flies  to  fair-ankl^  Leda  I 

PANDORA. 

Or  perobanoe 
Ldon's  dond,  the  shadowy  shape  of  Hexm, 
That  bore  the  Centaurs. 


BPIMBTHEUB. 

The  divine  and  hnman. 

CHORUS   OF    BIRDS. 

Grently  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Rocked  by  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
Bright  with  sunshine  from  above, 
Dane  with  shadow  from  below, 
Beak  to  beak  and  breast  to  breast 
In  the  cradle  of  their  nest, 
lie  the  fledglings  of  our  love. 


■CHO. 


Love  I  love  I 


KPDCBTHBUS. 

Hark  t  listen  I  Hear  how  sweetly  over- 
head 

The  feathered  flute-players  pipe  their  songs 
of  love. 

And  Echo  answers,  love  and  only  love. 

CHORUS   OF    BIRDS. 

Every  flutter  of  the  win^. 
Every  note  of  song  we  smg, 
Every  murmur,  every  tone, 
Is  of  love  and  love  alone. 


ECHO. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Love  alone ! 


Who  would  not  love,  if  loving  she  might  be 
Changed  like  Callisto  to  a  star  in  heaven  ? 


PANDORA. 


Ah,  who  would  love,  if  loving  she  might  be 
Like    Seroele    consumed    and     burnt    to 
ashes? 
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KPIMBTHEUS. 

Whence  knowest  thou  these  stories  ? 

PAKDOBA. 

Hermes  tauffht  me  ; 
He  told  me  all  the  history  of  the  Sods, 

CHORUS  OF  REEDS. 

Evermore  a  sound  shall  be 
In  the  reeds  of  Arcadj, 
Evermore  a  low  lament 
Of  unrest  and  discontent. 
As  the  story  is  retold 
Of  the  nymph  so  coy  and  cold, 
Who  with  frightened  feet  outran 
The  pursuing  steps  of  Pan. 

EPDIETHEUS. 

The  pipe  of  Pan  out  of  these  reeds  is 
made, 

And  when  he  plays  upon  it  to  the  shep- 
herds 

They  pity  him,  so  mournful  is  the  sound. 

Be  thou  not  coy  and  cold  as  Syrinx  was. 

PAin>ORA. 

Nor  thou  as  Pan  be  rude  and  mannerless. 

PROMETHEUS  (without). 

Ho  !    Epimetheus  I 

KPIMETHEUS. 

'T  is  my  brother's  voice  ; 
A  sound  unwelcome  and  inopportune 
As  was  the  braying  of  Silenus'  ass, 
Once  heard  in  Cyl^le*s  garden. 

PANDORA. 

Let  me  go. 
I  would  not  be  found  here.     I  would  not 
see  him. 

She  escapes  among  the  trees, 

CHORUS   OF   DRTADB8. 

Haste  and  hide  thee. 

Ere  too  late. 

In  these  thickets  intricate  ; 

Lest  Prometheus 

See  and  chide  thee, 

lycst  some  hurt 

Or  harm  betide  thee, 

Haste  and  hide  thee  f 


PROMBTHBUB  {entering). 

Who  was  it  fled  from  here?    I  saw  6 

shape 
Flitting  among  the  trees. 

KPIMETHEUS. 

It  was  Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

O  Epimetheus  I     Is  it  then  in  vain 

That  I  have  warned  thee?    Let  me  now 

implore. 
Thoa  harborest  in  thy  house  a  dangerous 

guest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whom  the  Gods  love  they  honor  with  such 
guests. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad. 


EPIMETHEUS. 

Shall  I  refuse  the  gifts  they  send  to  me  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Reject  all   gifts  that  come  from  higher 
powers. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Such  gifts  as  this  are  not  to  be  rejected. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Make  not  thyself  the  slave  of  any  woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make  not  thyself  the  judge  of  any  man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  judge  thee  not ;  for  thou  art  more  than 

man  ; 
Thou  art  descended  from  Titanic  race. 
And  hast  a  Titan's  strength  and  faculties 
That  make  thee  godlike  ;  and  thou  sittest 

here 
Like  Heracles  spinning  Omphale's  flax, 
And  beaten  with  her  sandals. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O  my  brother  I 
Thou  drivest  me  to  madness  with  thy  taunts. 
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PKOMSTHSUS. 

And  me  tbou  drivest  to  madness  with  thy 

follies. 
Come  with  me  to  my  tower  on  Caucasus  : 
See  there  my  forges  in  the  roaring  caverns, 
Beneficent  to  man,  and  taste  the  loy 
That  springs  from  labor.     Read  with  me 

the  stars, 
And  learn  the  virtues  that  lie  hidden  in 

flants, 
things  that  are  useful. 

KPIMBTUEUS. 

O  my  brother  I 
I  am  not  as  thou  art.     Thou  dost  inherit 
Our  father's  strength,  and  I  our  mother's 

weakness  : 
The  softness  of  the  Oceanides, 
The  yielding  nature  that  cannot  resist. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Because  thou  wilt  not. 


EPIMBTHEUS. 

Nay  ;  because  I  cannot. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert  thyself  ;  rise  up  to  thy  full  height ; 

Shake  from  thy  soul  these  dreams  effemi- 
nate, 

These  passions  born  of  indolence  and  ease. 

Resolve,  and  thou  art  free.  But  breathe 
the  air 

Of  mountains,  and  their  unapproachable 
summits 

Will  lift  thee  to  the  level  of  themselves. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The  roar  of  forests  and  of  waterfalls. 
The  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  with  loud 
And  undistmguishame  voices  calling, 
Are  in  my  ear  ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Oh,  listen  and  obey. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou  leadest  me  as  a  child.    I  follow  thee. 

Thepgoout, 

CHORUS   OF  OREADES. 

Centuries  old  are  the  mountains; 
Their  foreheads  wrinkled  and  rifted 


Helios  crowns  by  day, 
Pallid  Selene  by  night ; 
From  their  bosoms  upjtossed 
The  snows  are  driven  and  drifted, 
Like  Tithonus'  beard 
Streaming  dishevelled  and  white. 

Thunder  and  tempest  of  wind 
Their  trumpets  blow  in  the  vastness  ; 
Phantoms  of  mist  and  rain. 
Cloud  and  the  shadow  of  cloud. 
Pass  and  repass  bv  the  gates 
Of  their  inaccessible  fastness  ; 
Ever  unmoved  they  stand, 
Solenm,  eternal,  and  proud. 

VOICES  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Flooded  by  rain  and  snow 
In  their  inexhaustible  sources, 
Swollen  by  affluent  streams 
Hurrying  onward  and  hurled 
Headlong  over  the  crags. 
The  impetuous  wateiHsourses 
Rush  and  roar  and  plunge 
Down  to  the  nethermost  world. 

Say,  have  the  solid  rocks 
Into  streams  of  silver  been  melted, 
Flowing  over  the  plains, 
Spreadmg  to  lakes  in  the  fields  ? 
Or  have  the  mountains,  the  giants, 
The  ice-helmed,  the  forest-belted, 
Scattered  their  arms  abroad  ; 
Flung  in  the  meadows  their  shields  ? 

VOICES  OF  THE  WHTDS. 

High  on  their  turreted  difb 

That  bolts  of  thunder  have  shattered, 

Storm-winds  muster  and  blow 

Trumpets  of  terrible  breath  ; 

Then  from  the  gateways  rush. 

And  before  them  routed  and  scattered 

Sullen  the  cloud-rack  flies. 

Pale  with  the  pallor  of  death. 

Onward  the  hurricane  rides. 
And  flee  for  shelter  the  shepherds  ; 
White  are  the  frightened  leaves. 
Harvests  with  terror  are  white  ; 
Panic  seizes  the  herds, 
And  even  the  lions  and  leopards, 
Prowling  no  longer  for  prey, 
Crouch  in  their  caverns  with  fright* 
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YOICBS  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

Guarding  the  moantains  around 
Majestic  the  forests  are  standing, 
Bright  are  their  crested  helms, 
Dark  is  their  armor  of  leaves  ; 
Filled  with  the  breath  of  freedom 
Each  bosom  subsiding,  expanding, 
Now  like  the  ocean  smks, 
Now  like  the  ocean  upheaves. 

Planted  firm  on  the  rock, 
With  foreheads  stem  and  defiant. 
Loud  they  shout  to  the  winds. 
Loud  to  the  tempest  they  call  ; 
Naught  but  Olympian  thunders, 
That  blasted  Titan  and  Giant, 
Them  can  uproot  and  overthrow. 
Shaking  the  earth  with  their  fall. 

CHORUS  OF  OREADES. 

These  are  the  Voices  Three 

Of  winds  and  forests  and  fountains. 

Voices  of  earth  and  of  air. 

Murmur  and  rushing  of  streams, 

Making  together  one  sound. 

The  mysterious  voice  of  the  mountains. 

Waking  the  sluggard  that  sleeps. 

Waking  the  dreamer  of  dreams. 

These  are  the  Voices  Three, 
That  speak  of  endless  endeavor. 
Speak  of  endurance  and  strength. 
Triumph  and  fulness  of  fame, 
Sounding  about  the  world. 
An  inspiration  forever, 
Stirring  the  hearts  of  men. 
Shaping  their  end  and  their  aim. 


VII 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EPIMETHEUS 

PANDORA. 

I^ft  to  myself  I  wander  as  I  will. 

And  as  my  fauoy  leads  me,  through  this 

house, 
Xor  could  I  ask  a  dwelling  more  complete 
Were  I  indeed  the  Groddess  that  he  deems 

me. 
Xo  mansion  of  Olympus,  framed  to  be 
The  habitation  of  the  Immortal  Gods, 
Can  be  more  beautiful.     And  this  is  mine, 
And  more  than  this,  the  love  wherewith  he 

crowns  me. 


As  if  impelled  by  powers  invisible 
And  irresistible,  my  steps  return 
Unto  this  spacious  hall.    All  corridors 
And  passages  lead  hither,  and  all  doors 
But  open  into  it.    Yon  mysterious  chest 
Attracts    and    fascinates    me.     Would    I 

knew 
What  there  lies  hidden  I    But  the  oracle 
Forbids.    Ah    me  I    The    secret    then    is 

safe. 
So  would  it  be  if  it  were  in  my  keeping. 
A    crowd    of    shadowy    faces    from    the 

mirrors 
That  line  these  walls  are  watching  me.    I 

dare  not 
Lift  up  the  lid.    A  hundred  times  the  act 
Woula  be  repeated,  and  the  secret  seen 
By  twice  a  hundred  incorporeal  eyes. 
She  walks  to  the  other  tide  qf  the  heUl, 
My  feet  are  weary,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
My  eyes  with  seeing  and  my  heart  with 

waiting. 
I  will  lie  here  and  rest  till  he  returns. 
Who  is  my  dawn,  my  day,  my  Helios. 

Throwi  hera^fupon  a  couch^  andfaUs  CLsleep, 

ZEPHTRUS. 

Come  from  thy  caverns  dark  and  deep, 
O  son  of  Erebus  and  Night ; 
All  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight 
Enfold  in  the  serene  delight 
And  quietude  of  sleep  t 

Set  all  thy  silent  sentinels 
To  bar  and  guard  the  Ivory  Gate, 
And  keep  the  evil  dreams  of  fate 
And  falsehood  and  infernal  hate 
Imprisoned  in  their  cells. 

But  open  wide  the  Gate  of  Horn, 
Whence,  beautiful  as  planets,  rise 
The  dreams  of  truth,  with  starry  eyes. 
And  all  the  wondrous  prophecies 
And  visions  of  the  mom. 

CHORUS  OF  DREAHTH    FROM   THE  IVORT   GATE. 

Te  sentinels  of  sleep. 

It  is  in  vain  ye  keep 
Your  drowsy  watch  before  the  Ivory  Gate  ; 

Thoueh  closed  the  portal  seems, 

The  airy  feet  of  dreams 
Ye  cannot  thus  in  walls  incarcerate. 

We  phantoms  are  and  dreams 
Bom  by  Tartarean  streams, 
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As  ministers  of  the  infernal  powers  ; 

O  son  of  Erebus 

And  Night,  behold  !  we  thus 
Elude  your  watchful  warders  on  the  towers  ! 

From  gloomy  Tartarus 

The  Fates  have  summoned  us 
To  whisper  in  her  ear,  who  lies  asleep, 

A  tale  to  fan  the  fire 

Of  her  insane  desire 
To  know  a  secret  that   the   Gods  would 
keep. 

This  passion,  in  their  ire, 
.  The  Gods  themselves  inspire, 

To  vex  mankind  with  evils  manifold, 
So  that  disease  and  pain 
O'er  the  whole  earth  may  reign^ 

And  nevermore  return  the  Age  of  Gold. 

PANDOBA  (waking). 

A  voice  said  in  my  sleep  :   "  Do  not  delay  : 
Do  not  delay  ;  the  golden  moments  fly  I 
The  oracle  hath  forbidden  ;  yet  not  thee 
Doth  it  forbid,  but  Epimetheus  only  !  " 
I  am  alone.     These  faces  in  the  mirrors 
Are  but  the  shadows  and  phantoms  of  my- 
self ; 
They  cannot  help  nor  hinder.    No  one  sees 

me, 
Save  the  all-seeing  Gods,  who,  knowing 

good 
And  knowing  evil,  have  created  me 
Such  as  I  am,  and  filled  me  with  desire 
Of  knowing  good  and  evil  like  themselves. 

She  approaches  the  diett. 
I  hesitate  no  longer.    Weal  or  woe. 
Or  life  or  death,  the  moment  shall  decide. 

She  lifts  the  lid,  A  dense  mist  rises  from  the 
chesty  and  Alls  the  room.  Pandora  falls 
senseless  on  iKe  floor.    Storm  without. 

CHORUS  OF  DREAMS  FROM  THE  GATE  OF  HORN. 

Yes,  the  moment  shall  decide  ! 
It  already  hath  decided  ; 
And  the  secret  once  confided 
To  the  keepin?  of  the  Titan 
Now  is  flying  far  and  wide. 
Whispered,  told  on  every  side. 
To  disquiet  and  to  frighten. 

Fever  of  the  heart  and  brain. 
Sorrow,  pestilence,  and  pain. 
Moans  of  anguish,  maniac  laughter, 
All  the  evils  that  hereafter 


Shall  afflict  and  vex  mankind. 
All  into  the  air  have  risen 
From  the  chambers  of  their  prison; 
Only  Hope  remains  behind. 


VIII 
IN   THE  GARDEN 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The  storm  is  past,  but  it  hath  left  behind 

it 
Ruin  and  desolation.    All  the  walks 
Are  strewn  with  shattered  boughs  ;  the  birds 

are  silent ; 
The  flowers,  downtrodden  by  the  wind,  lie 

dead ; 
The  swollen  rivulet  sobs  with  secret  pain  ; 
The  melancholy  reeds  whisper  together 
As  if  some  dreadful  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted 
They  dare  not  name,  and  all  the  air  is 

heavy 
With  an  unspoken  sorrow  I    Premonitions, 
Foreshadowings  of  some  terrible  disaster 
Oppress  my  heart.    Ye  Gods,  avert  the 
omen  I 

pAifDORA,  coming  from  the  house. 

O  Epimetheus,  I  no  loneer  dare 

To  lift  mine  eyes  to  &me,  nor  hear  iby 

voice. 
Being  no  longer  worthy  of  thy  love. 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

PANDORA. 

Forgive  me  not,  but  kill  me. . 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

PANDORA. 

I  pray  for  death,  not  pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

PANDORA. 

I  dare  not  speak  of  it- 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy  pallor  and  thy  silence  terrify  me  I 
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PAia)OBA. 

I   have   brought   wrath   and  ruin  on   thy 

house  I 
My  heart    hath  braved    the  oraole  that 

guarded 
The  fatal  secret  from  us,  and  my  hand 
Lifted  the  lid  of  the  mysterious  chest  I 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Then  all  is  lost !    I  am  indeed  undone. 

PANDORA. 

I  pray  for  punishment,  and  not  for  pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Mine  is  the  fault,  not  thine.    On  me  shall 

faU 
The  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  for  I  betrayed 
Their  secret  when,  in  evil  hour,  I  said 
It  was  a  secret ;  when,  in  evil  hour, 
I  left  thee  here  alone  to  this  temptation. 
Why  did  I  leave  thee  ? 

PANDORA. 

Why  didst  thou  return  ? 
Eternal  absence  would  have  been  to  me 
The    greatest    punishment.    To    be    left 

alone 
And  face  to  face  with  my  own  crime,  had 

been 
Just  retribution.     Upon  me,  ye  Gods, 
Let  all  your  vengeance  fall ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

On  thee  and  me. 
I  do  not  love  thee  less  for  what  is  done, 
And  cannot  be  undone.    Thy  very  weak- 
ness 
Hath  brought  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  hence- 
forth 
My  love  will  have  a  sense  of  pity  in  it, 
Making  it  less  a  worship  than  before. 

PANDORA. 

Pity  me  not  ;  pity  is  degradation. 
Love  me  and  kill  me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Beautiful  Pandora  I 
Thou  art  a  Goddess  still ! 

PANDORA. 

I  am  a  woman  ; 
And  the  insurgent  demon  in  my  nature. 


That  made  me  brave  the  oracle,  revolts 
At  pity  and  compassion.    Let  me  die  ; 
What  else  remains  for  me  ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Youth,  hope,  and  love  : 
To  build  a  new  life  on  a  ruined  life. 
To  make  the  future  fairer  than  the  past, 
And  make   the  past    appear  a    troubled 

dream. 
Even  now  in  passing  through  the  garden 

walks 
Upon  the  ground  I  saw  a  fallen  nest 
Ruined  and  full  of  rain  ;  and  over  me 
Beheld  the  uncomplaining  birds  already 
Busy  in  building  a  new  habitation. 


PANDORA. 


Auspicious  omen ! 


EPIMBTHEUS. 


May  the  Eumenides 
Put  out  their  torches  and  behold  us  not. 
And  fling  away  their  whips  of  scorpions 
And  touch  us  not. 

PANDORA. 

Me  let  them  punish. 
Only  through  punishment  of  our  evil  deeds, 
Only  through  suffering,  are  we  reconciled 
To  the  immortal  Crods  and  to  ourselves. 

CfHORUS  OF  THE  EUMENIDES. 

Never  shall  souls  like  these 

Escape  the  Eumenides, 
The  daughters  dark  of  Acheron  and  Night  I 

Unquenched  our  torches  glare, 

Our  scourges  in  the  air 
Send  forth  prophetic  sounds  before  they 
smite. 

Never  by  lapse  of  time 

The  soul  denused  by  crime 
Into  its  former  self  returns  again  ; 

For  every  guilty  deed 

Holds  in  itself  the  seed 
Of  retribution  and  undying  pain. 

Never  shall  be  the  loss 
Restored,  till  Helios 
Hath  purified  them  with  his  heavenly  fires  ; 
Then  what  was  lost  is  won. 
And  the  new  life  begun, 
I  Kindled  with  nobler  passions  and  desires. 
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**0m  toonilBf  la  tkt  ■*ri^  of  IM?,**  wrllca  Mr. 
T.  a.  AMrirh. "  Mr.  Urngt^nom  mim  U*  thm  UllU  buuw 
im  riorkMy  Mrivt  [llartt«].  »Im«  w«  h»d  m«  imhouM^ 
ll»pi>g  la  tb»  Ushl  ol  our  buaoyiaooa.  Am  «o  uacrrvd 
A  wnanat  a  Uv  diau^-rouai  door,  Mr.  LoMfvlkiw 
larai^  la  »■  iakl«  •  All.  Mr.  AUrtrh.  yoar  mall  rouud 
labto  will  aut  alw^ja  ba  cIomiI.  By  aad  bjr  yoa  will 
ted  aaw  yauaf  facaa  claalariaf  about  II ;  ■■  yoar*  tfo 
!«,  loaf  aftorliaf  wtU  bo  aiklod  aaul  Iba  Umo  r«iatos 
wbaa  Ite  you^  fuooU  will  taka  fllgbt,  am  by  ow,  to 
build  aoaU  ollboir  owB  okawbria.  Uradually  tbo  luuf 
labia  wiU  sbrtak  to  a  rlrclo  M■l■^  loavng  two  oM  pf^^- 
plo  rfttiac  Iboca  aloao  lofMbar.  Tbla  u  tbo  slonr  o< 
hla,tbt  awaaC  aad  patbotk  poaa  ol  tbo  fliarfdt.  llaka 
aa  Idyl  of  U.    I  givo  tbo  Idaa  to  you.*    Movaffal  moatbA 


I 

Thk  lights  ara  oat«  mod  gone  are  all  the 

gnetta 
That  thronging  came  with  merriment  and 
jettB 
To  celebrate  the  Hanging  of  the  Crane 
In  the  new  house,  —  into  the   night  are 

foot; 
Bat  itill  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  hams  on. 
And  I  alone  remain. 

O  fortunate,  O  happr  day, 
Whrn  a  new  houM*hold  finds  its  place 
Among  the  mTriail  homes  of  earth. 
Like  a  new  star  ju«t  sprung  to  birth, 
Ami  rolled  on  its  liarmonious  way 
Into  the  boundless  realms  of  space  ! 

So  said  the  guests  in  speech  and  song. 
As  in  the  chimney,  burning  bright, 
\Vr  hung  the  iron  crane  to-night. 
And  merry  was  the  frast  and  kmg. 


II 


And 


I 

wbkh  bo  riproMod  a  daitov  to  uoa  tbto 
bad  dow  aoCblBC  la  tbo  awMar, 
prculUrly  ada^ad  to  bio  ■■■ylbotu 
of  II  grow  Tkf  Hamgimg  mj  lk§  Cvwa*.** 


propriotor  of  tbo  /^^rr,  *•  lourbMl,**  m  l» 
to  Mr.  l<rmffoHow,  *•  by  your  ' 
aad  bauatad   by  tbo  idoa  of 


I 


DOW  I   sit  and   muse  on  what    mar 
be. 
And  in  mf  vision  see,  nr  seem  t«  Hce, 
'rhnNif;)»  Huating  vaiMim  iutrrfuHrd  with 
lipht, 
Nhapra  indr terminate,  that  gleam  and  fade, 
\%  «hadnw4  iiaMing  into  der|ter  ahadr 
.Sink  aiMl  rludr  the  night. 

Kt«r  two  alcme,  there  in  the  hall, 

\%  •prrail  the  table  rtHiud  and  mnaU  ; 

IjNMi  tlir  |Nili*hed  Silver  ihine 

The  evrnuif:  lanipo.  but,  more  divine. 

The  light  Iff  love  shines  over  all ; 


your  aeblo  r^Mfliy  fund.**    Mr 

tbt  Mua  of  Ihiaa  ihoiiMad  daUan  far  IMo 


Of  love,  that  says  not  mine  and  tluB% 
But  ours,  for  ours  is  thine  aad  mine. 

Thejr  want  no  guests,  to  eoina  beli 
Thetr  tender  glancca  like  a  serei 
And  tell  them  tales  of  land  aad 
And  whatsoever  may  betida 
The  great,  forgotten  world  oaUid* ; 
They  want  no  guests  ;  they  aaada 

be 
Each  other's  own  best  conpaay. 

Ill 

The  picture  fades  ;  as  at  a  vfllapa  fair 
A  showman's  views,  dissolving  inio  •»« 

Again  appear  transfigured  oa  tha 
So  in  my  ranry  this  ;    and  bow  oaea 
In  part    transfigured,  through    tW 
door 
Appears  the  selfsame 


Seated,  I  see  the  two  agaia. 
Hut  not  alone  ;  they  enlertam 
A  little  angel  unaware. 
With  face  as  ruund  as  is  the 
\  nn-al  gucat  with  flaxen  haiTt 
Who,  throned  upon  his  lofty 
Unims  on  the  table  with  his 
Then  dnips  it  careless  oa  the 
Tti  grasp  at  things  nnseen  bed 


Are  these  celestial  maanen  ? 
The  ways  that  win,  the  arts  that 
A  h  ves  ;  nmsider  well  the 
And  whatsoeVr  he  dcies 
He  nileth  by  the  right 
Of  helplrftanes.s  so  lately 
In  purple  chambers  of  Uw 
As  swveivign  over  thee 
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He  speaketh  not ;  and  yet  there  lies 
A  conversation  in  his  eyes  ; 
The  golden  silence  of  the  Greek, 
The  gravest  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
Not  spoken  in  lang^ge,  but  in  looks 
More  legible  than  printed  books, 
As  if  he  could  but  would  not  ipeak. 
And  now,  O  monarch  absolute, 
Thy  power  is  put  to  proof  ;  for,  lo  I 
Resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow. 
The  nurse  comes  rustling  like  the  sea. 
And  pushes  back  thy  chair  and  thee. 
And  so  good  night  to  King  Canute. 

IV 

As  one  who  walking  in  a  forest  sees 
A   lovely   landscape    through    the   parted 
trees, 
Then  sees  it  not,  for  boughs  that  inter- 
vene ; 
Or  as  we  see  the  moon  sometimes  revealed 
Through   drifting  clouds,  and  then  again 
concealed, 
So  I  behold  the  scene. 

There  are  two  guests  at  table  now  ; 
The  king,  deposed  and  older  grown. 
No  longer  occupies  the  throne,  — 
The  crown  is  on  his  sister's  brow  ; 
A  Princess  from  the  Fairy  Isles, 
The  very  pattern  girl  of  girls. 
All  covered  and  embowered  in  curls. 
Rose-tinted  from  the  Isle  of  Flowers, 
And  sailing  with  soft,  silken  sails 
From  far-off  Dreamland  into  ours. 
Above  their  bowls  with  rims  of  blue 
Four  azure  eyes  of  deeper  hue 
Are  looking,  dreamy  with  delight ; 
Limpid  as  planets  that  emerge 
Above  the  ocean's  rounded  verge, 
Soft-shining  through  the  summer  night. 
Steadfast  they  gaze,  yet  nothing  see 
Beyond  the  horizon  of  their  bowls  ; 
Nor  care  they  for  the  world  that  rolls 
With  all  its  freight  of  troubled  souls 
Into  the  days  that  are  to  be. 


Again    the   tossing  boughs  shut  out  the 

scene, 
Again  the  drifting  vapors  intervene. 
And  the  moon's  pallid  disk  is  hidden 
quite  ; 


And  now  I  see  the  table  wider  grown, 
As  round  a  pebble  into  water  t^own 
Dilates  a  ring  of  light. 

I  see  the  table  wider  grown, 
I  see  it  garlanded  with  guests. 
As  if  fair  Ariadne's  Crown 
Out  of  the  sky  had  fallen  down  ; 
Maidens  within  whose  tender  bremits 
A  thousand  restless  hopes  and  fears. 
Forth  reaching  to  the  coming  years, 
Flutter  awhile,  then  quiet  lie, 
Like  timid  birds  that  fain  would  fly, 
But  do  not  dare  to  leave  their  nests  ;  — 
And  youths,  who  in  their  strength  elate 
Challenge  the  van  and  front  of  fate, 
Eager  as  champions  to  be 
In  the  divine  knight-errantry 
Of  youth,  that  travels  sea  and  land 
Seeking  adventures,  or  pursues. 
Through  cities,  and  through  solitudes 
Frequented  by  the  lyric  Muse, 
The  phantom  with  the  beckoning  hand. 
That  still  allures  and  still  eludes. 
O  sweet  illusions  of  the  brain  I 
O  sudden  thrills  of  fire  and  frost  I 
The  world  is  bright  while  ye  remain. 
And  dark  and  drad  when  ye  are  lost  I 


VI 

The  meadow-brook,  that  seemeth  to  stand 

stUl, 
Quickens  its  current  as  it  nears  the  mill ; 
And  so  the  stream  of  Time  that  linger- 
eth 
In  level  places,  and  so  dull  appears. 
Runs  with  a  swifter  current  as  it  nears 
The  gloomy  mills  of  Death. 

And  now,  like  the  magician's  scroll. 
That  in  the  owner's  keeping  shrinks 
With  every  wish  he  speaks  or  thinks. 
Till  the  last  wish  consumes  the  whole. 
The  table  dwindles,  and  again 
I  see  the  two  alone  remain. 
The  crown  of  stars  is  broken  in  parts  ; 
Its  jewels,  brighter  than  the  day. 
Have  one  by  one  been  stolen  away 
To  shine  in  other  homes  and  hearts. 
One  is  a  wanderer  now  afar 
In  Ceylon  or  in  Zanzibar, 
Or  sunny  regions  of  Cathay  ; 
And  one  is  in  the  boisterous  camp 
Mid  clink  of  arms  and  horses'  tramp, 
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And  battle*!  iprrible  arrmj. 
I  tee  the  patient  mother  read. 
With  aching  heart,  of  wrecks  that  float 
Disabled  on  those  seas  remoley 
Or  of  some  great  heroie  deed 
(>n  battle-Aelds,  where  thousands  blaed 
To  lift  one  hero  into  fame. 
Aniiotts  she  bends  her  gracefnl  head 
Above  these  chronicles  of  pain. 
And  trembles  with  a  secret  dread 
Lest  there  among  the  drowned  or  slain 
find  the  one  twloved  name. 


VII 

Aflar  a  daj  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
Sometimes    the    setting   sun    breaks    out 

again. 
And,  touching  all  the  darksome  woods 

with  light. 
Smiles  on  the  fields,  until  thej  laugh  and 

Than  like  a  mbj  from  the  horiton's  ring 
Drops  down  into  the  night. 

What  see  I  now  ?    The  night  is  fair. 
The  storm  of  grief,  the  clouds  of  care, 
Tba  wind,  the  rain,  hare  paised  awaj  ; 


Tba  lamps  are  lit,  the  ftrsa  barn  brigkl, 

Tba  house  b  fuU  of  Ufe  and  light ; 

It  is  the  Golden  Wedding  day. 

The  guMts  e<Mne  thronging  in  ooee  ■wfii 

Quiek  footsteps  sound  along  the  floor* 

The  trooping  children  erom  the  stair* 

And  in  and  out  and  eTeiTwhere 

Flashes  along  the  eorridor 

The  sunshine  of  their  golden  hair. 

On  the  round  Uble  in  the  hall 

Another  Ariadne's  Crown 

Out  of  the  skjr  hath  fallen  down  ; 

More  than  one  Monarch  of  the  Mooa 

Is  drumming  with  his  siUer  spoon  ; 

The  light  of  love  shines  orer  all. 

O  fortunate,  O  happj  day  ! 
The  people  sinv,  the  people  sav. 
The  ancient  bndegroum  and  the  brida* 
Smiling  contented  and  serene 
I'pon  the  blithe,  bewildering  seenSp 
Behold,  well  pleased,  on  Bjm  side 
Their  forms  and  featarcs  multi 
As  the  reflection  of  a  light 
Between  two  burnished  mirrors  _ 
Or  lamps  upon  a  bridge  at  night 
Stretch  on  and  on  before  the  sight* 
Tdl  the  long  tisU  endleas 
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Ua^M 


**  O  (VtcsAM.  wr  who  are  about  to  die 
juu  !  *'  was  the  gladiatori'  crj 


In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  fi 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman 


O  je  familiar  seenes,  —  jre 
That  onee  were  mine 


l»  Oriobvr.  I«7«.  Mr  UmglmlVam  ««•  «rf«4  ta  vtM* 
A  p«Mi  for  Ik*  SriMS  MUMwrvATj  ol  tW  iralwliiwi  of 
km  ooltogo  rlMo  to  bo  WM  tko  Mril  mmmrt.  At  fltit 
bo  ma4  llMt  Ito  rtmM  mA  write  tbo  pmm^  m  w 
mm  ko  tmm  wi—nwiol  >  nil.  ImI  a  iiiiho 
•mmm  to  iMto  ttrurk  lum,  vory  Ukoly  Mf^m  voMif  m 
Hpr»— Uliiw  wf  (ivrwoo'a  foMooo  pArturo,  mmi  tarn 
4mf  lalof  Iw  onto*  lo  M*  illory  Ihol  hm  ktd  Soiiliii  IW 
vnuof  H»  onC  only  wrolo  ito  poMo,  hot  wImI  otm  a 
rwo  oct  Willi  Mm.  r«o4  II  faHor*  Iko  ■ii<iiwff«  gitfc»fil 
tm  Ik*  rkurrh  «•  nrwMolrli  am  Ik*  nrrmil—  ol  Ibo  a«o»- 
*or«orir.  11*  *K|riM*rl  ki*  r*bof  wkm  ko  tmmA  tkal 
bo  caoiU  rood  kw  pau^  trvm  tko  fmift%,  ai 
MO  r«««r  a|**Ua*««ck  ••  ru«tMo.  I 
bo  aabroly  " 


afpfaa. 


through  the 


mine, — 
Thou  riTer, 

green 
To  the  Tast  sea,  so  near  and  Tei 
Ye  halls,  in  whose  srelnsion  and  reposa 
I  Iliaatomt  of  fame,  like  eihalations^  roee 
And  ▼aaished,  •-  we  who  are  aboni  to  die. 
Salute  Tuu  ;  earth  and   air  and  saa  aad 

And  the  Imperial  Sun  that  tcattars  dova 
His  sovereign  splendors  upon  grata  aad 
town. 


Ye  do  not  anstrer  us  !  re  do  not 
Wa  are  forgutten  ;  ami  in  voar 
i  And  ealm  iadiffervnoe,  y  (ittb 
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Whether  we  come  or  go,  or  whence  or 

where. 
What  passing  generations  fill  these  halls, 
What  passing  voices  echo  from  these  walls, 
Ye  heed  not ;  we  are  only  as  the  blast, 
A  moment  heard,  and  then  forever  past. 

Not  so  the  teachers  who  in  earlier  days 
Led  our  bewildered  feet  through  learning's 

maze  ; 
They  answer  us  —  alas  !  what  have  I  said  ? 
What  greetings  come  there  from  the  voice- 
less dead  ? 
What  salutation,  welcome,  or  reply  ? 
What  pressure  from  the  hands  that  lifeless 

lie? 
They  are  no  longer  here  ;  they  all  are  gone 
Into  the  land  of  shadows,  —  all  save  one. 
Honor  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute 
That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 
Be  unto  him,  whom  living  we  salute. 

The  great  Italian  poet,  when  he  made 
His    dreadful    journey  to  the  realms  of 

shade. 
Met  there  the  old  instructor  of  his  youth, 
And  cried  in  tones  of  pity  and  of  ruth  : 
**  Oh,  never  from  the  memory  of  my  heart 
Your  dear,  paternal  image  shall  depart. 
Who   while   on  earth,   ere  yet  by   death 

surprised, 
Taught  me  how  mortals  are  immortalized  ; 
How  grateful  am  I  for  that  patient  care 
All  my  life   long  my   lang^uage   shall  de- 
clare." 

To-day  we  make  the  poet's  words  our  own. 
And  utter  them  in  plaintive  undertone  ; 
Nor  to  the  living  only  be  they  said. 
But  to  the  other  living  called  the  dead, 
Whose  dear,  paternal  images  appear 
Not  wrapped  in  gloom,  but  robed  in  sun- 
shine here  ; 
Whose  simple  lives,  complete  and  without 

flaw. 
Were  part  and   parcel  of  great  Nature's 

law  ; 
Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 
"  Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid," 
But  labored  in  their  sphere,  as  men  who  live 
In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 
Peace  be  to  them  ;  eternal  peace  and  rest, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  behest : 
*'  Ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  thinn, 
Over  ten  cities  shall  ye  reign  as  kings.' 


And  ye  who  fill  the  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled. 
Young  men,   whose    generous  hearts  are 

beating  high. 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die. 
Salute  you  ;  haU  you  ;  take  your  hands  in 

ours. 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with 

flowers  I 

How  beautiful  is  youth  I  how  bright    it 

gleams 
With  ito  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  ! 
Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  £nd. 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend  I 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  Fortunatus'  Purse, 
That  holds  the  treasures  of  the  universe  I 
All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No   danger   daunts  it,   and  no  foe  with- 
stands ; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
"  Be  thou  removed  I "  it  to  the  mountain 

saith. 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud. 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  I 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Sc«ean  gate 
Sat  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in  regfd  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to 

fight. 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their    de- 
light 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts,  with  spear  and 

shield. 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaians  in  the  field  ; 
So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  see  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears, 
And  question  of  you  ;  asking, "  Who  is  he 
That  towers  above  the  others  ?  Which  may 

be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus, 
Ajax  the  great,  or  bold  Idomeneus  ?  " 

Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  done. 
Study  yourselves  ;  and  most  of  all  note 

well 
Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to  excel. 
Not  every  blossom  ripens  into  fruit ; 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  flute, 
Flung  it  aside,  when  she  her  face  surveyed 
Distorted  in  a  fountain  as  she  played  ; 
The  unlucky  Marsyas  found  it,  and  his 

fate 
Was  one  to  make  the  bravest  hesitate. 
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Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wise  and 

old, 
<<  Be  bold  !  be  bold  I  "  and    everywhere, 

«  Be  bold  ; 
Be  not  too  bold  I "    Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect ;  better  the  more  than 

less ; 
Better  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die, 
Than  like  a  perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. 

And  now,  my  classmates  ;  ye  remaining  few 
That  number  not  the  half  of  those  we  knew, 
Ye,  against  whose  familiar  names  not  yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set. 
Ye  I  salute  !    The  horologe  of  Time 
Strikes  the   half-century    with  a    solemn 

chime, 
And  summons  us  together  once  again. 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 

Where  are  the  others?    Voices  from  the 

deep 
Caverns  of  darkness  answer  me  :  **  They 

sleep!" 
I  name  no  names  ;  instinctively  I  feel 
Each  at  some  well-remembered  grave  will 

kneel. 
And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds 

and  moss. 
For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own  loss. 
I  see  their  scattered  gravestones  gleaming 

white 
Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending 

night ; 
O'er  all  alike  the  impartial  sunset  throws 
Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose  ; 
We  give  to  each  a  tender  thought,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  graveyards  with  their  tangled 

grass. 
Unto  these  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 
When  we  were  young,  and  life  was  fresh 
•  and  sweet. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?    What  can  I  say 
Better  than  silence  is  ?    When  I  survey 
This  throng  of  faces  turned  to  meet  my 

own. 
Friendly  and  fair,  and  yet  to  me  unknown. 
Transformed  the  very  landscape  seems  to 

be  ; 
It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  me. 
So  many  memories  crowd  upon  my  brain. 
So  many  ghosts  are  in  the  wooded  plain, 
I  fain   would  steal  away,   with   noiseless 

tread. 


As  from  a  house  where  some  one  lieth  dead. 
I  cannot  go  ;  —  I  pause  ;  —  I  hesitate  ; 
My  feet  reluctant  linger  at  the  gate  ; 
As  one  who  struggles  in  a  troubled  dream 
To  speak  and  cannot,  to  myself  I  seem. 

Vanish  the  dream  I    Vanish  the  idle  fears  I 
Vanish  the  rolling  mists  of  fifty  years  I 
Whatever  time  or  space  may  intervene, 
I  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  this  scene. 
Here  every  doubt,  im  indecision,  ends ; 
Hail,  my  companions,  comrades,  classmates, 
mends  I 

Ah  me  I  the  fifty  years  since  last  we  met 

Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 

By  Time,  the    great  transcriber,  on  his 

shelves. 
Wherein  are  written  the  histories  of  our- 
selves. 
What  tragedies,  what  comedies,  are  there  ; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  de- 
spair! 
What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 
Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat  I 
What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and 

fears  ! 
What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our  tears ! 
What  lovely    landscapes  on    the  margin 

shine. 
What  sweet,  angelic  faces,  what  divine 
And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 
Undimmed  by  age,  unsoiled  by  damp  or 
dust ! 

Whose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  ex- 
plore 
These  volumes,  closed  and  clasped  forever- 
more? 
Not  mine.    With  reverential  feet  I  pass  ; 
I  hear  a  voice  that  cries,  "  Alas  I  alas  I 
Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain. 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belonn  to  thee  : 
Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall 
be." 

As  children  frightened  by  a  thunder-cloud 
Are  reassured  if  some  one  reads  aloud 
A  tale  of  wonder,  with  enchantment  fraught. 
Or    wild    adventure,    that    diverts    their 

thought, 
Let  me  endeavor  with  a  tale  to  chase 
The   gathering  shadows  of  the  time  and 

place, 
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And  banish  what  we  all  too  deeply  feel 
Wholly  to  say,  or  wholly  to  conceal. 

In  mediffival  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 
There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in  air, 
And  on  its  lifted  fine^r,  shining  clear, 
A   golden   ring  with   the  devioe,  "Strike 

here  I " 
Greatly  the  people  wondered,  though  none 

guessed 
The    meaning  that  these  words    but   half 

expressed, 
Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 
With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his  way, 
Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked 

it  well. 
Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell ; 
And,  comin?  back  at  midnight,  delved,  and 

found 
A  secret  stairway  leading  underground. 
Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall. 
Lit  by  a  fiaming  jewel  on  the  wall ; 
And  opposite,  in  threatening  attitude, 
With  bow  and  shaft  a  brazen  statue  stood. 
Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet. 
Were  these  mysterious  words  of   menace 

set : 
"  That  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  my  fatal  aim 
None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminous 

flame!" 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 
With  cloth  of   gold,  and  golden  cups  en- 
chased 
With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were 

gold. 
And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  manifold. 
Around  it,  silent,  motionless,  and  sad. 
Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor  clad. 
And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 
But   they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within 

were  stone  ; 
And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 
With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  neart. 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and  amazed. 
The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder 

gazed  ; 
Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made 

bold. 
He  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold, 
And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests 

upsprang. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamors  rang, 
The  archer  sped  his  arrow,  at  their  call, 


Shattering  the  lambent  jewel  on  the  wall. 
And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead  ;  — 
Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay 
dead ! 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 
Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words  : 
The  image  is  the  Adversary  old, 
Whose  beckoning  finger  points  to  realms  of 

gold; 
Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  downward 

stair 
That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air  ; 
The   archer,    Death ;   the  flaming  jewel. 

Life ; 
Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the  knife  ; 
The  knights  and  ladies,  all  whose  flesh  and 

bone 
By  avarice  have  been  hardened  into  stone  ; 
The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love  of  pelf 
Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his  nobler 

self. 


The  scholar  and  the  world  I    The  endless 

strife. 
The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life  I 
The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered  nooks. 
And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books  ; 
The  market-place,  the  eager  love  of  gain. 
Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  is  pain  ! 

But  why,  yon  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be 

told 
To  men  grown  old,  or  who  are  growing  old  ? 
It  is  too  late  !     Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
peers. 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years. 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  Mgun  his  "  Characters  of  Men.' 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with   the  nightin- 
gales. 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ; 
Groethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were 

past. 
These  are  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  g^lf-stream  of  our  youUi  may 

flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 
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As  the  barometer  foretells  the  storm 
While  still  the  skies  are  clear,  the  weather 

warm, 
So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws  near. 
Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware. 
Descends  the  elastic  ladder  of  the  air  ; 
The  telltale  blood  in  artery  and  vein 
Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain  ; 
Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 
It  is  the  waning,  not  the  crescent  moon  ; 
The  dusk  of  evening,  not  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 
It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness ;  not  de- 
sire, 
But  its  surcease  ;  not  the  fierce  heat  of 

fire. 
The  burning  and  consuming  element. 
But  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent, 


In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still  discern, 
Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enough  to  bum. 

What  then  ?    Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and 

say 
The  night  hath  come  ;  it  is  no  longer  day  ? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come  ;  we  are  not 

quite 
Cut  oS  from  labor  bv  the  failing  light ; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare  ; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear ; 
Not  (Edipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 
Or  tales  of  pilg^ms  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
But  other  somethme,  would  we  but  begin ; 
For  age  is  opportumty  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 
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THREE  FRIENDS  OF  MINE 


When  I  remember  them,  those  friends  of 
mine. 

Who  are  no  longer  here,  the  noble  three. 

Who  half  my  life  were  more  than  friends 
to  me. 

And  whose  discourse  was  like  a  generous 
wine, 
I  most  of  all  remember  the  divine 

Something,  that  shone  in  them,  and  made 
us  see 

The  archetypal  man,  and  what  might  be 

The  amplitude  of  Nature's  first  design. 
In  vain  I  stretch  my  hands  to  clasp  their 
hands ; 

I  cannot  find  them.     Nothing  now  is  left 

But  a  majestic  memory.    They  mean- 
while 
Wander  together  in  Elysian  lands, 

Perchance    remembering  me,   who    am 
bereft 

Of  their  dear  presence,  and,  remember- 
ing, smile. 


II 

In  Attica  thy  birthplace  should  have  been, 
Or  the  Ionian  Isles,  or  where  the  seas 


Encircle  in  their  arms  the  Cyclades, 
So  wholly  Greek  wast  thou  in  thy  se- 
rene 
And  childlike  joy  of  life,  O  Philhellene  I 
Around  thee  would  have  swarmed  the 

Attic  bees  ; 
Homer  had  been  thy  friend,  or  Socrates, 
And    Plato  welcomed  thee  to  his  de- 
mesne. 
For  thee  old   legends    breathed    historic 
breath ; 
Thou  sawest  Poseidon  in  the  pnrple  sea. 
And  in  the  sunset  Jason's  fleece  of  sold  I 
Oh,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  cruel  Death, 
Who  wast  so  full  of  life,  or  Death  with 

thee. 
That  thou  shouldst  die  before  thou  hadst 
grown  old ! 


Ill 

I  stand  again  on  the  familiar  shore, 
And  hear  the  waves  of  the  distracted 

sea 
Piteously  calling  and  lamenting  thee. 
And  waiting  restless  at  thy  cottage  door. 

The  rocks,  the  sea-weed  on  the  ocean  floor. 

The  willows  in  the  meadow,  and  the  free 

Wild  winds  of  the  Atlantic  welcome  me  ; 

Then  why  shouldst  thou  be  dead,  and 

come  no  more  ? 
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Ahf  why  shouldst  thoa  be  dead,  when  com- 
mon men 
Are  busy  with  their  trivial  affairs. 
Having  and  holding  ?     Why,  when  thou 
hadst  read 
Nature's  mysterious  manuscript,  and  then 
Wast  ready  to  reveal  the  truth  it  bears, 
Why  art  thou  silent?     Why  shouldst 
thou  be  dead  ? 


IV 

River,  that  stealest  with  such  silent  pace 
Around  the  City  of  the  Dead,  where  lies 
A  friend  who  bore  thy  name,  and  whom 

these  eyes 
Shall   see  no  more   in   his  accustomed 

place, 
Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace, 
i^d  say  good  night,  for  now  the  western 

skies 
Are  red  with  sunset,  and  gray  mists  arise 
Like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead  man's 

face. 
Good  night !  good  night  I  as  we  so  oft  have 

said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more 

return. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to 

bed  ; 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  bum. 


The  doors  are  all  wide  open  ;  at  the  gate 
The  blossomed  lilacs  counterfeit  a  blaze, 
And  seem  to  warm  the  air  ;  a  dreamy 

haze 
Hangs  o'er  the  Brighton  meadows  like  a 
fate, 
And  on  their  margin,  with  sea-tides  elate, 
The  flooded  Charles,  as  in  the  happier 

days, 
Writes  the  last  letter  of  his  name,  and 

stays 
His  restless  steps,  as  if  compelled  to  wait. 
I  also  wait  ;  but  they  will  come  no  more, 
Those  friends  of   mine,  whose  presence 

satisfied 
The  thirst  and  hunger  of  my  heart.     Ah 
me  ! 
They  have  forgotten   the  pathway  to  my 
door  I 


Something  i.  gone  from  natare  since  they 

died. 
And  summer  is  not  summer,  nor  can  be. 


CHAUCER 

An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park  ; 
The  chamber  walls  depicted  all  around 
With  portraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk, 

and  hound. 
And  the  hurt  deer.    He  listeneth  to  the 
Urk, 
Whose    song   comes    with   the    sunshine 
through  the  dark 
Of  painted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound  ; 
HeTutene^  «.d    he  Uugheth   at  the' 

sound. 
Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  song ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  ploughed  field  or  floweij 
mead. 

SHAKESPEARE 

A  Yisiox  as  of  crowded  city  streets, 
With  human  life  in  endless  overflow ; 
Thunder    of    thoroughfares ;   trumpets 

that  blow 
To  battle  ;  clamor,  in  obscure  retreats, 
Of    sailors    landed  from    their    anohond 

fleets  ; 
Tolling  of  bells  in  turrets,  and  below 
Voices  of  children,  and  bright  flowers 

that  throw 
O'er    garden-walls    their    intermingled 

sweets  I 
This  vision  comes  to  me  when  I  unfold 
The  volume  of  the  Poet  paramount, 
Whom  all  the    Muses  loved,  not  one 

alone  ;  — 
Into  his  hands  they  put  the  lyre  of  gold. 
And,  crowned  with  sacred  laurel  at  their 

fount. 
Placed  him  as  Musagetes  on  their  throne. 
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Upheaving  and  subsiding,  while  the  sun 
Shines  through  their  sheeted  emerald  far 

unrolled. 
And  the  ninth  wave,  slow  gathering  fold 

by  fold 
All  its  loose-flowing  garments  into  one, 
Flunees  upon  the  shore,  and  floods  the 

dun 
Pale  reach  of  sands,  and  changes  them  to 

gold. 
So  in  majestic  cadence  rise  and  fall 
The  miehtj  undulations  of  thy  song, 
O  sightless  bard,  England's  Mseonides  I 
And  ever  and  anon,  hi^  over  all 
Uplifted,    a    ninth    wave    superb    and 

strone. 
Floods  all  the  soul  with  its  melodious 


seas. 


KEATS 


The  young  Endymion  sleeps  Endymion's 

sleep ; 
The  shepherd-boy  whose  tale   was  left 

half  told! 
The   solemn  g^ve  uplifts  its  shield  of 

gold 
To  the  red  rising  moon,  and  loud  and 

deep 
The  nightingale  is  singing  from  the  steep  ; 
It  is  midsummer,  but  tne  air  is  cold  ; 
Can  it  be  death  ?    Alas,  beside  the  fold 
A  shepherd's  pipe  lies  shattered  near  his 


Lo  I    in  the  moonlight  gleams  a  marble 

white, 
On  which  I  read  :  "  Here  lieth  one  whose 

name 
Was  writ  in  water."    And  was  this  the 

meed 
Of  his    sweet    sing^g?    Rather    let  me 

write  : 
'*The   smoking  flax  before  it   burst   to 

flame 
Was  quenched  by  death,  and  broken  the 

bruised  reed." 

THE   GALAXY 

Torrent  of  light  and  river  of  the  air. 
Along  whose  bed  the  glimmering  stars 

are  seen 
Like  gold  and  silver  sands  in  some  ravine 
Where  mountain  streams  have  left  their 

channels  bare  ! 


The  Spaniard  sees  in  thee  the  pathway, 

where 
His  jpatron  saint  descended  in  the  sheen 
Of  his  celestial  armor,  on  serene 
And  quiet  nights,  when  all  the  heavens 

were  fair. 
Not  this  I  see,  nor  yet  the  ancient  fable 
Of  Phaeton's  wild  course,  that  scorched 

the  skies 
Where'er  the  hoofs  of  his  hot  coursers 

trod  ; 
But  the  white  drift  of  worlds  o'er  ftJiMiw 

of  sable. 
The  Stardust,  that  is  whirled  aloft  and 

flies 
From  the  invisible  chariot-wheels  of  God. 


THE   SOUND   OF  THE  SEA 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleep, 
And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and 

wide 
I  heard  the  first  wave  of  the  rising  tide 
Rush  onward  with  uninterrupted  sweep ; 
A  voice  out  of  the  silence  of  the  deep, 
A  sound  mysteriously  multiplied 
As  of  a  cataract  from  the  mountain's 

side. 
Or  roar  of  winds  upon  a  wooded  steep. 
So  comes  to  us  at  times,  from  the  un- 
known 
And  inaccessible  solitudes  of  being. 
The  rushing  of  the  sea^tides  of  the  soul ; 
And  inspirations,  that  we  deem  our  own. 
Are  some  divine  foreshadowing  and  fore- 
seeing 
Of  things  beyond  our  reason  or  oontroL 


A  SUMMER   DAY  BY  THE   SEA 

The  sun  is  set ;  and  in  his  latest  beams 
Yon  little  cloud  of  ashen  gray  and  gold. 
Slowly  upon  the  amber  air  unrolled, 
Tlie    falling    mantle    of    the     Prophet 
seems. 
From  the  dim  headlands  many  a  light-house 
gleams. 
The  street-lamps  of  the  ocean ;  and  be- 
hold, 
O'erhead   the  banners  of  the  night  un- 
fold ; 
The  day  hath  passed  into  the  land  of 
dreams. 
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O  summer  day  beside  the  joyous  sea  I 
O  summer  day  so  wonderful  and  white, 
So  full  of  gladness  and  so  full  of  pain  I 

Forever  and  forever  shalt  thou  be 
To  some  the  gravestone  of  a  dead  delight. 
To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  domain. 


THE   TIDES 

I  SAW  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore, 
The  sea-w^d  and  the  shells  upon  the 

sand, 
And  the  brown  rocks  left  bare  on  every 

hand, 
As  if  the  ebbing  tide  would  flow  no  more. 
Then  heard  I,  more  distinctly  than  before. 
The  ocean  breathe  and  its  great  breast 

expand. 
And  hurrying  came  on  the  defenceless 

land 
The  insurgent  waters  with  tumultuous 

roar. 
All  thought  and  feeling  and  desire,  I  said. 
Love,  laughter,  and  the  exultant  joy  of 

song 
Have   ebbed  from  me   forever  I     Sud- 
denly o'er  me 
They  swept  again  from  their  deep  ocean  bed. 
And  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  and  strong 
As  youth,  and  beautiful  as  youth,  upbore 

me. 

A  SHADOW 

I  SAID  unto  mvself,  if  I  were  dead, 

What    would    befall    these    children? 

What  would  be 
Their  fate,  who  now  are  looking  up  to  me 
For  help  and  furtherance  ?    "flieir  lives, 
I  said. 
Would  be  a  volume  wherein  I  have  read 
But  the  first  chapters,  and  no  longer  see 
To  read  the  rest  of  their  dear  history, 
So  full  of  beauty  and  so  full  of  dread. 
Be  comforted  ;  the  world  is  very  old, 
And    generations    pass,  as    they    have 

passed, 
A  troop  of  shadows  moving  with  the  sun  ; 
Thousands  of  times  has  the  old  tale  been 
told; 
The   world  belongs  to  those  who  come 

the  last, 
They  will  find  hope  and  strength  ms  we 
have  done. 


A  NAMELESS  GRAVE 

A  newqMiper  deeoription  of  m  barying  croand  la  New- 
port News,  where,  on  the  head-boiurd  of  e  Midler  were 
the  words,  "  A  Union  SokUer  muetered  out,"  wm  lent 
to  Mr.  Longfellow  in  1864.  Ten  yeen  peued  before 
the  poet  need  the  incident,  for  be  wrote  the  eonnet  No- 
Tember  30, 1874. 

"  A  SOLDIER  of  the  Union  mustered  out," 

Is  the  inscription  on  an  unknown  grave 

At  Newport  News,  beside  the  salt-sea 
wave. 

Nameless  and  dateless  ;  sentinel  or  scout 
Shot  down  in  skirmish,  or  disastrous  rout 

Of  battle,  when  the  loud  artillery  drave 

Its   iron  wedges  through  the  ranks  of 
brave 

And  doomed  battalions,  storming  the  re- 
doubt. 
Thou  unknown  hero  sleeping  by  the  sea 

In    thy  forgotten    grave !   with  secret 
shame 

I  feel  my  pulses  beat,  my  forehead  bum, 
When  I  remember  thou  hast  given  for 
me 

All  that  thou  hadst,  thy  life,  thy  very 
name. 

And  I  can  give  thee  nothing  in  return. 


SLEEP 

Lull  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  whose  fitful 
sound 

Seems   from    some  faint  .£olian  harp- 
string  caught ; 

Seal   up  the    hundred  wakeful  eyes  of 
thought 

As  Hermes  with  his  lyre  in  sleep  pro- 
found 
The  hundred  wakeful  eves  of  Argus  bound  ; 

For  I  am  weary,  and  am  overwrought 

With  too  much  toil,  with  too  much  care 
distraught. 

And    with    the   iron  crown  of   anguish 
crowned. 
Lay  thy  soft  hand    upon   my  brow   and 
cheek, 

0  peaceful  Sleep !  until  from  pain  re- 

leased 

1  breathe  again  uninterrupted  breath  I 
Ah,    with   what  subtle  meaning  did  the 

Greek 
Call  thee  the  lesser  mystery  at  the  feast 
Whereof  the  greater  mystery  is  death  I 
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THE  OLD  BRIDGE  AT  FLORENCE 

Taddeo  Gaddi  built  me.     I  am  old, 
Five  centuries  old.    I  plant  mj  foot  of 

stone 
Upon  the  Amo,  as  St.  Michael's  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.    Fold  by 
fold 
Beneath  me  as  it  struggles,  I  behold 
Its    glistening    scales.    Twice    hath   it 

overthrown 
Mj  kindred  and  companions.    Me  alone 
It  moveth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 
I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 
Were  driven  from  Florence  ;  longer  still 

ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf . 
Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry  ; 
And  when  I  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myself. 


IL  PONTEVECCHIO  DI  FIRENZE 

Gaddi  mi  fece  ;  il  Ponte  Vecchio  sono  ; 
Cinquecent'  anni  gik  sull'  Amo  pianto 
II  piede,  come  il  suo  Michele  Saiito 
Piant5  sul  draco.    Mentre  oh'  io  ragiono 

Lo  vedo  torcere  con  flebil  suono 

Le  rilucenti  scaglie.     Ha  questi  affranto 
Due  volte  i  miei  maggior.     Me  solo  in- 

tanto 
Neppure  muove,  ed  io  non  1'  abbandono. 

Io  mi  rammento  quando  fur  cacciati 
I  Medici ;  pur  quando  Ghibellino 
E  Guelfo  fecer  pace  mi  rammento. 

Fiorenza  i  suoi  giojelli  m'  ha  prestati ; 
E  quando  penso  ch'  Aenolo  il  divino 
Su  me  posava,  insuperbir  mi  sento. 


NATURE 

As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to 

bed, 
Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 
And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the 
floor, 
StiH  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not 
please  him  more  ; 


So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the 

hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How    far  the  unknown  transcends  the 
what  we  know. 


IN    THE    CHURCHYARD    AT 
TARRYTOWN 

Hers  lies  the  gentle  humorist,  who  died 
In   the   bright    Indian  Sunmier  of  his 

fame ! 
A   simple  stone,   with  but  a  date  and 

name, 
Marks  his  secluded  resting-place  beside 
The  river  that  he  loved  and  glorified. 
Here  in  the  autunm  of  his  days  he  came, 
But  the  dry  leaves  of  life  were  all  aflame 
With    tints    that  brightened  and  were 

multiplied. 
How  sweet  a  life  was  his ;   how  sweet  a 

death! 
Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary 

hours, 
Or    with   romantic    tales  the  heart  to 

cheer ; 
Dying,  to  leave  a  memory  like  the  breath 
Of  sununers  full    of    sunshine    and  of 

showers, 
A  grief  and  gladness  in  the  atmosphere. 


ELIOT'S    OAK 

Thou  ancient  oak  I  whose  myriad  leaves 
are  loud 
With  sounds  of  nmntellig^ble  speech, 
Sounds  as  of  surges  on  a  shingly  beach. 
Or  multitudinous  murmurs  of  a  crowd  ; 
With    some    mysterious    gift  of  tongues 
endowed. 
Thou   speakest   a  different    dialect  to 

each ; 
To  me  a  language  that  no  man    can 

teach, 
Of  a  lost   race,  long  vanished  like  a 
cloud. 
For  underneath  thy  shade,  in  days  remote, 
Seated  like  Abraham  at  eventide 
Beneath  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  un- 
known 
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Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Eliot,  wrote 
His  Bible  in  a  language  that  hath  died 
And  is  forgotten,  save  by  thee  alone. 


THE   DESCENT   OF  THE    MUSES 

Mr.  Longfellow  wu  one  day  riaiting  Welletley  Col- 
lege, and  waa  aaked  to  write  one  of  his  poems.  He 
begged  for  a  few  moments*  delay,  wrote  this  sonnet 
from  memory,  —  it  had  not  been  printed,  —  and  read  it 
to  the  ladies. 

Nine  sisters,  beautiful  in  form  and  face, 
Came  from  their  convent  on  the  shining 

heights 
Of  Pierus,  the  mountain  of  delights. 
To  dwell  among  the  people  at  its  base. 
Then   seemed   the   world  to  change.     All 

time  and  space, 
Splendor  of  cloudless  days  and  starry 

nights. 
And  men  and  manners,  and  all  sounds 

and  sights. 
Had  a  new  meaning,  a  diviner  grace. 
Proud  were  these  sisters,  but  were  not  too 

proud 
To    teach   in  schools  of  little    country 

towns 
Science  and  song,  and  all  the  arts  that 

please  ; 
So  that  while  housewives  span,  and  farmers 

ploughed. 
Their  comely  daughters,  clad  in  home- 
spun gowns. 
Learned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  Pierides. 


VENICE 

White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy 

nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds 
Of  the  lagoon,  that  fences  thee  and  feeds. 
As  sayeth  thy  old  historian  and  thy  guest ! 
White  water-lily,  cradled  and  caressed 
By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  silt  and 

weeds 
Lifting  thy  golden  filaments  and  seeds, 
Thy  sun-illumined  spires,  thy  crown  and 

crest  I 
White    phantom    city,    whose    untrodden 

streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the 

shifting 
Shadows  of  palaoei  and  strips  of  sky  ; 


I  wait  to  see  thee  vanish  like  the  fleets 
Seen  in  mirage,  or  towers  of  cloud  up- 

liftinfif 
lu  air  their  unsubstantial  masonry. 


THE   POETS 

O  TE  dead  Poets,  who  are  living  still 

Immortal  in  your  verse,  though  life  be 

fled. 
And  ye,  O  livine  Poets,  who  are  dead 
Though  ye  are  uving,  if  neglect  can  kill, 
Tell  me  if  m  the  darkest  hours  of  ill. 
With  drops  of  anguish  falling  fast  and 

red 
From  the  sharp  crown  of  thorns  upon 

your  head. 
Ye  were  not  elad  your  errand  to  fulfil  ? 
Tes  ;  for  the  gift  and  ministry  of  Song 
Have    something    in  them  so  divinely 

sweet. 
It  can  assuage  the  bitterness  of  wrong  ; 
Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street. 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the 

throng. 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

PARKER  CLEAVELAND 

WRITTEN   ON    REVISITING    BRUNSWICK 
IN   THE  SUMMER   OF    1875 

Among  the  many  lives  that  I  have  known. 
None  I  remember  more  serene  and  sweet. 
More  rounded  in  itself  and  more  com- 
plete. 
Than  his,  who  lies  beneath  this  funeral 

stone. 
These  pines,  that  murmur  in  low  monotone, 
These  walks    frequented  by  scholastic 

feet. 
Were  all  his  world  ;  but  in  this  calm 

retreat 
For  him  the  Teacher's  chair  became  a 

throne. 

With  fond  affection  memory  loves  to  dwell 

On  the  old  days,  when  his  example  made 

A  pastime  of  the  toil  of  tongue  and  pen  ; 

And  now,  amid  the  groves  he  loved  so  well 

That  naught  could  lure  him  from  their 

nateful  shade. 
He  sleeps,  but  wakes  elsewhere,  for  God 

hatn  said,  Amen  I 
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THE   HARVEST  MOON 

It    is    the  Harvest  Moon !      On    g^ded 

vanes 
And    roofs    of    villages,    on    woodland 

crests 
And  their  aerial  neighborhoods  of  nests 
Deserted,  on  the  curtained  window-panes 
Of  rooms  where  children  sleep,  on  country 

lanes 
And  harvest-fields,  its  mystic  splendor 

rests  I 
Grone  are  the  birds  that  were  our  summer 

guests  ; 
With  the  last  sheaves  return  the  labor- 
ing wains ! 
All    things    are    symbols  :    the    external 

shows 
Of  Nature    have    their   image    in   the 

mind, 
As  flowers  and  fruits  and  falling  of  the 

leaves  ; 
The  song-birds  leave  us  at  the  summer's 

close, 
Onlv  the  empty  nests  are  left  behind. 
And  pipings   of    the  quail  among  the 

sheaves. 


TO   THE   RIVER   RHONE 

Thou  Royal  River,  bom  of  sun  and  shower 
In    chambers    purple   with   the   Alpine 

glow. 
Wrapped  in  the  spotless  ermine  of  the 

snow 
And  rocked  by  tempests  ! — at  the  ap- 
pointed hour 
Forth,  like  a  steel-clad  horseman  from  a 

tower. 
With  clang  and  clink  of  harness  dost 

thou  go 
To  meet  thy  vassal  torrents,  that  below 
Rush    to    receive    thee    and    obey  thy 

power. 
And  now  thou  movest  in  triumphal  march, 
A  king  among  the  rivers  !     On  thy  way 
A   hundred  towns  await  and   welcome 

thee  ; 
Bridges  uplift  for  thee  the  stately  arch, 
Vineyards  encircle   thee  with  garlands 

gay, 
And  fleets  attend  thy  progress   to  the 

sea! 


THE    THREE     SILENCES    OF 
MOLINOS 

TO  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

Written  to  be  read  at  the  dinner  giren  by  the  pub* 
lialien  of  Th0  Atlaniie Monthly  to  Mr.  whittier  in  honor 
of  his  eerentieth  birthday,  December  18, 1877. 

Thrkb  Silences  there  are :    the  first  of 

speech. 
The    second    of    desire,    the    third    of 

thought ; 
This  is  uie  lore  a  Spanish  monk,  dis- 
traught 
With  dr^uns  and  visions,  was  the  first  to 

teach. 
These  Silences,  commingling    each    with 

each. 
Made  up  the  perfect  Silence  tha|  he 

sought 
And  prayed  for,  and  wherein  at  times  he 

caught 
Mysterious  sounds  from  realms  beyond 

our  reach. 
O  thou,  whose  daily  life  anticipates 
The  life  to  come,  and  in  whose  thought 

and  word 
The  spiritual  world  preponderates, 
Hermit  of  Amesbury !  thou  too  hast  heard 
Voices  and  melodies  from  beyond  the 

gates. 
And  speakest   only  when    thy  soul  is 

stirred ! 

THE  TWO   RIVERS 


Slowly  the  hour-hand  of  the  dock  moyes 

round ; 
So  slowly  that  no  human  eye  hath  power 
To  see  it  move  I    Slowly  in  shine  or 

shower 
The  painted  ship  above  it,  homeward 

bound, 
Sails,  but  seems  motionless,  as  if  a^^und  ; 
Tet  both  arrive  at  last ;  and  in  his  tower 
The  slumberous  watchman  wakes  and 

strikes  the  hour, 
A  mellow,  measured,  melancholy  sound. 
Midnight  I  the  outpost  of  advancing  day  I 
The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night  I 
The  watershed  of  Time,  horn  which  the 

streams 
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Of  Yesterday  and   To-morrow  take  their 

way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light, 
One    to  the  land   of  darkness   and  of 

dreams ! 


II 


O  River  of  Yesterday,  with  corrent  swift 
Through  chasms  descending,  and  soon 

lost  to  sight, 
I  do  not  care  to  follow  in  their  flight 
The  faded   leaves,   that  on  thy   bosom 

drift  I 

0  River  of  To-morrow,  I  uplift 

Mine  eyes,  and  thee  I  follow,  as  the  nis^ht 
Wanes  into  morning,  and  the  dawmng 

light 

Broadens,  and  all  the  shadows  fade  and 
.     shift  I 

1  fullow,  follow,  where  thy  waters  ran 
Through  unfrequented,  unfamiliar  fields. 
Fragrant  with  flowers  and  musical  with 

song; 
Still  follow,  follow  ;  sure  to  meet  the  sun. 
And  confident,  that    what    the    future 

yields 
Will    be  the  right,  unless    myself   be 
wrong. 


Ill 


Yet  not  in  vain,  O  River  of  Yesterday, 
Through  chasms  of  darkness  to  the  deep 

descending, 
I  heard  thee  sobbing  in  the  rain,  and 

blending 
Thy  voice  with  other  voices  far  away. 
1  called  to  thee,  and  yet  thou  wouldst  not 
stay, 
But  turbulent,  and  with  thyself  contend- 

ingi 
And  torrent-like  thy   force   on  pebbles 

spending, 
Thou  wouldst  not  listen  to  a  poet's  lay. 
Tliougbts,  like  a  loud  and  sudden  rush  of 

wings. 
Regrets  and  recollections  of  things  past. 
With  bints  and  prophecies  of  things  to  be. 
And    inspirations,   which,    could    they   be 

things. 
And  stay   with  us,  and  we  coold  hold 

them  fast, 
Were  our  good  angels,  — these  I  owe  to 

thee. 


IV 

And  thou,  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing 
Between  thy  narrow  adamantine  walls. 
But  beantinil,  and  white  with  waterfalls, 
And  wreaths  of  mist,  like  hands  the  patii- 
way  showing  ; 
I  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  morning  blowing, 
I  hear  thy  mighty  voice,  that  calls  and 

calls. 
And  see,  as  Ossian  saw  in  Morven's  halls. 
Mysterious  phantoms,  coming,  beckoning, 
going! 
It  is  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
That  fascinates  us  ;  we  are  children  still. 
Wayward  and  wistful ;  with  one  hand  we 
cling 
To  the  familiar  things  we  call  our  own. 
And  with  the  other,  resolute  of  will. 
Grope  in  the  dark  for  what  the  day  will 
bring. 

BOSTON 

St.  Botolph's  Town  !    GQther  across  the 
plains 
And  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  garb  austere. 
There  came  a  Saxon  monk,  and  founded 

here 
A  Priory,  pillaged  by  marauding  Danes, 
So  that  thereof  no  vestige  now  remains  ; 
Onl  V  a  name,  that,  spoken  loud  and  clear. 
And  echoed  in  another  hemisphere. 
Survives  the  sculptured  walls  and  painted 
panes. 
St.  Botolph's  Town  !    Far  over  leagues  of 
land 
And  leagues  of  sea  looks  forth  its  noble 

tower. 
And  far  around  the  chiming  bells  are 
heard ; 
So  may  that  sacred  name  forever  stand 
A  landmark,  and  a  symbol  of  the  power, 
That  lies  concentred  in  a  single  word. 


ST.  JOHN'S,  CAMBRIDGE 

The  memorial  ch«pelof  St.  John's,  erected  br  Robert 
Heeu  Mmoo  in  connection  with  the  Bpiecopu  Tbeolo- 
gieel  School,  ■Unda  cloae  by  the  home  of  Mr.  Loaflelloir. 


I  STAND  beneath  the  tree,  whose  branches 
shade 
Thy  western    window,   Chapel    of   St 
John  ! 
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All  i  hear  its  leaves  repeat  their  benison 
On  hi  i:    whose  hand  thy  stones  memorial 
la;-     ; 
i     I.  I  1  •    ember  one  of  whom  was  said 
'  II   iW    V  orld's  darkest  hour,  **  Behold 

ihy      n ! " 
\ ;  hI   t '  i .  >  a  living  still,  and  wandering  on 
' .  i  .V  au ,  ^  f or  the  advent  long  delayed. 
Ko'    mUv  lo:.    les  of  the  apostles  teach 
L*     >)'^  ve  and  light,  but  these  ex- 
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pg  boughs    with  all  their 
I'dore, 
I ,; 'i  '.ge  clear  as  human  speech, 
*  i  i      u  ,  -<>  of  uod,  that  passeth  under- 

h"  u    i  al.i.it^  '.\':h  you  forevermore  !" 


ODS 

Oh  t'iHi  a  ^         .vould  sing  itself  to  me 
Ou   •  I  ^'  .  aeart  of  Nature,  or  the  heart 
Of  i.  -II,  the  child  of  Nature,  not  of  Art, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  salt  as  the  salt  sea, 
With  just  enough  of  bitterness  to  be 
A  medicine  to  this  sluggish  mood,  and 

start 
The  life-blood  in  my  veins,  and  so  impart 
Healing  and  help  in  this  dull  lethargy  ! 
Alas  !  not  always  doth  the  breath  of  song 
Breathe  on  us.    It  is  like  the  wind  that 

bloweth 
At  its  own  will,  not  ours,  nor  tarrieth  long ; 
We  hear  the  sound   thereof,  but  no  man 
knoweth 
From  whence  it  comes,  so  sadden   and 

swift  and  strong. 
Nor  whither  in  its  wayward  course  it 
g^th. 


WOODSTOCK  PARK 

Here  in  a  little  rustic  hermitage 
Alfred  the  Saxon  King,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Postponed    the  cares  of    king-craft    to 

translate 
The  Consolations  of  the  Roman  sage. 
Here  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  ripe  old  age 
Wrote  the  unrivalled  Tales,  which  soon 

or  late 
The  venturous  hand  that  strives  to  imitate 
Vanquished  must  fall  on  the  unfinished 
page. 


Two  kings  were  they,  who  ruled  by  right 
divine. 
And  both  supreme  ;  one  in  the  realm  of 

Truth, 
One  in  the  realm  of  Fiction  and  of  Song. 
What  prince  hereditary  of  their  line, 
Uprising  in  the  strength  and  flush  of 

youth. 
Their  glory  shall  inherit  and  prolong  ? 


THE   FOUR   PRINCESSES  AT 
WILNA 

A   PHOTOGRAPH 

Sweet  faces,  that  from  pictured  casements 
lean 
As  from  a  castle  window,  looking  down 
On  some  gay  pageant  passing  though  a 

town. 
Yourselves    the   fairest  figures    in    the 
scene ; 
With  what  a  gentle  grace,  with  what  serene 
Unconsciousness    ye    wear    the    triple 

crown 
Of  youth  and  beauty  and  the  fair  re- 
nown 
Of  a  great  name,  that  ne'er  hath  tarnished 
been  ! 
From  your  soft  eyes,  so  innocent  and  sweet. 
Four  spirits,  sweet  and  innocent  as  they. 
Gaze  on  the  world  below,  the  sky  above  ; 
Hark  I  there  is  some  one  singing  in  the 
street ; 
**  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love !  these  three," 

he  seems  to  say  ; 
**  These  three  ;  and  greatest  of  the  three 
is  Love." 


HOLIDAYS 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart ; 
The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 
When   the  full  river  of    feeling  over- 
flows ;  — 
The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close  ; 
The  sudden  joys  that  out  of  darkness 

start 
As  flames  from  ashes  ;  swift  desires  that 

dart 
Like  swallows  singing  down  each  wind 
that  blows ! 
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White  as  the  gleam  of  a  receding  sail, 
White  as  a  cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in 


air. 


White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream, 
These  tender  memories  are  ;  —  a  fairy  tale 
Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not 

where, 
But  lovely  as  a  landscape  in  a  dream. 


WAPENTAKE 

TO   ALFRED   TENNYSON 

Poet  1 1  come  to  touch  thy  lance  with  mine  ; 
Not  as  a  knight,  who  on  the  listed  field 
Of  tourney  touched  his  adversary's  shield 
In  token  of  defiance,  but  in  si^ 

Of  homage  to  the  mastery,  which  is  thine. 
In  English  song ;   nor  will  I  keep  con- 
cealed, 
And  voiceless  as  a  rivulet  frost-eongealed. 
My  admiration  for  thy  verse  divine. 

Not  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  song, 
Who  craze  the  brain  with  their  (Mlirious 

dance. 
Art  thou,  O  sweet  historian  of  the  heart  I 

Therefore   to   thee  the   laurel  -  leaves   be- 
long, 
To  thee  our  love  and  our  allegiance, 
For  thy  allegiance  to  the  poevs  art. 


THE   BROKEN    OAR 

*'  NoTember  13, 1864.  8Uj  at  home  and  ponder  apon 
Dante.  I  am  frequently  tempted  to  write  upon  my 
work  the  inscription  found  upon  an  oar  caat  on  the 
coaat  of  Iceland, — 

Ojt  war  ek  data  durek  tiro  thick. 

Oft  was  I  weary  when  I  tugged  at  thee.** 

Once  upon  Iceland's  solitary  strand 

A  poet  wandered  with  his  book  and  pen, 


Seeking  some  final  word,  some  sweet 

Amen, 
Wherewith  to  close  the  volume  in  his 

hand. 
The  billows  rolled  and  plunged  upon  the 

sand. 
The  circling  sea-g^lls  swept  beyond  his 

ken, 
And  from  the  parting  cloud-rack  now  and 

then 
Flashed  the  red  sunset  over  sea  and  land 
Then  by  the  billows  at  his  feet  was  tossed 
A  broken  oar ;  and  carved  thereon  he 

read: 
*^Oft  was  I  weary,  when  I   toiled  at 

thee  ; " 
And  like  a  man,  who  findeth  what  was  lost, 
He  wrote  the  words,  then  lifted  up  his 

head. 
And  flung  his  useless  pen  into  the  sea. 


THE   CROSS   OF   SNOW 

In  the  long,  sleepless  watches  of  the  night, 
A  gentle  face  —  the  face  of  one  long 

dead  — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where  roand 

its  head 
The  night-lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale  light. 
Here  in  this  room  she  died  ;  and  soul  more 
white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was  led 
To  its  repose  ;  nor  can  in  books  be  read 
The  legend  of  a  life  more  benedight. 
There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  West 
That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines 
IHsplavs  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
Such  IS  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 
These  eighteen  years,  through  all   the 

changing  scenes 
And  seasons,  changeless  since  the  day 
she  died. 
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FLIGHT  THE   FOURTH 


Tb*  flnt  draft  of  the  first  poem  was  made  March  30, 
1874.    It  did  not  satisfy  the  poet,  for  lie  wrote,  April  2: 

CHARLES   SUMNER 

Garlands  upon  his  grave 
And  flowers  upon  his  hearse. 
And  to  the  tender  heart  and  brave 
The  tribute  of  this  verse. 

His  was  the  troubled  life, 
The  conflict  and  the  pain, 
The  grief,  the  bitterness  of  strife. 
The  honor  without  stain. 

Like  Winkelried,  he  took 
Into  his  manly  breast 
The  sheaf  of  hostile  spears,  and  broke 
A  path  for  the  oppressed. 

Then  from  the  fatal  field 
Upon  a  nation's  heart 
Borne  like  a  warrior  on  his  shield  !  — 
So  should  the  brave  depart. 

Death  takes  us  by  surprise, 
And  stays  our  hurrying  feet ; 
The  great  design  unfinished  lies, 
Our  lives  are  incomplete. 

But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  in  the  stream. 

Alike  are  life  and  death. 
When  life  in  death  survives. 
And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still     travelling    downward    from    the 
sky, 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


**  I  hare  been  trying  to  write  aomethliig  about  Banmer. 
bat  to  little  purpoee.    I  cannot  collect  my  faoultlea.** 

TRAVELS   BY  THE  FIRESIDE 

Written  October  7, 1874,  as  introduction  to  the  series 
of  Tolumes,  Poems  o/  Plaee*,  edited  by  Mr.  LongteUow. 

The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast. 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past, 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 

It  drives  me  in  u[A>n  mvself 

And  to  the  fireside  gleams, 
To  pleasant  books  that  crowd  my  shelf. 

And  still  more  pleasant  dreams. 

I  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 

Of  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
And  the  bright  days  when  I  was  young 

Come  thronging  back  to  me. 

In  fancy  I  can  hear  again 

The  Alpine  torrent's  roar. 
The  mule-bells  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  sea  at  Elsinore. 

I  see  the  convent's  gleamine  wall 
Rise  from  its  s:roves  of  pine. 

And  towers  of  old  cathednds  tall, 
And  castles  by  the  Rhine. 

I  journey  on  by  park  and  spire. 

Beneath  centennial  trees. 
Through  fields  with  poppies  all  on  fire, 

And  gleams  of  distant  seas. 

I  fear  no  more  the  dust  and  heat. 

No  more  I  feel  fatigue. 
While  journeying  with  another's  feet 

O'er  many  a  lengthening  league. 

Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land, 
And  toil  through  various  climes, 

I  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand 
Reading  these  poets'  rhymes. 

From  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 
Beneath  each  changing  zone. 

And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes, 
Better  than  with  mine  own. 
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LAKE  OF  COMO 


No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks 
The  silence  of  the  summer  day. 

As  by  the  loveliest  of  all  lakes 
I  while  the  idle  hours  away. 

I  pace  the  leafy  colonnade, 

Where  level  branches  of  the  plane 

Above  me  weave  a  roof  of  shade 
Impervious  to  the  sun  and  rain. 

At  times  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
Flutters  the  lazy  leaves  o'erhead, 

And  gleams  of  sunshine  toss  and  flare 
Like  torches  down  the  path  I  tread. 

By  Somariva's  garden  gate 

I  make  the  marble  stairs  my  seat, 

And  bear  the  water,  as  I  wait, 
Lapping  the  steps  beneath  my  feet. 

The  undulation  sinks  and  swells 

Along  the  stony  parapets, 
And  far  away  the  floating  bells 

Tinkle  upon  the  fisher's  nets. 

Silent  and  slow,  by  tower  and  town 
The  freighted  barges  come  and  go. 

Their  pendent  shadows  gliding  down 
By  town  and  tower  submerged  below. 

The  hills  sweep  upward  from  the  shore, 
With  villas  scattered  one  by  one 

Upon  their  wooded  spurs,  and  lower 
Bellaggio  blazing  in  the  sun. 

And  dimly  seen,  a  tangled  mass 
Of  walls  and  woods,  of  light  and  shade, 

Stands,  beckoning  up  the  Stelvio  Pass, 
Varenna  with  its  white  cascade. 

I  ask  myself,  Is  this  a  dream  ? 

Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  ? 
Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 

And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ? 

Sweet  vision  !     Do  not  fade  away  : 
Linger,  until  my  heart  shall  tiUce 

Into  itself  the  summer  day. 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake  ; 


Linger,  until  upon  my  brain 

Is  stamped  an  image  of  the  scene  ; 

Then  fade  into  the  air  again. 
And  be  as  if  thou  hadst  not  been. 


MONTE   CASSINO 


TERRA  DI   LAVORO 

Beautiful  valley  I  through  whose  ver- 
dant meads 

Unheard  the  Grarigliano  glides  along  ;  — 
The  Liris,  nurse  of  rushes  and  of  reeds, 

The  river  taciturn  of  classic  song. 

The  Land  of  Labor  and  the  Land  of  Rest, 
Where  medissval  towns  are  white  on  all 

The  hillsides,  and  where  every  mountain's 
crest 
Is  an  Etrurian  or  a  B,oman  wall. 

There  is  Alagna,  where  Pope  Boniface 
Was  dragged  with  contumely  from  his 
throne  ; 

Sciarra  Colonna,  was  that  day's  disgrace 
The  Pontiff's  only,  or  in  part  thine  own  ? 

There  is  Ceprano,  where  a  renegade 

Was    each    Apulian,    as    great    Dante 
saith« 
When    Manfred    by  his  men-at-arms  be- 
trayed 
Spurred  on  to  Benevento  and  to  death. 

There  is  Aauinnm,  the  old  Volscian  town, 
Where  Juvenal  was  bom,  whose  lurid 
light 
Still    hovers  o'er    his  birthplace  like  the 
crown 
Of  splendor  seen  o'er  cities  in  the  night. 

Doubled  the  splendor  is,  that  in  its  streets 
The    Angelic    Doctor  as    a   school-boy 
pkyed. 
And  dreamed  perhaps  the  dreams,  that  he 
repeats 
In  ponderous  folios  for  scholastics  made. 

And  there,  uplifted,  like  a  passing  cloud 
That    pauses    on    a    mountain    summit 
high, 

Monte  Cassino's  convent  rears  its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 
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Well  I  remember  how  on  foot  I  climbed 

The  stony  pathway  leading  to  its  gate  ; 
Above,     the     convent    bells   for   vespers 
chimed, 
Below,  the  darkening  town  grew  deso- 
late. 

Well  I  remember  the  low  arch  and  dark, 
The  courtyard  with  its  well,  the  terrace 
wide. 
From  which,  far  down,  the  valley  like  a 
park. 
Veiled  in  the  evening  mists,  was  dim  de- 
scried. 

The  day  was  dying,  and  with  feeble  hands 
Caressed  the  mountain-tops  ;  the  vales 
between 
Darkened  ;  the  river  in  the  meadow-lands 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  sword,  and  was  not 
seen. 

The  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep, 
So  full  of  rest  it  seemed  ;  each  passing 
tread 

Was  a  reverberation  from  the  deep 
Recesses  of  the  ages  that  are  dead. 

For,  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago, 
Benedict  fleeing  from  the  rates  of  Rome, 

A  youth  disgusted  with  its  vice  and  woe. 
Sought    in   these  mountain  solitudes  a 
home. 

He  founded  here  his  Convent  and  his  Rule 
Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted  work 
as  prayer  ; 
The  pen  became  a  clarion,  and  his  school 
Flamed  like  a  beacon  in  the  midnight 
air. 

What  though  Boccaccio,  in  his    reckless 
way, 

Mocking  the  lazy  brotherhood,  deplores 
The  illuminated  manuscripts,  that  lay 

Tom  and  neglected  on  the  dusty  floors  ? 

Boccaccio  was  a  novelist,  a  child 
Of  fancy  and  of  fiction  at  the  best ! 

This  the  urbane  librarian  said,  and  smiled 
Incredulous,  as  at  some  idle  jest. 

Upon  such  themes  as  these,  with  one  young 
friar 
I  sat  conversing  late  into  the  night. 


Till  in  its  cavernous  chimney  the  wood-fire 
Had   burnt  its   heart  out  like   mn  an- 
chorite. 

And  then  translated,  in  my  convent  cell. 
Myself  yet  not  myself,  m  dreams  I  lay. 

And,  as  a  monk  who  hears  the  matin  bell, 
Started  from  sleep  ;  —  already  it  was 
day. 

From  the  high  window  I  beheld  the  scene 
On  which  Saint    Benedict    so  oft  had 
gazed,  — 
The  mountains  and  the  valley  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  bright  sun, — and  stood  as  one 
amazed. 

Gray  mists  were  rolling,  rising,  vanishing ; 

Ijie  woodlands  glistened  with  their  jew- 
elled crowns ; 
Far  off  the  mellow  bells  began  to  ring 

For  matins  in  the  half -awakened  towns. 

The  conflict  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
The  ideal  and  the  actual  in  our  life, 

As  on  a  field  of  battle  held  me  fast, 

Where  this  world  and  the  next  world 
were  at  strife. 

For,  as  the  valley  from  its  sleep  awoke, 
I  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam 

Toss  to  the  morning  air  their  plumes  of 
smoke. 
And  woke,  as  one  awaketh  from  adraun. 


AMALFI 

Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 

Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 

Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meety 

Where  amid  her  mulberry-trees 

Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat. 

Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 

In  the  tideless  summer  seas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town. 

From  its  fountains  in  the  hills. 

Tumbling  through  the  narrow  gorge. 

The  Canneto  rushes  down. 

Turns  the  great  wheels  of  the  millsy 

Lifts  the  hammers  of  the  forge. 

T  is  a  stairway,  not  a  street, 
That  ascends  the  deep  ravine. 
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Where  the  torrent  leaps  between 
Rocky  walls  that  almost  meet. 
Toiling  up  from  stair  to  stair 
Peasant  girls  their  burdens  bear  ; 
Sunburnt  daughters  of  the  soil. 
Stately  figures  tall  and  straight, 
What  inexorable  fate 
Dooms  them  to  this  life  of  toil  ? 

Lord  of  vineyards  and  of  lands, 
Far  above  the  convent  stands. 
On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 
Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands. 
Placid,  satisfied,  serene, 
Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof  ; 
Wondering  unto  what  g^ood  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend, 
And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  pain. 
And  the  sordid  love  of  gain. 
And  as  indolent  as  he. 

Where  are  now  the  freighted  barks 
From  the  marts  of  east  and  west  ? 
Where  the  knights  in  iron  sarks 
Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Glove  of  steel  upon  the  hand. 
Cross  of  crimson  on  the  breast  ? 
Where  the  pomp  of  camp  and  court  ? 
Where  the  pilgrims  with  their  prayers  ? 
Where  the  merchants  with  their  wares, 
And  their  g^lant  brig^tines 
Sailing  safely  into  port 
Chased  by  corsair  Algerines  ? 

Vanished  like  a  fleet  of  cloud. 
Like  a  passing  trumpet-blast, 
Are  those  splendors  of  the  past. 
And  the  commerce  and  the  crowd  I 
Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  seas 
Lie  the  ancient  wharves  and  quays. 
Swallowed  by  the  engulfing  waves  ; 
Silent  streets  and  vacant  halls, 
Ruined  roofs  and  towers  and  walls  ; 
Hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes 
Deep  the  sunken  city  lies  : 
Even  cities  have  their  graves  ! 

This  is  an  enchanted  land  I 
Round  the  headlands  far  away 
Sweeps  the  blue  Salernian  bay 
With  its  sickle  of  white  sand  : 
Further  still  and  furthermost 
On  the  dim  discovered  coast 


PsBstum  with  its  ruins  lies. 
And  its  roses  all  in  bloom 
Seem  to  tinge  the  fatal  skies 
Of  that  lonely  land  of  doom. 

On  his  terrace,  high  in  air, 
Nothine  doth  the  good  monk  care 
For  such  worldly  themes  as  these. 
From  the  garden  just  below 
Little  puffs  of  perfume  blow. 
And  a  sound  is  in  his  ears 
Of  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
In  the  shiniuff  chestnut  trees  ; 
Nothing  else  he  heeds  or  hears. 
All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon 
In  the  happy  afternoon  ; 
Slowly  o'er  his  senses  creep 
The  encroaching  waves  of  sleep. 
And  he  sinks  as  sank  the  town, 
Unresisting,  fathoms  down. 
Into  caverns  cool  and  deep ! 

Walled  about  with  drifts  of  snow. 
Hearing  the  fierce  north-wind  blow, 
Seeine  all  the  landscape  white 
And  we  river  cased  in  ice. 
Comes  this  memory  of  deHght, 
Comes  this  vision  unto  me 
Of  a  long-lost  Paradise 
In  the  liuid  beyond  the  sea. 


THE   SERMON   OF   ST.   FRANCIS 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air, 
A  shaft  of  sonei  a  wing^  prayer. 
As  if  a  soul  released  from  pain 
Were  flying  back  to  heaven  again. 

St.  Francis  heard  :  it  was  to  him 
An  emblem  of  the  Seraphim  ; 
The  upward  motion  of  the  fire, 
The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 

Aronnd  Assisi's  convent  gate 

The  birds,  God's  poor  who  cannot  wait. 

From    moor    ana    mere    and    darksome 

wood 
Come  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food. 

«  O  brother  birds,"  St.  Francis  said, 
"  Te  come  to  me  and  ask  for  bread. 
But  not  with  bread  alone  to-day 
Shall  ye  be  fed  and  sent  away. 
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**  Te  shall  be  fed,  ye  happy  birds, 

With  manna  of  celestial  words  ; 

Not  mine,  though  mine  they  seem  to  be, 

Not  mine,  though  they  be  spoken  through  me. 

"  Oh,  doubly  are  ye  bound  to  praise 
The  great  Creator  in  your  lays  ; 
He  giveth  you  your  plumes  of  down. 
Tour  crimson  hoods,  your  cloaks  of  brown. 


•*  He  giveth  you  your  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high, 
And  careth  for  you  everywhere. 
Who  for  yourselves  so  little  care  I 


f» 


With  flutter  of  swift  wings  and  songs 
Together  rose  the  feathered  throngs. 
And  singing  scattered  far  apart ; 
Deep  peace  was  in  St.  Francis'  heart. 

He  knew  not  if  the  brotherhood 
His  homily  had  understood  ; 
He  only  knew  that  to  one  ear 
The  meaning  of  his  words  was  clear. 


BELISARIUS 

I  AM  poor  and  old  and  blind  ; 
The  sun  burns  me,  and  the  wind 

Blows  through  the  city  gate, 
And  covers  me  with  dust 
From  the  wheels  of  the  august 

Justinian  the  Great. 

It  was  for  him  I  chased 

The  Persians  o'er  wild  and  waste, 

As  General  of  the  East ; 
Night  after  night  I  lay 
In  their  camps  of  yesterday  ; 

Their  forage  was  my  feast. 

For  him,  with  sails  of  red, 
And  torches  at  mast-head, 

Piloting  the  great  fleet, 
I  swept  the  Afric  coasts 
And  scattered  the  Vandal  hosts. 

Like  dust  in  a  windy  street. 

For  him  I  won  again 

The  Ausonian  realm  and  reign, 

Rome  and  Parthenope  ; 
And  all  the  land  was  mine 
From  the  summits  of  Apennine 

To  the  shores  of  either  sea. 


For  him,  in  my  feeble  age, 
I  dared  the  battle's  rage. 

To  save  Byzantium's  state, 
When  the  tents  of  Zabergan 
Like  snow-drifts  overran 

The  road  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  for  this,  for  this,  behold  ! 
Infirm  and  blind  and  old. 

With  gray,  uncovered  head, 
Beneath  the  very  arch 
Of  mv  triumphal  march, 

I  stand  and  beg  my  bread  t 

Methinks  I  still  can  hear. 
Sounding  distinct  and  near. 

The  Vandal  monarch's  cry. 
As,  captive  and  disgraced. 
With  majestic  step  ne  paced,  — 

"All,  aU  is  Vanity!" 

Ah !  vainest  of  all  things 
Is  the  gratitude  of  kings ; 

The  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
Are  but  the  clatter  of  feet 
At  midnight  in  the  street, 

Hollow  and  restless  and  load. 

But  the  bitterest  disgrace 
Is  to  see  forever  the  face 
Of  the  Monk  of  Ephesus  ! 
The  unconquerable  will 
This,  too,  can  bear  ;  —  I  still 
Am  Belisarius ! 


SONGO  RIVER 

Bongo  BItct  is  a  winding  itrMuii  wbioh  oonneeti  Laika 
Bebiigo  witti  Long  Lake  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine. 
Among  the  early  literary  {dans  of  Mr.  Longfdlow  waa 
one  for  a  proee  tale,  the  acene  of  which  waa  to  be  laid 
near  Lake  Sebago.  Thia  poem  waa  written  September 
18, 1876,  after  a  riait  to  the  river  in  the  aummer  then 
doaing. 

Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream. 

Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream. 

Winding    slow     through     bush    and 

brake, 
Links  together  lake  and  lake. 

Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  shelf. 
Ever  doubling  on  itself 
Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow 
That  it  hardly  seems  to  flow. 
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Never  errant  knight  of  old, 
Lost  in  woodland  or  on  wold, 
Such  a  winding  path  pursued 
Through  the  sylvan  sotitude. 

Never  school-boy,  in  his  quest 
After  hazel-nut  or  nest, 
Through  the  forest  in  and  out 
Wandered  loitering  thus  about. 

In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 
Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 
Hang  inverted,  and  between 
Floating  cloud  or  sky  serene. 

Swift  or  swallow  on  the  wing 
Seeins  the  only  living  thing, 
Or  the  loon,  that  laughs  and  flies 
Down  to  those  reflected  skies. 

Silent  stream  I  thy  Indian  name 
Unfamiliar  is  to  fame  ; 


For  thou  hidest  here  alone, 
Well  content  to  be  unknown. 

But  thy  tranquil  waters  teach 
Wisdom  deep  as  human  speech. 
Moving  without  haste  or  noise 
In  unbroken  equipoise. 

Though  thou  tumest  no  busy  mill, 
And  art  ever  calm  and  still, 
Even  thy  silence  seems  to  say 
To  the  traveller  on  his  way :  — 

'*  Traveller,  hurrjring  from  the  heat 
Of  the  citv,  stay  thy  feet  I 
Rest  awhile,  nor  longer  waste 
Life  with  inconsiderate  haste  I 

**  Be  not  like  a  stream  that  brawls 
Loud  with  shallow  waterfalls, 
But  in  quiet  self-control 
Link  together  soul  and  soul." 
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Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!     7\im  round  and 

round 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound : 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away  I 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  day  I 

Thus  sang  the  Potter  at  his  task 

Beneath  the  blossoming  hawthorn-tree. 

While  o*er  his  features,  like  a  mask. 

The  quilted  sunshine  and  leaf-shade 

Moved,  as  the  boughs  above  him  swayed, 

And  clothed  him,  till  be  seemed  to  be 

A  figure  woven  in  tapestry. 

So  sumptuously  was  he  arrayed 

In  that  magnificent  attire 

Of  sable  tissue  flaked  with  fire. 

Like  a  magician  he  appeared, 

A  conjurer  without  book  or  beard  ; 

And  while  he  plied  his  magic  art  — 

For  it  was  magical  to  me  — 

I  stood  in  silence  and  apart. 

And  wondered  more  and  more  to  see 

That  shapeless,  lifeless  mass  of  clay 

Rise  up  to  meet  the  master's  hand, 

And  now  contract  and  now  expand. 

And  even  his  slightest  touch  obey ; 


While  ever  in  a  thoughtful  mood 
He  sang  his  ditty,  and  at  times 
Whistled  a  tune  between  the  rhymes, 
As  a  melodious  interlude. 

Turn ,  turn,  my  wheel !  All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange  ; 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  ; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  uxine. 
The  mist  and  doud  will  turn  to  rain. 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again, 

To-morrow  be  to^ay. 

Thns  still  the  Potter  sang,  and  still. 
By  some  unconscious  act  of  will. 
The  melody  and  even  the  words 
Were  intermingled  with  my  thought, 
As  bits  of  colorod  thread  are  caught 
And  woven  into  nests  of  birds. 
And  thus  to  regions  far  remote, 
Beyond  the  ocean's  vast  expanse, 
This  wizard  in  the  motley  coat 
Transported  me  on  wings  of  sone. 
And  by  the  northern  shores  of  France 
Bore  me  with  restless  speed  along. 

What  land  is  this  that  seems  to  be 
A  mingling  of  the  land  and  tea  ? 
This  liuid  of  sluioei,  dikes,  and  dunea  ? 
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This  water-net,  that  tessellates 

The  landscape  ?  this  unending  maze 

Of  gardens,  through  whose  latticed  gates 

The  imprisoned  pinks  and  tulips  gaze  ; 

Where  in  long  summer  afternoons 

The  sunshine,  softened  hy  the  haze, 

Comes  streaming  down  as  through  a  screen  ; 

Where  over  fields  and  pastures  green 

The  painted  ships  float  high  in  air, 

And  over  all  and  everywhere 

The  sails  of  windmills  sink  and  soar 

Like  wings  of  sea-gulls  on  the  shore  ? 

What  land  is  this  ?    Yon  pretty  town 
Is  Delft,  with  all  its  wares  displayed  ; 
The  pride,  the  market-place,  the  crown 
And  centre  of  the  Potter's  trade. 
See  !  every  house  and  room  b  bright 
With  glimmers  of  reflected  light 
From  plates  that  on  the  dresser  shine  ; 
Flagons  to  foam  with  Flemish  beer. 
Or  sparkle  with  the  Rhenish  wine. 
And  pilgrim  flasks  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
And  ships  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
And  tankaras  pewter  topped,  and  queer 
With  comic  mask  and  musketeer  ! 
Each  hospitable  chinmey  smiles 
A  welcome  from  its  painted  tiles  ; 
The  parlor  walls,  the  chamber  floors, 
The  stairways  and  the  corridors. 
The  borders  of  the  garden  walks, 
Are  beautiful  with  nideless  flowers. 
That  never  droop  in  winds  or  showers. 
And  never  wither  on  their  stalks. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !    All  life  is  brief; 
What  now  is  bud  will  soon  be  leaf 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay  ; 
The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 

And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

Now  southward  through  the  air  I  glide. 
The  song  my  only  pursuivant. 
And  see  across  the  landscape  wide 
The  blue  Cbarente,  upon  whose  tide 
The  belfries  and  the  spires  of  Saintes 
Ripple  and  rock  from  side  to  side, 
As,  when  an  earthquake  rends  its  walls, 
A  crumbling  city  reels  and  falls. 

Who  is  it  in  the  suburbs  here. 
This  Potter,  working  with  such  cheer. 
In  this  mean  house,  this  mean  attire. 
His  manly  features  bronzed  with  fire, 


Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day  ? 
This  madman,  as  the  people  say. 
Who  breaks  his  tables  and  his  chairs 
To  feed  his  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 
Who  goes  unfed  if  they  are  fed. 
Nor  who  may  live  if  they  are  dead  ? 
This  alchemist  with  hollow  cheeks 
And  sunken,  searching  eyes,  who  seeks, 
By  mingled  earths  and  ores  combined 
With  potency  of  fire,  to  find 
Some  new  enamel,  hard  and  bright. 
His  dream,  his  passion,  his  delight  ? 

0  Palissy  !  within  thy  breast 
Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest ; 
Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds. 

That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits, 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds. 
Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates  I 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !     This  earthen  Jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar; 

And  shall  it  to  the  Potter  say. 
What  makest  thou  f     Thou  hast  no  hand  t 
As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Creator  planned. 
Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

Still  guided  by  the  dreamy  song. 

As  in  a  trance  I  float  along 

Above  the  I^^renean  chain. 

Above  the  fields  and  farms  of  Spain, 

Above  the  bright  Majorcan  isle 

That  lends  its  softened  name  to  art,  — 

A  spot,  a  dot  upon  the  chart. 

Whose  little  towns,  red-roofed  vnth  tile, 

Are  ruby-lustred  with  the  light 

Of  blazing  furnaces  by  night. 

And  crowned  by  day  with  wreaths  of  smoke. 

Then  eastward,  waited  in  my  flight 

On  my  enchanter's  magic  cloak, 

1  sail  across  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
Into  the  land  of  Italy, 

And  o'er  the  vnndy  Apennines, 
Mantled  and  musical  with  pines. 

The  palaces,  the  princely  halls. 
The  doors  of  houses  and  the  walls 
Of  churches  and  of  belfry  towers. 
Cloister  and  castle,  street  and  mart. 
Are  garlanded  and  gay  with  flowers 
That  blossom  in  the  fields  of  art. 
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Here  Gubbio's  workBhops  gleam  and  glow 
With  brilliant,  iridescent  dyes, 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
The  cobalt  blue  of  summer  skies  ; 
And  vase  and  scutcheon,  cup  and  plate. 
In  perfect  finish  emulate 
Faenza,  Florence,  Pesaro. 

Forth  from  Urbino's  gate  there  came 

A  youth  with  the  angelic  name 

Of  Raphael,  in  form  and  face 

Himself  angelic,  and  divine 

In  arts  of  color  and  desig^. 

From  him  Francesco  Xanto  caught 

Something  of  his  transcendent  grace, 

And  into  fictile  fabrics  wroueht 

Suggestions  of  the  master's  thought. 

Nor  less  Maestro  Giorgio  shines 

With  madre-perl  and  golden  lines 

Of  arabesques,  and  interweaves 

His  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves 

About  some  landscape,  shaded  brown, 

With  olive  tints  on  rock  and  town. 

Behold  this  cup  within  whose  bowl. 
Upon  a  ground  of  deepest  blue 
With  yellow-lustred  stars  o'erlaid, 
Colors  of  every  tint  and  hue 
Mingle  in  one  harmonious  whole  I 
With  large  blue  eyes  and  steadfast  gaze, 
Her  yellow  hair  in  net  and  braid, 
Necklace  and  ear-rings  all  ablaze 
With  golden  lustre  o^r  the  glaze, 
A  woman's  portrait ;  on  the  scroll, 
Cana,  the  Beautiful  I     A  name 
Forgotten  save  for  such  brief  fame 
As  this  memorial  can  bestow,  — 
A  gift  some  lover  long  ago 
Gave  with  his  heart  to  this  fair  dame. 

A  nobler  title  to  renown 
Is  thine,  O  pleasant  Tuscan  town. 
Seated  beside  the  Amo's  stream  ; 
Fur  Luca  della  Robbia  there 
Created  forms  so  wondrous  fair. 
They  made  thy  sovereignty  supreme. 
These  choristers  with  lips  of  stone. 
Whose  music  is  not  heard,  but  seen. 
Still  chant,  as  from  their  organ-screen. 
Their  Maker's  praise  ;  nor  these  alone, 
But  the  more  fragile  forms  of  clay. 
Hardly  less  beautiful  than  they, 
These  saints  and  angels  that  adorn 
The  walls  of  hospitals,  and  tell 
The  story  of  good  deeids  so  well 


That  poverty  seems  less  forlorn. 
And  life  more  like  a  holiday. 

Here  in  this  old  neglected  church, 
That  long  eludes  the  traveller's  search, 
Lies  the  dead  bishop  on  his  tomb  ; 
Earth  upon  earth  he  slumbering  lies. 
Life-like  and  death-like  in  the  gloom  ; 
Garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  bloom 
And  foliage  deck  his  resting-place  ; 
A  shadow  in  the  sightless  eyes, 
A  pallor  on  the  patient  face. 
Made  perfect  by  the  furnace  heat ; 
All  earthly  passions  and  desires 
Burnt  out  by  purgatorial  fires  ; 
Seeming  to  say,  "  Our  years  are  fleet. 
And  to  the  weary  death  is  sweet.'' 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all 

The  ornaments  on  tomb  or  wall 

That  grace  the  fair  Ausonian  shores 

Are  those  the  faithful  earth  restores, 

Near  some  Apnlian  town  concealed, 

In  vineyard  or  in  harvest  field,  — 

Vases  and  urns  and  bas-reliefs, 

Memorials  of  forgotten  griefs. 

Or  records  of  heroic  deeds 

Of  demigods  and  mighty  chiefs  : 

Figures  that  almost  move  and  speak. 

And,  buried  amid  mould  and  weeds. 

Still  in  their  attitudes  attest 

The  presence  of  the  graceful  Greek,  — 

Achilles  in  his  armor  dressed, 

Alcides  with  the  Cretan  bull, 

And  Aphrodite  with  her  boy. 

Or  lovely  Helena  of  Troy, 

Still  living  and  still  beautifuL 

Turn,  tum,  my  wheel  I    *Tu  nature't  plan 
The  child  should  grow  mio  the  marif 

The  man  grow  wrinkled^  old^  and  gray 
In  youth  the  heart  exults  and  sings, 
The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings  ; 
In  age  the  cricket  chirps^  and  brings 

The  harvest-home  of  day. 

And  now  the  winds  that  southward  blow. 
And  cool  the  hot  Sicilian  isle. 
Bear  me  away.    I  see  below 
The  long  line  of  the  libyan  Nile, 
Flooding  and  feeding  the  parched  lands 
With  annual  ebb  and  ovei^ow, 
A  fallen  palm  whose  branches  lie 
Beneath  the  Abyssinian  sky. 
Whose  roots  are  in  Egyptian  sands. 
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On  either  bank  huge  water-wheels, 
Belted  with  jars  and  dripping  weeds, 
Send  forth  their  melancholy  moans, 
As  if,  in  their  gray  mantles  hid. 
Dead  anchorites  of  the  Thebaid 
Knelt  on  the  shore  and  told  their  beads. 
Beating  their  breasts  with  loud  appeals 
And  penitential  tears  and  groans. 

This  city,  walled  and  thickly  set 
With  glittering  mosque  and  minaret, 
Is  Cairo,  in  whose  gay  bazaars 
The  dreaming  traveller  first  inhales 
The  perfume  of  Arabian  gales. 
And  sees  the  fabulous  earthen  jars, 
Huge  as  were  those  wherein  the  miaid 
Morgiana  found  the  Forty  Thieves 
Concealed  in  midnight  ambuscade  ; 
And  seeing,  more  than  half  believes 
The  fascinating  tales  that  run 
Through  all  the  Thousand  Nights  and  One, 
Told  by  the  fair  Scheherezade. 

More  strange  and  wonderful  than  these 
Are  the  Egyptian  deities, 
Ammon,  and  Emeth,  and  the  grand 
Osiris,  holding  in  his  hand 
The  lotus  ;  Isis,  cro¥med  and  veiled  ; 
The  sacred  Ibis,  and  the  Sphinx  ; 
Bracelets  with  blue  enamelled  links ; 
The  Scarabee  in  emerald  mailed. 
Or  spreading  wide  his  funeral  wines ; 
Lamps    that   perchance  their  night-watch 

kept 
O'er  Cleopatra  while  she  slept,  — 
All  plundered  from  the  tombs  of  kings. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  I     The  human  race^ 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place, 

Caucasian,  Coptic,  or  Malay^ 
All  that  inhabit  this  great  earth. 
Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth, 
Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth. 

And  made  of  the  same  day. 

O'er  desert  sands,  o'er  gulf  and  bay, 
O'er  Ganges  and  o'er  Uimalay, 
Bird-like  1  fly,  and  flying  sing, 
To  flowery  kingdoms  of  Cathay, 
And  bird-like  poise  on  balanced  wing 
Above  the  town  of  King-te-tcbing, 
A  burning  town,  or  seeming  so,  — 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantly,  and  fill  the  air 
With  smoke  uprising,  gyre  on  gyre, 


And  painted  by  the  lurid  glftre, 
Of  jets  and  flashes  of  red  nre. 

As  leaves  that  in  the  autamn  fall. 
Spotted  and  veined  with  various  hues. 
Aire  swept  along  the  avenues, 
And  lie  m  heaps  by  hedge  and  wall. 
So  from  this  grove  of  chinmeys  whirled 
To  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
These  porcelain  leaves  are  wafted  on. 
Light  vellow  leaves  with  spots  and  stains 
Of  violet  and  of  crimson  dye. 
Or  tender  azure  of  a  sky 
Just  washed  by  eentle  April  rainSy 
And  beautiful  with  celadon. 

Nor  less  the  coarser  household  wares. 
The  willow  pattern,  that  we  knew 
In  childhood,  with  its  bridge  of  blue 
Leading  to  unknown  thoroughfares ; 
The  solitary  man  who  stares 
At  the  white  river  flowing  throagh 
Its  arches,  the  fantastic  trees 
And  wild  perspective  of  the  view  ; 
And  intermingled  among  these 
The  tiles  that  in  our  nurseries 
Filled  us  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Or  haunted  us  in  dreams  at  night. 

And  yonder  by  Nankin,  behold  I 
The  Tower  of  Porcelain,  strange  and  old, 
Uplifting  to  the  astonished  skies 
Its  nineK>ld  painted  balconies. 
With  balnstnules  of  twining  leaves. 
And  roofs  of  tile,  beneath  whose  eaves 
Hang  poroelain  bells  that  all  the  time 
Ring  with  a  soft,  melodious  chime ; 
While  the  whole  fabric  is  ablaze 
With  varied  tints,  all  fused  in  one 
Great  mass  of  color,  like  a  maze 
Of  flowers  illumined  by  the  sun. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !     What  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done. 

To-morrow  will  be  another  day  ; 
To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  theframef 
And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shatne 

These  vessels  made  of  day. 

Cradled  and  rocked  in  Eastern  seas. 
The  islands  of  the  Japanese   * 
Beneath  me  lie  ;  o'er  lake  and  plain 
The  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane 
Through  the  clear  realms  of  azure  drift, 
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And  on  the  hillside  I  can  see 

The  villages  of  Imari, 

Whose  thronged  and  flaming  workshops 

lift 
Their  twisted  columns  of  smoke  on  high, 
Cloud  cloisters  that  in  ruins  lie, 
With  sunshine  streaming  through  each  rift, 
And  broken  arches  of  bme  sky. 

All  the  bright  flowers  that  fill  the  land, 

Ripple  of  waves  on  rock  or  sand. 

The  snow  on  Fusiyama's  cone, 

The  midnight  heaven  so  thickly  sown 

With  constellations  of  bright  stars, 

The  leaves  that  rustle,  the  reeds  that  make 

A  whisper  by  each  stream  and  lake. 

The  saffron  dawn,  the  sunset  red, 

Are  painted  on  these  lovely  jars  ; 

Again  the  skylark  sings,  again 

The  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane 

Float  through  the  azure  overhead. 

The  counterfeit  and  counterpart 

Of  Nature  reproduced  in  Art. 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature  ;  yes. 
Her  darling  child,  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face. 
Her  aspect  and  her  attitude  ; 
All  her  majestic  loveliness 
Chastened  and  softened  and  subdued 
Into  a  more  attractive  grace, 
And  with  a  human  sense  imbued. 


He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then. 

Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen. 

Who  follows  Nature.     Never  man. 

As  artist  or  as  artisan, 

Pursuing  hb  own  fantasies. 

Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please. 

Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs. 

As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 

In  Nature's  footprints,  light  and  fleet. 

And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads. 

Thus  mused  I  on  that  mom  in  May, 
Wrapped  in  my  visions  like  the  Seer, 
Whose  eyes  behold  not  what  is  near. 
But  only  what  is  far  away, 
When,  suddenly  sounding  peal  on  peal. 
The    church -bell    from  the  neighboring 

town 
Proclaimed  the  welcome  hoar  of  noon. 
The  Potter  heard,  and  stopped  his  wheel. 
His  apron  on  the  grass  threw  down, 
Whistled  his  quiet  little  tune, 
Not  overloud  nor  overlong. 
And  ended  thus  his  simple  song : 

Stapf  stopf  my  wheel !    Too  soon,  too  toon 
The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon  to-day  be  yesterday  j 
Behind  us  in  ourpdh  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past. 
And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  Uut^ 

And  trodden  into  day! 
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Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night. 
As  here  by  the  river's  brink  I  wander  ; 

White  overhead  are  the  stars,  and  white 
The   glimmering   lamps   on  the  hillside 
yonder. 

Silent  are  all  the  sounds  of  day  ; 

Nothing  I  hear  but  the  chirp  of  crickets. 
And  the  cry  of  the  herons  winging  their  way 

0*er  the  poet*s  house  in  the  Elmwood 
thickets. 


Call  to  him,  herons,  as  slowly  you  pass 
To  your  rooets  in  the  haunts  of  the  exiled 
thrushes. 
Sing  him  the  song  of  the  green  morass, 
^d  the  tides  that  water  the  reeds  and 
rushes. 

Sing  him  the  mystical  Song  of  the  Hem, 
And  the  secret  that  baffles  our  utmost 
seeking; 
For    only    a    sound    of    lament   we    dis- 
cern, 
And  cannot  interpret  the  words  you  are 
81     '  * 
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Sing  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  delight 

Of  wings  that  uplift  and  winds  that  up- 
hold you, 
The  joy  of  freedom,  the  rapture  of  flight 
Through  the  drift  of  the  floating  mists 
that  infold  you  ; 

Of  the  landscape  lying  so  far  below. 

With  its  towns  and   rivers  and  desert 
places  ; 
And  the  splendor  of  light  above,  and  the 
glow 
Of  the  limitless,  blue,  ethereal  spaces. 

Ask  him  if  songs  of  the  Troubadours, 
Or  of  Minnesingers  in  old  black-letter, 

Sound  in  his  ears  more  sweet  than  yours. 
And  if  yours  are  not  sweeter  and  wilder 
and  better. 

Sinfi^  to  him,  say  to  him,  here  at  his  gate. 
Where  the  boughs  of  the  stately  ehns  are 
meeting. 
Some  one  hath  lingered  to  meditate, 

And  send  him  unseen  this  friendly  greet- 
ing ; 

That  many  another  hath  done  the  same. 
Though  not  by  a  sound  was  the  silence 
broken ; 
The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 
Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  un- 
spoken. 


A   DUTCH    PICTURE 

Simon  Danz  has  come  home  aeain. 

From  cruising  about  with  his  ouccaneers  ; 

He  has  singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of 
Spain, 

And  carried  awa^  the  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sold  him  m  Algiers. 

In  his  house  by  the  Maese,  with  its  roof  of 
tiles, 

And  weathercocks  flying  aloft  in  air. 
There  are  silver  tankards  of  antique  styles. 
Plunder  of  convent  and  castle,  and  piles 

Of  carpets  rich  and  rare. 

In  his  tulip-garden  there  by  the  town. 
Overlooking  the  sluggish  stream, 


With  his  Moorish  cap  and  dressing-gowii, 
The  old  searcaptain,  hale  and  brown. 
Walks  in  a  waking  dream. 

A  smile  in  his  gray  mnstachio  lurks 

Whenever  he  thinks  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
And  the  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks, 
And  the  silent  gardener  as  he  works 
Is  changed  to  the  Dean  of  Jaen. 

The  windmills  on  the  outermost 

Verge  of  the  landscape  in  the  haze. 
To  him  are  towers  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
With  whiskered  sentinels  at  their  post. 
Though  this  is  the  river  Maese. 

But  when  the  winter  rains  beein. 

He  sits  and  smokes  by  the  Diazing  brandfl. 

And  old  seafaring  men  come  in. 

Goat-bearded,  gray,  and  with  doable  chin. 
And  rings  upon  their  hands. 

They  sit  there  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Of  the  flickering  fire  of  the  winter  night ; 

Fieures  in  color  and  design 

Like  those  by  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine, 
Half  darkness  and  half  light. 


And  they  talk  of  ventures  lost  or  won. 
And    their  talk  is  ever  and  ever 


the 


same. 
While  they  drink  the  red  wine  of  Tarragon, 
From  the  cellars  of  some  Spanish  Don, 
Or  convent  set  on  flame. 

Restless  at  times  with  heavy  strides 

He  paces  his  parlor  to  and  fro ; 
He  is  like  a  ship  that  at  anchor  rides. 
And  swings  with  the  rising  and  falling 
tides. 
And  tugs  at  her  anchor-tow. 

Voices  mysterious  far  and  near, 

Sound  of  the  wind  and  sound  of  the  sea, 
Are  calling  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
**  Simon  Danz  I     Why  stayest  thou  here  ? 

Come  forth  and  follow  me  I " 

So  he  think^  he  shall  take  to  the  sea  again 
For  one  more  cruise  with  his  buccaneer^ 
To  singe  the  beard  of  the  Kin?  of  Spain, 
And  capture  another  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sell  him  in  Algiers. 
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CASTLES  IN  SPAIN 

How  much  of  my  younfi^  heart,  O  Spain, 
Went  out  to  thee  in  days  of  yore  I 

What  dreams  romantic  filled  my  brain, 

And  summoned  back  to  life  again 

The  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
The  Cid  Campeador ! 

And  shapes  more  shadowy  than  these, 

In  the  dim  twilight  half  revealed  ; 
Phcenician  galleys  on  the  seas, 
The  Roman  camps  like  hives  of  bees, 
The  Goth  uplifting  from  his  knees 
Pelayo  on  his  sUeld. 

It  was  these  memories  perchance, 

From  annals  of  remotest  eld. 
That  lent  the  colors  of  romance 
To  every  trivial  circumstance, 
And  changed  the  form  and  coontenance 

Of  all  that  I  beheld. 

Old  towns,  whose  history  lies  hid 
In  monkish  chronicle  or  rhyme,  — 

Burgos,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid, 

Zamora  and  Valladolid, 

Toledo,  built  and  walled  amid 
The  wars  of  Wamba's  time  ; 

The  long,  straight  line  of  the  highway. 
The  distant  town  that  seems  so  near, 
The  peasants  in  the  fields,  that  stay 
Their  toil  to  cross  themselves  and  pray. 
When  from  the  belfry  at  midday 
The  Angelus  they  hear  ; 

White  crosses  in  the  mountain  pass. 

Mules  gay  with  tassels,  the  loud  din 
Of  muleteers,  the  tethered  ass 
That  crops  the  dusty  wayside  grass. 
And  cavaliers  with  spurs  of  brass 
Alighting  at  the  inn  ; 

White  hamlets  hidden  in  fields  of  wheat. 

White  cities  slumbering  by  the  sea. 
White  sunshine  flooding  square  and  street, 
Dark  mountain  ranges,  at  whose  feet 
The  river  beds  are  dry  with  heat,  — 
All  was  a  dream  to  me. 

Yet  something  sombre  and  severe 

O'er  the  enchanted  landscape  reigned  ; 
A  terror  in  the  atmosphere 


As  if  King  Philip  listened  near, 
Or  Torauemada,  the  austere. 
His  ghostly  sway  maintained. 

The  softer  Andalosian  skies 

Dispelled  the  sadness  and  the  gloom  ; 
There  Cadiz  by  the  seaside  lies. 
And  Seville's  orange-orchards  rise. 
Making  the  land  a  paradise 

Of  beauty  and  of  bloom. 

There  Cordova  is  hidden  among 

The  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  ; 
Gem  of  the  Soath,  by  poets  sung, 
And  in  whose  mosque  Almanzor  hung 
As  lamps  the  bells  that  once  had  rung 
At  Compostella's  shrine. 

But  over  all  the  rest  supreme. 
The  star  of  stars,  the  cynosure. 

The  artist's  and  the  poet's  theme, 

The  youBg  man's  Tkion,  the  old  man', 
dream,  — 

Granada  by  its  winding  stream. 
The  city  of  the  Moor  I 

And  there  the  Alhambra  still  recalls 

Aladdin's  palace  of  delight : 
Allah  U  Allah  I  through  its  halls 
Whispers  the  fountain  as  it  falls, 
The  Darro  darts  beneath  its  walls. 

The  hills  with  snow  are  white. 

Ah  yes,  the  hills  are  white  with  snow. 
And   cold    with   blasts    that   bite   and 
freeze  ; 

But  in  the  happy  vale  below 

The  orange  ana  pomegranate  grow, 

And  wafts  of  air  toss  to  and  fro 
The  blossoming  almond  trees. 

The  Vega  cleft  by  the  Xenil, 

The  fascination  and  allure 
Of  the  sweet  landscape  chains  the  will ; 
The  traveller  lingers  on  the  hill. 
His  parted  lips  are  breathing  still 

The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor. 

How  like  a  ruin  overgrown 

With   flowers   that  hide   the   ronts  of 
time. 
Stands  now  the  Past  that  I  have  known  ; 
Castles  in  Spain,  not  baiU  of  stone 
But  of  white  summer  elonds,  and  blown 

Into  this  little  nust  of  rhyme  ! 
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VITTORIA  COLONNA 

Ylttoria  Colomna,  on  the  death  of  her  huabuid,  the 
MarcbeM  di  Peacare,  letired  to  her  castle  at  leohJa 
(Inarim^),  and  there  wrote  the  Ode  upon  his  death 
which  gained  her  the  title  of  Divine.    H.  W.  L. 

Once  more,  once  more,  Inarimd, 
I  see  thy  purple  halls  t  —  once  more 

I  l\ear  the  billows  of  the  bay 
Wash  the  white  pebbles  on  thy  shore. 

High  o'er  the  sea-surge  and  the  sands, 
Like  a  great  galleon  wrecked  and  cast 

Ashore  by  storms,  thy  castle  stands, 
A  mouldering  landmark  of  the  Past. 

Upon  its  terrace-walk  I  see 
A  phantom  gliding  to  and  fro  ; 

It  is  Colonna,  —  it  is  she 

Who  lived  and  loved  so  long  ago. 

Pescara's  beautiful  young  wife, 
The  type  of  perfect  womanhood, 

Whose  ijie  was  love,  the  life  of  life. 
That  time  and  change  and  death  with- 
stood. 

For  death,  that  breaks  the  marriage  band 

In  others,  only  closer  pressed 
The  wedding-ring  upon  her  hand 

And  closer  locked  and  barred  her  breast. 

She  knew  the  life-long  martyrdom. 
The  weariness,  the  endless  pain 

Of  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
Who  nevermore  would  come  again. 

The  shadows  of  the  chestnut  trees, 
The  odor  of  the  orange  blooms. 

The  song  of  birds,  and,  more  than  these, 
The  suence  of  deserted  rooms  ; 

The  respiration  of  the  sea. 

The  soft  caresses  of  the  air. 
All  things  in  nature  seemed  to  be 

But  ministers  of  her  despair  ; 

Till  the  o*erburdened  heart,  so  long 
Imprisoned  in  itself,  found  vent 

And  voice  in  one  impassioned  song 
Of  inconsolable  lament. 

Then  as  the  sun,  though  hidden  from  sight, 
Transmutes  to  gold  the  leaden  inisti 


Her  life  was  interfused  with  light. 
From  realms  that,  though  unseeni 

Inarim^ !  Inarim^ ! 

Thy  castle  on  the  crags  above 
In  dust  shall  crumble  and  decay. 

But  not  the  memory  of  her  love. 


THE    REVENGE     OF    RAIN-IN- 

THE-FACE 

In  that  desolate  land  and  lone, 
Where  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone 

Roar  down  their  mountain  path^ 
Bv  their  fires  the  Sioux  Chiefs 
Muttered  their  woes  and  griefs 

And  the  menace  of  their  wrath. 

**  Revenge  ! "  oried  Rain-in-the-Faoe^ 
"  Revenge  upon  all  the  race 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  vellow  hair ! '' 
And  the  mountains  dark  and  high 
From  their  crags  reechoed  the  cry 

Of  his  anger  and  despair. 

In  the  meadow,  spreading  wide 
By  woodland  and  river-side 

The  Indian  village  stood ; 
All  was  silent  as  a  dream. 
Save  the  rushing  of  the  stream 

And  the  blue-jay  in  the  wood. 

In  his  war  paint  and  his  beads, 
Like  a  bison  among  the  reeds. 
In  ambush  the  Sittine  Bull 
Lay  with  three  thousand  braves 
Crouched  in  the  clefts  and  oaves. 
Savage,  unmerciful  I 

Into  the  fatal  snare 

The  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair 

And  his  three  hundred  men 
Dashed  headlong,  sword  in  hand  ; 
But  of  that  gallant  band 

Not  one  returned  again. 

The  sudden  darkness  of  death 
Overwhelmed  them  like  the  breath 

And  smoke  of  a  furnace  fire  : 
Bv  the  river's  bank,  and  between 
The  rocks  of  the  ravine. 

They  lay  in  their  bloody  attire. 
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But  the  foemen  fled  in  the  night, 
Aud  Rain-in-the-Face,  in  his  flight, 

Uplifted  high  in  air 
As  a  ghastly  trophy,  bore 
The  brave  heart,  that  beat  no  more, 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair. 

Whose  was  the  right  and  the  wrong  ? 
Sinsf  it,  O  funeral  song, 

With  a  voice  that  is  full  of  tears, 
And  say  that  our  broken  faith 
Wrought  all  this  ruin  and  scathe. 

In  uie  Year  of  a  Hundred  Years. 


TO  THE  RIVER  YVETTE 

O  LOVELY  river  of  Yvette  ! 

O  darling  river  t  like  a  bride, 
Some  dimpled,  bashful,  fair  Lisette, 

Thou  goest  to  wed  the  Orge's  tide. 

Maincourt,  and  lordly  Dampierre, 
See  and  salute  thee  on  thy  way. 

And,  with  a  blessing  and  a  praj^er, 
Ring  the  sweet  bells  of  St.  Forget 

The  valley  of  Chevreuse  in  vain 

Would  hold  thee  in  its  fond  embrace  ; 

Thou  glidest  from  its  arms  again 
And  hurriest  on  with  swifter  pace. 

Thou  wilt  not  stay  ;  with  restless  feet. 
Pursuing  still  thine  onward  flight. 

Thou  goest  as  one  in  haste  to  meet 
Her  sole  desire,  her  heart's  delight. 

O  lovely  river  of  Yvette  I 

O  darling  stream  f  on  balanced  wingpi 
The  wood-birds  sang  the  chansonnetto 

That  here  a  wandering  poet  sings. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  GLOVE 

**  Combien  faudntlt-il  de  peaux  d'EspagiM  poor  fidr« 
un  gant  de  cette  gn^deur  ?  "  A  pUy  upon  the  word« 
pan/,  »  glove,  and  Gand^  the  French  for  Ghent.    H.  W. 

On  St.  Bavon*s  tower,  commanding 

Half  of  Flanders,  his  domain, 
Charles  the  Emperor  once  was  standing, 
\Vhile  beneath  him  on  the  landing 

Stood  Duke  Alva  and  his  train. 


Like  a  print  in  books  of  fables, 

Or  a  model  made  for  show. 
With  its  pointed  roofs  and  gables, 
Dormer  windows,  scrolls  and  labels, 

Lay  the  city  far  below. 

Through  its  squares  and  streets  and  alleys 

Poured  the  populace  of  Ghent ; 
As  a  routed  army  rallies, 
Or  as  rivers  run  through  valleys. 
Hurrying  to  their  homes  they  went. 

"  Nest  of  Lutheran  misbelievers  ! '' 

Cried  Duke  Alva  as  he  gazed  ; 
*'  Haunt  of  traitors  and  deceivers. 
Stronghold  of  insurgent  weavers, 
Let  it  to  the  ground  be  razed ! " 

On  the  Emperor's  cap  the  feather 

Nods,  as  laughing  he  replies  : 
"  How  many  slans  of  Spanish  leather, 
Think  you,  would,  if  stitched  together. 
Make  a  glove  of  such  a  size  ? 


A  BALLAD   OF  THE   FRENCH 

FLEET 

OCTOBER,  1746 

Mr.  Thomas  Prince  loquitur 

Written  at  the  hutaooe  of  the  R«t.  B.  E.  Hate,  when 
effort*  were  making  to  ■»▼•  from  deatructioo  th*  Old 
South  Meeting  Uoum  in  Boston.  Mr.  Hale  aent  Mr. 
Longfellow  a  paaaage  out  of  Hutchinaoo**  hlatonr,  and 
referred  him  to  Prince**  Thank«giTing  aennon,  gi?ea  at 
the  Old  South  in  1746. 

A  FLEET  with  flags  arrayed 

Sailed  from  the  port  of  Brest, 
And  the  Admiral's  ship  displayed 

The  signal :  *'  Steer  southwest." 
For  this  Admiral  D'Anville 

Had  sworn  by  cross  and  crown 
To  ravage  with  fire  and  steel 

Our  helpless  Boston  Town. 

There  were  rumors  in  the  street. 

In  the  houses  there  was  fear 
Of  the  coming  of  the  fleet, 

And  the  danger  hovering  near. 
And  while  from  mouth  to  mouth 

Spread  the  tidings  of  dismay, 
I  stood  in  the  Old  South, 

Saying  humbly  :  "  Let  us  pray  ! 
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**  O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise  ; 

But  if  in  thy  Providence 
A  tempest  should  arise 
To  drive  the  French  Fleet  hence. 
And  scatter  it  far  and  wide, 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea, 
We  should  be  satisfied, 

And  thine  the  glory  be." 

This  was  the  prayer  I  made, 

For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame, 
And  even  as  I  prayed 

The  answering  tempest  came  ; 
It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Shaking  the  windows  and  walls, 
And  tolling  the  bell  in  the  tower. 

As  it  toUs  at  funerals. 

The  lightning  suddenly 

Unsheathed  its  flaming  sword. 
And  I  cried  :  "  Stand  still,  and  see 

The  salvation  of  the  Lord  t  ** 
The  heavens  were  black  with  cloud. 

The  sea  was  white  with  hail. 
And  ever  more  fierce  and  loud 

Blew  the  October  gale. 

The  fleet  it  overtook. 

And  the  broad  sails  in  the  van 
Like  the  tents  of  Cushan  shook, 

Or  the  curtains  of  Midian. 
Down  on  the  reeling  decks 

Crashed  the  overwhelming  seas  ; 
Ah,  never  were  there  wrecks 

So  pitiful  as  these  I 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  broke 

The  g^at  ships  of  the  line ; 
They  were  carried  away  as  a  smoke. 

Or  sank  like  lead  in  the  brine. 
O  Lord  !  before  thy  path 

They  vanished  and  ceased  to  be. 
When  thou  didst  walk  in  wrath 

With  thine  horses  through  the  sea  I 


THE  LEAP   OF  ROUSHAN  BEG 

Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet. 
His  chestnut  steed  with  four  white  feet, 

Roushan  Beg,  called  Kurroglou, 
Son  of  the  road  and  bandit  chief. 
Seeking  refuge  and  relief, 

Up  the  mountain  pathway  flew. 


Such  was  Kyrat's  wondzoos  speed. 
Never  yet  could  any  steed 

Reach  the  dust-doud  in  his 
More  than  maiden,  more  than  wifsi 
More  than  gold  and  next  to  Ufe 

Roushan  the  Robber  loved  hie  hone. 

In  the  land  that  lies  beyond 
Erzeroum  and  Trebizond, 

Garden-girt  his  fortress  stood  ; 
Plundered  khan,  or  caravan 
Journeying  north  from  KoordistBii^ 

Gave  him  wealth  and  wine  and  food. 

Seven  hundred  and  foarscora 
Men  at  arms  his  livery  wore. 

Did  his  bidding  night  and  daj  ; 
Now,  through  regions  all  nnknown. 
He  was  wandering,  lost,  alone. 

Seeking  without  guide  his  waj. 

Suddenly  the  pathway  ends. 
Sheer  the  precipice  desoendSy 

Loud  the  torrent  roars  unseen  ; 
Thirty  feet  from  side  to  side 
Yawns  the  chasm  ;  on  air  must  ride 

He  who  crosses  this  ravine. 

Following  close  in  his  pnrBoifcy 
At  the  precipice's  foot 

Reyhan  the  Arab  of  Orfiih 
Halted  with  his  hundred  men. 
Shouting  upward  from  the  glen, 

'<  La  fiUh  ilia  Allih  r* 

Gently  Roushan  Beg  caressed 
Kyrat's  forehead,  neck,  and  breast ; 

Kissed  him  upon  both  his  eyes^ 
Sang  to  him  in  his  wild  way. 
As  upon  the  topmost  sprajr 

Sings  a  bird  oef  ore  it  flies. 

"  O  my  Kyrat,  O  my  steed. 
Round  and  slender  as  a  reed. 

Carry  me  this  peril  throogh  I 
Satin  housings  shall  be  thine, 
Shoes  of  gold,  O  Kyrat  mine, 

O  thou  soul  of  Kurroglou  I 

"  Soft  thy  skin  as  silken  skein. 
Soft  as  woman's  hair  thy  mane. 

Tender  are  thine  eyes  and  tme  ; 
All  thy  hoofs  like  ivory  shine, 
Polished  bright ;  O  life  of  mine. 

Leap,  and  rescue  Kurroglou  t  ** 
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Kyrat,  then,  the  strong  and  fleet, 
Drew  together  his  four  white  feet, 

Fiaosed  a  moment  on  the  verge. 
Measured  with  his  eye  the  space. 
And  into  the  air's  embrace 

Leaped  as  leaps  the  ocean  surge. 

As  the  ocean  surge  o'er  sand 
Bears  a  swimmer  safe  to  land, 

Kyrat  safe  his  rider  bore  ; 
Rattling  down  the  deep  abyss 
Fragments  of  the  precipice 

Rolled  like  pebbles  on  a  shore. 

Ronshan's  tasselled  cap  of  red 
Trembled  not  upon  his  head, 

Careless  sat  he  and  upright ; 
Neither  hand  nor  bridle  shook, 
Nor  his  head  he  turned  to  look, 

As  he  groped  out  of  sight. 

Flash  of  harness  in  the  air. 
Seen  a  moment  like  the  glare 

Of  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath  ; 
Thus  the  phantom  horseman  passed. 
And  the  shadow  that  he  cast 

Leaped  the  cataract  underneath. 

Reyhan  the  Arab  held  his  breath 
While  this  yision  of  life  and  death 

Passed  above  him.     ''  Allahu  I " 
Cried  he.    ''  In  all  Koordistan 
Lives  there  not  so  brave  a  man 

As  this  Robber  Kurroglou  I " 


HAROUN  AL  RASCHID 

One  day,  Haroun  Al  Raschid  read 
A  book  wherein  the  poet  said  :  — 

**  Where  are  the  kings,  and  where  the  rest 
Of  those  who  once  the  world  possessed  ? 

**  They  *re  g^ne  with  all  their  pomp  and  show, 
They  're  gone  the  way  that  thou  shalt  go. 

"  O  thou  who  choosest  for  thy  share 
The  world,  and  what  the  world  calls  fair, 

**  Take  all  that  it  can  give  or  lend. 
But  know  that  death  is  at  the  end  !  " 

Haroun  Al  Raschid  bowed  his  head : 
Tears  fell  upon  the  page  he  read. 


KING    TRISANKU 

ViswAMTTRA  the  Magician, 
By  his  spells  and  incantations. 

Up  to  Indra's  realms  elysian 
Raised  Trisanku,  kii>|  of  luitioiig. 

Indra  and  the  |n>ds  offended 

Hurled  him  downward,  and  descending 
In  the  air  he  hung  suspended. 

With  these  equal  powers  contending. 

Thus  by  aspirations  lifted. 

By  misgivings  downward  driven. 

Human  hearts  are  tossed  and  drifted 
Midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 


A  WRAITH   IN   THE   MIST 

**  Sir,  I  ahould  build  me  a  fortUtoatioQ,  it  I  cune  to 
lire  here.**  —  BoewBLL*t  Johtuon. 

On  the  green  little  isle  of  Inchkenneth, 
Who  IS  it  that  walks  bv  the  shore. 

So  gav  with  his  Highland  blue  bonnet, 
&  brave  with  his  targe  and  claymore  ? 

His  form  is  the  form  of  a  giant. 
But  his  face  wears  an  aspect  of  pain  ; 

Can  this  be  the  Laird  of  Inchkenneth  ? 
Can  this  be  Sir  Allan  McLean  ? 

Ah,  no  !    It  is  onlv  the  Rambler, 
The  Idler,  who  lives  in  Bolt  Court, 

And  who  savs,  were  he  Laird  of  Inchkenneth, 
He  would  wall  himself  round  with  a  fort. 


THE  THREE   KINGS 

Three  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away, 

Melohior  and  Graspar  and  Baltasar  ; 
Three  Wise  Men  out  of  the  East  were  they. 
And  they  travelled  by  night  and  they  slept 
by  day. 
For  their  guide  was  a  beautiful,  wonder^ 
f ul  star. 

The  star  was  so  beautiful,  laree,  and  clear, /^ 

That  ail  the  other  stars  of  the  sky  / 

Became  a  white  mist  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  by  this  they  knew  that  the  coming  ^^ 
near 
Of  the  Prince  foretold  in  the  prri'Aeoy. 
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Three  caskets  they  bore  on  their  saddle- 
bows, 
Three  caskets  of  gold  with  golden  keys  ; 
Their  robes  were  of  crimson  silk  with  rows 
Of  bells  and  pomegranates  and  fnrbelows, 
Their  turbans  like  blossoming  almond- 
trees. 

And  so  the  Three  Kings  rode  into  the  West, 
Through  the  dusk  of  night,  over  hill  and 
dell, 
And  sometimes  they  nodded  with  beard  on 

breast. 
And  sometimes  talked,  as  they  paused  to 
rest. 
With  the  people  they  met  at  some  way- 
side well. 

"  Of  the  child  that  is  born,"  said  Baltasar, 
''Good  people,  I  pray  you,  tell  us  the 
news  ; 
For  we  in  the  East  have  seen  his  star, 
And  have  ridden  fast,  and  have  ridden  far. 
To  find  and   worship  the   King  of  the 
Jews." 

And  the  people  answered, "  You  ask  in  vain  ; 
We  know  of  no  king  but  Herod  the 
Great ! " 
They  thought  the  Wise  Men  were  men  in- 
sane, 
As  they  spurred   their  horses   across  the 
plain. 
Like  riders  in  haste,  and  who  cannot 
wait. 

And  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 

Herod  the  Great,  who  had  heard  this 
thing. 
Sent  for  the  Wise  Men  and  questioned 

them  ; 
And  said,  "  Go  down  unto  Bethlehem, 
And  bring  me  tidings  of  this  new  king." 

So  they  rode  away  ;  and  the  star  stood  still, 
The  only  one  in  the  gray  of  mom  ; 

Yes,  it  stopped,  —  it  stood  still  of  its  own 
free  will, 

Ri^ht  over  Bethlehem  on  the  hill. 

The  city  of  David,  where  Christ  was  bom. 

Atid  the  Three  Kings  rode  through  the  gate 
and  the  guard. 
Through  the  silent  street,  till  their  horses 
tV&rned 


And  neighed  as  they  entered  the  greti  iKt 

yard ; 
But  the  windows  were  dosed^  and  the 

doors  were  barred. 
And  only  a  light  in  the  stable  bazned. 

And  cradled  there  in  the  scented  haj, 
In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the  braath  of 
kine. 
The  little  child  in  the  man^per  lay, 
The  child,  that  would  be  kmg  one  daj 
Of  a  kingdom  not  human  but  divine. 

His  mother  Mary  of  Nazareth 

Sat  watching  beside  his  plaee  of  reat| 
Watching  the  even  flow  of  his  breath. 
For  the  joy  of  life  and  the  terror  of  death 
Were  mingled  together  in  her  breast. 

They  laid  their  offerings  at  his  feet : 

The  gold  was  their  tribute  to  a  Kin^ 
The  frankincense,  with  its  odor  sweety 
Was  for  the  Priest,  the  Fkradete, 
The  myrrh  for  the  body's  boiyhi^. 

And  the  mother  wondered  and  bowad  her 
head. 
And  sat  as  still  as  a  statue  of  stone ; 
Her  heart  was  troubled  yet  comforted^ 
Remembering  what  the  Angel  had  aaid 
Of   an   endless   reign   and   of    Darid's 
throne. 

Then  the  Kings  rode  out  of  the  city  gate. 
With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  proud  array  ; 
But  they  went  not  back  to  Herod  the  Great, 
For  they  knew  his  malice  and  feared  hie 
hate, 
And  returned  to  their  homes  bj  another 
way. 


SONG 

Stat,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest, 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  oare ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed. 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 
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Hieii  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 


THE  WHITE   CZAR 

The  White  Czar  Is  Peter  the  Ore»t.  Batyoahka, 
FatAer  dear^  and  Ootudar,  Sovereign,  are  titles  the 
Russian  people  are  fond  of  giving  to  the  Ciar  in  their 
popular  songs.    H.  W.  L. 

D06T  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height 
That  wreath  of  mist,  in  the  light 
Of  the  midnight  moon  ?     Oh,  hist  I 
It  is  not  a  wreath  of  mist ; 
It  is  the  Czar,  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  I    Gosudar  I 

He  has  heard,  among  the  dead. 
The  artillery  roll  o'erhead  ; 
The  drums  and  the  tramp  of  feet 
Of  his  soldiery  in  the  street ; 
He  is  awake  t  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  I    Gosudar  I 

He  has  heard  in  the  grave  the  cries 
Of  his  people  :  "  Awake  I  arise  t " 
He  has  rent  the  gold  brocade 
Whereof  his  shroud  was  made  ; 
He  is  risen  f  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka !    Gosudar  I 

From  the  Volga  and  the  Don 
He  has  led  his  armies  on. 
Over  river  and  morass, 
Over  desert  and  mountain  pass  ; 
The  Czar,  the  Orthodox  Czar, 
Batyushka  t    Gosudar  I 


He  looks  from  the  mountain-chain 
Toward  the  seas,  that  cleave  in  twun 
The  continents  ;  his  hand 
Points  southward  o'er  the  land 
Of  Roumili !    O  Czar, 

Batyushka !    Gosudar ! 

And  the  words  break  from  his  lips  : 
*<  I  am  the  builder  of  ships, 
And  my  ships  shall  sail  these  seas 
To  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  t 
I  say  it ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka !    Grosudar ! 

"  The  Bosphorus  shaU  be  free  ; 
It  shall  make  room  for  me  ; 
And  the  gates  of  its  water-«treet8 
Be  onbaned  before  my  fleets. 
I  say  it ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  I  Groendar  I 

*<  And  the  Christian  shall  no  more 
Be  crushed,  as  heretofore. 
Beneath  thine  iron  rule, 

0  Sultan  of  Istamboul ! 

1  swear  it  I    I  the  Czar, 

Batyushka  I    Groendar  I  ^ 


DELIA 

Sweet  as  the  tender  fragrance  that  sur- 
vives, 
When  martyred  flowers  breathe  out  their 

little  lives. 
Sweet  as  a  song  that  onoe  consoled  our  pain. 
But  never  will  be  sung  to  us  again, 
Is  thy  remembrance.    Now  the  hour  of 

rest 
Hath  come  to  thee.    Sleep,  darling  ;  it  is 
best. 


ULTIMA  THULE 


The  collection  of  poems  under  this  title  was  published 
in  1880.  The  Tolume  bore  on  the  title-page  these  Unes 
from  Horace  (Lib.  I.,  Cannen  XXX.,  Ad  ApoUinem) :  — 

Precor,  integrt 
Cum  mente,  nee  tuipem  senectam 
Degere,  neo  citharft  carentem. 


The  dedication  Is  to  his  life-long  friend,  Qeom  Wash- 
ington Greene,  who  himself  dedicated  his  L{fe  of  Na- 
thanael  Oreene  to  Mr.  Longfellow  in  words  which  giro 
a  glowing  picture  of  the  aspiratitms  of  th»  two  in  tbs 
diys  ofthwr  young  manhood. 
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DEDICATION 


TO   G.    W.   G. 


With  favoring  winds,  o*er  sunlit  seas, 
Wo  sailed  for  the  Hesperides, 
The  land  where  golden  apples  grow  ; 
But  that,  ah  1  that  was  long  ago. 

How  far  since  then  the  ocean  streams 
Have  swept  us  from  that  land  of  dreams, 
That  land  of  fiction  and  of  truth, 
The  lost  Atlantis  of  our  youth  I 

Whither,  ah,  whither  ?    Are  not  these 
The  tempest-haunted  Orcades, 
Where  sea-gulls  scream,  and  breakers  roar, 
And  wreck  and  sea-weed  line  the  shore  ? 

Ultima  Thule  I     Utmost  Isle  I 
Here  in  thy  harbors  for  a  while 
We  lower  our  sails  ;  a  while  we  rest 
From  the  unending,  endless  quest. 


POEMS 
BAYARD  TAYLOR 

Dead  he  lay  among  his  books  t 
The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks. 

As  the  statues  in  the  gloom 
Watch  o'er  Maximilian's  tomb, 

So  those  volumes  from  their  shelves 
Watched  him,  silent  as  themselves. 

Ah  !  his  hatad  will  nevermore 
Turn  their  storied  pages  o'er  ; 

Nevermore  his  lips  repeat 
Songs  of  theirs,  however  sweet. 

Let  the  lifeless  body  rest  I 

He  is  gone,  who  was  its  guest ; 

Gone,  as  travellers  haste  to  leave 
An  inn,  nor  tarry  until  eve. 

Traveller  I  in  what  realms  afar. 
In  what  planet,  in  what  star. 

In  what  vast,  aerial  space. 
Shines  the  light  upon  thy  face  ? 


In  what  gardens  of  delight 
Rest  thy  weary  feet  to-night  ? 

Poet  I  thou,  whose  latest  Tene 
Was  a  garland  on  thy  heane ; 

Thou  hast  song,  with  organ  tone. 
In  Deukalion's  life,  thine  own ; 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Fast 
Blooms  the  perfect  flower  at  last. 

Friend  !  but  yesterday  the  bella 
Rang  for  thee  their  loud  fareweUa  ; 

And  to-day  they  toll  for  thee. 
Lying  dead  beyond  the  lea ; 

luring  dead  among  thy  bodka, 
Ine  peace  of  Goain  all  thj  looks  I 


THE  CHAMBER  OVER  THE  GATE 

Written  October  30,  1878.  Bi^gerted  to  tlw  port 
when  writing  a  letter  of  condtdenoe  to  tte  BlakoB  td 
Miidaaippi,  whoee  mo,  the  Rer.  Dimoan  0.  Ow,  bad 
died  at  hi«  port  at  OreenTille,  MlMbilppI,  ~ 
16,  daring  toe  preTalenoe  of  jauoir  Siting, 

Is  it  SO  far  from  thee 
Thou  canst  no  longer  see, 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  GaftOi 
That  old  man  desolate. 
Weeping  and  wailing  sore 
For  his  son,  who  is  no  more  ? 
O  Absalom,  my  son  1 

Is  it  so  lone  ago 
That  cry  of  human  woe 
From  the  walled  city  came, 
Calling  on  his  dear  name, 
That  it  has  died  away 
In  the  distance  of  tonlay  ? 
O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

There  is  no  far  or  near. 
There  is  neither  there  nor  heve. 
There  is  neither  soon  nor  late. 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
Nor  any  long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  1 

From  the  ages  that  are  past 
The  voice  sounds  like  a  Uasty 
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Over  seas  that  wreck  and  drown, 
Over  tumult  of  tra£Bc  and  town  ; 
And  from  ages  yet  to  be 
Come  the  echoes  back  to  me, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  I 

Somewhere  at  every  hour 
The  watchman  on  the  tower 
Looks  forth,  and  sees  the  fleet 
Approach  of  the  hurrying  feet 
Of  messengers,  that  bear 
The  tidings  of  despair. 
O  Absuom,  my  son  I 

He  goes  forth  from  the  door, 
Who  shall  return  no  more. 
With  him  our  joy  departs  ; 
The  light  goes  out  in  our  hearts  ; 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate 
We  sit  disconsolate. 
O  Absalom,  my  son  I 

That 't  is  a  common  g^ef 
Bringeth  but  slight  relief  ; 
Ours  is  the  bitterest  loss. 
Ours  is  the  heaviest  cross  ; 
And  forever  the  cry  will  be 
<•  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  I " 

FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR 

TO   THE   CHILDREN   OF   CAMBRIDGE 

WHO  PRESENTED  TO  ME,  ON  MY  SEVENTY- 
SECOND  BIRTHDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1879,  THIS 
CHAIR  MADE  FROM  THE  WOOD  OF  THE  VIL- 
LAGE blacksmith's  chestnut  TRBB. 

Mr.  Longfellow  had  thi«  poem,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
same  day,  printed  on  a  ■heet,  and  waa  accuatomed  to  nive 
a  copy  to  each  child  who  Tiaited  him  and  aat  in  the  chair. 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 

This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine. 

Can  I  proclaim  it  mine  ? 

Only,  perhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song 

It  may  to  me  belono^ ; 
Only  because  the  spreadmg  chestnut  tree 

Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime. 

When  in  the  summer-time 
The  affluent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 

A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 


There,  by  the  blacksmith's  forge,  beside 
the  street. 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet 
Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive. 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autunui,  with  a 
shout. 
Tossed  its  great  arms  about. 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the 
sheath, 
Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches 
bare, 
Shaped  as  a  stately  chair. 
Have  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  home  at 
last. 
And  whisper  of  the  past. 

The  Danish  king  could  not  in  all  his  pride 

Repel  the  ocean  tide. 
But,  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rhyme 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  Time. 

I  see  again,  as  one  in  vision  sees. 

The  blossoms  and  the  bees. 
And  hear  the  children's  voices  shout  and 
call. 

And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  see  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 

I  hear  the  bellows  blow. 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil  beat 

The  iron  white  with  heat  I 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for 
me 
This  day  a  jubilee. 
And  to  my  more  than  threescore  years  and 
ten 
Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the 
mind, 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The   precious    keepsakes,    into  which    is 
wrought 
The  giver's  loving  thought. 

Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance  oould 
6ive  life  to  this  dead  wood. 

And  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so 
long. 
Blossom  again  in  song. 
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JUGURTHA 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 
Cried  the  African  monarch,  the  splendid, 

As  down  to  his  death  in  the  hollow 
Dark  dungeons  of  Rome  he  descended, 
Uncrowned,  unthroned,  unattended  ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 

Cried  the  Poet,  unknown,  unbefriended. 

As  the  vision,  that  lured  him  to  follow. 
With  the  mist  and  the  darkness  blended. 
And  the  dream  of  his  life  was  ended  ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 


THE  IRON  PEN 

Written  June  20, 1879.  The  pen  wu  made  of  a  bit  of 
iron  from  the  prison  of  BonniTArd  at  Chillon  ;  the 
handle  of  wood  from  tlie  Vrigate  C<»istitution,  and 
bound  with  a  circlet  of  gold,  Inaet  with  three  precious 
atones  from  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  Maine.  It  was  a  gift 
from  Miss  Helen  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

I  THOUGHT  this  Pen  would  arise 
From  the  casket  where  it  lies  — 
Of  itself  would  arise  and  write 
My  thanks  and  my  surprise. 

When  you  gave  it  me  under  the  pines, 
I  dreamed  these  gems  from  the  mines 

Of  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  Maine 
Would  glimmer  as  thoughts  in  the  lines  ; 

That  this  iron  link  from  the  chain 
Of  Bonnivard  might  retain 

Some  verse  of  the  Poet  who  sang 
Of  the  prisoner  and  his  pain  ; 

That  this  wood  from  the  frigate's  mast 
Might  write  me  a  rhyme  at  last. 
As  it  used  to  write  on  the  sky 
The  song  of  the  sea  and  the  blast. 

But  motionless  as  I  wait, 
Like  a  Bishop  lying  in  state 

Lies  the  Pen,  with  its  mitre  of  gold. 
And  its  jewels  inviolate. 

Then  must  I  speak,  and  say 
That  the  light  of  that  summer  day 

In  the  garden  under  the  pines 
Shall  not  fade  and  pass  away. 


I  shall  see  you  standing  tberey 
Caressed  by  the  fragrant  air, 

With  the  shadow  on  your  faoOy 
And  the  sunshine  on  your  hair. 

I  shall  hear  the  sweet  low  tone 
Of  a  voice  before  unknown. 

Saying,  *'  This  is  from  me  to  yoa  -* 
From  me,  and  to  you  alone." 

And  in  words  not  idle  and  yun 
I  shall  answer  and  thank  you  ugaan 

For  the  nf t,  and  thejgraee  ox  the  gifl» 
O  beantif  uT  Helen  of  Maine  t 

And  forever  this  gift  will  be 
As  a  blessing  from  you  to  me. 

As  a  drop  of  the  dew  of  yoor  jontii 
On  the  leaves  of  an  aged  tree. 


ROBERT  BURNS 

I  SEE  amid  the  fields  of  Avr 

A  ploughman,  who,  in  foul  and  fair. 

Sings  at  his  task 
So  clear,  we  know  not  if  it  is 
The  laverock's  song  we  hear,  or  his. 

Nor  care  to  ask. 

For  him  the  ploughing  of  those  fields 
A  more  ethereal  harvest  yields 

Than  sheaves  of  grain ; 
Songs  flush  with  purple  bloom  the  lye, 
llie  plover's  call,  the  curlew's  ory. 

Sing  in  his  brain. 

Touched  by  his  hand,  the  wayside  weed 
Becomes  a  flower  ;  the  lowliest  reed 

Beside  the  stream 
Is  clothed  with  beauty  ;  gorse  and  grass 
And  heather,  where  his  footsteps  pass, 

The  brighter  seem. 

He  sings  of  love,  whose  flame  illumes 
The  darkness  of  lone  cottage  rooms  ; 

He  feels  the  force. 
The  treacherous  undertow  and  stress 
Of  wayward  passions,  and  no  less 

The  keen  remorse. 

At  moments,  wrestling  with  his  fate, 
His  voice  is  harsh,  but  not  with  hate  ; 

The  brush- wood,  hnne 
Above  the  tavern  door,  lets  rail 
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Ito  bitter  leaf,  its  drop  of  gall 
Upon  hiB  tongue. 

But  still  the  music  of  his  song 
Rises  o'er  all,  elate  and  strong  ; 

Its  master-chords 
Are  Manhood,  Freedom,  Brotherhood, 
Its  discords  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  words. 

And  then  to  die  so  young  and  leave 
Unfinished  what  he  might  achieve  I 

Tet  better  sure 
Is  this,  than  wandering  up  and  down, 
An  old  man  in  a  country  town, 

Infirm  and  poor. 

For  now  he  haunts  his  native  land 
As  an  immortal  youth  ;  his  hand 

Guides  every  plough  ; 
He  sits  beside  each  ingle-nook. 
His  voice  is  in  each  rushing  brook, 

Each  rustling  bough. 

His  presence  haunts  this  room  to-night, 
A  form  of  mingled  mist  and  light 

From  that  far  coast. 
Welcome  beneath  this  roof  of  mine  ! 
Welcome  1  this  vacant  chair  is  thine, 

Dear  g^iest  and  ghost  I 


HELEN   OF  TYRE 

What  phantom  is  this  that  appears 
Through  the  purple  mists  of  the  years, 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  these  ? 
A  woman  of  cloud  and  of  fire  ; 
It  is  she  ;  it  is  Helen  of  Tyre, 

The  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

O  Tjrre  I  in  thy  crowded  streets 
The  phantom  appears  and  retreats. 

And  the  Israelites  that  sell 
Thy  lilies  and  lions  of  brass. 
Look  up  as  they  see  her  pass, 

And  murmur  **  Jezeoel !  ** 

Then  another  phantom  is  seen 
At  her  side,  in  a  gray  gabardine. 

With  beard  that  floats  to  his  waist ; 
It  is  Simon  Magus,  the  Seer  ; 
He  speaks,  and  she  pauses  to  hear 
The  words  he  utters  in  haste. 


He  says  :  ''  From  this  evil  fame, 
From  this  life  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

I  will  lift  thee  and  make  thee  mine  ; 
Thou  hast  been  Queen  Candace, 
And  Helen  of  Troy,  and  shalt  be 

The  Intelligence  Divine  I  ** 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  mom, 
To  the  fallen  and  forlorn 

Are  whispered  words  of  praise  ; 
For  the  famished  heart  believes 
The  falsehood  that  tempts  and  deceives, 

And  the  promise  that  betrays. 

So  she  follows  from  land  to  land 
The  wizard's  beckoning  hand, 

As  a  leaf  is  blown  by  the  gusty 
Till  she  vanishes  into  night. 
O  reader,  stoop  down  and  write 

With  thy  finger  in  the  dust. 

O  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees. 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships. 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,  a  shadow,  a  though^ 

A  name  upon  men's  lips. 


ELEGIAC 

Dark  is  the  morning  with  mist ;  in  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  harbor 
Motionless  lies  the  sea,  under  its  curtain 
of  cloud  ; 
Dreamily  glimmer  the  sails  of  ships  on  the 
distant  horizon. 
Like  to  the  towers  of  a  town,  built  on 
the  verge  of  the  sea. 

Slowly  and  stately  and  still,  they  sail  forth 
into  the  ocean  ; 
With  them  sail  my  thoughts  over  the 
limitless  deep, 
Farther  and  farther  away,  borne  on  by  un- 
satisfied longings, 
Unto    Hesperian    isles,  unto    Ausonian 
shores. 

Now  they  have  vanished  away,  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  ocean  ; 
Sunk  are  the  towers  of  the  town  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  I 
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All  have  vanished  but  those  that,  moored 
in  the  neighboring  roadstead, 
Sailless  at  anchor  ride,  looming  so  large 
in  the  mist. 

Vanished,  too,  are  the  thoughts,  the  dim, 
unsatisfied  longings  ; 
Sunk  are  the  turrets  of  cloud  into  the 
ocean  of  dreams  ; 
While  in  a  haven  of  rest  my  heart  is  riding 
at  anchor. 
Held  by  the  chains  of  love,  held  by  the 
anchors  of  trust  I 


OLD   ST.  DAVID'S   AT   RADNOR 

At  tbe  time  of  the  CentennUI  Exhibition  at  Phih^ 
delphia  in  1876,  Mr.  Longfellow,  who  wm  a  Tidtor, 
eiteblished  himaelf  with  tuB  family  at  Boeemont,  a  few 
mUea  from  tbe  city,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
which  is  tbe  old  church  of  St.  Darid's.  the  outgrowth  of 
an  Rnglinh  miaaion  of  Queen  Anne*a  time. 

What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest 

Is  this  little  church  amone  its  graves  ! 
All  is  so  quiet ;  the  troubled  breast. 
The  wounded  spirit,  the  heart  oppressed, 
Here  may  find  the  repose  it  craves. 

See,  how  the  ivy  climbs  and  expands 

Over  this  humble  hermitage. 
And  seems  to  caress  with  its  little  hands 
The  rough,  gray  stones,  as  a  child  that 
stands 

Caressing  the  ¥rrinkled  cheeks  of  age  I 

Tou  cross  the  threshold  ;  and  dim  and  small 
Is  the   space  that  serves  for  the  Shep- 
herd's Fold  ; 
The  narrow  aisle,  the  bare,  white  wall. 
The  pews,  and  the  pulpit  quaint  and  tall, 
Whisper  and  say  :  "  Alas  I  we  are  old." 

Herbert's  chapel  at  Bemerton 

Hardly  more  spacious  is  than  this  ; 
But  poet  and  pastor,  blent  in  one. 
Clothed  with  a  splendor,  as  of  the  sun, 
That  lowly  and  holy  edifice. 

It  is  not  the  wall  of  stone  without 

That  makes  the  building  small  or  great, 
But  the  soul's  light  shining  round  about. 
And  the  faith  that  overcometh  doubt. 
And  the  love  that  stronger  is  than  hate. 


Were  I  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  peace, 
Were  I  a  pastor  of  Holy  Chordiy 
More  than  a  Bishop's  diocese 
Should  I  prize  this  place  of  rest  and 
lease 
From  further  longing  and  further  search. 

Here  would  I  stay,  and  let  the  world 
With    its    distant    thunder    roar    and 
roll ; 

Storms  do  not  rend  the  sail  that  is  furled  ; 

Nor  like  a  dead  leaf,  tossed  and  whirled 
In  an  eddy  of  wind,  is  the  anchored  souL 


FOLK-SONGS 

THE  SIFTING  OF  PETER 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  are  told 
How  Peter  in  the  days  of  old 

Was  sifted ; 
And  now,  though  ages  intervene, 
Sin  is  the  same,  while  time  and  scene 

Are  shifted. 

Satan  desires  us,  great  and  small. 
As  wheat  to  sift  us,  and  we  all 

Are  tempted  ; 
Not  one,  however  rich  or  g^reat, 
Is  by  his  station  or  estate 

Exempted. 

No  house  so  safely  guarded  is 
But  he,  by  some  device  of  his. 

Can  enter ; 
No  heart  hath  armor  so  complete 
But  he  can  pierce  with  arrows  fleet 

Its  centre. 

For  all  at  last  the  cock  will  crow. 
Who  hear  the  warning  voice,  but  go 

Unheeding, 
Till  thrice  and  more  they  have  denied 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  crucified 

And  bleeding. 

One  look  of  that  pale,  suffering  face 
Will  make  us  feel  the  deep  disgrace 

Of  weakness  ; 
We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 

To  meekness. 
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Wounds  of  the  soul,  though  healed,  will 

ache  ; 
The  reddeninjp  scars  remain,  and  make 

Con&ssion ; 
Lost  innocence  returns  no  more  ; 
We  are  not  what  we  were  before 

Transgression. 

But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat. 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 

The  stronger  ; 
And  conscious  still  of  the  divine 
Within  them,  lie  on  earth  supine 

No  longer. 


MAIDEN     AND    WEATHERCOCK 

MAIDEN. 

0  Weathercock  on  the  village  spire. 
With  your  golden  feathers  all  on  nre, 
Tell   me,   what   can  you   see   from  your 

perch 
Above  there  over  the  tower  of  the  church  ? 

WEATHEBCOCK. 

1  can  see  the  roofs  and  the  streets  below, 
And  the  people  moving  to  and  fro. 

And  beyond,  without  either  roof  or  street. 
The   great  salt  sea,  and  the  fishermen's 
fleet. 

I  can  see  a  ship  come  sailing  in 
Beyond  the  headlands  and  harbor  of  Lynn, 
And  a  young  man  standing  on  the  deck, 
With  a  silken  kerchief  round  his  neck. 

Now  he  is  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 

And  now  he  is  kissing  his  finger-tipe, 

And    now  he   is   lifting   and   waving    his 

hand, 
And  blowing  the  kisses  toward  the  land. 

MAIDEN. 

Ah,  that  is  the  ship  from  over  the  sea. 
That  is  bringing  my  lover  back  to  me. 
Bringing  uiy  lover  so  fond  and  true. 
Who  does  not  change  with  the  wind  like 
you. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If  I  change  with  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
It  is  only  because  they  made  me  so. 
And  people  would  think  it  wondrous  strange, 
If  I,  a  Weathercock,  should  not  change. 


O  pretty  Maiden,  so  fine  and  fair. 

With  your  dreamy  eyes  and  your  golden 

hair. 
When  you  and  your  lover  meet  to-day 
You  will  thank  me  for  looking  some  other 

way. 


THE  WINDMILL 

Behold  I  a  giant  am  I ! 
Aloft  here  in  my  tower. 
With  my  granite  jaws  I  devour 

The  maize,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  rye, 
And  grind  them  into  flour. 

I  look  down  over  the  farms  ; 
In  the  fields  of  grain  I  see 
The  harvest  that  is  to  be. 

And  I  fling  to  the  air  my  arms. 
For  I  know  it  is  all  for  me. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  flails 

Far  off,  from  the  threshing-floors 
In  bams,  with  their  open  doors. 

And  the  wind,  the  wind  in  my  sails, 
Louder  and  louder  roars. 

I  stand  here  in  my  place, 

With  my  foot  on  the  rock  below. 
And  whichever  way  it  may  blow, 

I  meet  it  face  to  face 

As  a  brave  man  meets  his  foe. 

And  while  we  wrestle  and  strive, 
My  master,  the  miller,  stands 
And  feeds  me  with  his  hands  ; 

For  he  knows  who  makes  him  thrive, 
Who  makes  him  lord  of  lands. 

On  Sundays  I  take  my  rest ; 
Church-g^ing  bells  benn 
Their  low,  melodious  din  ; 

I  cross  my  arms  on  my  breast. 
And  all  is  peace  within. 


THE     TIDE     RISES,    THE    TIDE 

FALLS 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls, 
The  twilight  darkens,  the  curlew  calls ; 
Along  the  sea-sands  damp  and  brown 
The  traveller  hastens  toward  the  town. 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 
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Darkness  settles  on  roofs  and  walls, 

But  the  sea,  the  sea  in  the  darkness  calls  ; 

The   little   waves,  with  their  soft,  white 

hands. 
Efface  the  footprints  in  the  sands, 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

The  morning  breaks  ;  the  steeds  in  their 

stalls 
Stamp  and  neigh,  as  the  hostler  calls ; 
The  day  returns,  but  nevermore 
Returns  the  traveller  to  the  shore, 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 


SONNETS 

MY  CATHEDRAL 

LiKS  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately 
pines 
Uplift  their  fretted  sunmiits  tipped  ynth 

cones  ; 
The  arch  beneath  them  is  not  built  with 

stones. 
Not  Art  but  Nature  traced  these  lovely 
lines, 
And  carved    this    graceful    arabesque  of 
vines ; 
No  organ  but  the  wind  here  sighs  and 

moans. 
No  sepulchre  conceals  a  martyr's  bones. 
No  marble  bishop  on  his  tomb  reclines. 
Enter  !  the  pavement,  carpeted  with  leaves. 
Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread  I 
Listen  I  the  choir  is  singing  ;  all  the  birds, 
Li  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  eaves. 

Are  singing !  listen,  ere  the  sound  be 

fled, 
And  learn  there  may  be  worship  without 
words. 


THE   BURIAL  OF  THE   POET 

RICHARD    HENRY   DANA 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  his  native  town, 
And  in  the  ancestral  tomb  beside  the 

wall. 
We  laid  him  in  the  sleep  that  comes  to 

all, 
And   left  him   to  his  rest  and  his  re- 
nown. 


The  snow  was  falling,  as  if  Heaven  dropped 

down 
White  flowers  of  Paradise  to  strew  hit 

pall;  — 
The  dead  around  him  seemed  to  wake, 

and  call 
His  name,  as  worthy  of  so  white  a  crown. 
And  now   (be    moon    is    shining    on    the 

scene. 
And  the  broad  sheet  of  snow  is  written 

o'er 
With  shadows  cruciform  of  leafless  treeSy 
As  once  the  winding-sheet  of  Saladin 
With  chapters  of  the  Koran ;  but,  ah  I 

more 
Mysterious   and   triumphant   signs  are 

these. 


NIGHT 

Into  the  darkness  and  the  hush  of  night 
Slowly  the   landscape  sinks,  and  &des 

away, 
And  with  it  fade  the  phantoms  of  the  day. 
The  ghosts  of  men  and  things,  that  haunt 
the  light. 
The  crowd,  the  clamor,  the  porsnit,  the 
flight. 
The  unprofitable  splendor  and  display, 
The  agitations,  and  the  cares  that  prey 
Upon  our  hearts,  all  vanish  out  of  sight. 
The  better  life  begins  ;  the  world  no  more 
Molests  us  ;  all  its  records  we  erase 
From  the  dull  commonplace  book  of  onv 
lives, 
That  like  a  palim^st  is  written  o'er 
With  trivial  incidents  of  time  and  plaoe^ 
And  lo  t  the  ideal,  hidden  beneath,  revivea 


L'ENVOI 
THE   POET   AND   HIS   SONGS 

Ab  the  birds  come  in  the  Spring, 
We  know  not  from  where  ; 

As  the  stars  come  at  evening 
From  depths  of  the  air  ; 

As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud. 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground  ; 

As  suddenly,  low  or  loud, 
Out  of  silence  a  sound  ; 
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As  the  grape  comes  to  the  Tine, 
The  fruit  to  the  tree  ; 

As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine. 
And  the  tide  to  the  sea  ; 

As  come  the  white  sails  of  ships 
O'er  the  ocean's  verge  ; 

As  comes  the  smile  to  the  lips, 
The  foam  to  the  surge  ; 

So  come  to  the  Poet  his  songs, 
All  hitherward  blown 


From  the  misty  realm,  that  belongs 
To  the  vast  Unknown. 

His,  and  not  his,  are  the  lays 
He  sings  ;  and  their  fame 

Is  his,  and  not  his  ;  and  the  praise 
And  the  pride  of  a  name. 

For  voices  pnrsne  him  by  day, 

And  haunt  him  by  night. 
And  he  listens,  and  needs  must  obey, 

When  the  Angel  says,  "  Write  I '' 


IN  THE   HARBOR 


Shortly  after  Mr.  LoiigfeIlow*t  death,  the  collection 
entitled  In  the  Harbor,  UlHma  Thtde,  Part  II.,  was 
pabUalied,  bearing  upon  the  title-page  for  a  motto  the 


BECALMED 

Becalmed  upon  the  sea  of  Thought, 
Still  unattained  the  land  it  sought, 
My  mind,  with  loosely-hangine  saib, 
Lies  waiting  the  auspicious  gales. 

On  either  side,  behind,  before. 
The  ocean  stretches  like  a  floor,  — 
A  level  floor  of  amethyst, 
Crowned  by  a  golden  dome  of  mist. 

Blow,  breath  of  inspiration,  blow  I 
Shake  and  uplift  this  golden  glow  I 
And  fill  the  canvas  of  the  mind 
With  wafts  of  thy  celestial  wind. 

Blow,  breath  of  song  I  until  I  feel 
The  straining  sail,  the  lifting  keel, 
The  life  of  the  awakening  sea, 
Its  motion  and  its  mystery  t 
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JANUARY 

Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates ; 

Forward  I  look,  and  backward,  and  be- 
low 
I  count,  as  god  of  avenues  and  gates. 
The  years  that  through  my  portals  come 
and  go. 


final  staoxa  In  the  dedicatoiy  poem  wUoh  introdncM 
Ulhma  Thuie, 


1  block  the  roads,  and  drift  the  fields  vdth 
snow ; 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen 
fen  ; 
My  frosts  coneeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow. 
My  fires  light  up  the  hearths  and  hearts 
of  men. 


FEBRUARY 

I  am  lustration  ;  and  the  sea  is  mine  t 
I  wash  the  sands  and  headlands  with  my 
tide  ; 
My  brow  is  crowned  with  branches  of  the 
pine  ; 
Before    my  chariot- wheels    the    fishes 
glide. 
By  me  all  things  unclean  are  purified, 
By  me  the  souls  of  men  washed  white 
again; 
E'en  the  unlovely  tombs  of  those  who  died 
Without  a  dirge,  I  cleanse  from  every 
stain. 

MARCH 

I  Martius  am  t      Once  first,  and  now  the 
third! 
To  lead  the   Year  was    my  appointed 
place ; 
A  mortal  dispossessed  me  by  a  word. 
And  set  tnere  Janus  with  the  double 
face. 
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Hence  I  make  war  on  all  the  human  race  ; 

I  shake  the  cities  with  my  hurricanes  ; 
I  flood  the  rivers  and  their  banks  efface, 

And  drown  the  farms  and  hamlets  with 
my  rains. 

APRIL 

I  open  wide  the  portals  of  the  Spring 

To  welcome  the  procession  of  the  flowers, 
With  their  gay  baiiners,  and  the  birds  that 
sing 
Their  song  of  songs  from  their  aerial 
towers. 
I  soften  with  my  sunshine  and  my  showers 
The  heart  of  earth ;  with   thoughts  of 
love  I  glide 
Into   the   hearts    of   men  ;   and  with  the 
Hours 
Upon  the  Bull  with  wreath^  horns  I 
ride. 

MAY 

Hark  I    The  sea-faring  wild-fowl  loud  pro- 
claim 
My  coming,  and  the  swarming  of   the 
bees. 
These  are  my  heralds,  and  behold  I   my 
name 
Is  written  in  blossoms  on  the  hawthorn- 
trees. 
I  tell  the  mariner  when  to  sail  the  seas  ; 
I  waft  o'er  all  the  land  from  far  away 
The  breath  and  bloom  of  the  Hesperides, 
My  birthplace.   I  am  Maia.   I  am  May. 


JUNE 

Mine  is  the  Month  of  Roses ;  yes,  and 
mine 
The  Month  of  Marriages  I     All  pleasant 
sights 
And  scents,  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoming 
vine, 
The    foliage    of    the    valleys    and    the 
heights. 
Mine  are  the   longest  days,    the  loveliest 
nights  ; 
The  mower's  scythe  makes  music  to  my 
ear  ; 


I  am  the  mother  of  all  dear  delights  ; 
I  am  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  year. 


JULY 

Myemblem  is  the  Lion,  and  I  breathe 
The  breath  of  Libyan  deserts  o'er  tbe 
land  ; 
My  sickle  as  a  sabre  I  unsheathe, 
And  bent  before  me  the  pale  harvests 
stand. 
The  lakes  and  rivers   shrink  at  my  com- 
mand. 
And  there  is  thirst  and  fever  in  the  air  ; 
The  sky  is  changed  to  brass,  the  earth  to 
sand  ; 
I  am  the  Emperor  whose  name  I  bear. 


AUGUST 

The  Emperor  Octavian,  called  the  Aogusty 

I  being  his  favorite,  bestowed  hia  name 
Upon  me,  and  I  hold  it  still  in  trust, 

In  memory  of  him  and  of  his  fame. 
I  am  the  Virgin,  and  my  vestal  flame 

Bums    less    intensely  than  the    lion's 
rage; 
Sheaves  are  my  only  garlands,  and  I  claim 

The  golden  Harvests  as  my  heritage. 


SEPTEMBER 

I  bear  the  Scales,  where  hang  in  equipoise 
The  night  and  day  ;  and  when  unto  my 
lips 
I  put  my  trumpet,  with  its  stress  and  noise 
fly  the  white  clouds  like  tattered  sails 
of  ships  ; 
The  tree-tops  lash  the  air  with  sounding 
whips ; 
Southward  the  clamorous  sea-fowl  wing 
their  flight ; 
The  hedspes  are  all  red  with  haws  and  hips, 
The  Hunter's  Moon  reigns  empress  of 
the  night. 

OCTOBER 

My  ornaments   are   fruits  ;  my  garments 
leaves. 
Woven  like  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimson 
dyed  ; 
I  do  not  boast  the  harvesting  of  sheaves. 
O'er  orchards  and  o'er  vineyards  I  pre" 
side. 


VICTOR   AND  VANQUISHED 
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Though  on  the  frigid  Scorpion  I  ride, 
Tlie  dreamy  air  is  full,  and  overflows 

With  tender  memories  of  the  summer-tide, 
And  mingled  voices   of   the  doves  and 
crows. 

NOVEMBER 

The  Centaur,  Sagittarius,  am  I, 

Born  of  Ldou's  and  the  cloud's  embrace  ; 
With  sounding  hoofs  across  the  earth   I 

fly. 

A  steed  Thessalian  with  a  human  face. 
Sharp  winds  the  arrows  are  with  which  I 
chase 
The     leaves,    half    dead    already    with 
affright  ; 
I  shroud  myself  in  gloom  ;  and  to  the  race 
Of  mortals  bring  nor  comfort  nor  de- 
light. 

DECEMBER 

Riding  upon   the   Goat,   with   snow-white 
hair, 
I  come,  the  last  of  all.    This  orown  of 
mine 
Is  of  the  holly  ;  in  my  hand  I  bear 
The  thyrsus,  tipped  with  fragrant  cones 
of  pine. 
I  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Divine, 

And  the  return  of  the  Satumian  reign  ;  — 
My  songs  are  carols  sung  at  every  shrine, 
Proclaiming  **  Peace  on  earth,  g^ood  will 
to  men." 


AUTUMN   WITHIN 

It  is  autumn  ;  not  without. 
But  within  me  is  the  cold. 

Youth  and  spring  are  all  about  ; 
It  is  I  that  have  grown  old. 

Birds  are  dartine  through  the  air. 
Singing,  buildmg  without  rest ; 

Life  is  stirring  everywhere. 
Save  within  my  lonely  breast. 

There  is  silence  :  the  dead  leaves 
Fall  and  rustle  and  are  still  ; 

Beats  no  flail  upon  the  sheaves. 
Comes  no  murmur  from  the  mill. 


THE  FOUR  LAKES  OF  MADISON 

FouK  limpid  lakes,  —  four  Naiades 
Or  sylvan  deities  are  these, 

In  flowing  robes  of  azure  dressed  ; 
Four  lovelv  handmaids,  that  uphold 
Their  shinmg  mirrors,  rimmed  with  gold, 

To  the  fair  city  in  Uie  West. 

By  day  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Drink  of  these  waters  as  they  run 

Their  swift  diurnal  round  on  high  ; 
By  night  the  constellations  glow 
Far  down  the  hollow  deeps  below, 

And  glimmer  in  another  sky. 

Fair  lakes,  serene  and  full  of  light. 
Fair  town,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white. 

How  visionary  ye  appear  I 
All  like  a  floating  landscape  seems 
In  cloud-land  or  the  land  of  dreams. 

Bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere  1 


VICTOR  AND  VANQUISHED 

As  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting 

breath 
Before  his  foe,   bleeding  and    near  to 

fall, 
I   turn  and    set   my  back  against   the 

wall, 
And  look  thee  in  the  face,  triumphant 

Death. 
I  call  for  aid,  and  no  one  answereth  ; 
I  am  alone  with  thee,  who  conquerest 

all; 
Yet  roe  thy  threatening  form  doth  not 

appall. 
For  thou  art  but  a  phantom  and  a  wraith. 
Wounded  and  weak,  sword  broken  at  the 

hilt. 
With  armor  shattered,  and    without   a 

shield, 
I  stand  unmoved  ;  do  with  me  what  thou 

wilt  ; 
I  can  resist  no  more,  but  will  not  yield. 
This  is   no  tournament  where  cowards 

tilt ; 
The  vanquished  here  is  Tictor  of  the 

field. 
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MOONLIGHT 

As  a  pale  phantom  with  a  lamp 
Ascends  some  ruin's  haunted  stair. 

So  glides  the  moon  along  the  damp 
Mysterious  chambers  of  the  air. 

Now  hidden  in  cloud,  and  now  revealed, 
As  if  this  phantom,  full  of  pain, 

Were  by  the  crumbling  walls  concealed, 
And  at  the  windows  seen  again. 

Until  at  last,  serene  and  proud 
In  all  the  splendor  of  her  lieht, 

She  walks  the  terraces  of  cloud. 
Supreme  as  Empress  of  the  Night. 

I  look,  but  recognize  no  more 

Objects  familiar  to  my  view  ; 
The  very  pathway  to  my  door 

Is  an  enchanted  avenue. 

All  things  are  changed.   One  mass  of  shade, 
The  elm-trees  drop  their  curtains  down  ; 

By  palace,  park,  and  colonnade 
I  walk  as  in  a  foreign  town. 

The  very  g^und  beneath  my  feet 

Is  clothed  with  a  diviner  air  ; 
While  marble  paves  the  silent  street 

And  glimmers  in  the  empty  square. 

Illusion  !    Underneath  there  lies 
The  common  life  of  every  day  ; 

Only  the  spirit  glorifies 

With  its  own  tints  the  sober  gray. 

In  vain  we  look,  in  vain  uplift 
Our  eyes  to  heaven,  if  we  are  blind  ; 

We  see  but  what  we  have  the  gift 
Of  seeing  ;  what  we  bring  we  find. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE 
[a  fragment] 


What  is  this  I  read  in  history, 
Full  of  marvel,  full  of  mystery, 
DifBcult  to  understand  ? 
Is  it  fiction,  is  it  truth  ? 
Children  in  the  flower  of  youth, 


Heart  in  heart,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Ignorant  of  what  helps  or  harms, 
Without  armor,  without  arms. 
Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land  I 

Who  shall  answer  or  divine  ? 
Never  since  the  world  was  made 
Such  a  wonderful  crusade 
Started  forth  for  Palestine. 
Never  while  the  world  shall  last 
Will  it  reproduce  the  past ; 
Never  will  it  see  again 
Such  an  army,  such  a  band. 
Over  mountain,  over  main, 
Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Like  a  shower  of  blossoms  blown 
From  the  parent  trees  were  they  ; 
Like  a  flock  of  birds  that  fly 
Through  the  unfrequented  sky, 
Holding  nothing  as  their  own. 
Passed  they  into  lands  unknown, 
Passed  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

O  the  simple,  child-like  trust  I 
O  the  faith  that  could  believe 
What  the  harnessed,  iron-mailed 
Kniehts  of  Christendom  had  failed, 
By  Uieir  prowess,  to  achieve. 
They,  the  children,  could  and  must  I 

Little  thought  the  Hermit,  preaching 
Holy  Wars  to  knight  and  baron. 
That  the  words  dropped  in  his  teaching, 
His  entreaty,  his  beseechine. 
Would  by  children's  hands  oe  gleaned, 
And  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned 
Blossom  like  the  rod  of  Aaron. 

As  a  summer  wind  upheaves 

The  innumerable  leaves 

In  the  bosom  of  a  wood,  — 

Not  as  separate  leaves,  but  massed 

All  together  by  the  blast,  — 

So  for  evil  or  for  good 

His  resistless  breath  upheaved 

All  at  once  the  many-leaved, 

Many-thoughted  multitude. 

In  the  tumult  of  the  air 
Rock  the  boughs  with  all  the  nests 
Cradled  on  their  tossing  crests  ; 
By  the  fervor  of  his  prayer 
Troubled  hearts  were  everywhere 
Rocked  and  tossed  in  human  breasts. 


SUNDOWN 
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For  a  century,  at  least. 
His  prophetic  voice  had  ceased  ; 
But  the  air  was  heated  still 
By  his  lurid  words  and  will. 
As  from  fires  in  far-off  woods, 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
An  unwonted  fever  hroods 
In  the  sultry  atmosphere. 


II 

In  Cologne  the  bells  were  ringing, 
In  Cologne  the  nuns  were  singing 
Hymns  and  canticles  divine  ; 
Loud  the  monks  sang  in  their  stalls. 
And  the  thronging  streets  were  loud 
With  the  voices  of  the  crowd  ; — 
Underneath  the  city  walls 
Silent  flowed  the  river  Rhine. 

From  the  gates,/  'at  summer  day. 
Clad  in  robes  of  bodden  gray. 
With  the  red  cross  on  the  breast. 
Azure-eyed  ana  golden-haired, 
Forth  the  young  crusaders  fared  ; 
While  above  the  band  devoted 
Consecrated  banners  floated. 
Fluttered  many  a  flag  and  streamer, 
And  the  cross  o*er  all  the  rest  1 
Singing  lowly,  meekly,  slowly, 
''Give  us,  g^ve  us  back  the  holy 
Sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer  ! " 
On  the  vast  procession  pressed. 
Youths  and  maidens.  •  .  . 


Ill 

Ah  I  what  master  hand  shall  paint 
How  they  journeyed  on  their  way. 
How  the  days  grew  long  and  dreary, 
How  their  little  feet  g^w  weary, 
How  their  little  hearts  gprew  faint  I 

Ever  swifter  day  by  day 
Flowed  the  homeward  river  ;  ever 
More  and  more  its  whitening  current 
Broke  and  scattered  into  spray, 
Till  the  calmly-flowing  river 
Changed  into  a  mountain  torrent. 
Rushing  from  its  glacier  green 
Down  through  chasm  and  black  rayine. 

Like  a  phoenix  in  its  nest. 
Burned  the  red  sun  in  the  Weat, 


Sinking  in  an  ashen  cload  ; 
In  the  £ast,  above  the  crest 
Of  the  se»-like  mountain  chain. 
Like  a  phcsnix  from  its  shroud, 
Came  the  red  snn  back  again. 

Now  around  them,  white  with  snow. 
Closed  the  mountain  peaks.     Below, 
Headlong  from  the  precipice 
Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 
Plnneed  the  cataract,  white  with  foam  ; 
And  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say  : 
''  Oh  return,  while  yet  you  may, 
Foolish  children,  to  your  home. 
There  the  Holy  City  is  !  " 

But  the  daontless  leader  said  : 
«  Faint  not,  though  your  bleeding  feet 
O'er  these  slippery  paths  of  sleet 
Move  but  painfully  and  slowly  ; 
Other  feet  than  yoors  have  bled  ; 
Other  tears  than  yours  been  shed. 
Courage  !  lose  not  heart  or  hope  ; 
On  the  mountains'  southern  slope 
Lies  Jerusalem  the  Holy  I " 
As  a  white  rose  in  its  pride. 
By  the  wind  in  summer-tide 
Tossed  and  loosened  from  the  branch^ 
Showers  its  petals  o'er  the  ground. 
From  the  distant  mountain's  side, 
Scattering  all  its  snows  around. 
With  mysterious,  muffled  sound. 
Loosened,  fell  the  avalanche. 
Voices,  echoes  far  and  near, 
Roar  of  winds  and  waters  blending, 
Mists  uprising,  clouds  impending, 
Filled  them  with  a  sense  of  fear. 
Formless,  nameless,  never  ending. 


SUNDOWN 

Ths  summer  snn  is  sinking  low  ; 
Only  the  tree-tops  redden  and  glow : 
Only  the  weathercock  on  the  spire 
Of  the  neighboring  church  is  a  flame  of  fire  } 
All  is  in  shadow  below. 

O  beautiful,  awful  summer  day. 
What  hast  thou  given,  what  taken  away  ? 
Life  and  death,  and  love  and  hate, 
Homes  made  happy  or  desolate. 
Hearts  made  lad  or  gay  I 
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On  the  road  of  life  one  mile-stone  more  ! 
In  the  book  of  life  one  leaf  turned  o'er  I 
Like  a  red  seal  is  the  setting  sun 
On  the  good  and  the  evil  men  have  done,  — 
Naught  can  to-day  restore  1 


CHIMES 

Sweet  chimes  I  that  in  the  loneliness  of 

night 
Salute  the  passing  hour,  and  in  the  dark 
And  silent  chambers  of  the  household 

mark 
The  movements  of  the  myriad  orbs  of 

light  I 
Through  my  closed  eyelids,  by  the  inner 

sight, 
I  see  the  constellations  in  the  arc 
Of  their  g^eat  circles  moving  on,   and 

hark  I 
I  almost  hear  them  singing  in  their  flight. 
Better  than  sleep  it  is  to  lie  awake, 
O'er-canopied  by  the  vast  starry  dome 
Of  the  immeasurable  sky  ;  to  feel 
The  slumbering  world  sink  under  us,  and 

make 
Hardly  an  eddy,  —  a  mere  rush  of  foam 
On  the  great  sea  beneath  a  sinking  keel. 


FOUR  BY  THE  CLOCK 

*'Na]iant,  September  8,  1880,  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

Four  by  the  clock  !  and  yet  not  day  ; 
But  the  great  world  rolls  and  wheels  away. 
With   its  cities  on  land,  and  its  ships  at 

sea, 
Into  the  dawn  that  is  to  be  ! 

Only  the  lamp  in  the  anchored  bark 
Sends  its  glimmer  across  the  dark, 
And  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sea 
Is  the  only  sound  that  comes  to  me. 


AUF   WIEDERSEHEN 


IN    MEMORY   OF   J.    T.    F. 

In  April,  1881,  Mr.  Longfellow  notes  In  hit  diary : 
**  A  sorrowful  and  distracted  week.  Fields  died  on  Bun- 
day,  the  24th.  Palfrey  died  on  Tuesday.  Two  intimate 
friends  in  one  week  t  "  Hie  poem  was  written  April 
90, 1881. 


Until  we  meet  again  1    That  is  the  mean* 

ing 
Of  the  familiar  words,  that  men  repeat 

At  parting  in  the  street. 
Ah  yes,  till  then  1  but  when  death  inter* 

vening 
Rends  us  asunder,  with  what  ceaseless  pain 
We  wait  for  the  Again  1 

The  friends  who  leave  us  do  not  feel  the 

sorrow 
Of  parting,  as  we  feel  it,  who  most  stay 

Lamenting  day  by  day. 
And  knowing,  when  we  wake  upon  the 

morrow. 
We  shall  not  find  in  its  accustomed  place 
The  one  beloved  face. 

It  were  a  double  grief,  if  the  departed, 
Being  released  from  earth,  should  still  re- 
tain ut 
A  seitoe  of  earthly  pain  ; 
It  were  a  double  grief,  if  the  true-hearted. 
Who  loved  us  here,  should  on  the  farther 
shore 
Remember  us  no  more. 

Believing,  in  the  midst  of  onr  afflictions, 
That  death  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end. 

We  cry  to  them,  ana  send 
Farewells,  that  better  might  be  called  pre- 
dictions. 
Being  f ore-shadowings  of  the  future,  thrown 

Into  the  vast  Unknown. 

Faith  overleaps  the  confines  of  our  rea- 
son, 
And  if  by  faith,  as  in  old  times  was  siud. 

Women  received  their  dead 
Raised  up  to  life,  then  only  for  a  season 
Our  partings  are,  nor  shall  we  wait  in  vain 

Until  we  meet  again  1 


ELEGIAC  VERSE 

Written  at  various  times,  mostly  between  April  and 
July,  1881.  In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  TolunM  will 
be  found  further  examples. 


Peradventure  of  old,  some  bard  in  Ionian 
Islands, 
Walking  alone  by  the  sea,  hearing  the 
wash  of  the  waves, 
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Learned  the  secret  from  tbem  of  the  beauti- 
ful verse  elegiac, 
Breathing  into  his  song  motion  and  sound 
of  the  sea. 

For  as  the  wave  of  the  sea,  upheaving  in 
long  undulations, 
Plunges  loud  on  the  sands,  pauses,  and 
turns,  and  retreats. 
So  the  Hexameter,  rising  and  singing,  with 
cadence  sonorous. 
Falls  ;  and  in  refluent  rhythm  back  the 
Pentameter  flows. 


II 

Not  in  his  youth  alone,  but  in  age,  may  the 
heart  of  the  poet 
Bloom  into  song,  as  the  g^rse  blossoms 
in  autumn  and  spring. 


Ill 

Not  in  tenderness  wanting,  yet  rough  are 
the  rhymes  of  our  poet ; 
Though  it  be  Jacob's  voice,  Esau's,  alas  ! 
are  the  hands. 


IV 

Let  us  be  erateful  to  writers  for  what  is 
left  m  the  inkstand  ; 
When  to  leave  o£F  is  an  art  only  attained 
by  the  few. 


How  can  the  Three  be  One  ?  you  ask  me  ; 
I  answer  by  asking, 
Hail  and  snow  and  rain,  are  they  not 
three,  and  yet  one  ? 


VI 

By   the   mirage   uplifted,   the   land  floats 
vague  iu  the  ether, 
Ships  and  the  shadows  of  ships  hang  in 
the  motionless  air  ; 
So  by  the  art  of  the  poet  our  common  life 
is  uplifted, 
So,  transfigured,  the  world  floats  in  a 
luminous  haze. 


VII 


Like  a  French  poem  is  Life ;  being  only 
perfect  in  structure 
MThen  with  the  masculine  rhymes  mingled 
the  feminine  are. 


vin 

Down   from  the  mountain    descends  the 
brooklet,  rejoicing  in  freedom  ; 
Little  it  dreams  of  &e  mill  hid  in  the 
valley  below  ; 
Glad  with  the  joy  of  existence,  the  child 
goes  singmg  and  laughing. 
Little  dreaming  what   toils  lie  in  the 
future  con^aled. 


IX 

Ab  the  ink  from  our  pen,   so   flow   our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings 
When  we  begin  to  write,  however  slug- 
gish before. 


Like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Foontain 
of  Youth  is  within  us  ; 
If  we  seek  it  elsewhere,  old  shall  we 
grow  in  the  search. 


XI 

If  you  would  hit  the  mark,  you  must  aim 
a  little  above  it ; 
Every  arrow  that  flies  feels  the  attraction 
of  earth. 


xn 

Wisely  the  Hebrews  admit  no  Present  tense 
in  their  language ; 
While  we  are  speaking  the  word,  it  is 
already  the  rast. 

XIII 

In  the   twilight  of  age  all   things   seem 
strange  and  phantasmal. 
As  between  daylight  and  dark  ghost-like 
the  landscape  appears. 
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Great  is  the  art  of  be^niog,  but  greater 
the  art  is  of  ending  ; 
Many  a  poem  is  marred  by  a  saperfluous 
verse. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  SEA 

The  panting  City  cried  to  the  Sea, 
'*  I  am  faint  with  heat,  —  Oh  breathe  on 
me  I" 

And  the  Sea  said,  **  Lo,  I  breathe  I  bat  my 

breath 
To  some  will  be  life,  to  others  death  1 " 

As  to  Prometheus,  bringing  ease 
In  pain,  come  the  Oceanides, 

So  to  the  City,  hot  with  the  flame 

Of  the  pitiless  sun,  the  east  wind  came. 

It  came   from  the  heaving  breast  of  the 

deep. 
Silent  as  dreams  are,  and  sudden  as  sleep. 

Life-giving,  death-givine,  which  will  it  be  ; 
O  breath  of  the  merciful,  merciless  Sea  ? 


MEMORIES 

Oft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have  known 

In  other  days,  to  whom  my  heart  was 
led 

As  by  a  magnet,  and  who  are  not  dead. 

But  absent,  and  their  memories  over- 
grown 
With  other  thoughts  and  troubles  of  my 
own, 

As  graves  with  grasses  are,  and  at  their 
head 

The  stone  with  moss  and  lichens  so  over- 
spread, 

Nothing  is  legible  but  the  name  alone. 
And  is  it  so  with  them  ?    After  long  years, 

Do  they  remember  me  in  the  same  way, 

And  is  the  memory  pleasant  as  to  me  ? 
I  fear  to  ask  ;  yet  wherefore  are  my  fears  ? 

Pleasures,  like  flowers,  may  wither  and 
decav, 

And  yet  the  root  perennial  may  be. 


HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS 


Am  Beleucut  namtes,  HenuM  detoribat  the  prindltlM 
that  rank  as  wholes  in  two  myriads  oi  books ;  or,  aa  w« 
are  informed  by  Manetho,  he  perfectly  nnfoMed  Uieaa 
prineifdes  in  Uuree  myriads  six  tbounnd  Ave  baadrad 
and  twenty-lve  volumes.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  ancestors  dedicated  the  inTentiona  of  thair 
wisdom  to  this  deity,  inscribing  all  their  own  wittlngi 
with  the  name  of  Hermes.  ~  Iambejodi. 


Still  through  Egypt's  desert  places 

flows  the  lordly  Nile, 
From  its  banks  the  great  stone  faces 

Gaze  with  patient  smile. 
Still  the  pyramids  imperious 

Pierce  the  cloudless  skies, 
And  the  Sphinx  stares  with  mysterious 

Solemn,  stony  eyes. 

But  where  are  the  old  Egyptian 

Demi-gods  and  kings  ? 
Nothing  left  but  an  inscription 

Graven  on  stones  and  rings. 
Where  are  Helios  and  Hephiestiu, 

Gods  of  eldest  eld  ? 
Where  is  Hermes  Trismefi^tus, 

Who  their  secrets  held  ? 

Where  are  now  the  many  hundred 

Thousand  books  he  wrote  ? 
By  the  Thaumaturgists  plundered. 

Lost  in  lands  remote  ; 
In  oblivion  sunk  forever. 

As  when  o'er  the  land 
Blows  a  storm-wind,  in  the  river 

Sinks  the  scattered  sand. 

Something  unsubstantial,  ghostly. 

Seems  this  Theurg^st, 
In  deep  meditation  mostly 

W  rapped,  as  in  a  mist. 
Vague,  phantasmal,  and  unreal 

To  our  thought  he  seems, 
Walking  in  a  world  ideal, 

In  a  land  of  dreams. 

Was  he  one,  or  many,  merging 

Name  and  fame  in  one. 
Like  a  stream,  to  which,  converging, 

Many  streamlets  run  ? 
Till,  with  gathered  power  proceeding, 

Ampler  sweep  it  takes, 
Downward  the  sweet  waters  leading 

From  unnumbered  lakes. 


MY  BOOKS 


By  the  Nile  I  see  him  wandering, 

Pausing  now  and  then, 
On  the  mystic  union  pondering 

Between  gods  and  men  ; 
Half  believing,  wholly  feeling, 

With  supreme  delight. 
How  the  gods,  themselves  concealing, 

Lift  men  to  their  height. 

Or  in  Thebes,  the  hundred-gated, 

In  the  thoroughfare 
Breathing,  as  if  consecrated, 

A  diviner  air ; 
And  amid  discordant  noises, 

In  the  jostling  throng. 
Hearing  far,  celestial  voices 

Of  Olympian  song. 

Who  shall  call  his  dreams  fallacious  ? 

Who  has  searched  or  sought 
All  the  unexplored  and  spacious 

Universe  of  thought  ? 
AVho,  in  his  own  skill  confiding. 

Shall  with  rule  and  line 
Mark  the  border-land  dividing 

Human  and  divine  ? 

Trismegistus  !  three  times  greatest  I 

How  thy  name  sublime 
Has  descended  to  this  latest 

Progeny  of  time  I 
Happy  they  whose  written  pages 

Perish  with  their  lives, 
If  amid  the  crumbling  ages 

Still  their  name  survives  I 

Thine,  O  priest  of  Egypt,  lately 

Found  I  in  the  vast. 
Weed-encumbered,  sombre,  stately. 

Grave-yard  of  the  Past  ; 
And  a  presence  moved  before  me 

On  that  gloomy  shore. 
As  a  waft  of  wind,  that  o'er  roe 

Breathed,  and  was  no  more. 


TO   THE   AVON 

Flow  on,  sweet  river  I  like  his  verse 
Who  lies  beneath  this  sculptured  hearse  ; 
Nor  wait  beside  the  churchyard  wall 
For  him  who  cannot  hear  thy  call. 

Thy  playmate  once  ;  I  see  him  now 
A  boy  with  sunshine  on  his  brow, 


And  hear  in  Stratford's  quiet  street 
The  patter  of  his  little  feet. 

I  see  him  by  thy  shallow  edge 
Wading  knee-deep  amid  the  sedge  ; 
And  lost  in  thought,  as  if  thy  stream 
Were  the  swift  river  of  a  dream. 

He  wonders  whitherward  it  flows  ; 
And  fain  would  follow  where  it  goes, 
To  the  wide  world,  that  shall  erelong 
Be  filled  with  his  melodious  song. 

Flow  on,  fair  stream  !    That  dream  is  o'er  ; 
He  stands  upon  another  shore  ; 
A  vaster  river  near  him  flows. 
And  still  he  follows  where  it  goes. 


PRESIDENT   GARFIELD 


**  K  Teani  dal  martirio  a  queafea 
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W,  XT.  148. 

These  words  the  poet  heard  in  Paradise, 
Uttered  by  one  who,  bravely  dying  here, 
In  the  true   faith  was    Uying  in  that 

sphere 
Where  the  celestial  cross  of  sacrifice 
Spread   its  protecting   arms  athwart  the 

skies  ; 
And    set    thereon,  like    jewels    crystal 

clear. 
The  souls  magnanimous,  that  knew  not 

fear. 
Flashed  their  effulgence  on  his  dazzled 

eyes. 
Ah  me  I  how  dark  the  discipline  of  pain, 
Were  not  the  suffering  followed  by  the 

sense 
Of  infinite  rest  and  infinite  release  ! 
This  is  our  consolation  ;  and  again 

A  great  soul  cries  to  us  in  our  suspense, 
"I  came    from    martyrdom    unto    this 

peace! " 


MY  BOOKS 

Sadlt  as  some  old  medisBval  knight 
Gazed  at  the  arms  he  could  no  longer 

wield. 
The  sword  two-handed  and  the  shining 

shield 
Suspended  in  the  hall,  and  full  in  sight, 
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While  secret  longings  for  the  lost  delight 

Of  tourney  or  adventure  in  the  field 

Came  over  him,  and  tears  but  half  con- 
cealed 

Trembled  and  fell  upon  his   beard  of 
white, 
So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shelf, 

My  ornaments  and  arms  of  other  days  ; 

Not  wholly  useless,  though    no  longer 
used. 
For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 

Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleasant 
ways 

In  which   I  walked,  now  clouded    and 
confused. 


MAD   RIVEJl 

IN   THE   WHITE   MOUNTAINS 
TRAYELLBR^ 

Why  dost  thou  wildly  rush  and  roar, 

Mad  River,  O  Mad  River  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  pause  and  cease  to  pour 
Thy  hurrying,  headlong  waters  o'er 

This  rocky  shelf  forever  ? 

• 

What  secret  trouble  stirs  thy  breast  ? 

Why  all  this  fret  and  flurry  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  what  is  best 
In  this  too  restless  world  is  rest 

From  over-work  and  worry  ? 

THE  BTVEB. 

What  wouldst   thou    in    these   mountains 
seek, 

O  stranger  from  the  city  ? 
Is  it  perhaps  some  foolish  freak 
Of  thine,  to  put  the  words  I  speak 

Into  a  plaintive  ditty  ? 

TRAVELUCR. 

Yes  ;  I  would  learn  of  thee  thy  song, 
With  all  its  flowing  numbers. 

And  in  a  voice  as  fresh  and  strong 

As  thine  is,  sing  it  all  day  long. 
And  hear  it  in  my  slumbers. 

THE  BTVEB. 

A  brooklet  nameless  and  unknown 

Was  I  at  first,  resembling 
A  little  child,  that  all  alone 
Comes  venturing  down  the  stairs  of  stone, 

Irresolute  and  trembling. 


Later,  by  wayward  fancies  led, 
For  the  wide  world  I  panted  ; 

Out  of  the  forest,  dark  and  dread, 

Across  the  open  fields  I  fled, 

Like  one  pursued  and  haunted. 

I  tossed  my  arms,  I  san^  aloud. 
My  voice  exultant  lending 
With  thunder  from  the  passing  cloud. 
The  wind,  the  forest  bent  and  oowed. 
The  rush  of  rain  descending. 

I  heard  the  distant  ocean  call. 

Imploring  and  entreating  ; 
Drawn  onwara,  o'er  this  rocky  wall 
I  plunged,  and  the  loud  waterfall 
Made  answer  to  the  greeting. 

And  now,  beset  with  many  ills, 

A  toilsome  life  I  follow  ; 
Compelled  to  carry  from  the  hills 
These  logs  to  the  impatient  mills 
Below  there  in  the  hollow. 

Yet  something  ever  cheers  and  charms 

The  rudeness  of  my  labors  ; 
Daily  I  water  with  these  arms 
The  cattle  of  a  hundred  farms. 

And  have  the  birds  for  neighbors. 

Men  call  me  Mad,  and  well  they  may, 

When,  full  of  rage  and  trouble, 
I  burst  my  banks  of  sand  and  clay. 
And  sweep  their  wooden  bridge  away. 
Like  withered  reeds  or  stubble. 

Now  go  and  write  thy  little  rhyme. 
As  of  thine  own  creating. 

Thou  seest  the  day  is  past  its  prime  ; 

I  can  no  longer  waste  my  time  ; 
The  miUs  are  tired  of  waiting. 


POSSIBILITIES 

Where  are  the  Poets,  unto  whom  belong 
The   Olympian   heights  ;  whose  singing 

shafts  were  sent 
Straight  to  the  mark,  and  not  from  bows 

milf  bent. 
But  with  the  utmost  tension  of  the  thong  ? 
Where  are  the  stately  argosies  of  song, 
Whose  rushing  keels  made  music  as  they 

went 
Sailing  in  search  of  some  new  cootinenty 
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With  all  sail  set,  and  steady  winds  and 
strong  ? 
Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  un- 
taught 

In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or 
street, 

Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 
An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought. 

Fearless  and  first,  and  steering  with  his 
fleet 

For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart. 

DECORATION    DAY 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 

On  this  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms, 

Where  foes  no  more  molest, 
Nor  sentry's  shot  alarms  ! 

Ye  have  slept  on  the  ground  before. 

And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  cannon's  sudden  roar, 

Or  the  drum's  redoubling  beat. 

But  in  this  camp  of  Death 
No  sound  your  slumber  breaks  ; 

Here  is  no  fevered  breath. 
No  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches. 

All  is  repose  and  peace, 

Untrampled  lies  the  sod  ; 
The  shouts  of  battle  cease. 

It  is  the  truce  of  God  I 

Rest,  comrades,  rest  and  sleep  I 
The  thoughts  of  men  shall  oe 

As  sentinels  to  keep 
Your  rest  from  danger  free. 

Your  silent  tents  of  g^en 

We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers  ; 

Yours  has  the  suffering  been. 
The  memory  shall  be  ours. 

A    FRAGMENT 

Awake  !  arise  !  the  hour  is  late  ! 

Angels  are  knocking  at  thy  door  I 
They  are  in  baste  and  cannot  wait. 

And  once  departed  come  no  more. 

Awake  !  arise  !  the  athlete's  arm 
Loses  its  strength  by  too  much  rest ; 

The  fallow  land,  the  untilled  farm 
Produces  only  weeds  at  best. 


LOSS   AND   GAIN 

When  I  compare 
What  I  have  lost  with  what  I  have  gained. 
What  I  have  missed  with  what  attained, 
Little  room  do  I  find  for  pride. 

I  am  aware 
How  many  days  have  been  idly  spent ; 
How  like  an  arrow  the  good  intent 
Has  fallen  short  or  been  turned  aside. 

But  who  shall  dare 
To  measure  loss  and  g^in  in  this  wise  ? 
Defeat  may  be  victory  in  disguise  ; 
The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


INSCRIPTION  ON   THE   SHANK- 
LIN   FOUNTAIN 

O  TRAVELLER,  stay  thy  weary  feet ; 
Drink  of  this  fountain,  pure  and  sweet ; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 

The  cup  of  water  in  his  name. 

THE   BELLS   OF   SAN   BLAS 

The  last  poem  written  by  Hr.  Lc^rfellow.  Tbe  last 
rerae  but  one  is  dated  Harch  12,  1882.  The  final  verse 
was  added  March  16.  Mr.  Longfellow  died  March  24- 
The  poem  was  suggested  by  an  article  in  HarperU 
Mag<tsiney  which  the  poet  had  just  read. 

What  say  the  Bells  of  San  Bias 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  ? 
To  them  it  is  nothing  more 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  shore,  — 

Nothing  more  to  master  or  man. 

But  to  me,  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
To  whom  what  is  and  what  seems 

Are  often  one  and  the  same,  — 
The  Bells  of  San  Bias  to  me 
Have  a  strange,  wild  melody. 

And  are  something  more  than  a  name. 

For  bells  are  the  voice  of  the  church  ; 
They  have  tones  that  touch  and  search 

The  hearts  of  young  and  old  ; 
One  sound  to  all,  yet  each 
Lends  a  meaning  to  their  speech, 

And  the  meaning  is  manifold. 
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They  are  a  voice  of  the  Past, 
Of  an  age  that  is  fading  fast. 

Of  a  power  austere  and  grand  ; 
When  the  flag  of  Spain  unfnned 
Its  folds  o'er  this  western  world, 

And  the  Priest  was  lord  of  the  land 

The  chapel  that  once  looked  down 
On  the  little  seaport  town 

Has  crumbled  into  the  dust ; 
And  on  oaken  beams  below 
The  bells  swing  to  and  fro, 

And  are  green  with  mould  and  rust. 

**  Is,  then,  the  old  faith  dead," 
They  say,  *'  and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed. 
That  we  are  forced  to  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain, 

Unsheltered  and  ashamed  ? 

**  Once  in  our  tower  aloof 
We  rang  over  wall  and  roof 

Our  warnings  and  our  complaints  ; 
And  round  about  us  there 
The  white  doves  filled  the  air. 

Like  the  white  souls  of  the  saints. 

**  The  saints  !     Ah,  have  they  grown 
Forgetful  of  their  own  ? 

Are  they  asleep,  or  dead, 
That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruined  Missions  lie, 

No  longer  tenanted  ? 

**  Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 
The  vanished  days  of  yore. 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  filled ; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal. 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

"  Then  from  our  tower  again 
We  will  send  over  land  and  main 

Our  voices  of  command, 
Like  exiled  king^  who  return 
To  their  thrones,  and  the  people  learn 

That  the  Priest  is  lord  of  the  land  ! " 

O  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again  I 

The  Past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer  ; 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  evervwhere. 


FRAGMENTS 

October  22, 1838. 

Neglected  record  of  a  mind  neglected. 
Unto  what  "  lets  and  stops  "  art  thou  sub- 
jected ! 
The  day  with  all  its  toils  and  occupations. 
The  night  with  its  reflections  and  senaatimM^ 
The  future,  and  the  present,  and  the  past,  — 
All  I  remember,  feel,  and  hope  at  last. 
All  shapes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  they  pass,  — 
Find  but  a  dusty  image  in  this  glass. 

AnguBt  18, 1847. 

0  faithful,  indefatigable  tides, 

That  evermore  upon  God's  errands  eo,  — 
Now  seaward  bearing  tidings  of  the  Gmd,  — 
Now  landward  bearing  tidings  of  the  sea,  — 
And  filling  every  frith  and  estuary. 
Each  arm  of  the  great  sea,  each  little  creek, 
Each  thread  and  filament  of  wateivoonnes. 
Full  with  your  ministration  of  delight ! 
Under  the  rafters  of  this  wooden  bridge 

1  see  you  come  and  go  ;  sometimes  in  haste 
To  reach  your  journey's  end,  which  being 

done 
With  feet  unrested  ye  return  again 
And  recommence  the  never-endmg  task  ; 
Patient,  whatever  burdens  ye  may  bear. 
And  fretted  only  by  the  impeding  rocks. 

December  18, 1847. 

Soft  through   the  silent  air  descend  the 

feathery  snow-flakes  ; 
White  are  the  distant  hills,  white  are  the 

neighboring  fields  ; 
Only  the  marshes  are  brown,  and  the  river 

rolling  among  them 
Weareth  the  leaden  hue  seen  in  the  eyes  of 

the  blind. 

Aagust  4, 1866. 

A  lovely  morning,  without  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  the  sea  in  great  commotion,  chafing 
and  foaming. 

So  from  the  bosom  of  darkness  our  days 
come  roaring  and  gleaming. 
Chafe  and  break   into  foam,  sink   into 
darkness  again. 
But  on  the  shores  of  Time  each  leaves  some 
trace  of  its  passage. 
Though  the  succeeding  wave  washes  it 
out  from  the  sand. 
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CHRISTUS:    A  MYSTERY 


Tbe  reader  is  referred  for  a  coiuidaitttion  of  th«  plifCe 
which  Christiu  held  in  the  poet*s  acbeme  of  work  to  the 
biotj^raphical  sketch  prefixed  to  this  edition. 

There  is  no  one  of  Mr.  Longfellow*a  wrltlnn  which 
may  be  aaid  to  have  ao  dominated  his  literanr  lue.  The 
study  of  Daute  and  the  translation  of  the  Divina  Com- 
medta  subtended  a  wider  arc  in  time,  but  from  tbe 
nature  of  things  the  interpretation  of  a  gntX  work  waa 
subordinate  to  the  development  of  a  theme  whlcb  waa 
interior  to  the  poet's  thought  and  emotion.  Tet  even  In 
point  of  time,  that  which  elapaed  between  tbe  first  concep> 
tion  of  ChrUtuMwoA  it«  final  acoompliahment  waa  aoarcefy 
leas  than  that  which  extended  from  the  day  when  Mr. 
Longfellow  opened  Dante  to  the  end  of  hia  life,  —  for 
ao  long  did  he  live  in  companionahlp  with  the  great  aeer. 

The  first  indication  of  actual  work  upon  the  aubject 
doea  not  appear  until  the  end  of  1849,  when  he  aeema  to 
have  decided  to  take  up  firat  the  aecond  diriaion.  He 
had  dismissed  hia  volume  of  poema,  The  Seaside  and  the 
Fireside,  **  another  atone  rolled  over  the  hilltop  I  '*  and 
proceeded  in  hia  diary,  NoTember  19 :  '*  And  now  I  long 
to  try  a  loftier  atrain,  the  aublimer  Song  whoae  broken 
melodiea  have  for  ao  many  veara  breathed  through  my 
aoul  in  the  better  houra  of  life,  and  which  I  truat  and 
believe  will  ere  long  unite  themaelvea  into  a  aymnhony 
not  all  unworthy  the  aublime  theme,  but  fumlahing 
'  aome  equivalent  expre»8ion  for  the  trouble  and  wrath 
of  life,  for  ita  aorrow  and  ita  myatory.'  *'  On  December 
10th,  he  wrote  :  "  A  bleak  and  diamal  day.  Wrote  In 
the  morning  The  Challenge  of  TKor  as  Prologue  or  In- 
troitus  to  the  aecond  part  of  Christus.^*  Ilua  he  laid 
aside,  taking  it  up  aff^Q  ten  yM^r*  later,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  write  the  Saaa  of  King  (Haf.  It  ia  probable 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  opposition  of  northern  pagan- 
iam  to  the  Chriatianity  of  aacerdotaliam,  and  the  auprem- 
acy  of  the  latter.  But  the  theme  of  the  drama  waa 
conatautly  before  him  in  one  ahape  or  another.  In  hia 
diary,  under  date  of  January  10,  1850,  he  recorda :  '*  In 
Uie  evening,  pondered  and  meditated  upon  sundry 
acenea  of  Christiu.  In  auch  meditation  one  tastes  the 
delight  of  the  poetic  vision,  without  the  pain  of  puttins 
it  into  words.'*  The  scheme  of  his  first  ventture  haa 
evidently  been  more  or  leas  determined  upon,  for  a  few 
weeks  later  he  notes  :  *'  February  28.  And  ao  enda  the 
winter  and  the  vacation.  Not  quite  aatisfactorlly  to 
me.  Tet  aomething  I  have  done.  Some  half  doaen 
acenea  or  more  are  written  of  The  Oolden  Legend^ 
which  ia  Part  Second  of  Christus ;  and  the  whole  is 
much  clearer  in  my  mind  aa  to  handling,  division,  and 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  several  parts."    It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  already  in  1839  there  had  crossed  hia  mind 
the  notion  of  writing  a  drama  baaed  upon  the  legend  of 
Drr  Arrne  Jleinrich^  and  that  he  had  perceived  the 
value  of  Eltiie.  *' I  have  a  heroine,*'  he  says,  '*a8 
swtNit  oA  Imogen,  could  I  but  paint  her  ao." 

The  Goldm  Tjegend  was  publiahed  near  the  close  of 
1H51,  but  tbe  author  gave  no  intimation  of  the  relation 
which  the  work  held  to  a  larger  plan.  He  had  taken 
for  the  core  of  his  poem  the  atory  of  Der  Arme  Ueinrich 
as  told  by  Hirtmaun  von  der  Aue,  a  minneainger  of  the 
twelftii  century,  to  be  found  in  Mailith'a  AUdeuische 
Gedirhte,  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1809,  and  it  waa  not 
till  after  the  book  waa  issued  that  he  caught  aight  of 
Jacobus  de  Voragine'tf  I^egenda  Aurea.  Hia  own  ac- 
count of  tiis  work  may  be  read  in  brief  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  an  English  correapondent  at  thia  time.  **  I 
am  gUd  to  know,"  he  says,  "  that  you  find  something 
to  like  in  The  Gollen  I^egend.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  it,  among  other  things,  that  through  the  dark- 
nnna  and  corruption  of  the  Middle  Ages  ran  a  bright, 
deep  Htreaui  of  Faith,  atrong  enough  for  all  the  ezigen* 


dee  of  life  and  death.  In  order  to  do  this  I  had  to  !»• 
troduoe  aome  portion  of  this  darkness  and  corruption  as 
a  background.  I  am  sore  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  m(mk*s  sermon  is  not  wholly  of  my  own  invention. 
The  worst  passage  in  it  is  from  a  sermon  of  Fra  Ga- 
briella  Barletta,  an  Italian  preacher  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Miracle  Play  is  founded  on  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  of  James  and  the  Infancy  of  Christ.  Both 
this  and  the  sermon  show  how  sacred  themes  were 
bandied  In  *  the  days  of  loog  ago.*  ** 

It  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  importance  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  attached  to  The  Oolden  Legend  as  a  portion 
of  a  larger,  more  inolnslve  work,  that  we  find  him  re- 
netting,  while  his  book  was  in  full  tide  of  success,  that 
be  had  not  taken  a  theme  more  fit  to  his  purpose  which 
had  been  chosen  by  another  poet.  "We  stayed  at 
home,"  he  writes,  April  2, 1862,  **  reading  The  Saint's 
Tragedy y  the  story  of  SU  EUxabeth  of  Hungarr  put  into 
dramatic  form  with  great  power.  I  wish  I  had  hit  upon 
this  theme  for  my  Oolden  Legend,  the  medisral  part 
of  my  Trilogy.  It  is  nobler  and  more  charaoteristic 
than  my  obscure  legend.  Strange  that  while  I  was 
writing  a  dramatic  poem  illustraung  the  Middle  Ages, 
Kingsler  should  have  been  doing  the  same,  and  that  we 
should  have  choeen  precisely  Uie  same  period,  about 
1290.  His  poem  was  published  first,  but  I  never  saw  It, 
or  a  review  of  It,  till  two  days  ago."  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  Longfellow  would  have  wrought  at  the  other  theme 
with  auT  more  satisfaction  to  nimself ,  The  Oolden 
Legend  has  taken  Ite  place  as  a  faithful  exponent  of 
the  phase  of  Christianity  which  it  described.  "  Long- 
fellow,** says  a  competent  authority,  "  in  his  Oolden 
Legend  has  entered  more  closely  into  the  temper  of  the 
monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet  theological 
writer  or  hiatorian,  though  they  may  have  given  their 
Iife*s  labor  to  the  analysis." 

Christus  was,  however,  preesing  upon  the  poet*s 
mind ;  the  completion  of  tbe  second  diVtsion  only  made 
him  more  desirous  of  f  ulflUIng  tbe  noUe  theme.  The 
Oolden  Legend  had  been  putmshed  a  few  weeks  when 
he  wrote  hi  his  diary  one  Sunday :  **I>ec28, 1851.  The 
weather,  which  has  been  intensely  cold,  suddenly 
ohaagee  to  rain ;  and  avalanclies  of  snow  thunder  from 
the  ooUege-roofs  all  sermon-time.  A  grand  accom- 
paniment to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  preaching  about  the 
old  prophets,  —  an  excellent  discourse.  iOi  me  I  how 
many  things  there  are  to  medltote  upon  in  this  great 
world  !  And  all  thU  meditation,  —  of  what  avaU  U  It,  if 
it  does  not  end  in  some  action  ?  The  great  theme  of  mv 
poem  hannte  me  ever ;  but  I  cannot  bring  It  into  act.** 

It  was  nearly  a  score  of  years  before  another  number 
of  tbe  Trilogy  was  ready,  though  it  Is  probable  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  tlM  neighborhood  of  The  New 
England  Tragedies  when  he  was  diverted  for  the  time 
by  the  attractive  theme  of  The  CourUhip  of  Miles 
Standish,  As  far  back  as  1839  he  had  thought  of  a 
drama  on  Cotton  Mather.  It  Is  curious  that  be  should 
have  mentioned  that  and  a  drama  on  "  the  old  poetic 
legend  of  Der  Arme  Heinrieh  **  in  the  same  sentence  as 
pMsible  themes,  a  couple  of  years  before  the  conception 
of  Christus  came  to  him.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  was 
contemplating  a  tragedy  which  should  take  hi  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Quakers,  and  preparing  for  it  by  looking 
over  books  on  the  two  secto,  "  particularly,**  he  says. 
**  Besse*s  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers.  —  a  strange  record 
of  violent  persecution  for  merest  trifles.**  He  notea  on 
April  2d  of  that  year :  "  Wrote  a  scene  in  my  new 
drama.  The  Old  Colony,  Just  to  break  ground,**  and  a 
month  later  :  "  May  1.  At  home  all  day  pondering  tbe 
New  Kngland  Tragedy,  and  writing  notee  and  bits  of 
eeenee.**     He  was  still  ezperimentinf  on  It  In  July 
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and  in  November,  but  then  he  aeems  to  bare  made  a 
new  start  and  to  hare  began  The  CourUhip  0/  Mile* 
Standuh  m  a  drama. 

Ou  the  27th  of  August,  1857,  he  had  finished  the  first 
rough  draft  of  Wenloek  ChriaUoUy  and  Uter  resumed  his 
Mile9  Standuh  as  an  idyL  For  a  while  thia  poem  ex- 
cluded the  tragedy,  but  he  took  up  the  latter  when  the 
CourUhip  was  completed  and  began  a  reyision.  On 
the  17th  of  August,  1858,  he  notes :  '*  The  morning,  as 
usual,  worm  -  eaten  with  the  writing  of  letters.  I  am 
now  going  to  try  a  scene  in  Wenloek  Chri^son.  I  write 
accordlnglv  scene  second  of  act  first.  Just  as  I  finish 
the  bells  ring  noon.  There  is  a  distant  booming  of  can- 
con.  F.  comes  in  and  says,  *  The  Queen's  message  has 
arrived  by  the  Atlantic  cable.'"  *' December  13.  I 
have  been  at  work  on  Wenloek  Chri^uon,  moulding 
and  shaping  it." 

It  was  ten  years  after  this  that  The  New  England 
Tragedies  emerged  from  the  printing-office.  Ten  copies 
at  first  were  printed  to  guard  against  accident  to  the 
manuscript  copy,  as  the  author  was  about  leaving  home 
for  a  considerable  absence  in  Europe.  In  Oictober 
of  the  same  year,  18C8,  the  book  was  published  simul- 
taneously in  Boston  and  London.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  whole  division  of  the  Trilonr  caused  the  poet  great 
doubt,  and  that  he  held  back  from  publication  out  of 
distrust  of  his  work.  He  makes  but  UtUe  reference  to 
it  in  his  diary,  recording  once  that  he  read  a  portion  to 
Mr.  Fields,  who  received  It  rather  coldly.  In  this  case 
more  emphatically  than  in  the  case  of  The  Golden 
Legend,  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the  whole  was 
uppermost  in  the  poet's  mind.    It  may  be  that  he  in- 


tended at  first  to  wait  until  he  could  write  tbe  flrat  part 
before  fmbliahing  the  third,  but  finally  gare  out  tlia 
modem  portion,  as  before,  with  no  intimatton  of  Ifea 
place  in  a  larger  plan.  But  The  New  England  Traa^ 
diee  had  no  such  intrinsic  attractiveness  as  The  Ocimtm 
Legend^  and  in  absence  of  any  explanation  of  tha  hi- 
thor's  ulterior  design  was  taken  on  its  own  nonnd  vltli 
comparative  indifference.  The  title  of  Wenlodc  CAHM- 
eon  given  to  the  former  of  the  two  trasedies  waaohaagMl, 
when  the  book  was  published,  to  Jonn  Endieott, 

Although  Mr.  Longfellow  projected  a  third  dnuBa, 
the  scene  to  be  laid  among  the  Horavians  of  Bethlaham, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  harmmiiie  the  diaoord 
of  The  New  England  Tragedies  and  thus  give  a  not  un- 
fitting close  to  the  work,  he  never  wrote  this  dnuBa, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  Hr.  LongfeUow  flnalhr  r»> 
garded  the  Tragedies  as  satisfying  the  requlremeini  of 
the  Trilogy,  and  was  thenceforth  impelled  bj  a&  in- 
creased desire  to  complete  his  task  by  the  prepTitten 
of  the  first  and  most  difficult  number.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1870  be  began  to  make  essays  in  it,  and  taafy  fn 
JanuaiT,  1871,  he  writes  in  his  diary :  "  The  mAjeat  of 
J%e  Divine  Tragedy  has  taken  entire  possession  of  bm. 
All  day  pondering  upon  and  arranging  it." 

The  Divine  Trageay  vras  published  thus  at  tba  eloaa  of 
1871,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1872  ChrisHis  appeared  aa  • 
complete  work.  It  is  an  interesting  illuatrallon  of  (ha 
place  which  the  work  held  in  his  mind  that  he  ahoald 
now  incorporate  in  it  the  poem  of  Bl^ui  AtrHmeme^ 
which,  when  he  wrote,  he  was  disposed  to  refer  fs  im- 
agination to  a  monk  of  the  middle  agea.  The  iailgn  of 
the  poet  now  stood  revealed. 


INTROITUS 

The  Amoel  bearing  the  Prophet  Habakkctk 
through  the  air. 

PROPHET.   • 

Why  dost  thou  bear  me  aloft, 

O  Angel  of  God,  ou  thy  pinions 

O'er  realms  and  dominions  ? 

Softly  I  float  as  a  cloud 

In  air,  for  thy  right  hand  upholds  me, 

Thy  garment  enfolds  me  ! 

AliOEL. 

Lo  !  as  I  passed  on  my  way 
In  the  harvest-field  I  beheld  thee, 
When  no  man  compelled  thee, 
Bearing  with  thine  own  hands 
This  food  to  the  famishing  reapers, 
A  flock  without  keepers  ! 

The  fragrant  sheaves  of  the  wheat 

Made  the  air  above  them  sweet ; 

Sweeter  and  more  divine 

Was  the  scent  of  the  scattered  g^rain. 

That  the  reaper's  hand  let  fall 

To  be  gathered  again 

By  the  hand  of  the  gleaner  ! 

Sweetest,  divinest  of  all. 

Was  the  humble  deed  of  thine, 

And  the  meekness  of  thy  demeanor  I 


PROPHET. 

Angel  of  Light, 

I  cannot  gainsay  thee, 

I  can  but  obey  thee  1 

ANOBL. 

Beautiful  was  it  in  the  Lord's  mghtp 

To  behold  his  Prophet 

Feeding  those  that  toil, 

The  tillers  of  the  soil. 

But  why  should  the  reapers  eat  of  it 

And  not  the  Prophet  of  Zion 

In  the  den  of  the  lion  ? 

The  Prophet  should  feed  the  Prophet  1 

Therefore  I  thee  have  uplifted, 

And  bear  thee  aloft  by  the  hair 

Of  thy  head,  like  a  cloud  that  is  drifted 

Through  the  vast  unknown  of  the  air  ! 

Five  days  hath  the  Prophet  been  lying 

In  Babylon,  in  the  den 

Of  the  lions,  death-defying, 

Defying  hunger  and  thirst ; 

But  the  worst 

Is  the  mockery  of  men  ! 

Alas  !  how  full  of  fear 

Is  the  fate  of  Prophet  and  Seer  I 

Forevermore,  forevermore. 

It  shall  be  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  ; 

The  age  in  which  they  live 

Will  not  forgive 
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The  splendor  of  the  everlastinsf  light, 
That  makes  their  foreheads  bright. 
Nor  the  sublime 
Fore-rumiiug  of  their  time  I 


PROPHET. 

Oh  tell  me,  for  thou  knowest, 
Wherefore  and  by  what  grace, 
Have  I,  who  am  least  and  lowest, 
Been  chosen  to  this  place. 
To  this  exalted  part  ? 

ANGBL. 

Because  thou  art 

The  Stru?c;ler  ;  and  from  thy  youth 

Thy  humble  and  patient  life 

Hath  been  a  strife 

And  battle  for  the  Truth  ; 

Nor  hast  thou  paused  nor  halted. 

Nor  ever  in  thy  pride 

Turned  from  the  poor  aside. 

But  with  deed  and  word  and  pen 

Hast  served  thy  fellow-men  ; 

Therefore  art  thou  exalted  I 

PROPHET. 

By  thine  arrow's  light 

Thou  goest  onward  throagh  the  night. 

And  by  the  clear 

Sheen  of  thy  glittering  spear  I 

When  will  our  journey  end  ? 

AKOEL. 

Lo,  it  is  ended  I 

Yon  silver  gleam 

Is  the  Euphrates'  stream. 

I^t  us  descend 

Into  the  city  splendid, 

Into  the  City  of  Gold  ! 

PROPHET. 

Behold  ! 

As  if  the  stars  bad  fallen  from  their  places 

Into  the  firmament  below, 

The  streets,  the  gardens,  and  the  vacant 

spaces 
With  light  are  all  aglow  ; 
And  hark  ! 
As  we  draw  near. 
What  sound  is  it  I  hear 
Ascending  through  the  dark  ? 

ANGEL. 

The  tumultuous  noise  of  the  nations, 
Their  rejoicings  and  lamentatioiiBy 


The  pleadings  of  their  prayer, 
The  groans  of  their  despair, 
The  cry  of  their  imprecations. 
Their  wrath,  their  love,  their  hate  i 


PROPHET. 

Surely  the  world  doth  wait 
The  coming  of  its  Redeemer  1 

AKGBL. 

Awake  from  thy  sleep,  O  dreamier*. 
The  hour  is  near,  though  late  ; 
Awake  !  write  the  vision  sublime, 
The  vision,  that  is  for  a  time. 
Though  it  tarry,  wait ;  it  is  nigh  ; 
In  the  end  it  will  speak  and  not  lie. 


PART  ONE 
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VOX  CLAMANTIS 

JOHK  THE  BAPTIST. 

Repent  !  repent !  repent ! 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand, 

And  all  the  land 

Full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  be 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  encircle  the  continent  I 

Repent !  repent !  repent  I 

For  lo,  the  hour  appointed, 

The  hour  so  long  foretold 

By  the  Prophets  of  old, 

Of  the  commg  of  the  Anointed, 

The  Messiah,  the  Paraclete, 

The  Desire  of  the  Nations,  is  nigh  I 

He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry. 

Nor  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  street ; 

Nor  the  bruised  reed  shall  He  break, 

Nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  ; 

And  many  of  them  that  sleep 

In  the  dust  of  earth  shall  awake, 

On  that  great  and  terrible  day. 

And  the  wicked  shall  wail  and  weep, 

And  be  blown  like  a  smoke  away, 

And  be  melted  away  like  wax. 

Repent  I  repent  1  repent  I 
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0  Priest,  and  Pharisee, 
Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
From  the  wrath  that  is  to  be  ? 
From  the  coming  anguish  and  ire  ? 
The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root 

Of  the  trees,  and  every  tree 
That  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
Is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  lire  I 

Ye  Scribes,  why  come  ye  hither  ? 

In  the  hour  that  is  uncertain. 

In  the  day  of  anguisli  and  trouble, 

He  that  stretcheth  the  heavens  as  a  curtain 

And  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent, 

Shall  blow  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  wither, 

And  the  whirlwind  shall  take  you  away  as 

stubble  ! 
Repent !  repent  I  repent  I 

PRIEST. 

Who  art  thou,  O  man  of  prayer ! 
In  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
Begirt  with  leathern  thong, 
That  here  in  the  wilderness. 
With  a  cry  as  of  one  in  distress, 
Preachest  unto  this  throng? 
Art  thou  the  Christ  ? 

JOHN. 

Priest  of  Jerusalem, 

In  meekness  and  humbleness, 

1  deny  not,  I  confess 
I  am  not  the  Christ ! 

PRIEST. 

What  shall  we  say  unto  them 
That  sent  us  here  ?     Reveal 
Thy  name,  and  naught  conceal ! 
Art  thou  Elias? 

JOHN. 

No  I 

PRIEST. 

Art  thou  that  Prophet,  then. 
Of  lamentation  and  woe, 
Who,  as  a  symbol  and  sign 
Of  impending  wrath  divine 
Upon  unbelieving  men, 
Shattorod  the  vessel  of  clay 
In  the  Valley  of  Slaughter  ? 


PRIEST. 


JOHN. 


Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  the  word 
That  here  thou  proclaimest  ? 


JOHN. 


I  am  the  voice  of  one 

Crying  in  the  wilderness  alone  : 

Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 

Make  his  paths  straight 

In  the  land  that  is  desolate  I 


I  am  not  he  thou  namest ! 


Nay. 


PRIEST. 

If  thou  be  not  the  Christ, 
Nor  yet  Elias,  nor  he 
That,  in  sign  of  the  things  to  ba^ 
Shattered  the  vessel  of  clay 
In  the  Valley  of  Slaughter, 
Then  declare  unto  us,  and  say 
By  what  authority  now 
Baptizest  thou  ? 

JOHN. 

I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
Unto  repentance  ;  but  He, 
That  Cometh  after  me, 
Is  mightier  than  I  and  higher ; 
The  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  ; 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  fire. 
And  with  the  Holy  Ghost  I 
Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand  ; 
He  will  purge  to  the  uttermost 
His  floor,  and  gamer  his  wheat, 
But  will  bum  the  chaff  in  the  brand 
And  fire  of  unquenchable  heat  1 
Repent  1  repent  I  repent  I 


II 


MOUNT  QUARANTANIA 


LUCIFER. 

Not  in  the  lightning's  flash,  nor  in  the 

thunder. 
Not  in  the  tempest,  nor  the  cloudy  stormy 

Will  I  array  my  form  ; 
But  part  invisible  these  boughs  asunder, 
And  move  and  murmur,  as  the  wind  up* 
heaves 
And  whispers  in  the  leaves. 
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Not  as  a  terror  and  a  desolation, 

Not  in  my  natural  shape,  inspiring  fear 

And  dread,  will  I  appear  ; 
But  in  soft  tones  of  sweetness  and  persua- 
sion, 
A  sound  as  of  the  fall  of  mountain  streams, 

Or  voices  heard  in  dreams. 

He  sitteth  there  in  silence,  worn  and  wasted 
With  famine,  and  uplifts  hb  hollow  eyes 

To  the  unpitying  skies  ; 
For  forty  days  and  nights  he  hath  not  tasted 
Of  food  or  drink,  his  parted  lips  are  pale, 

Surely  his  strength  must  fail. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  in  penitential  fasting 
Waste   and   consume   the    heauty   of    thy 
youth  ? 
Ah,  if  thou  be  in  truth 
The  Son  of  the  Unnamed,  the  Everlasting, 
Command  these  stones  beneath  thy  feet  to 
be 
Changed  into  bread  for  thee  ! 

CHRI8TU8. 

T*  is  written  :  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 

alone. 
But  by  each  word  that  from  Grod's  mouth 

proceedeth  ! 

II 

LUCIFER. 

Too  weak,  alas  !  too  weak  is  the  temptation 
For  one  whose  soul  to  nobler  things  aspires 

Than  sensual  desires  I 
Ah,  could  I,  by  some  sudden  aberration, 
Lead  and  delude  to  suicidal  death 

This  Christ  of  Nazareth  I 

Unto  the  holy  Temple  on  Moriah, 

With  its  resplendent  domes,  and  manifold 

Bright  pinnacles  of  gold, 
Where  they  await  thy  coming,  O  Messiah  ! 
Lo,  I  have  brought  thee  I     Let  thy  glory 
here 

Be  manifest  and  clear. 

Reveal  thyself  by  royal  act  and  gesture 
Descending  with  the  bright  triumphant  host 

Of  all  the  highermost 
Archangels,  and  about  thee  as  a  vesture 
The  shining  clouds,  and  all  thy  splendors 
show 

Unto  the  world  below  I 


Cast  thyself  down,  it  is  the  hour  appointed  ; 
And  God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  and 
care 

To  keep  thee  and  upbear 
Upon  their  hands  his  only  Son,  the  Anointed, 
Lest  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone 

And  die,  and  be  unknown. 

CHRISTUS. 

'T  is  written  :  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God  1 

m 

LUGIFEB. 

I  cannot  thus  delude  him  to  perdition  I 
But  one  temptation  still  remains  untried. 

The  trial  of  his  pride, 
The  thirst  of  power,  the  fever  of  ambition  1 
Surelv  by  these  a  humble  peasant's  son 

At  last  may  be  undone  I 

Above  the  yawning  chasms  and  deep  abysses, 
Across  the  headlong  torrents,  I  have  brought 

Thy  footsteps,  swift  as  thought ; 
And  from  the  highest  of  these  precipices, 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  world  thine  eyes  be- 
hold. 

Like  a  great  map  unrolled. 

From  far-off  Lebanon,  with  cedars  crested. 
To  where  the  waters  of  the  Asphalt  Lake 

On  its  white  pebbles  break. 
And  the  vast  desert,  silent,  sand-invested. 
These  kingdoms  all  are  mine,  and  thine 
shall  be, 

If  thou  wilt  worship  me  ! 

CHBISTUS. 

Gret  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I  thou  shalt  wor- 
ship 

The  Lord  thy  Grod;  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve  1 

ANOELS  minsTRAirr. 

The  sun  g^s  down  ;  the  evening  shadows 

lengthen. 
The  fever  and  the  struggle  of  the  day 

Abate  and  pass  away  ; 
Thine    Angels    Ministrant,    we    come    to 

strengthen 
And  comfort  thee,  and  crown  thee  with  the 
palm. 
The  silence  and  the  calm. 
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III 

THE   MARRIAGE  IN  CANA 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
Rise  up,  and  come  away. 
For  lo  I  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land. 

THE  BBIDEOBOOM. 

Sweetly  the   minstrels  sing  the   Song  of 

Songs  I 
My  heart  runs  forward  with  it,  and  I  say  : 
Oh  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
And  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  ; 
For  love  is  strong  as  life,  and  strong  as 

death. 
And  cruel  as  the  grave  is  jealousy  I 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart  awaketh ; 

*T  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved 

Who  knocketh,  saying  :  Open  to  me, 

My  sister,  my  love,  my  dove. 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night  t 

THE  BRIDE. 

Ah  yeSf  I  sleep,  and  yet  my  heart  awaketh. 
It  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  who  knocks. 

THE  BRIDEOaOOM. 

O  beautiful  as  Rebecca  at  the  fountain, 
O  beautiful  as  Ruth  among  the  sheaves  I 
O  fairest  amon?  women  I  O  undefiled  1 
Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there 's  no  spot 
in  thee  I 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy. 
The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  ; 
His  locks  are  black  as  a  raven. 
His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  doves. 
Of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  water. 
His  lips  are  like  unto  lilies. 
Dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh. 

ARCUITRICLINUS. 

Who  is  that  youth  with  the  dark  azore 
eyes, 


And  hair,  in  color  like  unto  the  wine. 
Farted  upon  his  forehead,  and  behind 
Falling  in  flowing  locks  ? 

PABANTMPHUS. 

TheNazarene 
Who  preacheth  to  the  poor  in   field  mod 

village 
The  coming  of  Grod's  Kingdom. 

ABCHTTRICUNUS. 

How  serene 
His  aspect  is  !  manly  yet  womanly. 

PA&ANTMPHUS. 

Most  beautiful  among  the  sons  of  men  I 
Oft  known  to  weep,  but  never  known  to 
laugh. 

ABCHITSIOIJNUS. 

And  tell  me,  she  with  eyes  of  olive  tint, 
And  skin  as  fair  as  wheat,  and  pale  farowa 

hair, 
The  woman  at  his  side  ? 

PABANTMPHUS. 

His  mother,  Mazy. 

AKCHITBICIJNUS. 

And  the  tall  figure  standing  close  behind 

them. 
Clad  all  in  white,  with  face  and  beard  like 

ashes 
As  if  he  we^  Elias,  the  White  Witness, 
Come  from  his  cave  on  Carmel  to  fore- 

teU 
The  end  of  all  things  ? 

PA&ANTMPHUS. 

That  is  Manahem 
The  Essenian,  he  who  dwells  among  the 

palms 
Near  the  Dead  Sea. 

ABCHITBICLINUS. 

He  who  foretold  to  Herod 
He  should  one  day  be  King  ? 

PABANTMPHUS. 

The  same. 

ABCHITBICLINUS. 

Then  why 
Doth  he  come  here   to  sadden    with    his 
presence 
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Our  marriage  feast,  belonging  to  a  sect 
Haters  of  women,  and  that  taste  not  wine  ? 

THE    MUSICIANS. 

My  undefiled  is  but  one, 

The  only  one  of  her  mother. 

The  choice  of  her  that  bare  her  ; 

The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed  her  ; 

The  queens  and  the  concubines  praised 

her ; 
Saying,  Lo  !  who  is  this 
That  looketh  forth  as  the  morning  ? 

MANAHEM,  aside. 

The  Ruler  of  the  Feast  is  gazing  at  me. 
As  if  he  asked,  why  is  that  old  man  here 
Among    the    revellers  ?      And    thou,    the 

Anointed ! 
Why  art  thou  here  ?     I  see  as  in  a  vision 
A  figure  clothed  in  purple,  crowned  .with 

thorns  ; 
I  see  a  cross  uplifted  in  the  darkness. 
And  hear  a  cry  of  agony,  that  shall  echo 
Forever  and  forever  through  the  world  I 

ABCHITRICLJNUS. 

Give  us  more  wine.     These  goblets  are  all 
empty. 

MARY  to  CHBISTUS. 

They  have  no  wine  ! 

CHRISTUS. 

O  woman,  what  have  I 
To  do  with  thee  ?     Mine  hour  is  not  yet 
come. 

MART  to  the  servants. 
Whatever  he  shall  say  to  you,  that  do. 

CHRISTUS. 

Fill  up  these  pots  with  water. 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

Come,  my  beloved, 

I^t  us  go  forth  into  the  field, 

Ivct  us  lodge  in  the  villages  ; 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards, 

Let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish. 

Whether  the  tender  grape  appear, 

And  the  pomegranates  bud  forth. 

CHRISTUS. 

Draw  oat  now 
And  bear  onto  the  Ruler  of  the  Feast. 


MANAHSM,  aside. 

O  thou,  brought  up  among  the  Essenians, 
Nurtured  in  abstinence,  taste  not  the  wine  1 
It  is  the  poison  of  dragons  from  the  vine- 
yards 
Of  Sodom,  and  the  taste  of  death  is  in  it  I 

ABCHITRICLINUS  tO  the  BBIDEOBOOM. 

All  men  set  forth  good  wine  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

And  when  men  have  well  drank,  that  which 
is  worse ; 

Bat  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now. 

MANAHBM,  oside. 

The  things  that  have  been  and  shall  be  no 

more. 
The  things  that  are,  and    that   hereafter 

shidl  be. 
The  things  that  might  have  been,  and  yet 

were  not, 
The  fading  twilight  of  great  joys  departed, 
The  daybreak  of  g^at  truths  as  yet  un- 

risen. 
The  intuition  and  the  expectation 
Of  something,  which,  when  come,  is  not  the 

same. 
But  only  like  its  forecast  in  men's  dreams, 
The  longing,  the  delay,  and  the  delight. 
Sweeter  for  the  delay  ;  youth,  hope,  love, 

death, 
And  disappointment  which  is  also  death, 
All  these  make  up  the  sum  of  human  life  ; 
A  dream  within  a  dream,  a  wind  at  night 
Howling  across  the  desert  in  despair, 
Seeking  for  something  lost  it  cannot  find. 
Fate  or  foreseeing,  or  whatever  name 
Men  call  it,  matters  not ;  what  is  to  be 
Hath    been    fore-written   in    the   thought 

divine 
From    the    beginning.     None    can     hide 

from  it. 
But  it  will  find  him  out ;  nor  run  from  it. 
But  it  o'ertaketh  him  !     The   Lord   hath 

said  it. 

THE  BBIDEOROOM  to  the  BRIDB,  OH  the  balcony. 
When    Abraham    went    with    Sarah   into 

Egypt, 

The    land    was    all    illumined    with    her 

beauty  ; 
Bat  thou  dost  make  the  very  night  itself 
Brighter  than  day  !    Behold,  in  glad  pro- 
cession, 
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Crowding  the  threshold  of  the  sky  above  us, 
The  stars  come  forth  to   meet  thee  with 

their  lamps  ; 
And   the  soft  winds,  the  ambassadors   of 

flowers, 
From  neighboring  gardens  and  from  fields 

unseen, 

Come   laden   with  odors    unto   thee,    my 
Queen ! 

THE  MusiciAire. 

Awake,  O  north-wind. 

And  come,  thou  wind  of  the  South. 

Blow,  blow  upon  my  g^den. 

That  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out. 


IV 


IN   THE  CORNFIELDS 
PHIUP. 

Onward  through  leagues  of  sun-illumined 

corn, 
As  if   through  parted   seas,  the  pathway 

runs, 
And  crowned  with  sunshine  as  the  Prince 

of  Peace 
Walks  the  beloved  Master,  leading  us. 
As  Moses  led  our  fathers  in  old  times 
Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  !     We  have 

found 
Him  of  whom   Moses  and  the   Prophets 

wrote, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph. 

NATHANAEL. 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 
Can  this  be  the  Messiah  ? 


phuip. 


HATHANAEL. 


Come  and  see. 


The  summer  sun  grows  hot :  I  am  anhun- 
gered. 
How  cheerily  the  Sabbath-breakine^  quail 
Pipes  in  the  corn,  and  bids  us  to  his  r  east 
Of  Wheat  Sheaves  !     How  the  bearded, 

ripening  ears 
Toss  in  the  roofless  temple  of  the  air  ; 
As  if  the  unseen  hand  of  some  High-Priest 
Waved  them  before  Mount  Tabor  as  an 

altar  f 
It  were  no  harm,  if  we  should  pluck  and  eat. 


PHILIP. 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  walk  abroad 
With  the  Good  Master  I    Since  the  m^'^f^^ 
He  wrought  at  Cana,  at  the  marrii^  fesst^ 
His  fame  hath  gone  abroad  throngn  all  the 

land, 
And  when  we  come  to  Nazareth,  thoa  ■halt 

see 
How  his   own   people  will   reoeiye  their 

Prophet, 
And  hail  him  as  Messiah  1    See,  he  toma 
And  looks  at  thee. 

CHBI8TC8. 

Behold  an  Israelite 
In  whom  there  is  no  g^ile. 

NATHANAEL. 

Whence  knowest  thoa  me  T 

CHRISTUS. 

Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thoa 

wast 
Under  the  fig-tree,  I  beheld  thee. 

NATHANAEL. 

Rahhil 

Tliou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King 
Of  Israel  I 

CHRISTUS. 

Because  I  said  I  saw  thee 
Under  the  flg-tree,  before  Philip  called  thee» 
Believest  thou  ?    Thou  shalt  see  greater 

things. 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  see  the  heayena  nn- 

olosed. 
The  angels  of  God  ascending  and  desoend- 

mg 
Upon  the  Son  of  Man  ! 

PHARISEES,  ptLssing. 

Hail,  Rabbi  I 


CHRISTUS. 


PHARISEES. 


Haill 


Behold  how  thy  disciples  do  a  thing 
AVhich  is  not  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
And  thou  forbiddest  them  not  1 

CHRISTUS. 

Have  ye  not  read 
What  David  did  when  he  anhungered  was, 
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And  all  they  that  were  with  him  ?     How 

he  entered 
Into  the  house  of  Grod,  and  ate  the  shew- 

hread, 
Which   was    not  lawful,  saving    for   the 

priests  ? 
Have  ye  not  read,  how  on  the  Sahbath-days 
The  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  in  the 

Temple, 
And  yet  are  blameless  ?     But  I  say  to  you, 
One    in   this    place   is    greater  than  the 

Temple  I 
And  had  ve  known  the  meaning  of  the 

words, 
I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 
The  guiltless  ve  would  not  condemn.    The 

Sabbath 
Was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 

Sabbath. 

Passes  on  with  the  disciples. 

PHARISEES. 

This  is,  alas  I  some  poor  demoniac 
Wandering  about  the  fields,  and  uttering 
His  unintelligible  blasphemies 
Among  the  common  people,  who  receive 
As  prophecies  the  words  they  comprehend 

not  I 
Deluded  folk  !     The  incomprehensible 
Alone  excites  their  wonder.     There  is  none 
So  visionary,  or  so  void  of  sense. 
But  he  will  find  a  crowd  to  follow  him  ! 


NAZARETH 

CH&iSTUS,  reading  in  the  Synagogue. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me. 
He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
Unto  the  poor  ;  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  ; 
To  comfort  those  that  mourn,  and  to  throw 

open 
The  prison  doors  of  captives,  and  proclaim 
The  Year  Acceptable  of  the  Lord,  our  God  ! 

He  closes  the  book  and  sits  down. 

A  PHARISEE. 

Who  is  this  youth  ?     He  hath  taken  the 

Teacher's  seat  I 
Will  he  instruct  the  Elders  ? 

A  PRIEST. 

Fifty  years 
Have  I  been  Priest  here  in  the  Synagogue, 


And  never  have  I  seen  so  young  a  man 
Sit  in  the  Teacher's  seat  1 

GHBI8TUB. 

Behold,  to-day 
This  soriptore  is  fulfilled.  One  is  appointed 
And  hath  been  sent  to  them  that  monm  in 

Zion, 
To  give  them  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil 
Of  joy  for  mourning  I    They  shall  build 

again 
The  old  waste-places  ;  and  again  raise  up 
The  former  desolations,  and  repair 
The  cities  that  are  wasted  I    As  a  bride- 
groom 
Decketh  himself  with  ornaments ;  as  a  bride 
Adometh  herself  with  jewels,  so  the  Lord 
Hath  clothed  me  with  the  robe  of  righteoos- 
ness  1 

▲  PBIB8T. 

He  speaks  the  Prophet's  words  ;  but  with 

an  air 
As  if  himself  had  been  foreshadowed  in 

them  I 

GHBISTUB, 

For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace, 
And  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest 
Until  its  righteoosness  be  as  a  brightness, 
And  its  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  bnmeth  I 
Thou  shalt  be  called  no  longer  the  For- 

saken. 
Nor  any  more  thy  land  the  Desolate. 
The  Lord  hath  sworn,  by  his  right  hand 

hath  sworn, 
And  by  his  arm  of  strength  :  I  will  no  more 
Give  to  thine  enemies  thv  com  as  meat ; 
The  sons  of  strangers  uiall  not  drink  thy 

wine. 
€ro  through,  go  through  the  gates !    Pre- 
pare a  way 
Unto  the  people  I   Gather  out  the  stones  ! 
Lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people  ! 


A  PRIB8T. 


These  are  seditious  words  I 


CHBISTUS. 


Ah! 


And  they  shall  call  them 
The  holy  people  ;  the  redeemed  of  God  ! 
And  thou,  Jerusalem,  shalt  be  called  Sought 

out, 
A  city  not  forsaken  I 
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A  PHJlBISEE. 

Is  not  this 
The  carpenter  Joseph's  son  ?    Is  not  his 

mother 
Called  Mary?  and  his  brethren  and  his 

sisters 
Are  they  not  with  ns?    Doth  he  make 

himself 
To  be  a  Prophet  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

No  man  is  a  Prophet 
In  his  own  country,  and  among  his  km. 
In  his  own  house  no  Prophet  is  accepted. 
I  say  to  you,  in  the  land  of  Israel 
Were  many  widows  in  Elijah's  day, 
When  for  three  years  and  more  the  heavens 

were  shut, 
And  a  great  famine  was  throughout  the 

land  ; 
But  unto  no  one  was  Elijah  sent 
Save  to  Sarepta,  to  a  city  of  Sidon, 
And  to  a  woman  there  tnat  was  a  widow. 
And  many  lepers  were  there  in  the  land 
Of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Eliseus 
The  Prophet,  and  yet  none  of  them  was 

cleansed. 
Save  Naaman  Uie  Syrian  I 

A  PRIBST. 

Say  no  more ! 
Thou  comest  here  into  our  Synagogue 
And  speakest  to  the  Elders  and  the  Priests, 
As  if  the  very  mantle  of  Elijah 
Had  fallen    upon    thee  I     Art    thou    not 
ashamea? 

A  PHABISEB. 

We  want  no  Prophets  here  1    Let  him  be 

driven 
From  Synagogue  and  city  I    Let  him  go 
And  prophesy  to  the  Samaritans ! 

AN  ELDKB. 

The  world  is  changed.    We  Elders  are  as 

nothing  I 
We  are  but  yesterdays,  that  have  no  part 
Or  portion   in  to-day !      Dry  leaves  that 

rustle. 
That  make   a  little  sound,  and  then  are 

dust  I 

A  PHARISEE. 

A  carpenter's  apprentice  !  a  mechanic. 
Whom  we  have  seen  at  work  here  in  the 
town 


Day  after  day ;  a  stripling  without 

ing, 

Shall  he  pretend  to  unfold  the  Word  of  God 
To  men  grown  old  in  study  of  the  Law  ? 
Chbistus  U  thrust  out. 


VI 


THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE 
Pkteb  and  Amdbbw  mending  their  nete. 

PETBB. 

Never  was  such  a  marvellous  draaght  of 

fishes 
Heard  of  in  Galilee  I   The  market-plaoes 
Both  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum 
Are  full  of  them  1    Yet  we  had  toiled  all 

night 
And  taken  nothing^,  when  the  Master  said : 
Launch  out  into  Uie  deep,  and  cast  your 

nets ; 
And  doing  this,  we  caught  such  multitudes, 
Our  nets  like  spiders'  webs  were  snipped 

asunder. 
And  with  the  draught  we  filled  two  ships 

so  full 
That  they  began  to  sink.    Then  I  knelt 

down 
Amazed,  and  said:  O  Lord,  depart  from  me, 
I  am  a  sinful  man.    And  he  made  answer : 
Simon,  fear  not ;  henceforth    thou  shalt 

catch  men  I 
What  was  the  meaning  of  those  words  ? 

AKDKEW. 

I  know  not. 
But  here  is  Philip,  come  from  Naiareth. 
He  hath  been  with  the  Master.    Tell  ns, 

PhiUp, 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ? 

PHILIP. 

Most  wonderful  1 
As  we  drew  near  to  Nain,  out  of  the  gate 
Upon  a  bier  was  carried  the  dead  body 
Of  a  young  man,  his  mother's  only  son, 
And  she  a  widow,  who  with  lamentation 
Bewailed  her  loss,  and  the  much  people 

with  her ; 
And  when  the   Master  saw  her  be  was 

filled 
With  pity  ;  and  he  said  to  her :  Weep  not  I 
And  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  they 

that  bare  it 
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Stood  still ;  and  then  he  said  :  Young  man, 

anse  I 
And  he  that  had  been  dead  sat  np,  and 

soon 
Began  to  speak  ;  and  he  delivered  him 
Unto  his  mother.     And  there  came  a  fear 
On  all  the  people,  and  they  glorified 
The   Lord,  and  said,  rejoicing :   A  great 

Prophet 
Is  risen  up  among  us  !  and  the  Lord 
Hath  visited  his  people  ! 

PKTBR. 

A  great  Prophet  ? 
Ay,  greater  than  a  Prophet :  greater  even 
Than  John  the  Baptist ! 


PHILIP. 


Rejected  him. 


Yet  the  Naiarenes 


PETEB. 

The  Nazarenes  are  dogs  t 
As  natural    brute  beasts,   they  growl  at 

things 
They  do  not  understand ;  and  they  shall 

perish, 
Utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption. 
The  Nazarenes  are  dogs  I 

PHILIP. 

They  drave  him  forth 
Out  of  their  Synagogue,  out  of  their  city. 
And  would  have  cast  him  down  a  precipice. 
But,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  he 

vanished 
Out  of  their  hands. 

PETER. 

Wells  are  they  without  water. 
Clouds  carried  with  a  tempest,  unto  whom 
The  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  forever  ! 

PHIUP. 

Behold  he  cometh.     There  is  one  man  with 

him 
I  am  amazed  to  see  ! 

ANDREW. 

What  man  is  that  ? 

PHILIP. 

Judas  Iscariot ;  he  that  cometh  last, 
Girt    with    a    leathern    apron.      No    one 
knoweth 


His  history  ;  but  the  rumor  of  him  is 
He  had  an  unclean  spirit  in  his  youth. 
It  hath  not  left  him  yet. 

CHBISTUS,  passing. 

Come  unto  me, 
All  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden. 
And  I  will  give  you  rest  !    Come  unto  me, 
And  take  my  yoke  upon  yon  and  learn  of  me, 
For  I  am  meek,  ana  I  am  lowly  in  heart. 
And  ye  shall  all  find  rest  unto  your  souls  I 

PHILIP. 

Oh,  there  is  something  in  that  voice  that 

reaches 
The  innermost  recesses  of  my  spirit  t 
I  feel  that  it  might  say  unto  the  blind  : 
Receive  your  sight  I  and  straightway  they 

would  see  I 
I  feel  that  it  might  say  unto  the  dead. 
Arise  I  and  they  would  hear  it  and  obey  t 
Behold,  he  beckons  to  us  ! 

OHSIBTUS,  to  PBTKB  and  ANDREW. 

Follow  me  I 


Master,  I  will  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 
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A  OADARXKB. 

He  hath  escaped,  hath  plucked  his  ohaiiiB 

asunder, 
And  broken  his  fetters  ;  always  night  and 

day 
Is  in  the  mountains  here,  and  in  the  tombs, 
Crying    aloud,  and  cutting   himself   with 

stones. 
Exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  can  tame 

him ! 

THE  DEMONIAC  from  abovty  unseen. 
O  Aschmedai !    O  Aschmedai,  have  pity  I 

A  GADARENE. 

Listen !   It  is  his  voice  I  Go  warn  the  people 
Just  landing  from  the  lake  I 

THE   DEMONIAC. 

O  Aschmedai ! 
Thou  angel   of   the  bottomless  pit,  have 
pity! 
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It  was  enough  to  hurl  King  SolomoD, 

On  whom  be  peace  I  two  hundred  leagues 
away 

Into  the  country,  and  to  make  him  scul- 
lion 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of  Maschke- 
men  I 

Why  dost  thou  hurl  me  here  among  these 
rocks, 

And  cut  me  with  these  stones  ? 

A  OADABENB. 

He  raves  and  matters 
He  knows  not  what. 

DEMONIAC,  appearina  from  a  tomb  among 
the  rocxs. 

The  wild  cock  Tamegal 
Singeth  to  me,  and  bids  me  to  the  banquet. 
Where  all  the  Jews  shall  come  ;  for  they 

have  slain 
Behemoth  the  great  ox,  who  duly  cropped 
A  thousand  hills  for  food,  and  at  a  draueht 
Drank  up  the  river  Jordan,  and  have  slain 
The  huge  Leviathan,   and    stretched    his 

skin 
Upon  the  high  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
And  made  them  shine  from  one  end  of  the 

world 
Unto  the  other  ;  and  the  fowl  Baijuchne, 
Whose  outspread  wings    eclipse  the  sun, 

and  make 
Midnight  at  noon  o'er  all  the  continents  I 
And  we  shall  drink  the  wine  of  Paradise 
From  Adam's  cellars. 

A  OADABENB. 

O  thou  unclean  spirit ! 

THE  DEMONIAC,  hurling  down  a  stone. 

This  is  the  wonderful  Barjuchne's  egg. 
That  fell  out  of  her  nest,  and  broke  to 

pieces 
And   swept  away    three   hundred   cedar- 
trees, 
And  threescore  villages  !  —  Rabbi  Eliezer, 
How  thou  didst  sin  there  in  that  seaport 

town 
When  thou  hadst  carried  safe  thy  chest  of 

silver 
Over  the  seven  rivers  for  her  sake  I 
I  too  have  sinned  beyond   the    reach    of 

pardon. 
Ye  hills  and  mountains,  pray  for  mercy  on 
me  I 


Te  stars  and  planets,  pray  for  meiey  on 

me  I 
Te  sun  and  moon,  oh  pray  for  mexoy  on 

me  I 
Chbistus  and  his  disciples  pan, 

A   OADABENE. 

There  is  a  man  here  of  Decapolis, 

Who  hath  an  unclean  spirit ;  so  that  none 

Can  pass  this  way.    He  lives  among  tbe 

tombs 
Up  there  upon  the  cliffs,  and  hurls  down 

stones 
On  those  who  pass  beneath. 


CHBurruBi 


Thou  andean  spirit  I 


Come  ont  of  hanif 


THE   DEMONIAC. 

What  have  I  to  do 
With  thee,  thou  Son  of  God?     Do  not 
torment  us. 

CHRISTUS. 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

THE  DEMONIAC. 

Legion  ;  for  we  are  many. 
Cain,  the  first  murderer ;   and  the  King 

Belshazzar, 
And  Evil  Merodach  of  Babylon, 
And  Admatha,  the  death-cloud,  prinoe  ol 

Persia ; 
And  Aschmedai,  the  angel  of  the  pit, 
And  many  other  devils.    We  are  Legion. 
Send  us  not  forth  beyond  Decapolis  ; 
Command  us  not  to  go  into  the  deep  I 
There  is  a  herd  of  swine  here  in  tlie  pn** 

tures. 
Let  us  go  into  them. 

CHRISTUS. 

Come  ont  of  him. 
Thou  unclean  spirit  I 

A  OADARBNE. 

See,  how  stupefied. 
How  motionless  he  stands  I    He  cries  no 

more  ; 
He  seems  bewildered  and  in  silence  stares 
As  one  who,  walking  in  his  sleep,  awakes 
And  knows  not    where   he  is,  and  looks 

about  him, 
And  at  his  nakedness,  and  is  ashamed. 
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THE  DEMONIAC. 


Why  ain  I  here  alone  among  the  tombs  ? 
What  have  they  done  to  me,  that  I  am 

naked? 
Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 

CHRXSTUS. 

Go  home  unto  thy  friends 
And  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 

hath  done 
For  thee,  and  how  He  had  compassion  on 

thee! 

A  swiNEHEBD,  running. 

The  herds  !  the   herds  !     O  most  onlaoky 

day  ! 
They  were  all  feeding  quiet  in  the  sun, 
When   suddenly  they  started,   and   grew 

savage 
As  the  wild  boars  of  Tabor,  and  together 
Rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea  ! 
They  are  all  drowned  ! 

PETEB. 

Thus  righteously  are  punished 
The  apostate  Jews,  that  eat  the  flesh  of 

swine, 
And  broth  of  such  abominable  things  I 

GREEKS  OF  GADARA. 

We  sacrifice  a  sow  unto  Demeter 
At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  another 
To  Dionysus  at  the  vintage-time. 
Therefore  we  prize  our  herds  of  swine,  and 

count  them 
Not  as  unclean,  but  as  things  consecrate 
To  the  immortal  gods.     O  great  magician, 
Depart  out  of  our  coasts  ;  let  us  alone. 
We  are  afraid  of  thee. 

PETER. 

Let  us  depart ; 
For  they  that  sanctify  and  purify 
Themselves  in  gardens,  eating  flesh  of  swine. 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse. 
Shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord  I 


VIII 
TALITHA   CUMI 

JAiRus  at  the  feet  (/CHRISTUS. 

O  Master  I  I  entreat  thee  !  I  implore  thee  I 
My  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  ; 


I  pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon 

her. 
And  she  shall  live  ! 

GHBX8TUB. 

Who  was  it  touched  my  garments  ? 

SIMON  PBTSB. 

Thoaseest  the  multitude  that  throng  and 

press  thee. 
And    sayest    thou :  Who    tooched    me  ? 

T  was  not  I. 

CHRISTUS. 

Some  one  hath  touched  my  garments ;  I 

perceive 
That  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me. 

A  WOMAN. 

O  Master  I 
Forgive  me  !    For  I  said  within  myself. 
If  I  so  much  as  touch  his  garment's  hem, 
I  shall  be  whole. 

GHBI8TU8. 

Be  of  «x>d  comfort,  daughter! 
Thy  faith  hath  msSie  thee  whole.    Depart 
in  peace. 

A  MESSENOKR/rom  the  house. 

Why  troublest  thou  the  Master  ?  Hearest 
thou  not 

The  flute-players,  and  the  voices  of  the  wo- 
men 

Singing  their  lamentation  ?    She  is  dead  I 

THE  MINSTRELS  AND  MOURNERS. 

We  have  girded  ourselves  with  sackcloth  ! 

We  have  covered  our  heads  with  ashes  ! 

For  our  young  men  die,  and  our  maidens 

Swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 

And  into  their  mother's  bosom 

They  pour  out  their  souls  like  water  ! 

CHRISTUS,  going  in. 

Give  place.    MThy  nuike  ye  this  ado,  and 

weep?  , 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

THE  MOTHER, /rom  Within, 

Cruel  Death ! 

To  take  away  from  me  this  tender  blos- 
som I 

To  take  away  my  dove,  my  lamb,  my  dar- 
ling! 
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THE  MINSTRELS  AKD  MOUBITEBS. 

He  hath  led  me  and  brought  into  darkness, 
Like  the  dead  of  old  in  da^k  places  I 
He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  hath  set  me 
Apart  as  a  mark  for  his  arrow  I 
He  hath  covered  himself  with  a  cloud, 
That  our  prayer  should  not  pass  through 
and  reach  him  ! 

THE  CROWD. 

He  stands  beside  her  bed  !     He  takes  her 

hand  ! 
Listen,  he  speaks  to  her  I 

CHRISTUS,  within. 

Maiden,  arise  I 

THE  CROWD. 

See,  she  obeys  his  voice  !    She  stirs  !    She 

lives ! 
Her  mother  holds  her  folded  in  her  arms  ! 
O  miracle  of  miracles  I    O  marvel  I 


IX 


THE  TOWER  OF  MAGDALA 

MARY  MAODALEinE. 

Companionless,  unsatisfied,  forlorn, 
I  sit  here  in  this  lonely  tower,  and  look 
Upon  the  lake  below  me,  and  the  hills 
That  swoon   with  heat,  and  see   as  in  a 

vision 
All  my  past  life  unroll  itself  before  me. 
The  princes  and  the   merchants  come  to 

me, 
Merchants  of  Tyre  and  Princes  of  Damas- 
cus, 
And  pass,  and  disappear,  and  are  no  more  ; 
But  leave   behind  their  merchandise  and 

jewels. 
Their  perfumes,  and  their  gold,  and  their 

disgust. 
I  loathe  them,  and  the  very  memory  of  them 
Is  unto  me  as  thought  of  food  to  one 
Cloyed  with  the  luscious  figs  of  Dalmanu- 

tha! 
What  if  hereafter,  in  the  long  hereafter 
Of  endless  joy  or  pain,  or  joy  in  pain, 
It  were  my  punishment  to  be  with  them 
Grown  hideous  and  decrepit  in  their  sins. 
And  hear  them  say  :  Thou  that  hast  brought 

us  here, 
Be  unto  us  as  thou  hast  been  of  old  ! 


I  look  npon  this  raiment  that  I  wear, 
These  mlks,  and  these  embroiderieSy  sad 

they  seem 
Only   as    cerements  wrapped    alKNit    mj 

limbs ! 
€  look  upon  these  rings  thick  set  with  pearls, 
And  emerald  and  amethyst  and  jasper, 
And  they  are  burning  cools  npon  my  flbsh ! 
This  serpent  on  my  wrist  becomes  aliye  I 
Away,  thou  viper  I  and  away,  ye  garlanda. 
Whose  odors  bring  the  swift  remembranee 

back 
Of  the  unhallowed  revels  in  these  cham- 
bers I 
But  yesterday,  —  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
Something  remote,  like  a  pathetio  song 
Sung  long  ago  by  minstrels  in  the  street,  — 
But  yesterday,  as  from  this  tower  I  gaaed. 
Over  the  olive  and  the  walnut  trees 
Upon  the  lake  and  the  white  ships,  and 

wondered 
Whither  and  whence  they  steered,  and  who 

was  in  them, 
A  fisher's  boat  drew  near  the  landing<^laot 
Under  the  oleanders,  and  the  people 
Came  up  from  it,  and  passed  beneath  the 

tower, 
Close  under  me.     In  front  of  them,  as 

leader, 
Walked  one  of  royal  aspect,  clothed  in 

white, 
Who  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me. 
And  all  at  once  the  air  seemed  filled  and 

living 
With  a  mysterious  power,  that  streamed 

from  him. 
And  overflowed  me  with  an  atmosphere 
Of  light  and  love.    As  one  entraneed  I 

stood. 
And  when  I  woke  again,  lo !  he  was  gone  ; 
So  that  I  said  :  Perhaps  it  is  a  dream. 
But  from  that  very  hour  the  seven  demons 
That  had  their  habitation  in  this  bodv 
Which  men  call  beautiful,  departed  from 

me  ! 

This  morning,  when  the  first  gleam  of  the 
dawn 

Made  Lebanon  a  glory  in  the  air, 

And  all  below  was  darkness,  I  beheld 

An  angel,  or  a  spirit  glorified. 

With  wind-tossed  garments  walking  on  the 
lake. 

Tlie  face  I  could  not  see,  bat  I  distin- 
guished 
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The  attitude  and  gesture,  and  I  knew 

*T  was  he  that  heaJed  me.     And  the  gusty 

wind 
Brought  to  mine  ears  a  voice,  which  seemed 

to  say  : 
Be  of  good  cheer  !   *T  is  I !  Be  not  afraid  I 
And  from  the  darkness,  scarcely  heard,  the 

answer : 
If  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee 
Upon   the   water !     And    the   voice  said : 

Come  I 
And  then   I   heard  a  cry  of  fear :   Lord, 

save  me  I 
As   of    a  drowning  man.     And  then  the 

voice  : 
Why  didst  thou   doubt,  O   thou   of  little 

faith  ! 
At  this  all   vanished,  and  the   wind  was 

hushed. 
And  the  g^at  sun  came  up  above  the  hills, 
And  the  swift-flying  vapors  hid  themselves 
In  caverns  among  the  rocks  !     Oh,  I  must 

find  him 
And  follow  him,  and  be  with  him  forever  I 

Thou  box  of  alabaster,  in  whose  walls 
The  souls  of  flowers  lie  pent,  the  precious 

balm 
And  spikenard  of  Arabian  farms,  the  spirits 
Of  aromatic  herbs,  ethereal  natures 
Nursed  by  the  sun  and  dew,  not  all  un- 
worthy 
To  bathe  his  consecrated  feet,  whose  step 
Makes  every  threshold  holy  that  he  crosses  ; 
Let  us  go  forth  upon  our  pilgrimae^, 
Tliou  and  I  only  !     Let  us  search  tor  him 
Until  we  find  him,  and  pour  out  our  souls 
Before  his  feet,  till  all  that 's  left  of  us 
Shall  be  the  broken  caskets  that  once  held 
us ! 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMON  THE  PHARISEE 

A  GUEST  at  table. 

Are  ye  deceived  ?  Have  any  of  the  Rulers 
Believed  on  him  ?  or  do  they  know  indeed 
This  man  to  be  the  very  Christ  ?  Howbeit 
We  know  whence  this  man  is,  but  when  the 

Christ 
Shall  come,  none  knoweth  whence  he  is. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Whereunto  shall  I  liken,  then,  the  men 


Of  this  generation  ?  and  what  are  they 

like? 
They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  mar- 
kets. 
And  calling  unto  one  another,  saying  : 
We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 

danced ; 
We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have 

not  wept ! 
This  say  I  unto  you,  for  John  the  Baptist 
Came   neither   eating  bread  nor  drmking 

wine  ; 
Ye  say  he  hath  a  devil.    The  Son  of  Man 
Eatine  and  drinking  cometh,  and  ye  say  : 
Behofl  a  gluttonoo.  man,  and  a  wine-bib- 

ber ; 
Behold  a  friend  of  poblicans  and  sinners ! 

A  OUBST  aside  to  bimon. 

Who  is  that  woman  yonder,  gliding  in 
So  silently  behind  bun  ? 

SDfON. 

It  is  MaiT, 
Who  dwelleth  in  the  Tower  of  Magdala. 

THB   GUS8T. 

See,  how  she  kneels  there  weeping,  and  her 

tears 
Fall  on  his  feet ;  and  her  long,  golden  hair 
Waves  to  and  fro  and  wipes  them  dry  again. 
And  now  she  kisses  them,  and  from  a  box 
Of  alabaster  is  anointing  them 
With  precious  ointment,  filling  all  the  house 
With  its  sweet  odor  ! 

BDfOK,  aside. 

Oh,  this  man,  forsooth, 
Were  he  indeed  a   Prophet,  would   have 

known 
MTho  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  may 

be 
That  toucheth  him  I  would  know  she  is  a 

sinner  I 

CHRI8TU8. 

Simon,  somewhat  have  I  to  say  to  thee. 


Master,  say  on. 


SIMOK. 


CBRI8TU8. 

A  certain  creditor 
Had  once  two  debtors ;  and  the  one  of  them 
Owed  him  five  hundred  pence  ;  the  other, 
fifty. 
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They  haying  naught    to    pay  withal,  he 

frankly 
Forgave  them  both.    Now  tell  me  which  of 

them 
Will  love  him  most  ? 


He  most  forgave. 


BDfOK. 

He,  I  suppose,  to  whom 


CHBI8TC8. 


Seest    thou    this    woman? 


Yea,  thou  hast  rigiitly  judeed. 

iVhen  thine 

house  I  entered. 
Thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet, 
But  she  hath  washed  them  with  her  tears, 

and  wiped  them 
With  her  own  hair.     Thou  gavest  me  no 

kiss  ; 
This  woman  hath  not  ceased,  since  I  came 

in. 
To  kiss  my  feet.    My  head  with  oil  didst 

thou 
Anoint  not ;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
My  feet  with  ointment.     Hence  I  say  to 

thee. 
Her  sins,  which  have  been  many,  are  for- 
given. 
For  she  loved  much. 

THE  onxsTS. 

Ohy  who,  then,  is  this  man 
That  pardoneth  also  sins  without  atone- 
ment? 

CHBISTUS. 

Woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  !    €ro  in 
peace! 


THE   SECOND  PASSOVER 


BEFORE  THE  GATES  OF  MACHiERUS 

MANAHSM. 

Welcome,  O   wilderness,    and    welcome, 

night 
And  solitude,  and  ye  swift-flying  stars 
That  drift  with  golden  sands  the   barren 

heavens. 
Welcome  once  more  I    The  Angels  of  the 

Wind 


Hasten  across  the  desert  to  receive  me  ; 
And  sweeter  than  men's  voices  are  to  mo 
The  voices  of  these  solitudes  ;  the  sound 
Of  unseen  rivulets,  and  the  far-off  oit 
Of  bitterns  in  the  reeds  of  water-pools. 
And  lo  I  above  me,  like  the  Prophet's  arrow 
Shot  from  the  eastern  window,  nigh  in  air 
The  clamorous  cranes  go  singing  through 
the  night 

0  ye  mysterious  pilgrims  of  the  air, 
Would  I  had  wmgs  that  I  might  follow 

you  I 

1  look  forth  from  these  mountains,  and  be- 

hold 
The  omnipotent  and  onmipresent  night, 
Mysterious  as  the  future  and  the  fate 
That  hangs  o'er  all  men's  lives  1    I  see  be- 
neath me 
The  desert  stretching  to  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 
And  westward,  faint  and  far  away,  the 

slimmer 
Of  torches  on  Mount  Olivet,  announcing 
The  rising  of  the  Moon  of  Passover. 
Like  a  great  cross  it  seems,  on  which  sus- 
pended. 
With  head  bowed  down  in  agony,  I  see 
A  human  figure  !   Hide,  O  merciful  heaven. 
The  awful  apparition  from  my  sight  I 

And  thou,  Macheerus,  lifting  high  and  black 
Thy  dreadful  walls  against  the  rising  moon, 
Haunted  by  demons  and  by  apparitions, 
Lilith,  and  Jezerhara,  and  Bedargon, 
How  grim  thou  showest  in  the  uncertain 

Tight, 

A  palace  and  a  prison,  where  King  Herod 
Feasts  with  Herodias,  while  the  Baptirt 

John 
Fasts,  and  consumes  his  unavailing  life  I 
And  in  thy  court-yard  grows  the  untithed 

rue. 
Huge  as  the  olives  of  Gethsemane, 
And  ancient  as  the  terebinth  of  Hebron, 
Coeval  with   the  world.     Would  that  its 

leaves 
Medicinal  could  purge  thee  of  the  demons 
That  now  possess  thee,  and  the  cunning  fox 
That  burrows  in  thy  walls,  contriving  mis- 
chief ! 

Music  is  heard  from  within. 

Angels  of  God  I    Sandalphon,  thou  that 

weavest 
The  prayers  of  men  into  immortal  garIandl^ 
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And  thou,  Metatron,  who  dost  gather  up 
Their  songs,  and  bear  them  to  the  g^tes  of 

heaven, 
Now  gather  up  together  in  yoor  hands 
The  prayers  that  fill  this  prison,  and  the 

songs 
That  echo  from  the  ceiling  of  this  palace, 
And  lay  them  side  by  side  before  Grod's 

feet! 

Ht  enters  the  castle. 


II 


HEROD'S   BANQUET-HALL 

MANAHKM. 

Thou  hast  sent  for  me,  O  King,  and  I  am 
here. 


Who  art  thou  ? 


HEBOD. 
ItANAHSM. 

Manahem,  the  Essenian. 


HEROD. 

I  recognize  thy  features,  but  what  mean 
These  torn  and  faded  garments  ?     On  thy 

road 
Have   demons   crowded  thee,  and  rubbed 

against  thee, 
And  given  thee  weary  knees  ?    A  cup  of 

wine  1 

MANAHEM. 

The  Essenians  drink  no  wine. 


Nothing. 


HEROD. 

What  wilt  thou,  then  ? 

MANAHEM. 
HEROD. 

Not  even  a  cup  of  water  ? 


MANAHEM. 


Why  hast  thou  sent  for  me  ? 


Nothing. 


HEROD. 

Dost  thou  remember 
One  day  when  I,  a  schoolboy  in  the  streets 
Of  the  great  city,  met  thee  on  my  way 
To  school,  and  thou  didst  say  to  me  :  Here- 
after 
Thou  shalt  be  king  ? 


MANAHEM. 

Yea,  I  remember  it 

HEBOD. 

Thinking  thou  didst  not  know  me,  I  re- 
plied : 

I  am  oi  humble  birth  ;  whereat  thou,  smil- 
ing* 

Didst  smite  me  with  thy  hand,  and  saidst 
again : 

Thou  shalt  be  King  ;  and  let  the  friendly 
blows 

That  Manahem  hath  given  thee  on  this  day 

Remind  thee  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 


What  more? 

HEROD. 

No  more. 

MANAHEM. 

Yea,  for  I  said  to  thee : 
It  shall  be  well  with  thee  if  thou  love  jus- 
tice 
And  clemency  towards  thy  fellow-men. 
Hast  thou  done  this,  O  Kmg  ? 


HEBOD. 


€ro,  ask  my  people. 


And  then,  foreseeing  all  thy  life,  I  added  : 
But  these  thou  wilt  forget ;  and  at  the  end 
Of  life  the  Lord  will  punish  thee. 

HEBOD. 

The  end! 
When  will  that  oome  ?    For  this  I  sent  to 

thee. 
How  long  shall  I  still  reign  ?    Thon  dost 

not  answer ! 
Speak  t  shall  I  reign  ten  years  ? 

MANAHEM. 

Thou  shalt  reign  twenty. 
Nay,  thirty  years.    I  cannot  name  the  end. 

HEBOD. 

Thir^  ?    I  thank  thee,  good  Essenian  ! 
This  IS  my  birthday,  and  a  happier  one 
Was  never  mine.    We  hold  a  Danonet  here. 
See,  yonder  are  Herodias  and  her  daughter. 

MANAHEM,  aside. 

Tis  said  that  devils  sometimes  take  the 
shape 
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Of  ministering  angels,  clothed  with  air. 
That  they  may  be  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  lead  man  to  destruction.    Such  are 
these. 

HEBOD. 

Knowest  thou  John  the  Baptist  ? 

MANAHEM. 

Yea,  I  know  him  ; 
Who  knows  him  not  ? 

HBBOD. 

Know,  then,  this  John  the  Baptist 
Said  that  it  was  not  lawful  I  should  marry 
My  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  John  the 

Baptist 
Is  here  in  prison.     In  my  father's  time 
Matthias  Margalotb  was  put  to  death 
For  tearing  the  golden  eagle  from  its  sta- 
tion 
Above    the    Temple    Gate,  —  a    slighter 

crime 
Than  John  is  guilty  of.    These  things  are 

warnings 
To  intermeddlers  not  to  play  with  eagles, 
Living  or  dead.    I  think  the  Essenians 
Are  wiser,  or  more  wary,  are  they  not  ? 

MAKAHBM. 

The  Essenians  do  not  marry. 

HBBOD. 

Thou  hast  given 
My    words    a    meaning    foreign    to    my 
thought. 

MANAHKM. 

Let  me  go  hence,  O  King  t 

HBBOD. 

Stay  yet  awhile. 
And  see  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dance. 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  my  mother. 
In  her  best  days,  was  not  more  beautiful. 

Music,    The  Daoohteb  of  Hebodias  dances, 

HEBOD. 

Oh,  what  was  Miriam  dancing  with  her 

timbrel. 
Compared  to  this  one  ? 

MAHAHEM,  atide. 

O  thou  Angel  of  Death, 
Dancing  at  funerals  among  the  women. 


When  men  bear  out  the  dead  I    The  air  is 

hot 
And  stifles  me  I    Oh  for  a  breath  of  air  I 
Bid  me  depart,  O  King  I 

HEBOD. 

Not  yet.    Come  hither, 
Salome,  thou  enchantress  !    Ask  of  me 
Whatever  thou  wilt ;   and  even  unto  the 

half 
Of  all  my  kinp^om,  I  will  give  it  thee. 
As  the  Lord  hveth ! 

DAUGHTEB  OF  HEBODIAS,  kneeling. 

Give  me  here  the  head 
Of  John  the  Baptist  on  this  silver  charger  I 

HEBOD. 

Not  that,  dear  child  1  I  dure  not ;  for  the 

people 
Regara  Jonn  as  a  prophet. 

DAUOHTEB  OF  HEBODIAS. 

Thou  hast  swoni  it. 

HEBOD. 

For  mine  oath's  sake,  then.    Send  nnto  the 

prison  ; 
Let  him  die  quickly.    Oh,  acconed  oath  1 

MAITAHBX. 

Bid  me  depart,  O  King ! 

HEBOD. 

Good  Manahem, 
Give  me  thy  hand.    I  love  the  Essenians. 
He  's  gone  and  hears  me  not  1    The  goeate 

are  dumb, 
Awaiting  the  pale  face,  the  silent  witnen. 
The  lamps  flare  ;  and  the  curtains  of  the 

doorwavs 
Wave   to  and    fro  as  if   a  ghost   were 

passing  I 
Strengthen  my  heart,  red  wine  of  Asealoii  I 


III 


UNDER  THE  WALLS  OF  MACH/ERUS 

MANAHEM,  rushtng  out. 

Away  from  this  Palace  of  sin  ! 
The  demons,  the  terrible  powers 
Of  the  air,  that  haunt  its  toweia 
I  And  hide  in  its  water-spouts. 
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Deafen  me  with  the  din 

Of  their  laughter  and  their  shouts 

For  the  crimes  that  are  done  within  ! 

Sink  back  into  the  earth. 

Or  vanish  into  the  air. 

Thou  castle  of  despair  I 

Let  it  all  be  but  a  dream 

Of  the  things  of  monstrous  birth, 

Of  the  things  that  only  seem  1 

White  Angel  of  the  Moon, 

Onafiel  I  be  my  guide 

Out  of  this  hateful  place 

Of  sin  and  death,  nor  hide 

In  yon  black  cloud  too  soon 

Thy  pale  and  tranquil  face  I 

A  trumpet  is  Uownfrom  the  wails. 
Hark  !  hark  I     It  is  the  breath 
Of  the  trump  of  doom  and  death, 
From  the  battlements  overhead 
Like  a  burden  of  sorrow  cast 
On  the  midnight  and  the  blast, 
A  wailing  for  the  dead, 
That  the  gusts  drop  and  uplift  I 
O  Herod,  thy  vengeance  is  swift  1 
O  Herodias,  thou  hast  been 
The  demon,  the  evil  thing, 
That  in  place  of  Esther  the  Queen^ 
In  place  of  the  lawful  bride, 
Hast  lain  at  night  by  the  side 
Of  Ahasuems  the  king  ! 

The  trumpet  again. 
The  Prophet  of  God  is  dead  I 
At  a  drunken  monarch's  call, 
At  a  dancing- woman's  beck. 
They  have  severed  that  stubborn  neok 
And  into  the  banquet-hall 
Are  bearing  the  gnastly  head  I 

A  body  is  thrown  from  the  tower, 
A  torch  of  lurid  red 
Lights  the  window  with  its  glow  ; 
And  a  white  mass  as  of  snow 
Is  hurled  into  the  abyss 
Of  the  black  precipice. 
That  yawns  for  it  below  ! 
O  hand  of  tlie  Most  High, 
O  hand  of  Adunai  I 
Bury  it,  hide  it  away 
From  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  homicide. 
More  pitiless  than  they. 
As  tliou  didst  bury  of  yore 
The  body  of  him  that  died 
On  the  mountain  of  Feor  1 


Even  now  I  behold  a  sign, 

A  threatening  of  wrath  divine, 

A  watery,  wandering  star, 

Throueh  whose  str^ming  hair,  and  the 

white 
Unfolding  garments  of  light. 
That  trail  behind  it  afar, 
The  constellations  shine  I 
And  the  whit^iess  and  brightness  appear 
Like  the  Angel  bearing  the  Seer 
By  the  hair  of  his  head,  in  the  might 
And  rush  of  his  vehement  flight. 
And  I  listen  until  I  hear 
From  fathomless  depths  of  the  sky 
The  voice  of  his  prophecy 
Sounding  louder  and  more  near  I 

Malediction !  malediction  I 
May  the  lightning  of  heaven  fall 
On  palace  and  prison  wall. 
And  their  desolation  be 
As  the  day  of  fear  and  affliction. 
As  the  day  of  anguish  and  ire. 
With  the  burning  and  fuel  of  fire, 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Sea  I 


IV 

NICODEMUS   AT   NIGHT 

NIOODBMUS. 

The  streets  are  silent    The  dark  homes 

seem 
Like  sepulchres,  in  which  the  sleepers  lie 
Wrapped  in  their  shrouds,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment dead. 
The  lamps  are  all  extinguished  ;  only  one 
Burns  steadQy,  and  from  the  door  its  light 
Lies  like  a  shining  gate  across  the  street 
He  waits  for  me.    Ah,  should  this  be  at  last 
The  long-expected  Christ !    I  see  him  there 
Sitting  alone,  deep-buried  in  his  thought, 
As  if  the  weight  of  all  the  world  were  rest- 
ing 
Upon  him,  and  thus  bowed  him  down.     O 

Rabbi, 
We  know  thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from 

God, 
For  no  man  can  perfonn  the  miracles 
Thou  dost  perform,  except  the  Lord  be  with 

him. 
Thou  art  a  Prophet,  sent  here  to  proclaim 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Lord.    Behold  in  me 
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A  Ruler  of  the  Jews,  who  long  have  waited 
The  ooming  of  that  kingdom.    Tell  me  of  it. 

CHBISTUS. 

Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee. 
Except  a  man  be  born  a^un,  he  cannot 
Behold  the  Kingdom  of  God  I 

KICODElfUS. 

Be  bom  again  ? 
How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ? 
Say,  can  he  enter  for  a  second  time 
Into  his  mother's  womb,  and  so  be  bom  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  except 
A  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  spirit, 
He  cannot  enter  into  the  Kinedom  of  God. 
For  that  which  of  the  flesh  is  born,  is 

flesh  ; 
And  that  which  of  the  spirit  is  bom,  is 

spirit. 

NICODEMUS. 

We  Israelites  from  the  PrimeTal  Man 
Adam  Ahelion  derive  our  bodies  ; 
Our  souls  are  breathing^  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
No  more  than  this  we  know,  or  need  to 
know. 

CHRISTUS. 

Then  marvel  not,  that  I  said  onto  thee 
Ye  must  be  bom  again. 

NICODElfUS. 

The  mystery 
Of  birth  and  death  we  cannot  comprehend. 

CHRISTUS. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we 

hear 
The  sound  thereof,  but  know  not  whence  it 

Cometh, 
Nor  whither  it  goeth.     So  is  every  one 
Born  of  the  spirit  I 

NICODEMUS,  aside. 

How  can  these  things  be  ? 
He  seems  to  speak  of  some  vague  realm  of 

shadows. 
Some  unsubstantial  kingdom  of  the  air  I 
It  is  not  this  the  Jews  are  waiting  for, 
Nor  can  this   be  the   Christ,  the   Son   of 

David, 
Who  shall  deliver  us  ! 


CHRI8TUB. 

Art  thoa  a  niMtet 
Of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  thinflt  ? 
We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testi^ 
That  we  have  seen,  and  ye  will  not  receive 
Our  witness.    If  I  tell  you  earthly  things, 
And  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe. 
If  I  should  tell  you  of  things  heavenly  ? 
And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
But  He  alone  that  first  came  down  from 

heaven. 
Even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven  I 

NioODEiffus,  aside. 

This  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  a  visionaiji 
MThose  brain  is  overtasked,  until  he  deems 
The  unseen  world  to  be  a  thing  snbetantial, 
And  this  we  live  in,  an  unreal  vision  1 
And  yet  his  presence  fascinates  and  fills  dm 
With  wonder,  and  I  feel  myself  exalted 
Into  a  higher  region,  and  become 
Myself  in  part  a  dreamer  of  his  dreain% 
A  seer  of  his  visions  I 

CHRISTUS. 

And  as  Moees 
Uplifted  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 
So  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  ; 
That  whosoever  shall  believe  in  Him 
Shall  perish  not,  but  have  eternal  life. 
He  that  believes  in  Him  is  not  condemned  ; 
He  that  believes  not,  is  condemned  already. 

NICODEMUS,  cuide. 
He  speaketh  like  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord  I 

CHRISTUS. 

This  is  the  condemnation  ;  that  the  lifffat 
Is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 

darkness 
Rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  axe 

evil  I 

NiooDEKUS,  aside. 

Of  me  he  speaketh  I     He  rcproveth  me. 
Because  I  come  by  night  to  question  him  I 

CHRISTUS. 

For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  deeds 
Hateth  the  light,  nor  comctli  to  the  light. 
Lest  he  should  be  reproved. 

NICODEMUS,  aside, 

Alas,  how  truly 
I  He  readeth  what  is  passing  in  my  heart  I 
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CHKISTU8. 


But  he  that  doeth  truth  comes  to  the  light, 
So  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest, 
lliat  they  are  wrought  in  Grod. 


NICODEHUS. 


Alas!  alasl 


BLIND   BARTIMEUS 

BARTIMEUS. 

Be  not  impatient,  Chilion  ;  it  is  pleasant 
To  sit  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls 
Under  the   palms,  and  hear  the  hum  of 

bees. 
And  rumor  of  voices  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  drowsy  bells  of  caravans  on  their  way 
To  Sidon  or  Damascus.     This  is  still 
The  City  of  Palms,  and  yet  the  walls  thou 

seest 
Are  not  the  old  walls,  not  the  walls  where 

Rahab 
Hid  the  two  spies,  and  let  them  down  by 

cords 
Out  of  the  window,  when  the  gates  were 

shut, 
And  it  was  dark.     Those  walls  were  over- 
thrown 
When    Joshua's   army    shouted,   and   the 

priests 
Blew  with  their  seven  trumpets. 

CHILION. 

When  was  that  ? 

BARTIMEUS. 

O  my  sweet  rose  of  Jericho,  I  know  not. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago.     And  over  there 
Beyond  the  river,  the  great  prophet  Elijah 
Was  taken  by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven 
In  chariot  of  fire,  with  fiery  horses. 
That  is  the  plain  of  Moab  ;  and  beyond 

it 
Rise  the  blue  summits  of  Mount  Abarim, 
Nebo  and  Pisgah  and  Peor,  where  Moses 
Died,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face, 

and  whom 
He  buried  in  a  valley,  and  no  man 
Knows  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 


CHILION. 

Would  thou  couldst  see  these  places, 
see  them. 


BARTIMEUS. 

I  have  not  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  lieht 
Since  thou  wast  bom.    I  never  saw  tny  face, 
And  yet  I  seem  to  see  it ;  and  one  day 
Perhaps  shall  see  it ;  for  there  is  a  Prophet 
In  Galilee,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David, 
Who  heals  the  blind,  if  I  could  only  find 

him. 
I  hear  the  sound  of  many  feet  approaching, 
And  voices,  like  the  mormur  of  a  crowd  1 
What  seest  thou  ? 

CHILION. 

A  yoang  man  clad  in  white 
Is  coming  through    the   gateway,  and  a 

crowd 
Of  people  follow. 

BARTIMEUS. 

Can  it  be  the  Prophet  I 
O  neighbors,  tell  me  who  it  is  that  passes  ? 

ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

BARTIMEUS,  Crying, 

O  Son  of  David  I 
Have  mercy  on  me  I 

MANY  OF  THE  CROWD. 

'  Peace,  Blind  Bartimeus  t 
Do  not  disturb  the  Master. 

BARTIMEUS,  Crying  more  vehemently. 

Son  of  David, 
Have  mercy  on  me  I 

ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

See,  the  Master  stops. 
Be  of  good  comfort ;  rise.  He  calleth  thee  1 

BARTIMEUS,  C€uttng  away  hit  cloak, 
Chilion  I  good  neighbors  I  lead  me  on. 


CHRISTUS. 


What  wilt  thou 


That  I  should  do  to  thee  ? 

BARTIMEUS. 

Grood  Lord  !  my  sight  ~- 
That  I  receive  my  sight  I 

CHRISTUS. 

Receive  thy  sight  I 
Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  1 
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THE  CBOWD. 

He  sees  again  I 

Chbistub  passes  on.    The  crowd  gathers  round 

Babtimeus. 

BABTXBIXUS. 

I  see  again  ;  but  sieht  bewilders  me  I 
Like  a  remembered  dream,  familiar  things 
Come  back  to  me.     I  see  the  tender  sky 
Above  me,  see  the  trees,  the  city  walls. 
And  the  old  gateway,  through  whose  echo- 
ing arch 
I  groped  so  many  years ;    and  you,  my 

neighbors ; 
But  know  you  by  your  friendly  voices  only. 
How  beautiful    the  world   is  I    and  how 

wide! 
Oh,  I  am  miles  away,  if  I  but  look  I 
Where  art  thou,  Chilion  ? 

CHUJON. 

Father,  I  am  here. 

BABTDOEUS. 

Oh  let  me  gaze  upon  thy  face,  dear  child  I 
For  I  have  only  seen  thee  with  my  hands  I 
How  beautiful  thou  art  I   I  should  have 

known  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  her  eyes  whom  we  shall  see 

hereafter  I 
O  God  of  Abraham  I  Elion  I  Adoniu  I 
Who  art  thyself  a  Father,  pardon  me 
If  for  a  moment  I  have  thee  postponed 
To    the  affections   and   the   thoughts  of 

earth, 
Thee,  and  the  adoration  that  I  owe  thee. 
When  by  thy  power  alone  these  darkened 

eyes 
Have  been  unsealed  again  to  see  thy  light  1 


VI 


JACOB'S  WELL 

A   SAMARrrAN  WOXAK. 

The   sun  is  hot ;   and  the  dry  east-wind 

blowing 
Fills  all  the  air  with  dust.     Hie  birds  are 

silent ; 
Even  the  little  fieldfares  in  the  com 
No  longer  twitter  ;  only  the  grasshoppers 
Sing  their  incessant  song  of  sun  and  sum- 
mer. 


I  wonder  who  those  strangers  were  I  met 

Going  into  the  city  ?    GaBleans 

They  seemed  to  me  in  speaking,  when  they 

asked 
The  short  way  to  the  market-plaee.    Per- 
haps 
They  are  fishermen  from  the  lake;   or 

travellers. 
Looking  to  find  the  inn.    And  here  is  some 

one 
Sitting  beside  the  well ;  another  stranger ; 
A  Gahlean  also  by  his  looks. 
What  can  so  many  Jews  be  doing  here 
Together  in  Samaria  ?    Are  they  going 
Up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  ? 
Our  Passover  is  better  here  at  Syoheniy 
For  here  is  Ebal ;  here  is  Gerizim, 
The  mountain  where    our    father    Abm- 

ham 
Went  up  to  offer  Isaac  ;  here  the  tomb 
Of  Joseph,  —  for  they  brought  his  bones 

from  Egypt 
And  buried  them  in  this  land,  and  it  is 

holy. 

CHBISTUS. 

Give  me  to  drink. 

BAliABrrAN  WOMAir. 

How  can  it  be  that  tboOt 
Being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me 
Which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ? 
You  Jews  despise  us  ;  have  no  dealings 

with  us  ; 
Make  us  a  bvword  ;  call  us  in  derision 
Hie  silly  folk  of  Sychar.    Sir,  how  is  it 
Thou  askest  drink  of  me  ? 

OHBISTUS. 

If  thou  hadst  known 
The  g^ft  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  sayeUi 
Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  asked 

of  Him  ; 
He  would  have  given  thee  the  living  water. 

SASlABITAir  WOMAN. 

Sir,  thou  hast  naught  to  draw  with,  and  the 

well 
Is  deep  1    Whence  hast  thou  living  water  ? 
Say,    art    thou   greater    than    oar  fiither 

Jacob, 
Which  gave  this  well   to  os,  and  drank 

thereof 
Himself,   and    all    his    children    and    hi 

cattle  ? 
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CHBI8TUS. 

Ah,  whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water 
Shall  thirst  again  ;  but  whosoever  drinketh 
The  water  I  shall  give  him  shall  not  thirst 
Forevermore,  for  it  shall  be  within  him 
A  well  of  living  water,  springing  up 
Into  life  everlasting. 

BAMARITAir  WOMAV. 

Every  day 
I  must  go  to  and  fro,  in  heat  and  cold, 
And  I  am  weary.    Give  me  of  this  water. 
That  I  may  thirst  not,  nor  come   here  to 
draw. 

CHRISTUS. 

60  call  thy  husband,  woman,  and  come 
hither. 

SAMARTTAir  WOMAN. 

I  have  no  husband.  Sir. 

CHBISTUfU 

Thou  hast  well  said 
I  have  no  husband.     Thou  hast  had  five 

husbands  ; 
And  he  whom  now  thou  hast  is  not  thy 

husband. 

SAMABTTAN  WOMAN. 

Surely  thou  art  a  Prophet,  for  thou  readest 
The   hidden   things  of  life  1     Our  fathers 

worshipped 
Upon  this  mountain  Gerizim  ;  and  ye  say 
The  only  place  in  which  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship 
Is  at  Jerusalem. 

CHBISTUS. 

Believe  me,  woman, 
The  hour  is  coming,  when  ye  neither  shall 
Upon  this  mount,  nor  at  Jerusalem, 
\V  orship  the  Father  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming, 
And  is  now  come,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers 
Shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 

truth] 
The  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 
God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him 
Must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

Master,  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh, 
Which  is   called  Christ ;  and  He  wiU  teU 
us  all  things. 


CHRISTUS* 

I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He  I 

THB  DI8CIPLS8,  returning. 

Behold, 
The  Master  sitting  by  the  well,  and  talk- 
ing 
With  a  Samaritan  woman  !  With  a  woman 
Of  Sychar,  the  silly  people,  always  boast- 
ing 
Of  their  Mount  Ebal,  and  Mount  Gerizim, 
Their  Everlasting  Mountain,  which    they 

think 
Higher  and  holier  than  our  Mount  Moriah  ! 
Why,  once   upon  the  Feast  of   the  New 

Moon, 
When  our  great  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem 
Had  all  its  watch-fires  kindled  on  the  hills 
To  warn  the  distant  villages,  these  people 
Lighted  up  others  to  mislead  the  Jews, 
And  make  a  mockery  of  their  festival  I 
See,  she  has  left  the  Master  ;  and  is  run- 
ning 
Back  to  the  city  ! 

SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

Oh,  eome  see  a  man 
Who  hath  told  me  all  things  that  I  ever 

didl 
Say,  is  not  this  the  Christ  ? 

THB  DISCIPLBS. 

Lo,  Master,  here 
Is  food,  that  we  have  brought  thee  from 

the  city. 
We  pray  thee  eat  it. 


Ye  know  not  of. 


OHRurrua 

I  have  food  to  eat 


THB  DISCIPLBS,   tO  toch  Other. 

Hath  any  man  been  here. 
And  brought  Him  aught  to  eat,  while  we 
were  gone  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

The  food  I  speak  of  is  to  do  the  will 

Of  Him  that   sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 

work. 
Do  ye  not  say,  Lo!  there  are  yet  four 

months 
And  cometh  harvest  ?    I  say  unto  yon. 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  upon  the  fields, 
For  they  are  white  already  onto  harvest  I 
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VII 


THE  COASTS  OF  CiESAREA  PHILIPPI 

CHRISTUS,  going  up  the  mountain. 
Who  do  the  people  say  I  am  ? 

JOHN. 

Some  say 
That  thou  art   John  the  Baptist ;  some. 

Elias; 
And  others  Jeremiah. 

JAMES. 

Or  that  one 
Of  the  old  Prophets  is  arisen  again. 

CHBISTUS. 

But  who  say  ye  I  am  ? 

PBTSB. 

Thou  art  the  Christ  I 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  1 

OHRISTUS. 

Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Barjonal     Flesh  and   blood  hath 

not 
Revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  even  my  Father, 
Which  is  in  Heaven.     And  I  say  unto  thee 
That  thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock 
I  build  my  Church,  and  all  the  gates  of 

Hell 
Shall  not  prevail  against  it.  But  take  heed 
Te  tell  to  no  man  that  I  am  the  Christ. 
For  I  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
And  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
Of  the  Chief  Priests,  and  of  the  Scribes  and 

Elders, 
And  must  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day 
Shall  rise  ag^n  I 

PBTKB. 

Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  I 
This  shaU  not  be  1 

CHRISTUS. 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I 
Thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of 

God, 
But  those  that  be  of  men  I     If  any  will 
Come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself. 
And  daily  take  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 


For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 

it, 
And  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall  find 

it 
For  wherein  shall  a  man  be  profited 
If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  shall 

lose 
Himself  or  be  a  castaway  ? 

JAMES,  (Jifter  a  long  pau$e. 

Why  doth 
The  Master  lead  us  up  into  this  mountain  ? 


He  goeth  up  to  pray. 

JOHN. 

See,  where  He  standeth 
Above  us  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  I 
His  face  shines  as  the  sun  I  and  all  his 

raiment 
Exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller 
On  earth  can  white  them  1     He  ia  n€>t 

alone ; 
There  are  two  with  Him  there  ;  two  men 

of  eld, 
Their  white  beards  blowing  on  the  monn- 

tain  air. 
Are  talking  with  him. 


I  am  sore  afndd  t 

PBTEB. 

Who  and  whence  are  they  ? 


JOHK. 


PBTEB. 


Moses  and  Elias  I 


0  Master  I  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  t 

If  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  three  tabenuu 

des ; 
For  thee  one,  and  for  Moses  and  Elias  t 

JOHN. 

Behold  a  bright  cloud  sailing  in  the  sun  ! 
It  overshadows  us.    A  golden  mist 
Now  hides  them  from  us,  and  envelops  ns 
And  all  the  mountain  in  a  luminous  shadow  t 

1  see  no  more.    The  nearest  rocks  are  hid- 

den. 

VOICE /rom  the  doud, 
Lo  1  this  is  my  beloved  Son  1     Hear  Him  1 
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PBTEB. 


It  is  the  voice  of  God.     He  speaketh  to  us, 
As  from  the  burning   bush  He  spake   to 
Moses  I 

JOHN. 

The  cloud-wreaths  roll  away.     The  veil  is 

lifted; 
We  see  again.     Behold  1     He  is  alone. 
It  was  a  vision  that  our  eyes  beheld, 
And  it  hath  vanished  into  the  onseen. 

CHRISTUS,  coming  down  from  the  mountain, 

I  charge  ye,  tell  the  vision  unto  no  one, 
Till  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  from  the  dead  I 

PETER,  aside. 

Again  He  speaks  of  it  1   What  can  it  mean, 
This  rising  from  the  dead  ? 

JAMES. 


Why  say  the  Scribes 
Ellas  must  first  come  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

He  Cometh  first. 
Restoring  all  thing^.     But  I  say  to  you. 
That  this  Elias  is  already  come. 
They  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  onto 

him 
Whatever  they  listed,  as  is  written  of  him. 

PETER,  aside. 
It  is  of  John  the  Baptist  He  is  speaking. 

JAMES. 

As  we  descend,  see,  at  the  mountain's  foot, 
A  crowd  of  people  ;  coming,  going,  throng- 
ing    .    . 
Round  the  disciples,  that  we  left  behind  us. 

Seeming  impatient,  that  we  stay  so  long. 

PETER. 

It  is  some  blind  man,  or  some  paralytic 
That   waits   the    Master's   coming  to  be 
healed. 

JAMES. 

I  see  a  boy,  who  struggles  and  demeans  him 
As  if  an  unclean  spirit  tormented  him  I 

A  CERTAIN  MAM,  running  foTword, 

Lord  I  I  beseech  thee,  look  upon  my  son. 

He  is  mine  only  child  ;  a  lunatic. 

And  sorely  vexed  ;  for  oftentimes  he  falleth 


Into  the  fire  and  oft  into  the  water. 

Wherever  the  dumb  spirit  taketh  him 

He  teareth  him.    He  gnasheth  with  his 

teeth. 
And  pines  away.    I  spake  to  thy  disciples 
That  they  should  cast  him  out,  and  they 

could  not. 

CHRIBTUS. 

O  faithless  generation  and  perverse  ! 
How  long  shall  I  be  with  you,  and  suffer 

you  ? 
Bring  Uiy  son  hither. 

BTSTAlfDBRS. 

How  the  unclean  spirit 
Seizes  the  boy,  and  tortures  him  with  pain  1 
He  falleth  to  the  ground  and  wallows, 

foaming  I 
He  cannot  live. 

CHBISTUS. 

How  long  is  it  ago 
Since  this  came  unto  him  ? 

THE  FATHER. 

Even  of  a  child. 
Oh,  have  compassion  on  us.  Lord,  and  help 

us. 
If  thou  canst  help  us. 

CHBISTUS. 

If  thou  canst  believe. 
For  unto  him  that  verily  believeth, 
All  things  are  possible. 

THE    FATHER. 

Lord,  I  believe  I 
Help  thou  mine  unbelief ! 

CHBISTUS. 

Dumb  and  deaf  spirit. 
Come  out  of  him,  I  charge  thee,  and  no 

more 
Enter  thou  into  him  I 

The  hoy  utters  a  loud  cry  of  pain,  and  then  lies 

BTBTANDERS. 

How  motionless 
He  lieth  there.    No  life  is  left  in  him. 
His  eyes  are  like  a  blind  man's,  that  see  not. 
The  boy  is  dead  ! 

OTHERS. 

Behold  1  the  Master  stoops. 
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And  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifts  him 

up. 
He  is  not  dead. 

DISCIPLES. 

But  one  word  from  those  lips, 
But  one  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he  is 

healed! 
Ah,  why  could  we  not  do  it  ? 

THB  FATHER. 

Mypoor  child ! 
Now  thou  art  mine  again.    The  unclean 

spirit 
Shall  never  more  torment  thee  I    Look  at 

me  I 
Speak  unto  me!    Say  that  thou  knowest 

me! 

DISCIPLES  to  CHBISTUS,  departing, 

Grood  Master,  tell  us,  for  what  reason  was  it 
We  could  not  cast  him  out  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Because  of  your  unbelief ! 


VIII 

THE  YOUNG   RULER 

CHRISTUS. 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray. 
The  one  was  a  self-righteous  Pharisee, 
The  other  a  Publican.    And  the  Pharisee 
Stood  and  prayed  thus  within  himself !    O 

God, 
I  thank  thee  I  am  not  as  other  men, 
Extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers. 
Or  even  as  this  Publican.     I  fast 
Twice  in  the  week,  and  also  I  give  tithes 
Of  all  that  I  possess  !    The  Publican, 
Standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  so  much 
£ven  as  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  his 

breast, 
Saying  :  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! 
I  tell  you  that  this  man  went  to  his  house 
More  justified  than  the  other.     Every  one 
That  doth  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased, 
And   he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 

exalted  ! 

CHILDREN,  among  themselves. 

Let  us  go  nearer !     He  is  telling  stories  1 
Let  us  go  listen  to  them. 


AS  OLD  JEW. 

Children,  ohildren  1 
What  are  ye  doing  here?    Why  do  ye 

crowd  us  ? 
It  was  such  little  vagabonds  as  yoo. 
That  followed  Elisha,  mooking  bim  mad 

crying : 
Gro  up,  thou  bald-head  !    But  the  bean  — 

the  bears 
Came  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  them  t 

A  MOTHER. 

Speak  not  thuB  t 
We  brought  them  here,  that  He  mi^^  lay 

his  hands 
On  them,  and  bless  them. 

CHBISTUS. 

Suffer  little  childrea 
To  come  onto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  mad 

their  angels 
Look  always  on  my  Father's  face. 

Takes  them  in  his  arms  and  blesses  tkem, 

A  TOUNO  BULKB,  running. 

Good  Matter  I 
What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  maj 

nave 
Eternal  life  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? 
There  is  none  good  but  one,  and  uiat  is 

God. 
If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  eternal, 
Keep  the  commandments. 

TOUVO  BULEB. 

Which  of  them? 

CHBISTUS. 

Thou  shalt  not 
Commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  bear 

false  witness ; 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and 

love 
Thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

TOUNQ  BULEB. 

From  my  youth  up 
All  these  things  have  I  kept.    What  lack  1 
yet? 
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JOHN. 


With  what  divine  compassion  in  his  eyes 
The  Master  looks  upon  this  eager  yonth, 
As  if  He  loved  him  f 

CHRISTUS. 

Wooldst  thou  perfect  be, 
Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 
And  come,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  me. 
And  thou  shalt  have   thy  treasure  in  the 
heavens. 

JOHN. 

Behold,  how  sorrowful  he  turns  away  I 

CHBISTUS. 

Children  I  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust 
In  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1 
T  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
A  needle's  eye,  than  for  the  rich  to  enter 
The  kingdom  of  God  t 

JOHN. 

Ah,  who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

With  men  this  is  indeed  impossible, 
But  unto  God  all  things  are  possible  I 

PETER. 

Behold,  we  have  left  all,  and  followed  thee. 
What  shall  we  have  therefor  ? 


CHRISTUS. 


Eternal  life. 


IX 


AT   BETHANY 


Martha  busy  about  household  chairs.    Mart 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Christus. 

MARTHA. 

She  sitteth  idly  at  the  Master's  feet. 

And   troubles  not  herself  with  household 

cares. 
'T  is  the  old  story.     When  a  guest  arrives 
She  gives  up  all  to  be  with  him  ;  while  I 
Must  be  the  drudge,  make  ready  the  guest- 
chamber, 
Prepare  the  food,  set  everything  in  order, 
And  see  that  naught  is  wanting  m  the  hoose. 
She  shows  her  love  by  wotcIs,  and  I  by 
works. 


HART. 

0  Master  t  when  thou  comest,  it  is  always 
A  Sabbath  in  the  house.     I  cannot  work  ; 

1  must  sit  at  thy  feet ;  most  see  thee,  hear 

thee  I 
I  have  a  feeble,  wayward,  doubting  heart, 
Incapable  of  endurance  or  great  thoughts. 
Striving  for  something  that  it  cannot  reach. 
Baffled  and  disappointed,  wounded,  hungry ; 
And  only  when  I  hear  thee  am  I  happy, 
And  only  when  I  see  thee  am  at  peace  1 
Stronger  than  I,  and  wiser,  and  far  better 
In  every  manner,  is  my  sister  Martha. 
Thou  seest  how  well  she  orders  everything 
To  make  thee  welcome  ;  how  she  comes 

and  goes, 
Careful    and   cumbered  ever  with  much 

serving, 
While   I  but  welcome    thee  with   foolish 

words  I 
Whene'er    thou    speakest    to    me,    I    am 

happy; 
When  thou  art  silent,  I  am  satisfied. 
Thy  presence  is  enough.    I  ask  no  more. 
Only  to  be  with  thee,  only  to  see  thee, 
Sufficeth  me.    My  heart  is  then  at  rest 
I  wonder  I  am  worthy  of  so  much. 

MARTHA. 

Lord,  dost  thou  care  not  that  my  sister 

Mary 
Hath  left  me  thus  to  wait  on  thee  alone  ? 
I  pray  thee,  bid  her  help  me. 

CHRISTUS. 

Martha,  Martha, 
Careful  and  troubled  about  many  things 
Art  thou,  and  yet  one  thing  alone  is  need- 
ful f 
Thy  sister  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 

part. 
Which  never  shall  be  taken  away  from  her  I 


BORN   BLIND 


A  JEW. 


Who  is  this  beggar  blinking  in  the  sun  ? 
Is  it  not  he  who  used  to  sit  and  beg 
By  the  Gate  Beautiful  ? 


ANOTHER. 


It  is  the  same. 
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A    THIBD. 


It  is  not  he,  but  like  him,  for  that  besgar 
Was  blind  from  birth.    It  camiot  be  the 


same. 


THB  BEQOAB. 


Yea,  I  am  he. 


A  JEW. 

How  have  thine  eyes  been  opened  ? 

THE  BEGOAK. 

A  man  that  is  called  Jesas  made  a  clay 
And  put  it  on  mine  eyes,  and  said  to  me  : 
Go  to  Siloam's  Pool  and  wash  thyself. 
I  went  and  washed,  and  I   received  my 
sight. 


A  JEW. 


Where  is  He  ? 


THE   BEOOAB. 

I  know  not. 

PHABISEE8. 

What  is  this  crowd 
Gathered  about  a  beggar  ?   What  has  hap- 
pened ? 

A  JEW. 

Here  is  a  man  who  hath  been  blind  from 

birth, 
And  now  he  sees.    He  says  a  man  called 

Jesus 
Hath  healed  him. 

PHABISEES. 

As  God  liveth,  the  Nazarene  I 
How  was  this  done  ? 

THE  BEGOAB. 

Rabboni,  he  put  clay 
Upon  mine   eyes  ;   I  washed,  and  now  I 
see. 

PHABISEES. 

When  did  he  this  ? 

THE    BEOOAB. 

Rabboni,  yesterday. 

PHABISEES. 

The  Sabbath  day.     This  man  is  not  of  God 
Because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day  1 


A  JEW. 

How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do 
Such  miracles  ? 

PHABISEES. 

What  dost  thou  say  of  him 
That  hath  restored  thy  sight  ? 

THE   BEOOAB. 

He  is  a  Fropliei. 

A  JEW. 

This  is  a  wonderful  story,  but  not  tme. 
A  beggar's  fiction.    He  was  not  bom  blinds 
And  never  has  been  blind  1 


OTHEBS. 


Ask  them. 


Here  are  his  parents. 


PHABISEES. 

Is  this  your  son  ? 


THE  PABEMT8. 


We  know  this  is  our  son. 


Rabboni,  jea ; 


PHABISEES. 

Was  he  bom  blind  ? 

THE  PABENTS. 

He  was  bom  blind. 

PHABISEES. 

Then  how  doth  he  now  see  ? 

THE  PABEKTS,  (uide. 

What  answer  shall  we  make  ?  If  we  eon^ 
fess 

It  was  the  Christ,  we  shall  be  driven  forth 

Out  of  the  Synagogue  1  We  know,  Rab- 
boni, 

This  is  our  son,  and  that  be  was  boro 
blind ; 

But  by  what  means  he  seeth,  we  know  not. 

Or  who  his  eyes  hath  opened,  we  know 
not 

He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him  ;  we  cannot  say  ; 

He  shall  speak  for  himself. 

PHABISEES. 

Give  God  the  praise  ! 
We  know  the  man  that  healed  thee  is  a 
sinner  1 
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THE   BBOOAR. 

Whether  He  be  a  sinner,  I  know  not ; 
One  thing  I  know;  that  whereas  I   was 

blind, 
I  now  do  see. 


PHABT8EB8. 


How  opened  be  thine  eyes  ? 
What  did  he  do  ? 


THE  BEOOAR. 

I  have  already  told  you. 
Ye  did   not    hear :    why   would   ye   hear 

again  ? 
Will  ye  be  his  disciples  ? 

PHARISEES. 

€rod  of  Moses ! 

Are  we  demoniacs,  are  we  halt  or  blind. 

Or  palsy-stricken,  or  lepers,  or  the  like. 

That  we  should  join  the  Synagogue  of 
Satan, 

And  follow  jugglers?  Thou  art  his  dis- 
ciple, 

But  we  are  disciples  of  Moses  ;  and  we 
know 

That  God  spake  unto  Moses  ;  but  this 
fellow, 

We  know  not  whence  he  is  1 

THE  BEOOAR. 

Why,  herein  is 
A  marvellous  thing  !     Ye  know  not  whence 

He  is, 
Yet  He  hath  opened  mine  eyes  I  We  know 

that  God 
Heareth  not  sinners  ;  but  if  any  man 
Doeth  God's  will,  and  is  his  worshipper. 
Him  doth  He  hear.     Oh,  since  the  world 

began 
It    was    not    heard    that    any   man  hath 

opened 
The  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.     If 

He 
Were  not  of  God,  surely  He  could  do  no- 
thing I 

PHARISEES. 

Then,  who  wast  altogether  bom  in  sins 
And  in  iniquities,  dost  thou  teach  us  ? 
Away  with  thee  out  of  the  holy  places. 
Thou   reprobate,  thou  beggar,   thou  blas- 
phemer 1 

The  Beooar  tj  cast  out. 


XI 


SIMON   MAGUS  AND    HELEN  OF  TYRE 

On  the  houMe-top  at  Endor.    Night.     A  lighted 
lantern  on  a  table. 

SOfON. 

Swift  are  the  blessed  Immortals  to  the 

mortal 
That  perseveres  I     So  doth  it  stand  re- 
corded 
In  the  divine  Chaldssan  Oracles 
Of  Zoroaster,  once  Ezekiel's  slave, 
Who  in  his  native  East  betook  himself 
To  lonely  meditation,  and  the  writing 
On  the  dried  skins  of  oxen  the  Twelve 

Books 
Of  the  Avesta  and  the  Oracles  I 
Therefore  I  persevere  ;  and  I  have  brought 

thee 
From  the  ereat  city  of  Tyre,  where  men 

deride 
The  things  they  comprehend  not,  to  this 

plain 
Of  Esdraelon,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Called  Armageddon,  and  this  town  of  Endor, 
Where  men  believe  ;  where  all  the  air  is  full 
Of  marvellous  traditions,  and  the  Enchan- 
tress 
That  summoned  np  the  ghost  of  Samuel 
Is  still  remembered.    Thou  hast  seen  the 

land  ; 
Is  it  not  fair  to  look  on  ? 


HELEN. 


Tet  not  so  fair  as  Tyre. 


It  is  fair, 


SOfOK. 

Is  not  Mount  Tabor 
As  beantifnl  as  Carmel  by  the  Sea  ? 


It  is  too  silent  and  too  solitary  ; 

I  miss  the  tnmult  of  the  streets  ;  the  sounds 

Of  traffic,  and  the  goin^  to  and  fro 

Of  people  in  gay  attire,  with  cloaks  of 

Surple, 
^    d  and  silver  jewelry  I 

SIMON. 

Inventions 
Of  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  the  dark. 
The  Evil  Spirit ! 
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HRLEN. 


I  regret  the  gossip 
Of  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  open  door 
On  summer  nights. 


SIMON. 

An  idle  waste  of  time. 

HELElf. 


The  ainpng  and  the  dancing,  the  delight 
Of  music  and  of  motion.     Woe  is  me, 
To  give  up  all  these  pleasures,  and  to  lead 
The  life  we  lead  1 

SIMOK. 

Thou  canst  not  raise  thyself 
Up  to  the  level  of  my  hieher  thoueht, 
And  though  possessing  thee,  I  stiu  remain 
Apart  from  thee,  and  with  thee,  am  alone 
In  my  high  dreams. 

HELEN. 

Happier  was  I  in  Tyre. 
Oh,  I  remember  how  the  gallant  ships 
Came  sailing  in,  with  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 
And  apes  and  peacocks  ;  and  the  singing 

sailors, 
And  the  gay  captains  with  their  silken 

dresses. 
Smelling  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon  I 

SIMON. 

But  the  dishonor,  Helen  I    Let  the  ships 
Of  Tarshish  howl  for  that ! 

HELEN. 

And  what  dishonor  ? 
Remember  Rahab,  and  how  she  became 
The  ancestress  of  the  great  Psalmist  David  ; 
And  wherefore  should  not  I,  Helen  of  Tyre, 
Attain  like  honor  ? 

SIMON. 

Thou  art  Helen  of  Tvre, 
And  hast  been  Helen  of  Troy,  and   hast 

been  Rahab, 
The  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Semiramis, 
And  Sara  of  seven  husbands,  and  Jezebel, 
And  other  women  of  the  like  allurements  ; 
And  now  thou  art  Minerva,  the  first  .£on, 
The  Mother  of  Ang^b ! 

HELEN. 

And  the  concubine 
Of  Simon  the  Magician  I    Is  it  honor 


For  one  who  has  been  all  these  noble  damea, 
To  tramp  about  the  dirty  villages 
And  cities  of  Samaria  with  a  juggler  ? 
A  charmer  of  serpents  ? 

SIMON. 

He  who  knows  himself 
Knows    all   things    in    himself.     I    hare 

charmed  thee, 
Thou  beautiful  asp  :  yet  am  I  no  magician. 
I  am  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Beauty  of 

Godl 
I  am  the  Paraclete,  the  Comforter  1 

HELEN. 

Illusions  1    Thou  deceiver,  self-deoeived  I 
Thou  dost  usurp  the  titles  of  another  ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  sayest 


SIMON. 


Then  feel  my  power. 


Amlnoi? 


HELEN. 

Would  I  had  ne'er  left  Tjnre  t 
He  look*  at  her,  and  Ae  sinks  into  a  deep  ale^. 

SIMON. 

Go,  see  it  in  thy  dreams,  fair  unbeliever  t 
And  leave  me  unto  mine,  if  they  be  dreamSy 
That  take  such  shapes  before  me,  that  I  see 

them  ; 
These  effable  and  ineffable  impressions 
Of  the  mysterious  world,  that  come  to  me 
From  the  elements  of  Fire  and  Earth  and 

Water, 
And  the  all-nourishinfi^  Ether !  It  is  written. 
Look  not  on  Nature,  for  her  name  is  fatal  1 
Tet  there  are  Principles,  that  make  ap- 
parent 
The  images  of  unapparent  things, 
And  the  impression  of  vague  characters 
And  visions  most  divine  appear  in  ether. 
So  speak    the    Oracles ;    then   wherefore 

fatal  ? 
I  take    this    orange-bough,  with  its  five 

leaves. 
Each  equidistant  on  the  upright  stem  ; 
And  I  project  them  on  a  plane  below. 
In  the  circumference  of  a  circle  drawn 
About  a  centre  where  the  stem  is  planted, 
And  each  still  equidistant  from  the  other  ; 
As  if  a  thread  of  gossamer  were  drawn 
Down  from  each  leaf,  and  fastened  with  a 
pin. 
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Now  if  from  these  five  points  a  line  be 

traced 
To  each  alternate  point,  we  shall  obtain 
The  Pentagram,  or  Solomon's  Peutangle, 
A  charm  against  all  witchcraft,  and  a  sign, 
Which  on  the  banner  of  Antiochus 
Drove  back  the  fierce   barbarians  of   the 

North, 
Demons   esteemed,  and  gave   the   Syrian 

King 
The  sacred  name  of  Soter,  or  of  Savior. 
Thus    Nature    works    mysteriously    with 

man  ; 
And   from   the   Eternal   One,  as   from   a 

centre. 
All  things  proceed,  in  fire,  air,  earth,  and 

water. 
And   all  are    subject  to  one  law,  which 

broken 
Even  in  a  single  point,  is  broken  in  all ; 
Demons  rush  in,  and  chaos  comes  again. 

By  this  will  I  compel  the  stubborn  spirits, 
That  guard  the  treasures,  hid  in  caverns 

deep 
On  Grerizim,  by  Uzzi  the  High-Priest, 
The  ark  and  holy  vessels,  to  reveal 
Their  secret  unto  me,  and  to  restore 
These  precious  things  to  the  Samaritans. 
A  mist  is  rising  from  the  plain  below  me, 
Aud  as  I  look,  the  vapors  shape  themselves 
Into  strange  figures,  as  if  unawares 
My  lips  had  breathed  the  Tetragrammaton, 
Aud  from  their  g^ves,  o'er  all  the  battle- 
fields 
Of  Armageddon,  the  long-buried  captains 
Had  started,  with  their  thousands,  and  ten 

thousands, 
And  rushed  together  to  renew  their  warn. 
Powerless,  and  weaponless,  aud  without  a 

sound  ! 
Wake,  Heleu,  from  thy  sleep  I     The  air 

grows  cold  ; 
Let  us  go  down. 

HELEN,  awaking. 
Oh,  would  I  were  at  home  I 

SIMON. 

Thou  sayest  that  I  usurp  another's  titles. 
In  youth  I  saw  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East, 
Magalath  and  Pangalath  and  Saracen, 
Who  followed  the   bright  star,  but  home 

returned 
For  fear  of  Herod  by  another  way. 


Oh  shining  worlds  above  me  I  in  what  deep 

Recesses  of  your  realms  of  mystery 

Lies  hidden  now  that  star  ?  and  where  are 

they 
That  brought  the  gifts  of  frankincense  and 

myrrh? 

HELEN. 

The  Nazarene  still  liveth. 

SIMON. 

We  have  heard 
His  name   in  many  towns,  but  have  not 

seen  Him. 
He  flits  before  us  ;  tarries  not ;  is  gone 
When  we  approach,  like  something  unsnb- 

stantud. 
Made  of  the  air,  and  fading  into  air. 
He  is  at  Nazareth,  He  is  at  Nain, 
Or  at  the  Lovely  Village  on  the  Lake, 
Or  sailing  on  its  waters. 

HELEN. 

So  say  those 
Who  do  not  wish  to  find  ELim. 

SIMON. 

Can  this  be 
The  King  of  Israel,  whom  the  Wise  Men 

worshipped  ? 
Or  does  He  fear  to  meet  me  ?    It  would 

seem  so. 
We  should  soon  learn  which  of  us  twain 

usurps 
The  titles  of  the  other,  as  thou  sayest 

They  go  down. 


THE   THIRD   PASSOVER 

I 

THE  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 

The  Stro  -  Ph<bnician  Woman  and   her 
Daughter  on  the  hovae^op  at  JenuaUm. 

the  vavqbteb^  nnging* 

Bund  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits  ; 

He  hears  the  crowd  ;  —  he  hears  a  breath 

Say,  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  1 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony. 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase  : 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace  1 
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But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  load  ; 
Until  they  say,  He  calleth  thee  1 
Bdpati '  Hytipai,  iftotyti  a%  I 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd.  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands  ? 
And  he  replies.  Oh,  give  me  light ! 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight  t 
And  Jesus  answers,  ^Titayt  * 
*H  viffris  aov  <r4<rQ»K4  o-c  / 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see. 
In  darkness  and  in  misery. 
Recall  those  mighty  voices  three, 

^dpaci '  fytipai,  £hra7C  / 
'H  irlffris  ffov  ffttruKt  at ! 

THE  MOTHER. 

Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  I    Ah,  how  true 

that  is ! 
For  I  had  faith  ;    and  when  the  Master 

came 
Into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  fleeing 
From  those  who  sought  to  slay  Him,  I  went 

forth 
And  cried  unto  Him,  saying  :  Have  mercy 

on  me, 

0  Lord,  thou    Son  of    David  I    for    my 

daughter 
Is  grievou^y  tormented  with  a  devil. 
But  He  passed  on,  and  answered  not  a  word. 
And  his  disciples  said,  beseeching  Him  : 
Send  her  away  !     She  crieth  after  us  ! 
And  then  the  Master  answered  them  and 

said  : 

1  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 

Of  the  House  of  Israel  1  Then  I  wor- 
shipped Him, 

Saying :  Lord,  help  me  I  And  He  an- 
swered me. 

It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread 

And  cast  it  unto  dogs  I  Truth,  Lord,  I  said  ; 

And  yet  the  dogs  may  eat  the  crumbs 
which  fall 

From  off  their  master's  table  ;  and  He 
turned, 

And  answered  me  ;  and  said  to  me  :  O 
woman, 

Great  is  thy  faith  ;  then  be  it  unto  thee 

Even  as  thou  wilt.  And  from  that  very 
hour 

Thou  wast  made  whole,  my  darling !  my 
delight  t 


THE  DAUOHTBB. 

There  c^me  upon  my  dark  and  troubled 

mind 
A  calm,  as  when  the  tumult  of  the  eity 
Suddenly  ceases,  and  I  lie  and  hear 
The  silver  trumpets  of  the  Temple  blowing 
Their  welcome  to  the  SabbatL     Still  I 

wonder. 
That  one  who  was  so  far  away  from  me. 
And  could  not  see  me,  by  his  thought  alone 
Had  power  to  heal  me.  Oh  that!  oonld  see 

Himt 

THE  MOTHEB. 

Perhaps  thou   wilt ;  for    I  have  brought 

thee  here 
To  keep  the  holy  Passover,  and  lay 
Thine  offering  of  thanksgiving  on  the  altnr. 
Thou    mayst    both    see    and   hear   Him. 

Harkt 

VOICES  qfar  qff'. 
Hosanna  I 

THE  DAUQHTKB. 

A  crowd  comes  pouring  through  the  city 

gate! 
O  mother,  look  1 


VOICES  in  the  street, 

Hosanna  to  the  Son 


Of  David  t 


THE  DAUGHTER. 

A  great  multitude  of  people 
Fills  all  the  street ;  and  riding  on  an  ass 
Comes  one  of  noble  aspect,  like  a  king  I 
The  people  spread  their  garments  in  the 

way. 
And  scatter  branches  of  the  palm-trees  I 

VOICES. 

Blessed 

Is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord  I 
Hosanna  in  the  highest  1 


OTHER  VOICES. 


Who  18  this? 


VOICSS. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  t 


THE  DAUGHTER. 

Mother,  it  is  He  I 
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V01CK8. 

He  hath  called  Lazarus  of  Bethany 

Out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the 

dead ! 
Hosauna  in  the  highest ! 

PHARISEES. 

Ye  peroeive 
That  nothing  we    prevail.      Behold,   the 

world 
Is  all  gone  after  him  1 

THE  DAUOHTER. 

What  majesty. 
What  power  is  in  that  care-worn  oonnte- 

nance  f 
What  sweetness,  what  compassion  I     I  no 

longer 
Wonder  that  He  hath  healed  me  I 


VOICES. 


And  glory  in  the  highest  1 

PHARI8EK8. 

Rebuke  thy  followers ! 


Peace  in  heaven, 


Rabbi  1  Rabbi  1 


CHRISTUS. 

Should  they  hold  their  peace 
The   very  stones   beneath    us  woula    cry 
out  1 

THE  DAUGHTER. 

All  hath  passed  by  me  like  a  dream  of  won- 
der I 

But  I  have  seen  Him,  and  have  heard  his 
voice, 

And  I  am  satisfied  !     I  ask  no  more  1 


II 


SOLOMON'S   PORCH 

GAMALIEL    THE    SCRIBE. 

When  Rabban  Simeon,  upon  whom  be 
peace  I 

Taught  in  these  Schools,  he  boasted  that 
his  pen 

Had  written  no  word  that  he  could  call  his 
own, 

But  wholly  and  always  had  been  conse- 
crated 


To  the  transcribing  of  the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets. 
He  used  to  say,  and  never  tired  of  saying. 
The  world  itself  was  built  upon  the  Law. 
And  ancient  Hillel  said,  that  whosoever 
Grains  a  good  name,  gains  something  for 

himself, 
But  he  who  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Law 
Gains  everlaisting  life.    And  they    spake 

truly. 
Great  is  the  Written  Law  ;  but  greater  still 
The    Unwritten,    the    Traditions  of  the 

Elders, 
The  lovely  words  of  Levites,  spoken  first 
To  Moses  on  the  Mount,  and  Imnded  down 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  in  one  unbroken 

sound 
And  sequence  of  divine  authority, 
The  voice  of  God  resounding  through  the 
ages. 

The  Written  Law  is  water  ;  the  Unwritten 
Is  precious  wine  ;  the  Written  Law  is  salt. 
The  Unwritten  costly  spice  ;  the  Written 

Law 
Is  but  the  body  ;  the  Unwritten,  the  soul 
That  quickens  it  and  makes  it  breathe  and 

live. 
I  can  remember,  many  years  ago, 
A  little  bright-eyed   school-boy,  a   mere 

stripling. 
Son  of  a  Galilean  carpenter, 
From  Nazareth,  I  think,  who  came  one  day 
And  sat  here  in  the  Temple  with  the  Scribes, 
Hearing  us  speak,  and  asking  many  ques- 
tions, 
And  we  were  all  astonished  at  his  quickness. 
And  when  his  mother  came,  and  said  :  Be- 
hold 
Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee,  sorrow- 
ing ; 
He  looked  as  one  astonished,  and  made  an- 
swer. 
How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not 
That  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness? 
Often  since  then  I  see  him  here  among  os. 
Or  dream  I  see  him,  with  his  upraised  face 
Intent  and  eager,  and  I  often  wonder 
Unto   what  manner  of  manhood  he  hath 

grown  t 
Perhaps  a  poor  mechanic,  like  his  father. 
Lost  in  his  little  Galilean  village 
And  toiling  at  his  craft,  to  die  unknown 
And  be  no  more  remembered  among  men. 
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CHRI8TU8  in  the  outer  court. 

The  Scribes  and   Pharisees  sit  in  Moses' 

seat ; 
All,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  command 

you, 
Observe  and  do  ;  but    follow    not    their 

works  ; 
They  say  and  do  not.     They  bind  heavy 

burdens 
And  very  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 

them 
Upon  men's  shoulders,  but  they  move  them 

not 
With  so  much  as  a  finger  I 

OAMAUEL,  looking  forth. 

Who  is  this 
Exhorting  in  the  outer  courts  so  loudly  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men. 
They  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and 

enlarge 
The  borders  of  their  garments,  and  they 

love 
The  uppermost   rooms  at  feasts,  and  the 

chief  seats 
In    Synagogues,    and    greetings    in    the 

markets, 
And  to  be  called  of  all  men  Rabbi,  Rabbi  I 

QAMALIEL. 

It  is  that  loud  and  turbulent  Galilean, 
That  came  here  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
And  stirred  the  people  up  to  break  the 
Law ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom 
Of  heaven,  and  neither  go  ye  in  yourselves 
Nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in  ! 

QAMAUEL. 

How  eagerly  the  people  throng  and  listen. 
As  if  his  ribald  woras  were  words  of  wis- 
dom ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  yon,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  f  for  ye  devour  the  houses 
Of  widows,  and  for  pretence  ye  make  long 

prayers  ; 
Therefore  shall  ye  receive  the  more  dam- 
nation. 


OAMALISL. 

This  brawler  is  no  Jew,  —  he  is  a  vile 
Samaritan,  and  hath  an  unclean  spirit  I 

CHBI8TU8. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  I  ye  compass  sea  and  land 
To  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made 
Ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  ehfld  of 

hell 
Than  you  yourselves  are  I 

OAHAUBL. 

O  my  father's  Either  I 
Hillel  of  blessed  memory,  hear  and  judge  I 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  von,  ye  Scribes  and  Phariseee, 
Ye  hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  minti 
Of  anise,  and  of  cnmin,  and  omit 
Hie  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  God, 
Judgment  and  faith  and  meroy  ;  and  all 

these 
Ye  ought  to  have  done,  nor  leave  niidone 

the  others ! 

OAMAUKL. 

O  Rabban  Simeon  I  how  must  thy  bones 
Stir  in  their    gnLve  to    hear    such 
phemies  T 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  I  for   ye  make    clean  and 

sweet 
The  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter. 
But  they  within  are  full  of  all  excess  1 

OAMAIJEL. 

Patience  of  God  f  canst  thou  endure  so 

long  ? 
Or  art  thou  deaf,  or  gone  upon  a  journey  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  I  for  ye  are  very  like 
To  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
Beautiful  outwardly,  but  are  within 
Filled  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  nn- 
cleanness  f 

QAMAUEL. 

Am  I  awake  ?     Is  this  Jerusalem  ? 
And  are  these  Jews  that  throng  and  stare 
and  listen  ? 
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CHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites  1  because  ye  build  the  tombs 
Of  prophets,  and  adorn  the  sepulchres 
Of  righteous  men,  and  say  :   If  we  had 

lived 
When  lived  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 

been 
Partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  Pro- 
phets. 
So  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves, 
That  ye  are  children  of  them  that  killed  the 

Prophets  I 
Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 
I  send  unto  you  Prophets  and  Wise  Men, 
And   Scribes,  and  some  ye  crucify,   and 

some 
Scourge   in  your  Synagogues,  and  perse- 
cute 
From  city  to  city  ;  that  on  you  may  come 
The  righteous  blood  that  hath  been  shed  on 

earth, 
From  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  to  the 

blood 
Of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias, 
Ye  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar ! 

OAMAUKL. 

Oh,  had  I  here  my  subtle  dialectician. 
My  little  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  tent-maker, 
Whose  wit   is   sharper  than  his   needle's 

point, 
lie  would  delight  to  foil  this  noisy  wran- 
gler f 

CHRISTUS. 

Jerusalem  f  Jerusalem  f  O  thou 

That  killest  the  Prophets,  and  that  stonest 

them 
Which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I 
Have  gathered  together  thy  children,  as  a 

hen 
Gathercth    her    chickens  underneath    her 

wing, 
And  ye  would  not  f     Behold,  your  hoose  is 

left 
Unto  you  desolate ! 

THE  PBOPLB. 

This  is  a  Prophet  I 
This  is  the  Christ  that  was  to  come  I 

QAMALntL. 

Ye  fools  I 
Think  ye,  shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ? 


Ill 
LORD,  IS  IT  I? 

CHBISTUS. 

One  of  yea  shall  betray  me. 


THE  DISdPLBS. 


Lord,  is  it  I  ? 


Is  it  I? 


CHBISTUS. 

One  of  the  Twelve  it  is 
That  dippeth  with  me  in  this  dish  his  hand ; 
He  shall  betray  me.     Lo,  the  Son  of  Man 
Goeth  indeed  as  it  is  written  of  Him  ; 
But  woe  shall  be  unto  that  man  by  whom 
He  is  betrayed  !    Good  were  it  for  that 

man 
If  he  had  ne'er  been  born  t 

JUDAS  ISCABIOT. 

Lord,  is  it  I  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Ay,  thou  hast  said.    And  that  thon  doest, 
do  quickly. 

JUDAS  ISCABIOT,  going  out. 
Ah,  woe  is  me  I 

CHBISTUS. 

All  ye  shall  be  offended 
Because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it  is  written  : 
Awake,   O   sword   against  my  shepherd  ! 

Smite 
The  shepherd,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 

scattered 
Shall  be   the   sheep !  —  Bat  after  I   am 

risen 
I  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 


O  Master  I  though  all  men  shall  be  of- 
fended 
Becaose  of  thee,  yet  will  not  I  be  I 

CHBISTUS. 

Simon, 
Behold  how  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you. 
That  he  may  sift  you  as  one  sifteth  wheat  I 
Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  — 
Not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  here- 
after. 
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PETER. 

Wherefore  can  I  not  follow  thee  ?    I  am 

ready 
To  go  with  thee  to  prison  and  to  death. 

CHRISTUS. 

Verily  say  I  unto  thee,  this  night, 
Ere  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice  t 

PETER. 

Though  I  should  die,  yet  will  I  not  deny 
thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

When  first  I   sent  you   forth   without  a 

purse, 
Or  scrip,  or  shoes,  did  ye  lack  anything  ? 

THE  DIBCIPLBS. 

Not  anything. 

CHRISTUS. 

But  he  that  hath  a  purse, 
Now  let  him    take  it,   and  likewise    his 

scrip  ; 
And  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  go  sell 
His  clothes  and  buy  one.     That  which  hath 

been  written 
Must   be    accomplished    now  :     He    hath 

poured  out 
His  soul  even  unto  death  ;  he  hath  been 

numbered 
With  the  transgressors,  and  himself  hath 

borne 
The  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession 
For  the  transgressors.     And  here  have  an 

end 
The  things  concerning  me. 

PETER. 

Behold,  O  Lord, 
Behold,  here  are  two  swords  ! 


CHRISTUS. 


IV 


It  is  enough. 


THE   GARDEN   OF  GETHSEMANE 

CHRISTUS. 

My  spirit  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
Even    unto    death  !     Tarry  ye  here    and 
watch. 

He  goes  apart. 


PBTBR. 


Under  this  ancient  olive-tree,  that  spreacU 
Its  broad  eentennial  branches  like  a  tent. 
Let  us  lie  down  and  rest. 

JOHN. 

What  are  those  toiehes, 
That    fi^limmer  on   Brook    Kedron    there 
below  OS? 

JAMES. 

It  is  some  marriage  feast ;  the  joyful  maid- 
ens 
Go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 

PETER. 

I  am  weuy. 
The  struggles  of  this  day  have  oyeioome 
me. 

They  Mleep. 

m 

CHRISTUS,  falling  on  hiaface. 

Father  t  all  things  are  possible  to  thee,  — 
Oh  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  I    Neyerthe- 

less 
Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,  be  done  ! 

Returning  to  the  Disciples. 
What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  for  one 

hour? 
Oh  watch  and  pray,  that  ye  may  enter  not 
Into  temptation.     For  the  spirit  indeed 
Is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  I 

JOHN. 

Alas! 
It  is  for  sorrow  that  our  eyes  are  heavy.  — 
I  see  again  the  glimmer  of  those  torches 
Among  the  olives  ;  they  are  coming  hither. 

JAMES. 

Outside  the  garden  wall  the  path  divides  ; 
Surely  they  come  not  hither. 
I%ey  sleep  again. 

CHRISTUS,  as  h^ort. 

O  my  Father ! 
If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
Except  I  drink  of  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

Returning  to  the  Disciples. 
Sleep  on  ;  and  take  your  rest  I 

JOHN. 

Beloved  Master, 
Alas  I  we  know  not  what  to  answer  thee  ! 
It  is  for  sorrow  that  our  eyes  are  heavy.  — 
Behold,  the  torches  now  encompass  us. 
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JAMSS. 

They  do  but  go  about  the  garden  wall. 
Seeking  for  some  one,  or  for  something  lost. 
They  sleep  again. 

CHBiSTUS,  as  btfare. 

If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
Except  I  drink  of  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

Returning  to  the  Disciples. 
It  is  enough  !     Behold,  the  Son  of  Man 
Hath  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners ! 
The  hour  is  come.     Rise  up,  let  us  be  gth- 

For  he  that  shall  betray  me  is  at  hand. 

JOHN. 

Ah  me  I    See,  from  his  forehead,  in  the 

torchlight, 
Great  drops  of  blood   are  falling  to  the 

g^und  ! 

PBTSB. 

What   lights    are   these  ?    What   torches 

glare  and  glisten 
Upon  the  swords  and  armor  of  these  men  ? 
And  there  among  them  Judas  Iscariot  I 

He  smite*  the  servant  of  the  High-Priest  with  his 

sword. 

CHRISTUS. 

Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath  ;  for  they 
That  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 

sword. 
The  cup  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  drink, 
Shall  I  not  drink  it  ?     Think'st  thou  that 

I  cannot 
Pray  to  my  Father,  and  that  He  shall  give 

me 
More  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  pres- 
ently ? 

JUDAS  to  CHRISTUS,  Icissing  him. 
flail.  Master  !  hail  ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Friend,  wherefore  art  thon  eome  ? 
Whom  seek  ye  ? 

CAPTAIN  OF  THS  TEMPLE. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

CHRISTUS. 

I  am  he. 

Are  ye  come  hither  as  against  a  thief, 


With    swords   and   staves   to    take    me  ? 

When  I  daily 
Was  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched 

forUi 
No  hands  to  take  me  t    But  this  is  yonr 

hoar, 
And  this  the  power  of  darkness.     If  ye 

seek 
Me  only,  let  these  others  go  their  way. 

The  Disciples  depart.  Christus  is  bound  and 
led  away.  ^  A  certain  young  manfollows  Him, 
having  a  linen  cloth  cast  awmt  his  body.  They 
lay  hold  qf  him,  and  the  young  manjlees  from 
them  naked. 


THE  PALACE  OF  CAIAPHAS 

PHARISEES. 

What  do  we?    Clearly  something  must 

we  do. 
For  this  man  worketh  many  miracles. 

CAIAPHAS. 

I  am  informed  that  he  is  a  mechanic  ; 
A  carpenter's  son  ;  a  Galilean  peasant, 
Keepmg  disreputable  company. 

PHARISEES. 

The  people  say  that  here  in  Bethany 
He  hath  raised  np  a  certain  Lazarus, 
Who  had  been  dead  three  days. 

CAIAPHAS. 

Impossible  I 
There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
This  Lazarus  should  be  taken,  and  put  to 

death 
As  an  impostor.     If  this  Galilean 
Would  be  content  to  stay  in  Galilee, 
And  preach  in  country  towns,  I  should  not 

heed  him. 
Bnt  when  he  comes  up  to  Jerusalem 
Riding  in  triumph,  as  I  am  informed, 
And  drives  the  money-changers  from  the 

Temple, 
That  is  another  matter. 

PHARISEES. 

If  we  thus 
Let  him  alone,  all  will  believe  on  him. 
And    then    the    Romans  come   and  take 

away 
Our  place  and  nation. 
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CAIAPHA8. 

Te  know  nothing  at  all. 
Simon  Ben  Camith,  my  great  predecessor, 
On  whom  be    peace  t  would    have  dealt 

presently 
With  such  a  demagogue.     I  shall  no  less. 
The  man  must  die.     Do  ye  consider  not 
It  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die, 
Not  the  whole  nation    perish?    What  is 

death? 
It  differeth  from  sleep  but  in  duration. 
We  sleep  and  wake  again  ;  an  hour  or  two 
Later  or  earlier,  and  it  matters  not, 
And  if  we  never  wake  it  matters  not ; 
When  we  are  in  our  graves  we  are  at  peace, 
Nothine  can  wake  us  or  disturb  us  more. 
There  is  no  resurrection. 

PHABiSEES,  aside, 

O  most  faithful 
Disciple  of  Hircanus  Maccabeus, 
Will  nothing  but  complete  annihilation 
Comfort  ana  satisfy  thee  ? 

CAIAPHA8. 

While  ye  are  talking 
And  plotting,  and  contriving  how  to  take 

him, 
Fearing  the  people,  and  so  doing  naught, 
I,  who  fear  not  the  people,  have  been  act- 
ing ; 
Have  taken  this  Prophet,  this  young  Naza- 

rene, 
Who  by  Beelzebub  the  Prince  of  devils 
Casteth  out  devils,  and  doth  raise  the  dead. 
That  might  as  well  be  dead,  and  left  in 

peace. 
Annas    my  father-in-law  hath    sent    him 

hither. 
I  hear  the  guard.     Behold  your  Galilean  t 
Chbistus  ia  brought  in  bound, 

SERVANT,  in  the  vestibuU, 
Why  art  thou  up  so  late,  my  pretty  damsel  ? 

DAMSEL. 

Why  art  thou  up  so  early,  pretty  man  ? 
It  is  not  cock-crow  yet,  and  art  thou  stir- 
ring ? 

sERVAirr. 
What  brings  thee  here  ? 

DAMSEL. 

What  brings  the  rest  of  you  ? 


SERVAVT. 

Come  here  and  warm  thy  hands. 

DAMSEL  to  PBTBB. 

Art  thou  not  also 
One  of  this  man's  disciples  ? 


lam  not. 


DAMSEL. 


Now  surely  thou  art  also  one  of  them  ; 
Thou  art  a  Gralilean,  and  thy  speech 
Bewrayeth  thee. 


Woman,  I  know  him  not  I 

GAIAPHAS  to  CHRISTUS,  f fl  the  HoU. 

Who  art  thou  ?    Tell  us  plainly  of  thyself 
And  of  thy  doctrines,  and  of  thy  disciples. 

CHRISTUS. 

Lo,  I  have  spoken  openly  to  the  world, 
I  have  taught  ever  in  the  Svnaffogne» 
And  in  the  Temple,  where  the  Jews  resort ; 
In  secret  have  said  nothing.    Wherefore 

then 
Askest  thou  me  of  this?  .  Ask  them  that 

heard  me 
What  I  have  said  to  them.    Behold,  thej 

know 
What  I  have  said  I 

OFFICER,  striking  him. 

What,  fellow  t  answerest  thon 
The  High-Priest  so  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

If  I  have  spoken  evil. 
Bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,    . 
Why  smitest  thou  me  ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

Where  are  the  witnesses  ? 
Let  them  say  what  they  know. 

THE  TWO  FALSE  WITNESSES. 

We  heard  him  say  : 
I  will  destroy  this  Temple  made  with  hands, 
And  will  within  three  days  build  up  another 
Made  without  hands. 

SCRIBES  and  Pharisees. 

He  is  o'erwhelmed  with  shame 
And  cannot  answer  I  \ 
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CAIAPHA8. 

Dost  thou  answer  nothing  ? 
What  is  this  thing  they  witness  here  against 
thee? 

8CRIBB8  and  PHAKISSSS. 

He  holds  his  peace. 

CAIAPHAS. 

Tell  OS,  art  thoa  the  Christ  ? 
I  do  adjure  thee  by  the  living  Grod, 
Tell  us,  art  thou  indeed  the  Christ  ? 

GHmSTUS. 

I  am. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
Sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God, 
And  come  in  clouds  of  heaven  I 

CAIAPHAS,  rending  hi$  dciktM. 

It  is  enough. 
He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  !    What  further 

need 
Have  we  of  witnesses  ?   Now  ye  have  heard 
His  blasphemy.    What  think  ye?     Is  he 

guilty? 

8C7RIBES  and  phabiskxs. 
Guilty  of  death  I 

KINSMAN  or  MALCHX7S  tO  PBTSR,  t'fl  Hu  VtStthuU. 

Surely  I  know  thy  face, 
Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him  ? 

PETER. 

How  couldst  thou  see  me  ?     I  swear  unto 

thee 
I  do  not  know  this  man  of  whom  ye  speak  t 

7^  cock  crows. 
Hark  I   the  cook  crows  !     That  sorrowful, 

pale  face 
Seeks  for  me  in  the  crowd,  and  looks  at  me, 
As  if  He  would  remind  me  of  those  words  : 
Ere  the  cock   crow  thou   shalt  deny  me 

thrice  I 

Gots  out  weeping.    Christus  is  hlindfoLded  and 

btiff^eted. 

AN  OFFICER,  Striking  him  with  his  palm- 

Prophesy    unto      us,    thou      Christ,    thou 

Prophet ! 
Who  is  it  »mote  thee  ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

Lead  him  onto  FQate  ! 


VI 
PONTIUS  PILATE 

PIIiATB. 

Wholly  incomprehensible  to  me, 
Vainglorious,  obstinate,  and  given  up 
To  onintelligible  old  traditions, 
And  proud,  and  self-conoeited  are  these 

Jews ! 
Not  long  ago,  I  marched  the  legions  down 
From  Cesarea  to  their  winter-quarters 
Here  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  effigies 
Of  Cesar  on  their  ensigns,  and  a  tumult 
Arose  among  these  t^ws,  because  their 

Law 
Forbids  the  making  of  all  images  I 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground 

with  wild 
Expostulations,    bared    their   necks,    and 

eried 
That  they  would  sooner  die  than  have  their 

Law 
Infringed  in  any  manner  ;  as  if  Numa 
Were  not  as  great  as  Moses,  and  the  Laws 
Of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  their  Pentateuch  I 

And  then,  again,  when  I  desired  to  span 
Their  valley  with  an  aqneduet»  and  bring 
A  rushing  river  in  to  wash  the  citv 
And  its  inhabitants,  —  they  all  rebelled 
As  if  they  had  been  herds  of  unwashed 

swine  I 
Thousands    and    thousands   of   them   got 

together 
And  raised  so  great  a  clamor  round  my 

doors, 
•That,  fearing  violent  outbreak,  I  desisted. 
And  left  them  to  their  wallowing  in  the 

mire. 

And  now  here  comes  the  reverend  Sanhe- 
drim 
Of  lawyers,  priests,  and  Scribes  and  Phari- 

sees, 
Like  old  and  toothless  mastiffs,  that  can 

bark 
But  cannot  bite,  bowline  their  accusations 
Against    a    mild    enthusiast,   who    hath 

preached 
I  know  not  what  new  doctrine,  being  King 
Of  some  vague  kingdom  in  the  other  world. 
That  hath  no  more  to  do  with  Rome  and 
Ci 
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Than  I   have  with    the    patriarch  Abra- 
ham ! 
Finding  this  man  to  be  a  Galilean 
I  sent  him  straight  to  Herod,  and  I  hope 
That  is  the  last  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  not, 
I  still  have  power  to  pardon  and  release 

him, 
As  is  the  custom  at  the  Passover, 
And  so  accommodate  the  matter  smoothly. 
Seeming  to  yield  to  them,  yet  saving  him  ; 
A  prudent  and  sagacious  policy 
For  Roman  Governors  in  the  rrovinces. 

Incomprehensible,  fanatic  people  t 

Ye  have  a  God,  who  seemeth  like  your- 
selves 

Incomprehensible,  dwelling  apart, 

Majestic,  cloud  -  encompassed,  clothed  in 
darkness  I 

One  whom  ye  fear,  but  love  not ;  yet  ye 
have 

No  Goddesses  to  soften  your  stem  lives. 

And  make  you  tender  unto  human  weak- 
ness, 

While  we  of  Rome  have  everywhere 
around  us 

Our  amiable  divinities,  that  haunt 

The  woodlands,  and  the  waters,  and  fre- 
quent 

Our  households,  with  their  sweet  and 
gracious  presence  t 

I  will  go  in,  and  while  these  Jews  are 
wrangling, 

Read  my  Ovidius  on  the  Art  of  Love. 


VII 
BARABBAS   IN   PRISON 

BARABBAS,  to  hi$  ftUow-prUoners, 

Barabbas  is  my  name, 
Barabbas,  the  Son  of  Shame, 

Is  the  meaning  I  suppose  ; 
I  'm  no  better  than  the  best, 
And  whether  worse  than  the  rest 

Of  my  fellow-men,  who  knows  ? 

I  was  once,  to  say  it  in  brief, 
A  highwayman,  a  robber-chief, 

In  the  open  light  of  day. 
So  much  I  am  free  to  confess  ; 
But  all  men,  more  or  less. 

Are  robbers  in  their  way. 


From  my  cavern  in  the  orags. 
From  my  lair  of  leaves  and  flags, 

I  could  see,  like  ants,  below. 
The  camels  with  their  load 
Of  merchandise,  on  the  road 

That  leadeth  to  Jericho. 

And  I  struck  them  nnaware. 
As  an  eagle  from  the  air 

Drops  down  upon  bird  or  beast ; 
And  I  had  my  hearths  desire 
Of  the  merchants  of  Sidon  and  Tjie. 

And  Damascus  and  the  £ast. 

But  it  is  not  for  that  I  fear ; 
It  is  not  for  that  I  am  here 

In  these  iron  fetters  bound  ; 
Sedition  !  that  is  the  word 
That  Pontius  Pilate  heard, 

And  he  liketh  not  the  sound. 

What  think  ye,  would  he  care 
For  a  Jew  slain  here  or  there, 

Or  a  plundered  caravan  ? 
But  Csesar  !  —  ah,  that  is  a  crime. 
To  the  uttermost  end  of  time 

Shall  not  be  forgiven  to  man. 

Therefore  was  Herod  wroth 
With  Matthias  Mai|;aloth, 

And  burned  him  ror  a  show  I 
Therefore  his  wrath  did  smite 
Judas  the  Gaulonite, 

And  his  followers,  as  ye  know. 

For  that  cause  and  no  more. 
Am  I  here,  as  I  said  before  ; 

For  one  unlucky  night, 
Jucundus,  the  captain  of  horse, 
Was  upon  us  with  all  his  force, 

And  I  was  caught  in  the  fight. 

I  might  have  fled  with  the  rest, 
But  my  dagger  was  in  the  breast 

Of  a  Roman  equerry  ; 
As  we  rolled  there  in  the  street, 
They  bound  me,  hands  and  feet ; 

And  this  is  the  end  of  me. 

Who  cares  for  death  ?    Not  I ! 
A  thousand  times  I  would  die. 

Rather  than  suffer  wrong  ! 
Already  those  women  of  mine 
Are  mixing  the  myrrh  and  the  wine  ; 

I  shall  not  be  with  you  long. 
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VIII 

ECCE   HOMO 

PILATE,  on  the  tessellated  pavement  in  front  qf 

his  palace. 

Ye  have  brought  unto  me  this  man,  as 

one 
Who  doth  pervert  the  people  ;    and  be- 
hold ! 
I  have  examined  him,  and  found  no  fault 
Touching  the  things  whereof  ye  do  accuse 

hmi. 
No,  nor  yet  Herod  ;  for  I  sent  yon  to  him, 
And  nothing  worthy  of  death  he  findeth  in 

him. 
Ye  have  a  custom  at  the  Passover, 
That  one  condemned  to  death  shall  be  re- 
leased. 
Whom  will  ye,  then,  that  I  release  to  yon  ? 
Jesus  Barabbas,  called  the  Son  of  Shame, 
Or  Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph,  called  the  Christ  ? 

THE  PEOPLE,  shouting. 
Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  I 

PILATE. 

What  then  will  ye 
That  I  should  do  with  him  that  is  called 
Christ  ? 


THE  PEOPLE. 


Crucify  him  I 


PILATE. 

Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? 
Lo,  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him  ; 
I  will  chastise  him,  and  then  let  him  go. 

THE  PEOPLE,  more  vehemently. 
Crucify  him  I  crucify  him  I 

A  ME88EMOER,  to  PILATE. 

Thy  wife  sends 
This  message  to  thee,  —  Have  thou  naught 

to  do 
With   that  just  man  ;  for  I   this   day  in 

dreams 
Have  suffered  many  things  because  of  him. 

PILATE,  aside. 

The  Gods  speak  to  us  in  our  dreams  I     I 

tremble 
At  what  I  have  to  do  I     O  Claudia, 


How  shall  I  save  him?    Yet  one  effort 

more. 
Or  he  must  perish  ! 

Washes  his  hands  hrfore  them. 
I  am  innocent 
Of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to 
itt 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Let  his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children  t 

VOICES,  within  the  palace. 

Put  on  thy  royal  robes  ;  put  on  thy  crown. 
And  take  thy  sceptre  !    Hail,  thou  King  of 
the  Jews ! 

PILATE. 

I  bring  him  forth  to  yon,  that  ye  may  know 
I  find  no  fault  in  him.     Behold  the  man  ! 

Chbistus  is  led  in  with  the  purple  robe  and  crown 

qf  thorns. 

CHiEr  PBIBST8  and  orncBBS. 
Crucify  him  t  crucify  him  t 


PILATX. 


I  find  no  Uxlt  in  him. 


Take  ye  him  ; 


CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

We  have  a  Law, 
And  by  our  Law  he  ought  to  die  ;  becanae 
He  made  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

PILATE,  aside. 

Ah  !  there  are  Sons  of  God,  and  dem^pods 
More  than  ye  know,  ye  ignorant  ^gh- 
Priestsl 

To  CHBISTUS. 

Whence  art  thou  ? 

CHIEF  PBIS8TS. 

Crucify  him  I  crucify  him  t 

PILATE,  to  CHBIOTUS. 

Dost  thou  not  answer  me  ?    Dost  then  not 

know 
That  I  have  power  enough  to  omoify  thee  ? 
That  I  have  also  power  to  set  thee  free  ? 

CHBISTUS. 

Thon  oouldest  have  no  power  at  all  against 

me 
Except  that  it  were  given  thee  from  above  ; 
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Therefore  hath  he  that  sent  me  unto  thee 
The  greater  sin. 


CHIEF  PRIESTS. 


If  thoa  let  this  man  go, 
Thou  art  not  Cesar's  friend.     For  whoso- 
ever 
Maketh   himself  a   King,  speaks    against 
Caesar. 

PILATE. 

Te  Jews,  behold  your  King  t 


Crucify  him  ! 


CHIEF  PBIE8TS. 

Away  with  him ! 

PILATE. 

Shall  I  crucify  your  King  ? 


CHIEF  PBIE8T8. 

We  have  no  King  but  Ciesar  I 

PILATE. 

Take  him,  then. 
Take  him,  ye  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Priests, 
More  merciless  than  the  plebeian  mob, 
Who   pity  and   spare   the  fainting  gladi- 
ator 
Blood-stained  in  Roman  amphitheatres,  — 
Take  him,  and  crucify  him  if  ye  will ; 
But  if  the   immortal  Gods  ao  ever  min- 

With  the  affairs  of  mortals,  which  I  doubt 

not. 
And  hold  the  attribute  of  justice  dear. 
They  will  commission  the  Eumenides 
To    scatter    you    to    the    four    winds    of 

heaven. 
Exacting    tear    for    tear,   and   blood    for 

blood. 
Here,  take  ye  this  inscription.  Priests,  and 

nail  it 
Upon  the  cross,  above  your  victim's  head  : 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Nay,  we   entreat !  write  not,  the  King  of 

the  Jews  ; 
But  that  he  said  :  I  am  the  King  of  the 

Jews  ! 

PILATE. 

Enough.     What  I  have   written,  I  have 
written. 


DC 
ACELDAMA 

JUDAS  I8CABIOT. 

Lost  t  lost !  Forever  lost  I  I  have  betrayed 

The  innocent  blood  I  O  God  t  if  thou  art 
love. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me  naked  to  the 
tempter  ? 

Why  didst  thou  not  commission  thy  swift 
lightnine 

To  strike  me  dead  ?  or  why  did  I  not  per- 
ish 

With  those  by  Herod  slain,  the  innoeent 
children 

Who  went  with  playthings  in  their  little 
hands 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  other  world, 

As  if  to  bed  ?    Or  wherefore  was  I  born, 

If  thou  in  thy  foreknowledge  didst  pereeiTO 

All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  must  be  ? 

I  know  I  am  not  generous,  am  not  gentle. 

Like  other  men  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  be. 

And  I  have  failed.  I  thought  by  following 
Him 

I  should  grow  like  Him  ;  but  the  nnelean 
spirit 

That  from  my  childhood  up  hath  tortured 
me 

Hath  been  too  cunning  and  too  strong  tar 
me. 

Am  I  to  blame  for  this  ?     Am  I  to  blame 

Because  I  cannot  love,  and  ne'er  have 
known 

The  love  of  woman  or  the  love  of  chil- 
dren ? 

It  is  a  curse  and  a  fatality, 

A  mark,  that  hath  been  set  upon  my  fore- 
head. 

That  none  shall  slay  me,  for  it  were  a 
mercy 

That  I  were  dead,  or  never  had  been  bom. 

Too  late  I  too  late  I  I  shall  not  see  Him 

more 
Among  the   living.     That   sweet,  patient 

face 
Will  never  more  rebuke  me,  nor  those 

lips 
Repeat  the  words  :  One  of  yon  shall  betray 

me  ! 
It  stung  me  into  madness.     How  I  loved, 
Yet  hated  Him  !     But  in  the  other  world  I 
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I  will  be  there  before  Uim,  and  will  wait 
Until  he   comes,   and    fall    down  on   my 

knees 
And  kiss  his  feet,  imploring  pardon,  par- 
don ! 

I   heard  Him  say:  All  sins  shall  be  for- 
given, 

Except  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  this  world. 

Nor  in  the  world   to  come.     Is  that  my 
sin? 

Have  I  offended  so  there  is  no  hope 

Here   nor  hereafter?     That   I  soon  shall 
know. 

O  God,  have  mercy  I     Christ  have  mercy 
on  me  ! 
Throws  himself  headlong  from  the  c/i/f. 


THE    THREE    CROSSES 

MANAHKM,  THK  E88ENIAN. 

Three  crosses  in  this  noonday  night  up- 
lifted, 

Three  human  figures  that  in  mortal  pain 

Gleam  white  against  the  supernatural  dark- 
ness; 

Two  thieves,  that  writhe  in  torture,  and 
between  them 

The  Suffering  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Joseph, 

Av,  the  Messiah  Triumphant,  Son  of 
David  ! 

A  crown  of  thorns  on  that  dishonored 
head  ! 

Those  hands  that  healed  the  sick  now 
pieroed  with  nails, 

Those  feet  that  wandered  homeless  through 
the  world 

Now  crossed  and  bleeding,  and  at  rest  for- 
ever ! 

And  tlie  three  faithful  Maries,  over- 
whelmed 

By  this  great  sorrow,  kneeling,  praying, 
weeping  I 

O  Joseph  Caiaphas,  thou  g^reat  High- 
Priest, 

How  wilt  thou  answer  for  this  deed  of 
blood? 

SCRIBES  and  bldkbs. 

Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple,  and  dost 
build  it 


In  three  days,  save  thyself  ;  and  if  thou  be 
The  Son  of  Grod,  come  down  now  from  the 
cross. 

CHIXF  PBIE8T8. 

Others  he  saved,  himself  he  cannot  save  I 
Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel  descend 
That  we  may  see  and  believe  t 

SOBIBBS  and  kldbrs. 

In  God  he  trusted  ; 
Let  Him  deliver  him,  if  He  will  have  him. 
And  we  will  then  believe. 

CHBIBTUS. 

Father  t  forgive  them  ; 
They  know  not  what  they  do. 

THS  nCPKNITBirr  thikf. 

If  thou  be  Christ, 
Oh  save  thyself  and  us  I 

THE  PSNITXMT  THIEF. 

Remember  me, 
Lord,  when  thou  oomest  into  thine  own 
kingdom. 

GHBI8TU8. 
This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise. 


Grolgotha  I  Grolgotha !  Oh  the  pain  and 
darkness! 

Oh  the  uplifted  cross,  that  shall  forever 

Shine  through  the  darkness,  and  shall  con- 
quer pain 

By  the  triumphant  memory  of  this  hour  ! 

SmOK  KAQUB. 

0  Nazarene  t  I  find  thee  here  at  last ! 
Thou  art  no  more  a  phantom  unto  me  ! 
This  is  the  end  of  one  who  called  himself 
The  Son  of  God  t  Such  is  the  fate  of  those 
Who   preach    new   doctrines.     'T  is    not 

what  he  did, 
But  what  he  said,  hath  brought  him  unto 
this. 

1  will  speak  evil  of  no  dignitaries. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph,  Nazarene  I 

TEUt  TOUICa  RUUEB. 

This  is  the  end  of  him  who  said  to  me  : 
Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the  poor  t 
This  is  the  treasure  in  Maven  he  promised 
me  t 
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CHIU8TU8. 

Eloij  Eloif  lama  sabacthanil 

A  BOLDiER,  preparing  the  hyssop. 
He  calleth  for  Elias  t 

AlfOTHKR. 

Nay,  let  be  ! 
See  if  Elias  now  will  come  to  save  him  t 


I  thirst. 


CHBIBTUS. 
A  80LDIKR. 

Give  him  the  wormwood ! 


CHBISTUB,  wUh  a  loud  cry,  bowing  his  head. 

It  is  finished ! 


XI 


THE  TWO  MARIES 


MART  MAQDALENB. 


We  have  arisen  early,  yet  the  sun 
Overtakes  us  ere  we  reach  the  sepulchre, 
To  wrap  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord 
With  our  sweet  spices. 

MABT,  MOTHER  OF  JAMES. 

Lo,  this  is  the  garden, 
And  yonder  is  the  sepulchre.    But  who 
Shall  roll  away  the  stone  for  us  to  enter  ? 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

It  hath  been  rolled  away  t    The  sepulchre 
Is  open  !     Ah,  who  hath  been  here  before 

us, 
When  we  rose  early,  wishing  to  be  first  ? 

MART,  MOTHER  OF  JAMES. 

I  am  affrighted ! 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

Hush  !  I  will  stoop  down 
And  look  within.     There  is  a  young  man 

sitting 
On  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white 

garment  t 
It  is  an  angel ! 

THE  ANGEL. 

Fear  not ;  ye  are  seeking 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified. 
Why  do  ye  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 
He  is  no  longer  here  ;  he  is  arisen  ! 


Come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  I 

Remember 
How  He  spake  unto  yon  in  Galilee, 
Sayinff  :  Th%  Son  of  Man  must  be  deliTared 
Into  the  hands  of  sinful  men  ;  by  them 
Be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  agun  I 
But  go  your  way,  and  say  to  his  diseiplafly 
He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  ; 
There  shall  ye  see  Him  as  He  said  to  yon. 

MART,  MOTHER  OF  JAMES. 

I  will  go  swiftly  for  them. 

MART  MAGDALENE,  olone^  Weeping. 

They  have  taken 
My  Lord  away  from  me,  and  now  I  know 

not 
Where  they  have    laid    Him !      Who  is 

there  to  tell  me  ? 
This  is  the  gardener.    Surely  he  must  know. 

CHRISTUS. 

Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?    Whom  aeek- 
est  thou  ? 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

They  have  taken  my  Lord  away  ;  I  oaimoi 

find  Him. 
O  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  henoe,  I 

pray  thee 
Tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him. 


CHRISTUS. 


MART   MAGDALENE. 


Mazyl 
Rabbooil 


XII 


THE  SEA   OF  GALILEE 


NATHANAEL,  in  the  ship. 
All  is  now  ended. 

JOHN. 

Nay,  He  is  arisen, 
I  ran  unto  the  tomb,  and  stooping  down 
Looked  in,  and  saw  the  linen  grayeHslothes 

lyingf 
Yet  dared  not  enter. 

PETER. 

I  went  in,  and  saw 
I  The  napkin  that  had  been  about  hia  head. 
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Not  lying  with  the  other  linen  clothes, 
But  wrapped  together  in  a  separate  place. 

THOMAS. 

And  I  have  seen  Him.     I  have  seen  the 

print 
Of  nails  upon  his  hands,  and  thrust  my 

hands 
Into  his  side.     I  know  He  is  arisen  ; 
But  where  are  now  the  kingdom  and  the 

glory 
He    promised    unto    us?     We    have    all 

dreamed 
That  we  were  princes,  and  we  wake  to  find 
We  are  but  fishermen. 


Fishers  of  men  ! 


PETER. 

Who  should  have  been 

JOHN. 

We  have  come  back  again 
To  the  old  life,  the  peaceful  life,  among 
The  white  towns  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

PETER. 

They  seem  to  me  like  silent  sepulchres 
In  the  gray  light  of  morning  !    The  old  life, 
Yea,  the  old  life  1  for  we  have  toiled  all 

night 
And  have  caught  nothing. 

JOHN. 

Do  ye  see  a  man 
Standing  upon  the  beach  and  beckoning  ? 
'T  is  like  an  apparition.     He  hath  kindled 
A  fire  of  coals,  and  seems  to  wait  for  us. 
He  calleth. 

CHRI8TU8,  from  the  shore. 

Children,  have  ye  any  meat  ? 

PETER. 

Alas  I    We  have  caught  nothing. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Cast  the  net 
On  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall 
find. 

PETER. 

How  that  reminds  me  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  one  who  said :    Launch  out  mto  the 

deep, 
And  cast  your  nets  I 


NATHANAEL. 

We  have  but  let  them  down 
And  they  are  filled,  so  that  we  cannot 
draw  them ! 


It  is  the  Lord  t 


JOHK. 


PBTBB,  girding  hi$Jither*8  coat  cibout  him. 

He  said  :  When  I  am  risen 
I  will  go  before  yon  into  Gralilee  1 
He  casti  hiiMe(f  into  the  lake, 

JOHN. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love  ;  for  perfect  love 
Casteth  out  fear.  Now  then,  if  ye  are  men, 
Put  forth  your  strength  ;  we  are  not  far 

from  shore ; 
The  net  is  heavy,  but  breaks  not.    All  is 

safe. 

PBTBB,  on  the  ahore. 

Dear  Lord  t  I  heard  thy  voice  and  conld 

not  wait. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face,  and  kiss  thy  feet ! 
Thon  art  not  dead,  thoa  livest  I    Again  I 

see  thee. 
Pardon,  dear  Lord  !    I  am  a  sinful  man  ; 
I  have  denied  thee  thrice.     Have  mercy 

on  me  ! 

THE  OTHERS,  coming  to  land. 

Dear  Lord  !  stay  with  us  I  cheer  us  I  com- 
fort us  ! 

Lo  !  we  again  have  fonnd  thee  !    Leave  us 
not ! 

0HRI8TUS. 

Bring  hither  of   the   fish  that   ye    have 

caught. 
And  come  and  eat  I 

JOHN. 

Behold  !    He  breaketh  bread 
As  He  was  wont.    From  his  own  blessed 

hands 
Again  we  take  it 

CHBI8TU8. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Loyest  thou  me,  more  than  these  others  ? 

PBTEB. 

Yea, 
More,  Lord,  than  all  men  ;  even  more  than 

these. 
Thou  knowest  i  love  thee. 
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CHBI8TUS. 

Feed  my  Uunbs. 

THOKAS)  aside. 

How  more  than  we  do  ?    He  remaineth  ever 
Self-confident  and  boastful  as  before. 
Nothing  will  cure  him. 

CHRISTUS. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
LoTest  thou  me  ? 

PBTBB. 

Yea,  dearest  Liord,  I  love  thee. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

Feed  my  sheep. 
THOMAS,  aside* 

Ag^n,  the  selfsame  question,  and  the  an- 
swer 

Repeated  with  more  vehemence.  Can  the 
Master 

Doubt  if  we  love  Him  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Loyest  thou  me  ? 

PETER,  grieved. 

Dear  Lord  !  thou  knowest  all  things. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

Feed  my  sheep. 

When  thou  wast  youne  thou  girdedst  thy- 
self, and  walkeibt 

Whither  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old, 

Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
other  men 

Shall  gird  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldst  not. 

Follow  thou  me  ! 

JOHN,  aside. 

It  is  a  prophecy 
Of  what  death  he  shall  die. 

PETER,  pointing  to  john. 

Tell  me,  O  Lord, 
And  what  shall  this  man  do  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

And  if  I  will 
He  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  it  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me  1 


PBTSR. 

Yea,  I  will  follow   thee,  dear  Lord   and 

Master  ! 
Will  follow  thee  through  &8ting  and  tem^ 

tation, 
Through  all  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 
Thy  cross  and  passion,  even  onto  death  I 


EPILOGUE 
SYMBOLUM  APOSTOLORUII 

PETER. 

I  BELIEVR  in  God  the  Father  Almiglitj  ; 

JOHN. 

Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ; 

JAKES. 

And  in  Jesus  Christ   his  only  Sou,   oof 
Lord  ; 

AITDRBW. 

Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Gboat, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 

PHlTiTP. 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  omeiiledf 
dead,  and  buried  ; 

THOMAS. 

And  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the 
dead ; 

BARTHOLOMEW. 

He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father 


Mj  ; 


Almigl 

MATTHEW. 

From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ALPHEUB. 

I   believe   in  the   Holy  Ghost ;  the   holj 
Catholic  Church ; 

SIMON  ZELOTES. 

The  communion  of  Saints  ;  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ; 

JUDE. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 

MATTHIAS. 

And  the  Life  Everlasting. 


THE  ABBOT  JOACHIM 
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FIRST  INTERLUDE 
THE  ABBOT  JOACHIM 

A   ROOM    IN    THE    CONVENT    OF    FLORA 
IN   CALABRIA.      NIGHT 

JOACHIM. 

The  wiud  is  rising  ;  it  seizes  and  shakes 
The  doors  and  window-blinds  and  makes 
Mysterious  moanings  in  the  halls  ; 
The  convent-ehimneys  seem  almost 
The  trumpets  of  some  heavenly  host, 
Setting  its  watch  upon  our  walls  ! 
Where  it  listeth,  there  it  bloweth  ; 
We  hear  the  sound,  but  no  man  knoweth 
Whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  g^th. 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

0  breath  of  God  !    O  my  delight 
In  many  a  vigil  of  the  night. 

Like  the  great  voice  in  Patmos  heard 
By  John,  the  Evangelist  of  the  Word, 

1  hear  thee  behind  me  saying  :  Write 
In  a  book  the  things  that  thou  hast  seen. 
The  things  that  are,  and  that  have  been, 
And  the  things  that  shall  hereafter  be  I 

This  convent,  on  the  rocky  crest 
Of  the  Calabrian  hills,  to  me 
A  Patmos  is  wherein  I  rest  ; 
While  round  about  me  like  a  sea 
The  white  mists  roll,  and  overflow 
The  world  that  lies  unseen  below 
In  darkness  and  in  mystery. 
Here  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  vast 
Embrace  of  God's  encircling  arm, 
Am  I  uplifted  from  all  harm  ; 
The  world  seems  something  far  away, 
Something  belonging  to  the  Past, 
A  hostelry,  a  peasant's  farm. 
That  lo<lged  me  for  a  night  or  day, 
In  which  I  care  not  to  remain, 
Nor  having  left,  to  see  again. 

Thus,  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand 

I  dwelt  on  sacred  Tabor's  height. 

When  as  a  simple  acolyte 

I  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land, 

A  pilgrim  for  my  master's  sake. 

And  saw  the  Galilean  Lake, 

And  walked  through  many  a  village  street 

That  once  had  echoed  to  his  feet. 

There  first  I  heard  the  great  comnumd. 


The  voice  behind  me  saying  :  Write  I 
And  suddenly  my  soul  became 
Illumined  by  a  flash  of  flame, 
That  left  imprinted  on  my  thought 
The  image  I  in  vain  had  sought, 
And  which  forever  shall  remain  ; 
As  sometimes  from  these  windows  high, 
Gazing  at  midnight  on  the  sky 
Black  with  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
I  have  beheld  a  sadden  glare 
Of  lightning  lay  the  landscape  bare. 
With  tower  and  town  and  hill  and  plain 
Distinct,  and  burnt  into  my  brain. 
Never  to  be  e£Eaoed  again  t 

And    I    have    written.     These    volumes 

three. 
The  Apocalypse,  the  Harmony 
Of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  new  and  old, 
And  the  Psalter  with  Ten  Strings,  enfold 
Within  their  pages,  all  and  each, 
The  Eternal  Gospel  that  I  teach. 
Well  I  remember  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Hath  been  likened  to  a  little  leaven 
Hidden  in  two  measures  of  meal. 
Until  it  leavened  the  whole  mass  ; 
So  likewise  will  it  come  to  pass 
With  the  doctrines  that  I  here  conceaL 

Open  and  manifest  to  me 
The  truth  appears,  and  must  be  told  ; 
All  sacred  mysteries  are  threefold  ; 
Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity, 
Three  ages  of  Humanity, 
And  Holy  Scriptures  likewise  three, 
Of  Fear,  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Love ; 
For  Wisdom  that  begins  in  Fear 
Endeth  in  Love  ;  the  atmosphere 
In  which  the  soul  delights  to  be. 
And  finds  that  perfect  liberty 
Which  cometh  only  from  above. 

In  the  first  Age,  the  early  prime 

And  dawn  of  all  historic  time. 

The  Father  reigned  ;  and  face  to  face 

He  spake  with  the  primeval  race. 

Bright  Angels,  on  his  errands  sent. 

Sat  with  the  patriarch  in  his  tent ; 

His  prophets  thundered  in  the  street ; 

His  lightnings  flashed,  his  hailstorms  beat ; 

In  earthquake  and  in  flood  and  flame, 

In  tempest  and  in  cloud  He  came  1 

The  fear  of  God  is  in  his  Book  ; 

The  pages  of  the  Pentateuch 

Are  full  of  the  terror  of  his  name. 
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Then  reigned  the  Son  ;  bis  Covenant 

Was  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man  ; 

With  Him  the  reign  of  Law  beean. 

He  was  the  Wisdom  and  the  Word, 

And  sent  his  Angels  Ministrant, 

Unterrified  and  undeterred, 

To  rescue  souls  forlorn  and  lost. 

The  troubled,  tempted,  tempest-tost 

To  heal,  to  comfort,  and  to  teach. 

The  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost 

His  symbols  were,  that  they  should  preach 

In  every  form  of  human  speech, 

From  continent  to  continent. 

He  is  the  Light  Divine,  whose  rays 

Across  the  thousand  years  unspent 

Shine  through  the  ds^kness  of  our  daya^ 

And  touch  with  their  celestial  fires 

Our  churches  and  our  convent  spires. 

His  Book  is  the  New  Testament. 

These  Ages  now  are  of  the  Past ; 
And  the  Third  Age  begins  at  last. 
The  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  reign  of  Grace,  the  reign  of  Love 
Brifi^htens  the  mountain-tops  above, 
And  the  dark  outline  of  the  coast. 
Already  the  whole  land  is  white 
With  convent  walls,  as  if  by  night 
A  snow  had  fallen  on  hill  and  height  I 
Already  from  the  streets  and  marts 
Of  town  and  traffic,  and  low  cares, 
Men  climb  the  consecrated  stairs 
With  weary  feet,  and  bleedine  hearts ; 
And  leave  the  world,  and  its  delights, 
Its  passions,  struggles,  and  despairs, 
For  contemplation  and  for  prayers 
In  cloister-cells  of  ccenobites. 

Eternal  benedictions  rest 

Upon  thy  name.  Saint  Benedict  I 

Founder  of  convents  in  the  West, 

Who  built  on  Mount  Cassino's  crest 

In  the  Land  of  Labor,  thine  eagle's  nest ! 

May  I  be  found  not  derelict 

In  aught  of  faith  or  goodly  fear. 

If  I  have  written,  in  many  a  page. 

The  Gospel  of  the  coming  ag^. 

The  Eternal  Gospel  men  shall  hear. 

Oh  may  I  live  resembling  thee. 

And  die  at  last  as  thou  hast  died  ; 

So  that  hereafter  men  may  see. 

Within  the  choir,  a  form  of  air. 

Standing  with  arms  outstretched  in  prayer. 

As  one  that  hath  been  crucified  ! 


My  work  is  finished  ;  I  am  strong 
In  faith  and  hope  and  charity  ; 
For  I  have  written  the  things  I  see. 
The  things  that  have  been  and  shall  be, 
Conscious  of  right,  nor  fearing  wtoii|^  ; 
Because  I  am  in  love  with  Love, 
And  the  sole  thing  I  hate  is  Hate  ; 
For  Hate  is  death  ;  and  Love  is  life, 
A  peace,  a  splendor  from  above ; 
And  Hate,  a  never-ending  strife, 
A  smoke,  a  blackness  from  the  abyss 
Where  unclean  serpents  ooil  and  hiss  I 
Love  is  the  Holy  Ghost  within ; 
Hate  the  unpardonable  sin  ! 
Who  preaches  otherwise  than  this, 
Betrays  his  Master  with  a  Idas  I 
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THE   SPIRE    OF    STRASBURG    CATHE* 

DRAL 


Night  and  storm.    Lucifsb.  with  the 

the  Air^  trying  to  tear  down  the  Chutt. 

LUCIFER. 

Hasten  !  hasten  t 

O  ye  spirits ! 

From  its  station  drag  the  pondeious 

Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 

Is  uplifted  high  in  air  I 

VOICES. 

Oh,  we  cannot  I 

For  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  Guardian  Angels 

Throne  in  legions  to  protect  it ; 

They  defeat  us  everywhere  I 

THE  BELI^. 

Laudo  Deum  verum  t 
Plebem  voco ! 
Congrego  clerum  t 

LUCIFER. 

Lower  t  lower ! 

Hover  downward  ! 

Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and 

Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement 

Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower  I 


Power*  qf 
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VOICES. 

All  thy  thunders 

Here  are  harmless  ! 

For  these  bells  have  been  anointed^ 

And  baptized  with  holy  water  t 

They  defy  our  utmost  power. 

THE  BELLS. 

Defunctos  ploro  I 
Pestem  fugo ! 
Festa  decoro  I 

LUCIFEB. 

Shake  the  casements ! 

Break  the  painted 

Panes,  that  flame  with  gold  and  crimson  ; 

Scatter  them  like  leaves  of  Autumn, 

Swept  away  before  the  blast ! 

VOICES. 

Oh,  we  cannot ! 

The  Archangel 

Michael  flames  from  every  window, 

With  the  sword  of  fire  that  drove  us 

Headlong,  out  of  heaven,  aghast ! 

THE  BELLS. 

Funera  plango ! 
Fulgara  frango  I 
Sabbata  pango  I 

LUCIFEB. 

Aim  your  lightnings 

At  the  oaken, 

Massive,  iron-studded  portals ! 

Sack  the  house  of  God,  and  scatter 

Wide  the  ashes  of  the  dead  I 

VOICES. 

Oh,  we  cannot ! 

The  Apostles 

And  the  Martyrs,  wrapped  in  mantles. 

Stand  as  warders  at  the  entrance, 

Stand  as  sentinels  o*erhead  I 

THE    BELLS. 

Excito  lentos  ! 
Dissipo  ventos  ! 
Paco  cruentos  I 

LUCIFEB, 

Baffled  !  baffled ! 

Inefficient, 

Craven  spirits  !  leave  this  labor 

Unto  Time,  the  great  Destroyer  1 

Come  away,  ere  night  is  gone  1 


VOICES. 

Onward  I  onward  I 

With  the  night-wind, 

Over  field  and  farm  and  forest. 

Lonely  homestead,  darksome  hamlet. 

Blighting  all  we  breathe  upon  I 

They  MMfeep  away.    Organ  and  Gregorian  ChanL 

CHOIK. 

Kocte  surgentes 
Vigilemus  omnes  I 


THE  CASTLE  OF  VAUTSBERG  ON  THE 

RHINE 

A  chawiber  in  a  tower .    Pbimcb  Hekrt,  sitting 
alone,  ill  and  restless.  Midnight. 

PRIITCB  BKVBT. 

I  cannot  sleep  t  my  fervid  brain 

Calls  up  the  vanished  Past  again, 

And  throws  its  misty  splendors  deep 

Into  the  pallid  realms  of  sleep  I 

A  breath  from  that  far-distant  shore 

Comes  freshening  ever  more  and  more, 

And  wafts  o'er  intervening  seas 

Sweet  odors  from  the  Hesperides  I 

A  wind,  that  through  the  corridor 

Just  stirs  the  curtain,  and  no  more, 

And,  touching  t|ie  leolian  strinn. 

Faints  with  the  burden  that  it  brings  I 

Come  back  !  ye  friendships  long  departed  I 

That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  started. 

And  now  are  dwind^,  one  by  one. 

To  stony  channels  in  the  sun  ! 

Come  back  I  ye   friends,  whose  lives  are 

ended. 
Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away  ! 

They  come,  the  shapes  of  joy  and  woe, 

The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago, 

The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore. 

That  have  been,  and  shall  be  no  more. 

They  change  the  cloisters  of  the  night 

Into  a  garden  of  delight ; 

They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 

Open  and  blossom  into  flowers  I 

I  would  not  sleep  I     I  love  to  be 

Again  in  their  fair  company  ; 

But  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay. 

They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away  ! 
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Alas  I  our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain  ; 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate  ; 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create, 
Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony  ! 

Rest !  rest !    Oh,  give  me  rest  and  peace  I 
The  thought  of  life  that  ne'er  shall  cease 
Has  something  in  it  like  despair, 
A  weight  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  I 
Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast 
The  thought  of  never-ending  rest  t 
Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  deep 
Tranquillity  of  endless  sleep  t 

A  flash  of  lightning^  out  qf  which  LuciFER  ap- 
pears^ in  the  garb  of  a  travelling  Phj/$ician, 

LUCIFER. 

All  hail.  Prince  Henry  ! 

PRINCE  HENRT,  Starting. 

Who  is  it  speaks  ? 
Who  and  what  are  you  ? 

LITCIFER. 

One  who  seeks 
A  moment's  audience  with  the  Prince. 

PRINCE   HENBT. 

When  came  you  in  ? 

LUOIFEB. 

A  moment  since. 
I  found  your  study  door  unlocked. 
And  thought  you  answered  when  I  knocked. 

PRINCE   HSNRT. 

I  did  not  hear  you. 

LCCIFER. 

You  heard  the  thunder  ; 
It  was  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 
And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder 
Thatf  when  God  is  walking  overhead. 
You  should  not  hear  my  feeble  tread. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

What  may  your  wish  or  purpose  be  ? 

Ll^CIFER. 

Nothing  or  everything,  as  it  pleases 
Your  Highness.     You  behold  in  me 


Only  a  travelling  Physician  ; 
One  of  the  few  who  have  a  mission 
To  care  incurable  diseases, 
Or  those  that  are  called  so. 


PRINCE  HSNBT. 


The  dead  to  life  ? 


Can  yoa  bring 


LUCIFBB. 


Yes  ;  very  nearly. 
And,  what  is  a  wiser  and  better  thing, 
Can  keep  the  living  from  ever  needing 
Such  an  unnatural,  strange  proceeding. 
By  showing  conclusively  and  clearly 
That  death  is  a  stupid  blunder  merely. 
And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives. 
My  being  here  is  accidental ; 
The  storm,  that    against  your  oaaement 

drives, 
In  the  little  village  below  waylaid  me. 
And  there  I  heara  with  a  secret  delight, 
Of  your  maladies  physical  and  menw. 
Which  neither  astonished    nor  dismayed 

me. 
And  I  hastened  hither,  though  late  in  tbe 

night, 
To  proffer  my  aid  I 

PRINCE  HENRT,  ironicoUy, 

For  this  you  came  I 
Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  requite 
This  honor  from  one  so  erudite  ? 

LUCIFER. 

The  honor  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 
I  have  cured  your  disease. 

PRINCE    HENRT. 

Bat  not  till  theik 

LUCIFER. 

What  is  your  illness  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

It  has  no  name. 
A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flame, 
As  in  a  kiln,  burns  in  my  vpins. 
Sending  up  vapors  to  the  head ; 
My  heart  has  become  a  dull  lagoon, 
Which    a  kind    of    leprosy    drinks    and 

drains  ; 
I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  80on« 
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LUCIFER. 

And  has  Gordonius  the  Divine, 
In  his  famous  Lily  of  Medicine,  — 
I  see  the  book  lies  open  before  you,  — 
No  remedy  potent  enough  to  restore  you  ? 

PBIVCS  HKNRT. 

None  whatever  1 

LUCIFXB. 

The  dead  are  dead. 
And  their  oracles  dumb,  when  questioned 
( )f  the  new  diseases  that  human  life 
Evolves  in  its  progress,  rank  and  rife. 
Consult  the  dead  upon  things  that  were, 
Hut  the  living  only  on  things  that  are. 
Have  you  done  this,  by  the  appliance 
And  aid  of  doctors  ? 

PBIVCS    HEITBT. 

Ay,  whole  schools 
Of  doctors,  with  their  learned  rules  ; 
But  the  case  is  quite  beyond  their  science. 
Kven  the  doctors  of  Salem 
Send  me  back  word  they  can  discern 
No  cure  for  a  malady  like  this, 
Save  one  which  in  its  nature  ia 
Impossible  and  cannot  be  I 

LUCIFER. 

That  sounds  oracular  1 

PRLNCE    HEKBT. 

Unendurable  I 

LUCIFER. 

What  is  their  remedy  ? 

PRIKCB    HENRT. 

Yon  shall  see ; 
Writ  in  this  scroll  is  the  mystery. 

LUCIFER,  reading, 

"  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable  ! 

The  only  remedy  that  remains 

Is  the   blood   that  flows  from  a  maiden's 

veins, 
Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 
And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours  I " 

That  is  the  strangest  of  all  cures. 
And  one,  I  think,  you  will  never  try  ; 
The  prescription  you  may  well  put  by. 
As  something  impossible  to  find 


Before  the  world  itself  shall  end  ! 
And  yet  who  knows  ?    One  cannot  say 
That  into  some  maiden's  brain  that  kind 
Of  madness  will  not  find  its  way. 
Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend, 
As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay. 
My  wonderful  Catholicon, 
Of  very  subtile  and  magical  powers  I 

PBIITCK    HEKRT. 

Purge  with  your  nostrums  and  drugs  infer- 
nal 
The  spouts  and  gargoyles  of  these  towers. 
Not  me  I     My  faith  is  utterly  gone 
In  every  power  but  the  Power  Supernal  I 
Pray  tell  me,  of  what  school  are  you  ? 

LUCIFEB. 

Both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  I 
The  school  of  Hermes  Trismeg^tua, 
Who  uttered  his  oracles  sublime 
Before  the  Olympiads,  in  the  dew 
Of  the  early  dusk  and  dawn  of  time. 
The  reien  of  dateless  old  Hephsestns  I 
As  northward,  from  its  Nubian  springs. 
The  Nile,  forever  new  and  old. 
Among  the  livine  and  the  dead. 
Its  mighty,  mystic  stream  has  rolled  ; 
So,  starting  from  its  fountain-head 
Under  the  lotus-leaves  of  Isis, 
From  the  dead  demigods  of  eld. 
Through  long,  unbroken  lines  of  king^ 
Its  course  the  sacred  art  has  held. 
Unchecked,  unchanged  by  man's  devices. 
This  art  the  Arabian  Greber  taught, 
And  in  alembics,  finely  wrought, 
Distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  discovered 
The  secret  that  so  long  had  hovered 
Upon  the  misty  Terge  of  Truth, 
The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech  I 
Like  him,  this  wondrous  lore  I  teach  I 

PUKCB   HENRT. 

What!  an  adept? 

LUdrSB. 

Nor  leas,  nor  more  I 

PUVCB  HENRT. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  books, 
A  lover  of  that  mystic  lore  ! 
With  such  a  piercmg  glance  it  looks 
Into  great  Nature's  open  eye. 
And  sees  within  it  trembling  lie 
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The  portrait  of  the  Deity  ! 
And  yet,  alas  !  with  all  my  pains, 
The  secret  and  the  mystery 
Have  baffled  and  eluded  me, 
Unseen  the  grand  result  remains  I 

LUCIFER,  showing  ajlask. 

Behold  it  here  I  this  little  flask 
Contains  the  wonderful  quintessence. 
The  perfect  flower  and  efflorescence, 
Of  aU  the  knowledge  man  can  ask  I 
Hold  it  up  thus  against  the  light  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

How  limpid,  pure,  and  crystalline, 
How  quick,  and  tremulous,  and  bright 
The  little  wavelets  dance  and  shine. 
As  were  it  the  Water  of  Life  in  sooth ! 

LUCIFER. 

It  is  !     It  assuages  every  pain, 
Cures  all  disease,  and  gives  again 
To  age  the  swift  delights  of  youth. 
Inhafe  its  fragrance. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

It  is  sweet. 
A  thousand  different  odors  meet 
And  minele  in  its  rare  perfume. 
Such  as  the  winds  of  summer  waft 
At  open  windows  through  a  room  ! 

LUCIFER. 

Will  you  not  taste  it  ? 


Suffice  ? 


PRINCE  HENRT. 

Will  one  draught 

LUCIFER. 

If  not,  you  can  drink  more. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Into  this  crystal  goblet  pour 
So  much  as  safely  I  may  drink. 

LUCIFER,  pouring. 

Let  not  the  quantity  alarm  you  ; 

You  may  drmk  all ;  it  will  not  harm  you. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

I  am  as  one  who  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dark  river  stands  and  sees 
The  waters  flow,  the  landscape  dim 
Around  him  waver,  wheel,  and  swim, 
And,  ere  he  plunges,  stops  to  think 


Into  what  whirlpools  he  may  sink  ; 
One  moment  pauses,  and  no  more, 
Then  madly  plunges  from  the  shore  I 
Headlong  into  the  mysteries 
Of  life  and  death  I  boldly  leap. 
Nor  fear  the  fateful  current's  sweep, 
Nor  what  in  ambush  lurks  below  I 
For  death  is  better  than  disease  ! 

An  Anoel  with  an  aolian  harp  hoven  in  tkt 

air, 

ANOEL. 

Woe  !  woe !  eternal  woe  I 

Not  only  the  whispered  prayer 

Of  love, 

But  the  imprecations  of  hate, 

Reverberate 

For  ever  and  ever  through  the  air 

Above  I 

This  fearful  curse 

Shakes  the  great  universe  I 

LUCIFER,  disappearing. 

Drink !  drink  I 

And  thy  soul  shall  sink 

Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 

Into  the  infinite  abyss, 

From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 

Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope  I 

PRINCE  HENRT,  drinking. 

It  is  like  a  draught  of  fire  ! 

Through  every  vein 

I  feel  again 

The  fever  of  youth,  the  soft  desire  ; 

A  rapture  that  is  almost  pain 

Throbs  in  my  heart  and  fills  my  brain  1 

O  joy  I  O  joy  !  I  feel 

The  band  of  steel 

That  so  long  and  heavily  has  pressed 

Upon  my  breast 

Uplifted,  and  the  malediction 

Of  my  affliction 

Is  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 

At  length  finds  rest. 

THE    ANOEL. 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire,  from  which 

the  air  has  been  taken  1 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  the 

hour-glass  is  not  shaken  ! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the 

ebb  and  the  flow ! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between  the 

flaws  that  blow ! 
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With  fiendish  laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This  false  physician 

Will  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition. 

PBIVCB  HBKBT. 

Speak  !  speak  I 

Who  says  that  I  am  ill  ? 

I  am  not  ill  I     I  am  not  weak  I 

The  trance,  the  swoon,  the  dream,  b  o'er  I 

I  feel  the  chill  of  death  no  more ! 

At  len^h, 

I  stand  renewed  in  all  my  strength  ! 

Beneath  me  I  can  feel 

The  great  earth  stagger  and  reel, 

As  if  the  feet  of  a  descending  Gcd 

Upon  its  surface  trod. 

And   like  a  pebble  it  rolled  beneath  his 

heel  I 
This,  O  brave  physician  I  thia 
Is  thy  great  Palingenesis  ! 

Drinks  again. 

THE  AMOEL. 

Touch  the  goblet  no  more  I 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 

To  its  very  core  ! 

Its  perfume  is  the  breath 

Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 

Is  the  Hash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware  !     Oh,  beware  ! 

For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care 

All  are  there  ! 

PRINCE  HENRY,  sinking  back, 

0  thou  voice  within  my  breast  I 
Why  entreat  me,  why  upbraid  me. 
When  the  steadfast  tongues  of  truth 
And  the  flattering  hopes  of  youth 
Have  all  deceived  me  and  betrayed  me  ? 
(live  me,  give  me  rt'st,  oh  rest ! 
(Jolden  visions  wave  and  hover, 
(loldeu  vapors,  waters  streaming. 
Landscapes  moving,  changing,  gleaming  ! 

1  am  like  a  happy  lover. 

Who  illumines  life  with  dreaming  ! 
Brave  physician  !  Rare  physician  ! 
Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission  I 
His  head  falls  on  his  book. 

THE  ANGEi^  receding. 

Alas  !  alas  ! 

Like  a  vapor  the  golden  yision 

Shall  fade  and  pass. 


And  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  heart  again 

Only  the  blight  of  paint 

And  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  eontrition  I 


COURT-TARD  OF  THX  CA8TLK. 
HuBSBT  standing  by  the  gateway. 

HUBKBT. 

How  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks  I 
O'erhead,  the  unmolested  rooks 
Upon  the  turret's  windy  top 
Sit,  talking  of  the  farmer's  crop  ; 
Here  in  the  court-yard  springs  the  grass, 
So  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass  ; 
The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown. 
Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone, 
As  if  the  casUe  were  their  own  ; 
And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal. 
Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall. 
Alas  I  the  merry  guests  no  more 
Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door  ; 
No  eyes  with  youth  and  passion  shine, 
No  cheeks  glow  redder  than  the  wine  ; 
No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 
Of  drii&ing  waraail  to  the  pin  ; 
But  all  is  silent,  sad,  and  drear, 
And  now  the  only  sounds  I  hear 
Are  the  hoarse  rooks  upon  the  walls. 
And  horses  stamping  in  their  stalls  I 

A  horn  sounds. 
What  ho  I  that  merry,  sudden  blast 
Reminds  me  of  the  days  long  past  I 
And,  as  of  old  resounding,  grate 
The  heavy  hinges  of  the  gate. 
And,  clattering  loud,  with  iron  clank, 
Down  goes  the  sounding  bridge  of  plank. 
As  if  it  were  in  haste  to  greet 
The  pressure  of  a  traveller's  feet  I 

Enter  Waltkb  the  Minnesinger. 

WALTER. 

How  now,  my  friend  !    This  looks  quite 

lonely  I 
No  banner  flying  from  the  walls. 
No  pages  and  no  seneschals. 
No  wiuders,  and  one  porter  only  ! 
Is  it  you,  Hubert  ? 

HUBERT. 

Ah  I  Master  Walter  I 

WALTER. 

Alas !  how  forms  and  faces  alter  1 
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I  did  not  know  you.    You  look  older ! 
Your   hair  has   grown  much   grayer   and 

thinner, 
And  you  stoop  a  little  in  the  shoulder ! 

BCBEBT. 

Alack  !     I  am  a  poor  old  sinner, 

And,  like  these  towers,  begin  to  moulder  ; 

And  you  have  been  absent  many  a  year  I 

WALTEB. 

How  is  the  Prince  ? 

HUBBBT. 

He  is  not  here  ; 
He  has  been  ill :  and  now  has  fled. 

WAIVTER. 

Speak  it  out  frankly  :  say  he 's  dead  I 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

HUBSBT. 

No  ;  if  you  please, 
A  strange,  mysterious  disease 
Fell  on  him  with  a  sudden  blight. 
Whole  hours  together  he  would  stand 
Upon  the  terrace,  in  a  dream, 
Resting  his  bead  upon  his  hand. 
Best  pleased  when  he  was  most  alone, 
Like  Saint  John  Nepomuck  in  stone. 
Looking  down  into  a  stream. 
In  the  Round  Tower,  night  after  night, 
He  sat  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  books  ; 
Until  one  morning  we  found  him  there 
Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 
He  had  fallen  from  his  chair. 
We  hardly  recognized  his  sweet  looks  I 


Poor  Prince ! 


WALTBB. 


HUBKBT. 


I  think  he  might  have  mended  ; 
And  he  did  mend  ;  but  very  soon 
The  priests  came  flocking  in,  like  rooks. 
With  all  their  crosiers  and  their  crooks, 
And  so  at  last  the  matter  ended. 


WALTBB. 


How  did  it  end  ? 


RUBEBT. 


Why,  in  Saint  Rochus 
They  made  liim  stand,  and  wait  his  doom  ; 
And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the  tomb. 


Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-poons. 

First,  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  they  chanted, 

Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 

A  shoTelf ul  of  chnrchyud  clay, 

Saying  to  him,  as  he  stood  undaunted, 

**  This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead. 

So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent  I " 

And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  went 

Into  disgrace  and  banishment. 

Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray. 

And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell. 

Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetual  knell 

To  keep  all  trayellers  away. 

WALTEB. 

Oh,  horrible  fate  I    Outcast,  rejected. 
As  one  with  pestilence  infected  1 

HUBEBT. 

Then  was  the  family  tomb  unsealed. 
And  broken  helmet,  sword,  and  shield. 
Buried  together,  in  common  wreck. 
As  is  the  custom,  when  the  last 
Of  any  princely  house  has  passed. 
And  thrice,  as  with  a  trumpet-blast, 
A  herald  shouted  down  the  stair 
The  words  of  warning  and  despair,  -^ 
<<  O  Hoheneck  I    O  Hoheneck  I " 

WALTEB. 

Still  in  my  soul  that  cry  goes  on,  — 

Forever  gone !  forever  gone  I 

Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss. 

Like  a  black  shadow,  would  fall  acion 

The  hearts  of  all,  if  he  should  die  I 

His  gracious  presence  upon  earth 

Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth  ; 

As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  snne. 

The  words  that  dropped  from  his  sweet 

tongue 
Strengthened  our  hearts  ;  or  heard  at  ni^^ 
Made  all  our  slumbers  soft  and  light. 
Where  is  he  ? 

HUBEBT. 

In  the  Odenwald. 
Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death,  or  priestly  word,  — 
A  holy  family,  that  make 
Each  meal  a  Supper  of  the  Lord,  — 
Have  him  beneath  their  watch  and  ward. 
For  love  of  him,  and  Jesus'  sake  I 
Pray  you  come  in.    For  why  should  I 
Witii  out-door  hospitality 
My  prince's  friend  thus  entertain  ? 
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WALTER. 

I  would  a  moiiieiit  here  remain. 
But  you,  good  Hubert,  go  before. 
Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 
As  aromatic  as  the  May 
From  which  it  steals  the  breath  away, 
And  which  he  loved  so  well  of  yore  ; 
It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 
You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call. 
In  the  ancestral  banquet-hall. 
Unseen  companions,  guests  of  air. 
You  cannot  wait  on,  will  be  there ; 
I'hey  taste  not  food,  they  drink  not  wine. 
But  their  soft  eyes  look  into  mine. 
And  their  lips  speak  to  me,  and  all 
The  vast  and  shadowy  banquet-hall 
Is  full  of  looks  and  words  divine  I 

Leaning  over  the  parapet. 

The  day  is  done  ;  and  slowly  from  the 
scene 

The  stooping  sun  up-gathers  his  spent 
shafts, 

And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden 
quiver  ! 

Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  g^reen 

As  goblets  are,  from  which  in  thirsty 
draughts 

We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling 
river 

Flows  OD  triumphant  through  these  lovely 
regions. 

Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre 
margent, 

And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  ar- 
gent ! 

Yes,  there  it  flows,  forever,  broad  and 
stUl 

As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman 
legions 

First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder 
hill  I 

How  beautiful  it  is  !  Fresh  fields  of 
wheat, 

Vineyard,  and  town,  and  tower  with  flutter- 
ing fla^. 

The  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 

And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round  its 
base, 

Like  Mary  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet, 

And  looking  up  at  his  beloved  face  ! 

O  friend  !  O  best  of  friends  I  Thy  absence 
more 

Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the  land- 
scape o'er  ! 


II 


A   FARM   IN   THE  ODENWALD 

A  garden ;  momina ;  Prince  Henrt  seated^ 
with  a  book,    Elaib  cU  a  distance  gathering 
Jlowert, 

PBINCS  HKNRT,  reading. 

One  morning,  all  alone. 

Out  of  his  convent  of  gray  stone. 

Into  the  forest  older,  darker,  grayer, 

His  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer. 

His  head  sunken  upon  hu  breast 

As  in  a  dream  of  rest, 

Walked  the  Monk  Felix.     All  about 

The  broad,  sweet  sunshine  lay  witbont, 

Filling  the  summer  air  ; 

And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod, 

The  dusk  was  like  the  Truce  of  God 

With  worldly  woe  and  care  ; 

Under  him  lay  the  golden  moss  ; 

And  above  him  the  boughs  of  hoary  trees 

Waved,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

And  whispered  their  Benedicites  ; 

And  from  the  ground 

Rose  an  odor  sweet  and  fragrant 

Of  the  wild-flowers  and  the  vagrant 

Vines  that  wandered, 

Seeking  the  sunshine,  roond  and  roond. 

These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 

On  the  volume  in  his  hand. 

Wherein  amazed  he  read  : 

**  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 

Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 

And  as  a  watch  in  ^e  night !  " 

And  with  his  eyes  downcast 

In  humility  he  said  : 

"  I  believe,  O  Lord, 

What  is  written  in  thy  Word, 

But  alas  !  I  do  not  understand  ! " 

And  lo  !  he  heard 
The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 
A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  cloud 
Dropped  down. 

And  among  the  branches  brown 
Sat  singing. 

So  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud. 
It  seemed  a  thousand  harp-strings  ringing 
And  the  Monk  Felix  closed  his  book, 
And  long,  long. 
With  rapturous  look, 
I  He  listened  to  the  song, 
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And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred, 

Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision, 

The  land  £ljsian. 

And  in  the  heavenly  city  heard 

Angelio  feet 

Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street. 

And  he  would  fain 

Have  caught  the  wondrous  bird. 

But  strove  in  vain  ; 

For  it  flew  away,  away. 

Far  over  hill  and  dell. 

And  instead  of  its  sweet  sing^g 

He  heard  the  convent  bell 

Suddenly  in  the  silence  ringing 

For  the  service  of  noonday. 

And  he  retraced 

His  pathway  homeward  sadly  and  in  haste. 

In  the  convent  there  was  a  chanee  I 
He  looked  for  each  well-known  Face, 
But  the  faces  were  new  and  strange  ; 
New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls. 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir  ; 
Yet  the  place  was  the  same  place. 
The  same  dusky  walls 
Of  cold,  gray  stone, 
The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spire. 

A  stranger  and  alone 

Among  that  brotherhood 

The  Aionk  Felix  stood. 

"  Forty  years,"  said  a  Friar, 

"  Have  I  been  Prior 

Of  this  convent  in  the  wood. 

But  for  that  space 

Never  have  I  beheld  thy  face  ! " 

The  heart  of  the  Monk  Felix  fell : 

And  he  answered,  with  submissive  tone, 

**  This  morning,  after  the  hour  of  PrimCi 

I  left  my  cell, 

And  wandered  forth  alone. 

Listening  all  the  time 

To  the  melodious  singing 

Of  a  beautiful  white  bird. 

Until  I  heard 

The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 

Noon  from  their  noisy  towers. 

It  was  as  if  I  dreamed  ; 

For  what  to  me  had  seemed 

Moments  only,  had  been  hours  t " 

**  Years  !  "  said  a  voice  close  by. 
It  was  an  aged  monk  who  spoke. 
From  a  bench  of  oak 


Fastened  against  the  wall ;  — 

He  was  the  oldest  monk  of  alL 

For  a  whole  century 

Had  he  been  there. 

Serving  God  in  prayer. 

The  meekest  and  humblest  of  bis 

He  remembered  well  the  features 

Of  Felix,  and  he  said. 

Speaking  distinct  and  slow  : 

**  One  hundred  years  ago, 

When  I  was  a  novice  in  this  place, 

There  was    here  a  monk,  rull  of  God's 

grace. 
Who  bore  the  name 
Of  Felix,  and  this  man  must  be  the  same.'' 

And  straightway 

They  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  daj 

A  volume  old  and  brown, 

A  huge  tome,  bound 

In  brass  and  wild-boar's  hide, 

Wherein  were  written  down 

The  names  of  all  who  had  died 

In  the  convent,  since  it  was  edified. 

And  there  thev  found. 

Just  as  the  ola  monk  said. 

That  on  a  certain  day  and  date, 

One  hundred  years  before. 

Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 

The  Monk  Felix,  and  never  more 

Had  entered  that  sacred  door. 

He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead  I 

And  they  knew,  at  last. 

That,  such  had  been  the  power 

Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song» 

A  hundred  years  had  passed. 

And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

As  a  single  hour  I 

Elsie  comes  tn  wiih,flowen» 

ELSIB. 

Here  are  flowers  for  you. 
But  they  are  not  all  for  you. 
Some  of  them  are  for  the  Virgin 
And  for  Saint  Cecilia. 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

As  thou  standest  there. 
Thou  seemest  to  me  like  the  angel 
That  brought  the  immortal  roses 
To  Saint  Cecilia's  bridal  chamber. 

ELSIE. 

But  these  will  fade. 
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PRINCS  HKKBT. 

ThemseWes  will  fade, 

But  not  their  memorj, 

And  memory  has  the  power 

To  re-ereate  them  from  the  dost. 

They  remind  me,  too, 

Of  martyred  Dorothea, 

Who  from  celestial  gardens  sent 

Flowers  as  her  witnesses 

To  him  who  scoffed  and  doubted. 

KLSIX. 

Do  you  know  the  story 

Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan's  daughter  ? 

That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  all. 

PBINCB    HKNBT. 

Thep  tell  it  to  me. 

But  first  come  hither. 

Lay  the  flowers  down  beside  me. 

And  put  both  thy  hands  in  mine. 

Now  tell  me  the  story. 

BLBUE. 

Early  in  the  morning 
The  Sultan's  daughter 
Walked  in  her  father's  garden, 
Gathering  the  bright  flowers. 
All  full  of  dew. 

PROrCB   HKKBT. 

Just  as  thou  hast  been  doing 
This  morning,  dearest  Elsie. 

EUBEE. 

And  as  she  gathered  them 

She  wondered  more  and  more 

Who  was  the  Master  of  the  Flowers, 

And  made  them  grow 

Out  of  the  cold,  dark  earth* 

*'  In  my  heart/*  she  said, 

'*  I  love  him  ;  and  for  him 

Would  leave  my  father's  palace. 

To  labor  in  his  garden.' 


♦♦ 


PRINCE   HEKRT. 

Dear,  innocent  child  ! 

How  sweetly  thou  recallest 

The  long-forgotten  legend. 

That  in  my  early  childhood 

My  mother  told  me  ! 

Upon  my  brain 

It  reappears  once  more, 

As  a  birth-mark  on  the  forehead 


When  a  hand  suddenly 

Is  laid  upon  it,  and  remoTed  I 


And  at  midnight, 

As  she  lay  upon  her  bed. 

She  heard  a  voice 

Call  to  her  from  the  garden, 

And,  looking  forth  from  her  window. 

She  saw  a  beautiful  youth 

Standing  amone  the  flowers. 

It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 

And  she  went  down  to  Him, 

And  opened  the  door  for  Him  ; 

And  He  said  to  her,  **  O  maiden  I 

Thou  hast  thought  of  me  with  loye, 

And  for  thy  sake 

Out  of  my  Father's  kingdom 

Have  I  oome  hither : 

I  am  the  Master  of  the  Flowers. 

My  garden  is  in  Pkradise, 

And  if  thoa  wilt  go  with  me. 

Thy  bridal  garland 

Shall  be  of  bright  red  flowers." 

And  then  He  took  from  his  finger 

A  golden  ring. 

And  asked  the  Sultan's  daughter 

If  she  would  be  his  bride. 

And  when  she  answered  Him  with  loye^ 

His  wounds  began  to  bleed. 

And  she  said  to  him, 

**  O  Love  I  how  red  thy  heart  is. 

And  thy  hands  are  full  of  roses." 

**  For  thy  sake,"  answered  He, 

"  For  thy  sake  is  my  heart  so  red. 

For  thee  I  bring  these  roses  ; 

Igathered  them  at  the  cross 

Whereon  I  died  for  thee  I 

Come,  for  my  Father  calls. 

Thou  art  my  elected  bride  !  " 

And  the  Sultan's  daughter 

Followed  Him  to  his  Father's  garden. 

PRDfCB  HKKBT. 

Wonldst  thou  have  done  so,  Elsie  ? 


KfillK. 


Yes,  very  gladly. 


PBIVCB  BEKRT. 


Then  the  Celestial  Bridegroom 
Will  oome  for  thee  also. 
Upon  thy  forehead  He  will  plaoe» 
Not  his  crown  of  thorns. 
But  a  crown  of 
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In  thy  bridal  chamber, 

Like  Saint  Cecilia, 

Thou  shalt  hear  sweet  mosic, 

And  breathe  the  fragrance 

Of  flowers  immortal  I 

Go  now  and  place  these  flowers 

Before  her  picture. 

A  ROOM  IN  THE  FARM-HOUSE. 

Twilight,    Ursula  spinning,    Gottlieb 
asleep  in  his  chair, 

UBSULA. 

Darker  and  darker  !     Hardly  a  glimmer 
Of  light  comes  in  at  the  window-pane ; 
Or  is  it  my  eyes  are  g^wing  dimmer  ? 
I  cannot  disentangle  this  skein, 
Nor  wind  it  rightly  upon  the  reel. 
Elsie  ! 

QOTTLIEB,  Starting, 

The  stopping  of  thy  wheel 
Has  awakened  rae  out  of  a  pleasant  dream. 
I  thought  I  was  sitting  beside  a  stream, 
And  heard  the  grinding  of  a  mill, 
When  suddenly  the  wheels  stood  still, 
And  a  voice  cried  **  Elsie  "  in  my  ear ! 
It  startled  me,  it  seemed  so  near. 

UBSULA. 

I  was  calling  her  :  I  want  a  light. 

I  cannot  see  to  spin  my  flax. 

Bring  the  lamp,  Elsie.     Dost  thou  hear  ? 


ELSiB,  within. 


In  a  moment  I 

OOTTUSB. 

Where  are  Bertha  and  Max  ? 

UBSULA. 

They  are  sitting  with  Elsie  at  the  door. 
She  is  telling  them  stories  of  the  wood, 
And  the  Wolf,  and  little  Red  Ridinghood. 

OOTTLIBB. 

And  where  is  the  Prince  ? 

UBSULA 

In  his  room  overhead  ; 
I  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor. 
As  he  always  does,  with  a  heavy  tread. 

Elsie  comejs  in  with  a  lamp.  Max  and  Bertha 
follow  her ;  and  they  cUl  stng  the  Evening  Song 
on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps. 


EVENING  SONG 

O  gladsome  light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  celestial 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus,  our  Saviour ! 

Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  thou  brought 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  thee, 
Prabe  thee,  adore  thee  1 

Father  omnipotent ! 
Son,  the  Life-giver ! 
Spirit,  the  Comforter  I 
Worthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder  I 

pbikce  hbnbt,  at  the  door, 

UBSULA. 

Who  was  it  said  Amen  ? 

KLSIB 

It  was  the  Prince  :  he  stood  at  the  door. 
And  listened  a  moment,  as  we  chanted 
The  evening  song.     He  is  gone  again. 
I  have  often  seen  him  there  before. 


Amen  I 


Poor  Prince  I 


UBSULA. 


QOTTUEB. 


I  thought  the  house  was  hannted  I 
Poor  Prince,  alas  !  and  vet  as  mild 
And  patient  as  the  gentlest  child  I 


MAX. 

I  love  him  because  he  is  so  g^ood, 
And   makes  me  such   fine  bows 


and 


afw 


rows. 


To  shoot  at  the  robins  and  the  sparrows. 
And  the  red  squirrels  in  the  wood ! 


I  love  him,  too  1 


BBBTHA. 


GOTTLIEB. 


Ah,  yes  !  we  all 
Love  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  ; 
He  gave  us  the  farm,  the  house,  and  the 

grange. 
He  g^ve  us  the  horses  and  the  carts, 
And  the  great  oxen  in  the  stall, 
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The  viueyai'd)  and  the  forest  range  I 
We    have  nothing    to  give  him    but  our 
love  I 

BEBTHA. 

Did  he  g^ve  us  the  beautiful  stork  above 
On  the  chimney-top,  with  its  large,  round 
nest? 

GOTTLIEB. 

No,  not  the  stork ;  by  God  in  heaven, 

As  a  blessing,  the  dear  white  stork  was 

given. 
But  the  Prince  has  given  us  all  the  rest. 
God  bless  him,  and  make  him  well  again. 

ELSIE. 

Would  I  could  do  something  for  his  sake. 
Something  to  cure  his  sorrow  and  pain  I 

GOTTLIEB. 

That  no  one  can  ;  neither  thou  nor  I, 
Nor  any  one  else. 

ELSIE. 

And  must  he  die  ? 

URSULA. 

Yes  ;  if  the  dear  God  does  not  take 
Pity  upon  him,  in  his  distress. 
And  work  a  miracle  ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Or  unless 
Some  maiden,  of  her  own  accord. 
Offers  her  life  for  that  of  her  lord, 
And  is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead. 


SLAIE. 


IwiU! 


URSULA. 

Prithee,  thou  foolish  child,  be  still  I 
Thou  shouldst  not  say  what  thou  dost  not 
mean  ! 


I  mean  it  truly  ! 


ELSIE. 


MAX. 


O  father  !  this  morning, 
Down  by  tlie  mill,  in  the  ravine, 
Hans  killed  a  wolf,  the  very  same 
Tliat  in  the  night  to  the  sheepfold  came. 
And   ate  up  my  lamb,  that  was  left  out- 
side. 


GOTTLIEB. 


I  am  ^lad  he  is  dead.     It  will  be  a  wi 
To  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  far  and  1 


ng 


And  I  am  going  to  have  his  hide  I 

BEBTHA. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  the  wolf  that  ate 
Little  Red  Ridinghood  I 

UBSULA. 

Oh,  no ! 
That  wolf  was  killed  a  long  while  ago. 
Come,  children,  it  is  growing  late. 


Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man. 

As  stout  as  Hans  is,  and  as  strong ! 

I  would  do  nothing  else,  the  whole  day 

lon^. 
But  just  kill  wolyes. 

GOTTLIKB. 

Then  go  to  bed* 
And  grow  as  fast  as  a  little  boy  can. 
Bert^  is  half  asleep  already. 
See  how  she  nods  her  heavy  head, 
And  her  sleepy  feet  are  so  ansteady 
She  will  hardly  be  able  to  creep  npstain. 

UBSULA. 

Grood   night,  my  children.      Here  'a    the 

Ught. 
And  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 
Before  yon  sleep. 

GOTTLIKB. 

Good  night ! 

MAX  and  BEBTHA. 

Good  night  I 
Tkey  ffo  out  with  Elbik. 

UBSULA,  spinning. 

She  is  a  strange  and  wayward  child. 
That  Elsie  of  ours.     She  looks  so  old. 
And  thoughts  and  fancies  weird  and  wild 
Seem  of  late  to  have  taken  hold 
Of  her  heart,  that  was  once  so  docile  and 
mild! 

OOTTLIXB. 

She  is  like  all  girls. 

UBSULA* 

Ah  no,  forsooth  1 
I  U      ce  all  I  have  ever  seen. 
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For  she  has  visions  and  strange  dreams, 
And  in  all  her  words  and  ways,  she  seems 
Much  older  than  she  is  in  truth. 
Who  would  think  her  but  fifteen  ? 
And  there  has  been  of  late  such  a  change  I 
My  heart  is  heavy  vrith  fear  and  doubt 
That  she  may  not  live  till  the  year  is  out. 
She    is   so    strange,  —  so  strange,  —  so 
strange  I 

GOTTLIEB. 

I  am  not  troubled  with  any  such  fear  ; 
She  will  live  and  thrive  for  many  a  year. 

Elsie's  chamber. 
Night,    Euis  praying, 

ELSIE. 

My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord, 
I  beseech  thee,  I  entreat  thee, 
Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word. 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  homing  ! 

Interceding 

With  these  bleeding 

Wounds  upon  thy  hands  and  side, 

For  all  who  have  lived  and  errM 

Thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast  died, 

Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 

And  in  the  grave  hast  thou  been  buried  I 

If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 

O  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  thee. 

Even  as  thou  hast  died  for  me. 

More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest, 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest. 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 

Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live, 

And  more  nearly, 

Dying  thus,  resemble  thee  ! 

the  chamber  of  GOTTLIEB  AND  URSULA. 

Midnight,     Elsie   standing  by   their  bedside^ 

weeping, 

QOTTLIEB. 

The  wind  is  roaring  ;  the  rushing  rain 
Is  loud  upon  roof  and  window-pane. 
As  if  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  Kodenstein, 
Boding  evil  to  me  and  mine. 
Were   abroad   to-night   with   his   ghostly 
train  I 


In  the  brief  lulls  of  the  tempest  wild. 
The  dogs  howl  in  the  yard  ;  and  hark  I 
Some  one  is  sobbing  in  the  dark, 
Here  in  the  chamber  I 


ItisL 

UBSUIiA. 

Elsie  I  what  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  ? 

ELSIE. 

I  am  disturbed  and  much  distressed. 
In  thinking  our  dear  Prince  must  die  ; 
I  cannot  close  mine  eyes,  nor  rest. 

GOTTLIEB. 

What  wouldst  thou  ?    In  the  Power  DiTinB 
His  healing  lies,  not  in  our  own  ; 
It  is  in  the  hand  of  Grod  alone. 

ELSIE. 

Nay,  He  has  put  it  into  mine, 
And  into  my  heart  I 

OOTTUBB. 

Thy  words  are  wild  I 

UBSUIiA. 

What  dost    thou  mean  ?   my  child  1    mj 
child! 

ELSIE. 

That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry's  sake 
I  will  myself  the  offering  make, 
And  give  my  life  to  purchase  his. 

URSULA. 

Am  I  still  dreamine,  or  awake  ? 
Thou  speakest  carelessly  of  death. 
And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

ELSIE. 

'T  is  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 

Silent  and  motionless  we  lie  ; 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die  ; 

She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more 

I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  bead. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes  ; 

By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay. 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings. 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 
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Ah  !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  things, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  stay  ; 
I  longed  to  die,  as  she  had  died, 
And  go  forth  with  her,  side  bj  side. 
The  Saints  are  dead,  the  Martyrs  dead. 
And  Mary,  and  our  Lord  ;  and  I 
Would  follow  in  humility 
The  way  by  them  illumined  I 

URSULA. 

My  child  !  my  child  !  thou  must  not  die  ! 

ELSIE. 

Why  should  I  live  ?     Do  I  not  know 
The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe  ? 
Toiling  on  and  on  and  on. 
With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes, 
And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  soul 
The  secret  longings  that  arise. 
Which  this  world  never  satisfies  ! 
Some  more,  some  less,  but  of  the  whole 
Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one  f 

URSULA. 

It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  ! 

ELSIE. 

In  place  of  it,  let  me  receive 
The  benediction  of  Mary,  then. 

GOTTUEB. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  !     Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
Most  wretched  am  I  among  men  I 

URSULA. 

Alas  !  that  I  should  live  to  see 
Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 
Above  thy  grave  !     Ah,  woe  the  day  I 

ELSIE. 

Thou  wilt  not  see  it.     I  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land. 

For  at  Salerno,  far  away 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  sea. 

It  is  appointed  me  to  die  ! 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee 

Than  if  at  the  village  on  market-day 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay 

Than  I  am  wont. 

URSULA. 

Even  as  thou  sayest  I 
And  how  my  heart  beats,  when  thou  stayest  I 
I  cannot  rest  until  my  sight 


Is  satisfied  with  seeing  thee. 
What  then,  if  thou  wert  dead  ? 

OOTTLIXB. 

Ah  me ! 
Of  our  old  eyes  thou  art  the  light ! 
The  joy  of  our  old  hearts  art  &ou  I 
And  wilt  thou  die  ? 

URSULA. 

Not  now !  not  now  I 


Christ  died  for  me,  and  shall  not  I 
Be  willing  for  my  Prince  to  die  ? 
You  both  are  silent ;  you  cannot  speak. 
This  said  I  at  our  Saviour's  feast 
After  confession,  to  the  priest, 
And  even  he  made  no  reply. 
Does  he  not  warn  us  all  to  seek 
The  happier,  better  land  on  high. 
Where  flowers  immortal  neyer  vrither ; 
And  could  he  forbid  me  to  go  thither  ? 

OOTTLEBB. 

In  God's  own  time,  my  heart's  delight  I 
When  He  shall  call  thee,  not  before ! 

BLSEB. 

I  heard  Him  call.     When  Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star. 
He  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar. 
I  had  a  vision  in  the  night, 
And  saw  Him  standing  at  the  door 
Of  his  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splen- 
did. 
And  beckoning  to  me  from  afar. 
I  cannot  stay  I 

OOTTLISB. 

She  speaks  almoet 
As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Ghost 
Spake  through  her  lips,  and  in  her  stead  I 
What  if  this  were  of  God  ? 


URSULA. 


Gainsay  it  dare  we  not. 


Ah,  then 


OOTTLIXB. 

Amen  I 
Elsie  I  the  words  that  tboa  hast  said 
Are  strange  and  new  for  us  to  hear. 
And  fill  oar  hearts  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Whether  it  be  a  dark  temptation 
Of  the  EtiI  One,  or  God's  inspiration. 
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We  in  our  blindness  cannot  say. 
We  must  think  upon  it,  and  pray  ; 
For  evil  and  good  it  both  resembles. 
If  it  be  of  God,  his  will  be  done  1 
May  He  guard  us  from  the  Evil  One  ! 
How  hot  thy  hand  is  !  how  it  trembles  I 
Go  to  thy  bed,  and  try  to  sleep. 

UBSUItA. 

Kiss  me.    Good  night  ;  and  do  not  weep  I 

ELSIE  goet  out* 

Ah,  what  an  awful  thing  is  this  ! 

I  almost  shuddered  at  her  kiss, 

As  if  a  ghost  had  touched  my  cheek, 

I  am  so  childish  and  so  weak  ! 

As  soon  as  I  see  the  earliest  gray 

Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east, 

I  will  go  over  to  the  priest. 

And  hear  what  the  good  man  has  to  say  I 

A  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

A  woman  kneeling  at  the  cor^festional. 
THE  PABISH  PRIEST, /rom  Within, 

Go,  sin  no  more  !     Thy  penance  o'er, 
A  new  and  better  life  begin  I 
God  maketh  thee  forever  free 
From  the  dominion  of  thy  sin  ! 
Go,  sin  no  more  !     He  will  restore 
The  peace  that  filled  thv  heart  before. 
And  pardon  thine  iniquity  I 

Jlie  woman  goes  out.    The  Priest  comes  forth^ 
and  walks  slowly  up  and  down  the  church, 

0  blessed  Lord  !  how  much  I  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way  I 
So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed. 

Still  touch   thy  wounds,  and  make  them 

bleed! 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day. 
Still  wander  from  thy  fold  astray  I 
Unless  thou  fill  me  with  thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor,  without  thy  support,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 
But  am  myself  a  castaway  I 

A  pause. 
The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close  ; 
And  what  good  deeds,  since  first  it  rose, 
Have  I  presented,  Lord,  to  thee. 
As  offerings  of  my  ministry  ? 
What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  main- 
tained. 
What  struggle  passed,  what  victory  gained, 
What  good  attempted  and  attained  ? 


Feeble,  at  best,  is  my  endeavor  I 
I  see,  but  cannot  reach,  the  height 
That  lies  forever  in  the  light, 
And  yet  forever  and  forever. 
When  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 
I  feel  my  feeble  hands  unclasp. 
And  sink  discouraged  into  night  I 
For  thine  own  purpose,  thou  hast  sent 
The  strife  and  the  discouragement ! 

A  pause. 
Why  stayest  thou.  Prince  of  Hoheneek  ? 
Why  keep  me  pacing  to  and  fro 
Amid  these  aisles  of  sacred  gloom. 
Counting  my  footsteps  as  I  go, 
And  marking  with  each  step  a  tomb  ? 
Whv  should  the  world  for  thee  make  room, 
And  wait  thy  leisure  and  thy  beck  ? 
Thou  comest  in  the  hope  to  hear 
Some  word  of  comfort  and  of  cheer. 
What  can  I  say  ?     I  cannot  give 
The  counsel  to  do  this  and  live  ; 
But  rather,  firmly  to  deny 
The  tempter,  though  his  power  be  strongi 
And,  inaccessible  to  wrong. 
Still  like  a  martyr  live  and  die  ! 

A  pause. 
The  evening  air  grows  dusk  and  brown  ; 
I  must  go  forth  into  the  town. 
To  visit  beds  of  pain  and  death. 
Of  restless  limbs,  and  quivering  breathy 
And  sorrowing  hearts,  and  patient  eyes 
That  see,  through  tears,  the  sun  go  down. 
But  never  more  shall  see  it  rise. 
The  poor  in  body  and  estate. 
The  sick  and  the  disconsolate. 
Must  not  on  man's  convenience  wait. 

Goes  out. 

Enter  Lucifer,  as  a  Priest, 

LUCIFER,  with  a  genti/lexiont  mocking. 

This  is  the  Black  Pater-noster. 

God  was  my  foster. 

He  fostered  me 

Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree  I 

St.  Michael  was  my  dame. 

He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem, 

He  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

God  send  me  my  right  food. 

My  right  food,  and  shelter  too, 

That  I  may  to  yon  kirk  go. 

To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book 

Which  the  mighty  God  of  heaven  shook. 

Open,  open,  hell's  g^tes  ! 

Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates  I 
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All  the  devils  in  the  air 
The    stronger    be,  that    hear    the    Black 
Prayer  I 

Looking  round  the  church. 
What  a  darksome  and  dismal  place  I 
I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 
To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the  Lord« 
And  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  —  yet  such  is  the 

word. 
Ceiling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old, 
Cuvercd    with    cobwebs,   blackened    with 

mould  ; 
Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs. 
Dust  oil  the  benches,  and  stalls,  and  chairs  I 
The  pulpit,  from  which  such  ponderous  ser- 
mons 
Have  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 
With  about  as  much  real  edification 
As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead. 
Had  fallen,  and  struck  them  on  the  head  ; 
Aud  I  ought  to  remember  that  sensation  I 
Here  stands  the  holy-water  stoup  I 
Holy-water  it  may  be  to  many. 
Hut  to  me,  the  veriest  Liquor  GrehennsB  I 
It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup  I 
Near  it  stands  the  box  for  the  poor. 
With  its  iron  padlock,  safe  and  sure. 
I  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  know 
Whither  all  these  chanties  go  ; 
Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  institution, 
I  will  add  my  little  contribution  I 

He  puts  in  money. 
Underneath  this  mouldering  tomb, 
With  statue    of    stone,  and   scutcheon  of 

brass. 
Slumbers  a  great  lord  of  the  village. 
All  his  life  was  riot  and  pillage, 
But  at  length,  to  escape   the  threatened 

doom 
Of  the  everlasting  penal  fire. 
He  died  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  friar. 
And  bartered  his  wealth  for  a  daily  mass. 
Hut  all  that  afterwards  came  to  pass, 
And  whether  he  finds  it  dull  or  pleasant, 
Is  kept  a  secret  for  the  present, 
At  his  own  particular  desire. 

And  here,  in  a  comer  of  the  wall, 

Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all. 

With  its  awful  portal  open  wide. 

And  its  latticed  windows  on  either  side. 

And   its    step   well    worn   by  the   bended 

knees 
Of  one  or  two  pious  centuries, 


Stands  the  village  confessional ! 
Within  it,  as  an  honored  ^est, 
I  will  sit  down  awhile  and  rest ! 

Seats  himself  in  the  confessional. 
Here  sits  the  priest ;  and  faint  and  low, 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze, 
Comes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  human  woe  ; 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs. 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition, 
The  luckless  dauc^hter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame  ! 
The  time,  the  place,  the  lover's  name  ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  vdth  a  groan. 
From  his  bruised  conscience  rolls  the  stone, 
Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 
For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame  I 

Indeed,  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatly, 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  seoately, 
Reading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in, 
Naught  but  the  catalogue  of  sin. 
And  still  keep  any  faith  whatever 
In  human  virtue  !     Never  !  never ! 

I  cannot  repeat  a  thousandth  part 

Of  the  horrors  and  crimes  and  sins    and 

woes 
That  arise,  when  with  palpitating  throes 
The  graveyard  in  the  human  heart 
Gives   up  its  dead,  at    the  voice   of  the 

priest, 
As  if  he  were  an  archangel,  at  least. 
It  makes  a  peculiar  atmosphere. 
This  odor  of  earthly  passions  and  crimes. 
Such  as  I  like  to  breathe,  at  times. 
And  such  as  often  brings  me  here 
In  the  hottest  and  most  pestilential  sea^ 

son. 
To-day,  I  come  for  another  reason  ; 
To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 
In    a    heart    that    is    almost  to  madness 

wrought. 
And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince, 
A  sleight  of  hand  I  learned  long  smoe  ! 
He  comes.     In  the  twilight  he  wiU  not  see 
The  difference  between  his  priest  and  me  ! 
In  the  same  net  was  the  mother  caught  I 

pROfCS  HKHBT,   eiUerinff  and  kneding  at  the 

cot^fesstonal. 

Remorseful,  penitent,  and  lowly, 
I  come  to  crave,  O  Father  holy, 
I  Thy  benediction  on  my  head. 
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LUCIFEB. 

The  benediction  shall  be  said 

After  confession,  not  before  I 

'T  is  a  God-speed  to  the  parting  guest, 

Who  stands  already  at  the  door, 

Sandalled  with  holiness,  and  dressed 

In  garments  pure  from  earthly  stain. 

Meanwhile,  bast  thou    searched  well   thy 

breast? 
Does  the  same  madness  fill  thy  brain  ? 
Or  have  thy  passion  and  unrest 
Vanished  forever  from  thy  mind  ? 

PRINCE  HEVBT. 

By  the  same  madness  still  made  blind, 

By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 

I  come  again  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

A  man  afflicted  and  distressed  I 

As  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere. 

Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air, 

A  sudaen  and  impetuous  wind 

Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear. 

And  every  branch,  and  bough,  and  spray 

Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  way. 

And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of  g^n. 

And  the  clouds    above,  and  the   slanting 

rain. 
And  smoke  from  chimneys  of  the  town, 
Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down, 
So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 
Onward,  with  irresistible  stress. 
And  all  my  thoughts  and  faculties. 
Struck  level  by  the  strength  of  this, 
From  their  tnie  inclination  turn. 
And  all  stream  forward  to  Salem  ! 

LUCIFEB. 

Alas  !  we  are  but  eddies  of  dust, 
Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world 
A  moment  only,  then  to  fall 
Back  to  a  common  level  all, 
At  the  subsiding  of  the  g^st  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

O  holy  Father  !  pardon  in  me 
The  oscillation  of  a  miud 
Unsteadfast,  and  that  cannot  find 
Its  centre  of  rest  and  harmony  ! 
For  evermore  before  mine  eyes 
This  ghastly  phantom  flits  and  flies, 
And  as  a  madman  through  a  crowd. 
With  frantic  gestures  and  wild  cries. 
It  hurries  onward,  and  aloud 
Repeats  its  awful  prophecies  I 


Weakness  is  wretchedness  I    To  be  atnag 
Is  to  be  happy  I     I  am  weak, 
And  cannot  fiind  the  good  I  seek, 
Because  I  feel  and  fear  the  wrong  I 

LUCIFEB. 

Be  not  alarmed  !    The  Church  is  kind. 

And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 

She  meets  half-way  her  children's  weakneM, 

Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  duet  I 

Though  in  the  Decalogue  we  find 

The  mandate   written,    <<Thoa    shalt  not 

kill ! " 
Yet  there  are  cases  when  we  most. 
In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 
To  guard  and  keep  the  one  true  Faith 
We  must  look  at  the  Decalogue  in  the  light 
Of  an  ancient  statute,  that  was  meant 
For  a  mild  and  general  application, 
To  be  understood  with  the  reservation 
That  in  certain  instances  the  Right 
Must  yield  to  the  Expedient ! 
Thou  art  a  Prince.    If  thou  shonldst  die. 
What  hearts  and  hopes  would  prostrate  lie  I 
What  noble  deeds,  what  fair  renown, 
Into  the  grave  with  thee  go  down  I 
What  acts  of  valor  and  courtesy 
Remain  undone,  and  die  with  thee  1 
Thou  art  the  last  of  all  thy  race  ! 
With  thee  a  noble  name  expires. 
And  vanishes  from  the  earth's  face 
The  elorions  memory  of  thy  sires  I 
She  IS  a  peasant.     In  her  veins 
Flows  common  and  plebeian  blood  ; 
It  is  such  as  daily  and  hourly  stains 
The  dust  and  the  turf  of  battle  plains, 
By  vassals  shed,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Without  reserve,  and  without  rewa^, 
At  the  slightest  summons  of  their  lord  t 
But  thme  is  precious  ;  the  fore-appointed 
Blood  of  kings,  of  God's  anointed  I 
Moreover,  what  has  the  world  in  store 
For  one  like  her,  but  tears  and  toil  ? 
Daughter  of  sorrow,  serf  of  the  soil, 
A  peasant's  child  and  a  peasant's  wife. 
And  her  soul  within  her  sick  and  sore 
With  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  life  I 
I  marvel  not  at  the  heart's  recoil 
From  a  fate  like  this,  in  one  so  tender. 
Nor  at  its  eagerness  to  surrender 
All  the  wretchedness,  want,  and  woe 
That  await  it  in  this  world  below. 
Nor  the  unutterable  splendor 
Of  the  world  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 
So  the  Church  sanctions  the  saorifioe : 
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Therefore  inhale  this  healing  balm, 

And  breathe  this  fresh  life  into  thine  ; 

Accept  the  comfort  and  the  calm 

She  offers,  as  a  gift  divine  ; 

Let  her  fall  down  and  anoint  thy  feet 

With  the  ointment  costly  and  most  sweet 

Of  her  young  blood,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

PRDiCB  HSNBT. 

And  will  the  righteous  Heaven  forgive  ? 

No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair. 

Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostly, 

As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  length 

The  wrongs  of  ages  are  redressed. 

And  the  justice  of  God  made  manifest  I 

LUCIFKR. 

In  ancient  records  it  is  stated 

That,  whenever  an  evil  deed  is  done, 

Another  devil  is  created 

To  scourge  and  torment  the  offending  one  ! 

But  evil  is  only  good  perverted. 

And  Lucifer,  the  bearer  of  Light, 

But  an  angel  fallen  and  deserted. 

Thrust  from  his  Father's  house  with  a  corse 

Into  the  black  and  endless  night. 

PRINCE  HKITBT. 

If  justice  rules  the  universe. 
From  the  eood  actions  of  eood  men 
Angeb  of  Tight  should  be  begotten. 
And  thus  the  balance  restored  again. 

LUCIFER, 

Yes  ;  if  the  world  were  not  so  rotten. 
And  so  g^ven  over  to  the  Devil ! 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

But  this  deed,  is  it  good  or  evil  ? 

Have  I  thine  absolution  free 

To  do  it,  and  without  restriction  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Ay  ;  and  from  whatsoever  sin 

Lieth  around  it  and  within. 

From  all  crimes  in  which  it  may  involve 

thee, 
I  now  release  thee  and  absolve  thee  ! 

PRINCE  HEKR^. 

Give  me  thy  holy  benediction. 


LUCIFKR,  stretching  forth  his  hand  and  muttering. 

Maledictione  perpetna 
Maledicat  V08 
Pater  etemos  I 

THE  ANGSL,  Mfith  the  CBolian  harp. 

Take  heed  I  take  heed  I 

Noble  art  thou  in  thy  birth. 

By  the  good  and  the  great  of  earth 

Hast  thou  been  tanght  I 

Be  noble  in  every  thought 

And  in  every  deed  I 

Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 

Betray  thee  to  deadly  offences. 

Be  strong  !  be  good !  be  pure  ! 

The  right  only  shall  endure, 

All  things  else  are  but  false  pretences. 

I  entreat  thee,  I  implore. 

Listen  no  more 

To  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit, 

That  even  now  is  there, 

Makine  the  foul  seem  fair, 

And  selfishness  itself  a  virtue  and  a  merit  1 


A  ROOM  IN  THS  FARM-HOUSE. 
GOTTUKB. 

It  is  decided  !    For  many  days, 

And  nights  as  manj,  we  have  had 

A  nameless  terror  m  oar  breast, 

Makine  us  timid,  and  afraid 

Of  God,  and  his  mysterious  ways  f 

We  have  been  sorrowful  and  said  ; 

Much  have  we  suffered,  much  have  prayed 

That  he  would  lead  us  as  is  best, 

And  show  us  what  his  will  required. 

It  is  decided  ;  and  we  give 

Our  child,  O  Prince,  that  yon  may  live  1 

URSULA. 

It  is  of  God.    He  has  inspired 

This  purpose  in  her  ;  and  through  pain. 

Out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  woe. 

He  takes  her  to  Himself  again. 

The  mother's  heart  resists  no  longer ; 

With  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  vain 

It  wrestled,  u>r  he  was  Uie  stronger. 

OOTTUXB. 

As  Abraham  offered  long  ago 
His  son  unto  the  Lord,  uid  even 
The  Everlasting  Father  in  heaven 
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Gave  his,  as  a  lamb  unto  the  slaughter, 
80  do  I  offer  up  my  daughter  I 
Ubsula  hides  her  face. 


ELSIE. 


My  life  is  little, 
Ouly  a  cup  of  water, 
But  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  O  my  Pnnce  I 
Let  it  refresh  you, 
Let  it  restore  you. 
It  is  given  willingly. 
It  is  given  freely  ; 
May  God  bless  the  gift  1 


PRINCE  HBNBT. 


And  the  giver  I 


Amen  I 


I  accept  it ! 


GOTTLIEB. 


PBINOS  HSNBT. 


GOTTLIEB. 

Where  are  the  children  ? 

UBSULA. 

They  are  abeady  asleep. 

GOTTLDEB. 

What  if  they  were  dead  ? 

IX  THE  OABDEN. 

ELSIE. 

I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  you. 

PRINCE  HBNBT. 

It  is  already  granted. 

ELSIE. 

Promise  me, 
When  we  are  gone  from  here,  and  on  our 

way 
Are  journeying  to  Salerno,  you  will  not, 
By  word  or  deed,  endeavor  to  dissuade  me 
And  turn  me  from  my  purpose  ;  but  re- 
member 
That  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City 
Walks  unmolested,  and  with  thoughts  of 

pardon 
Occupied  wholly,  so  would  I  approach 


What  is  it? 


The  gates  of  Heaven,  in  this  great  ]ab&- 

lee. 
With  my  petition,  patting  off  from  me 
All  thoughts  of  earth,  as  shoes  from  off 

my  feet 
Promise  me  this. 

PRINCE  BSNRT. 

Thy  words  fall  from  thy  lips 
lake  roses  from  the  lips  of  Angelo :  and 

angels 
Might  stoop  to  pick  them  np  I 

ELSIE. 

Will  you  not  pramiM  T 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

If  ever  we  depart  upon  this  joumey. 
So  long  to  one  or  both  of  us,  I  promise. 

ELSIE. 

Shall  we  not  go,  then?    Have  you  lifted 

me 
Into  the  air,  only  to  hurl  me  back 
Wounded  upon  the  ground  ?    and  offered 

me 
The  waters  of  eternal  life,  to  bid  me 
Drink  the  polluted  puddles  of  this  world  T 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

O  Elsie  I    what  a  lesson  thou  dost   teach 

me  I 
The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to 

come. 
Suspended  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise 
A  breath  dbturbs  the  balance  ;  and  that 

scale 
In  which  we  throw  our  hearts  preponder- 
ates. 
And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies 

up. 
And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air  I 
To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 
Having  such  hold  on  life.    To  thee  it  is 

not 
So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch  ; 
Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Out  of  a  tent  alreadv  luminous 
With  light  that  shmes  through  its  tnuM- 

parent  walls  I 
O  pure  in  heart  I    from   thy  sweet    dust 

shall  grow 
Lilies,  upon  whose  petals  will  be  written 
'*  Ave  Maria  "  in  characters  of  gold  I 
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III 

A   STREET  IN   STRASBURG 

Night.    Pbincb  Henbt  wandering  alone, 
wrapped  in  a  doak. 

PBIMCB  HENBT. 

Still  is  the  night.     The  sound  of  feet 

Has  died  awaj  from  the  empty  street, 

And  like  an  artisan,  hendlne  down 

His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  (mrk  town 

Sleeps,  with  a  slumher  deep  and  sweet 

Sleepless  and  restless,  I  alone, 

In  the  dusk  and  damp  of  these  walls  of 

stoue. 
Wander  and  weep  in  my  remorse  I 

CRIER  OF  THE  DEAD,  ringing  a  bell. 

Wake  I  wake  ! 
All  ye  that  sleep  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Hark  !  with  what  accents  loud  and  hoarse 
This  warder  on  the  walls  of  death 
Sends  forth  the  challenge  of  his  breath  I 
I  see  the  dead  that  sleep  in  the  grave  ! 
They  rise  up  and  their  garments  wave. 
Dimly  and  spectral,  as  they  rise, 
With   the  light  of  another  world  in  their 
eyes  ! 

CRIER  OP  THE  DEAD. 

Wake  I  wake  I 
All  ye  that  sleep  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Why  for  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest  ? 
Pray  for  the  living,  in  whose  breast 
The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong 
Is  raging  terrible  and  strong. 
As  when  good  angels  war  with  devils  ! 
This  is  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
Who,  at  Life's  flowing  feast,  proposes 
The  health  of  absent  friends,  and  pledges, 
Not  in  bright  goblets  crowned  with  roses, 
And  tinkling  as  we  touch  their  edges. 
But  with  his  dismal,  tinkling  bell, 
That    mocks    and    mimics    their    foneral 
knell  ! 


CRIER  OF  THE   DEAD. 

Wake  I  wake  I 
All  ye  that  sleep  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  1 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Wake  not,  beloved  I  be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  is,  and  as  deep  I 
There  walks  a  sentinel  at  thy  gate 
Whose  heart  is  heavy  and  desolate, 
And  the  heavings  of  whose  bosom  number 
The  respirations  of  thy  slumber, 
As  if  some  strange,  mysterious  fate 
Had  linked  two  hearts  in  one,  and  mine 
Went  madly  wheeling  about  thine, 
Only  with  wider  and  wilder  sweep  I 

CBIEH  OF  THE  DEAD,  at  a  distance. 

Wake !  wake  ! 
All  ye  that  sleep  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 
Pray  for  the  Dead  I 

FRINGE  HENRT. 

Lo  I  with  what  depth  of  blackness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies 
The  walls  of  the  cathednd  rise, 
Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 
With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending, 
As  from  behind,  the  mooiif  ascending. 
Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown  I 
The  wind  is  rising  ;  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wmd, 
That    through     their     foliage    sobs    and 

soughs  ; 
Only  the  doudy  rack  behind, 
Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged. 
Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 
A  seeming  motion  undefined. 
Below  on  the  square,  an  armkl  knight. 
Still  as  a  statue  and  as  white. 
Sits    on    his   steed,    and   the  moonbeams 

quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armor  bright 
As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 
He  lifts  the  visor  from  his  cheek. 
And    beckons,  and    makes   as    he  would 

speak. 

WALTER  the  Minnetinffer, 

Friend  I  can  you  tell  me  where  alight 
Thuringia's  horsemen  for  the  night  ? 
For  I  luive  lingered  in  the  rear, 
I  And  wander  vainly  up  and  down. 
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PRINCB   HENRT. 


I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town. 
As  thou  art ;  but  the  voice  I  hear 
Is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear. 
Thou  art  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid  I 

WALTER. 

Thou  hast  guessed  rightly  ;  and  thy  name 
Is  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

Ay,  the  same. 

WALTER,  embracing  him. 

Come  closer,  closer  to  my  side  ! 

What  brings  thee  hither?     What  potent 

charm 
Has  drawn  thee  from  thy  German  farm 
Into  the  old  Alsatian  city  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

A  tale  of  wonder  and  of  pity  I 

A  wretched  man,  almost  oy  stealth 

Dragging  my  body  to  Salem, 

In  the  vain  hope  and  search  for  health, 

And  destined  never  to  return. 

Already  thou  hast  heard  the  rest. 

But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 

In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  ? 

WALTER. 

Dost  thou  not  see  upon  my  breast 
The  cross  of  the  Crusaders  shine  ? 
My  pathway  leads  to  Palestine. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Ah,  would  that  way  were  also  mine  I 

0  noble  poet  I  thou  whose  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life, 
Wilt  thou,  too,  from  our  sky  depart. 
And  in  the  clangor  of  the  strife 
Mingle  the  music  of  thy  words  ? 

WALTER. 

My  hopes  are  high,  my  heart  is  proud, 
And  like  a  trumpet  long  and  loud, 
Thither  my  thoughts  all  clang  and  ring  I 
My  life  is  in  my  hand,  and  lo  I 

1  g^rasp  and  bend  it  as  a  bow. 

And  shoot  forth  from  its  trembling  string 
An  arrow,  that  shall  be,  perchance. 
Like  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  toward  the  east, 
That  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  I 


PRINCK  HENRT. 

My  life,  alas  I  is  what  thou  seest  I 

0  enviable  fate  !  to  be 

Strong,  beautiful,  and  armed  like  thee 

With  Ivre  and  sword,  with  sonff  and  eteel ; 

A  hand  to  smite,  a  heart  to  feel  1 

Thy  heart,  thy  hand,  thy  lyre,  thy  swotd. 

Thou  givest  all  unto  thy  iJord  ; 

While  I,  so  mean  and  abject  grown^ 

Am  thinking  of  myself  alone. 

WALTER. 

Be  patient :  Time  will  reinstate 
Thy  health  and  fortunes. 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

'Tistoolatel 

1  cannot  strive  against  my  fate  1 

WALTER. 

Come  with  me  ;  for  my  steed  is  weaij  ; 
Our  journey  has  been  lone  and  dremtj. 
And,  dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints. 

PRINCE  HENRT,  OSlde. 

I  am  ashamed,  in  mv  disg^race, 
To  look  into  that  noble  face  I 
To-morrow,  Walter,  let  it  be. 

WALTER. 

To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day^ 
I  shall  again  be  on  my  way. 
Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 
For  I  have  many  things  to  say. 
Our  journey  into  Italy 
Perchance  together  we  may  make  ; 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it  for  my  sake  ? 

PRINCE  HRNRT. 

A  sick  man's  pace  would  but  impede 
Thine  eager  and  impatient  speea. 
Besides,  my  pathway  leads  me  round 
To  Hirschau,  in  the  forest's  bound, 
Where  I  assemble  man  and  steed, 
And  all  things  for  my  journey's  need. 

They  go  out. 

LUCIFER,  ./7|/i'n<7  over  the  city. 

Sleep,  sleep,  O  city  I  till  the  light 
Wake  you  to  sin  and  crime  again, 
Whilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 
I  scatter  downward  through  the  night 
My  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 
I  have  more  martyrs  in  your  walls 
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Than  God  has  ;  and  thej  cannot  sleep  ; 
They  are  my  bondsmen  and  my  thralls  ; 
Their  wretched  lives  are  full  of  pain. 
Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain  ; 
And  every  heart-beat,  every  breath, 
Is  a  convulsion  worse  than  death  I 
Sleep,  sleep,  O  city  I  though  within 
The  circuit  of  your  walls  there  be 
No  habitation  free  from  sin. 
And  all  its  nameless  misery  ; 
The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head, 
G  rief  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
And  foul  corruption  of  the  time. 
Disease,  distress,  and  want,  and  woe, 
And  crimes,  and  passions  that  may  grow 
Until  they  ripen  into  crime  I 

SQUARE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Easter  Sunday.  Friar  Cuthbert  preaching 
to  the  crowd  from  a  pulpit  in  the  open  air. 
Prince  Henry  and  Elsie  crossing  the  square, 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

This  is  the  day,  when  from  the  dead 
Our  Lord  arose  ;  and  everywhere. 
Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair. 
Triumphant  over  fears  and  foes. 
The  hearts  of  his  disciples  rose. 
When  to  the  women,  standing  near. 
The  Angel  in  shining  vesture  said, 
"  The  Lord  is  risen  ;  he  is  not  here  I " 
And,  mindful  that  the  day  is  oome. 
On  all  the  hearths  in  Christendom 
The  fires  are  quenched,  to  be  again 
Rekindled  from  the  sun,  that  high 
Is  dancing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  churches  are  all  decked  with  flowers, 
The  salutations  among  men 
Are  but  the  Angel's  words  divine, 
**  Christ  is  arisen  !  *'  and  the  bells 
Catch  the  glad  murmur,  as  it  swells. 
And  chant  together  in  their  towers. 
All  hearts  are  glad  ;  and  free  from  care 
The  faces  of  the  people  shine. 
Sec  what  a  crowd  is  in  the  square, 
Gayly  and  gallantly  arrayed  I 

ELAIE. 

Let  us  go  back  ;  I  am  afraid ! 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

Nay,  let  us  mount  the  church-steps  here, 
Under  the  doorway's  sacred  shadow ; 
We  can  see  all  things,  and  be  freer 
From  the  crowd   that  madly  heaves  and 
presses  ! 


BLSIB. 


What  a  gay  pageant  I  what  bright  drosses  I 
It  looks  like  a  flower-bespriukled  meadow. 
What  is  that  yonder  on  the  square  ? 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

A  pulpit  in  the  open  air. 

And  a  Friar,  who  is  preaching  to  the  crowd 

In  a  voice  so  deep  and  clear  and  loud. 

That,  if  we  listen,  and  give  heed. 

His  lowest  words  will  reach  the  ear. 

FRIAB  CDTHBERT,  gesticulating  and  cracking  a 
poisttlion*s  whip. 

What  ho !  good  people  I  do  you  not  hear  ? 
Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
Booted  and  spurred,  on  his  jaded  steed, 
A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 
Courier  I  what  is  the  news,  I  pray  ? 
"  Christ  is  arisen  I "    Whence  come  you  ? 

"  From  court" 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;   you  say  it  in 

sport. 

Cracks  his  whip  again. 
Ah,  here  comes  another,  riding  this  way  ; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
Courier  I  what  are  the  tidings  to-day  ? 
'<  Christ  is  arisen  I "     Whence  come  yon  ? 

"  From  town." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  away  with  you, 

clown. 

Cracks  his  whip  more  violendy. 
And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spurring 

amain  ; 
What  news  do  you  bring,  with  your  loose- 
hanging  rein, 
Your  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  your  bridle 

with  foam  ? 
"Christ  is  arisen  I "      Whence  come  yon? 

«« From  Rome." 
Ah,  now  I  believe.    He  is  risen,  indeed. 
Ride  on  with  the  news,  at  the  top  of  your 

speed  I 

Chreat  applause  among  the  crowd. 
To  come  back  to  my  text  I     When  the 

news  was  first  spread 
That  Christ  was  arisen  indeed  from  the 

dead. 
Very  great  was  the  joy  of  the  angels  in 

heaven  ; 
And  as  great  the  dispute  as  to  who  should 

carry 
The  tidings  thereof  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Pierced  to  the  heart  with  sorrows  seven. 
Old  Father  Adam  was  flnt  to  propose, 
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As  being  the  author  of  all  our  woes  ; 
But  he  was  refused,  for  fear,  said  they, 
He  would  stop  to  eat  apples  on  the  way  ! 
Abel  came  next,  but  petitioned  in  vain. 
Because  he  might  meet  with  his  brother 

Cain! 
Noah,  too,  was  refused,  lest  his  weakness 

for  wine 
Should  delay  him  at  every  tavern-sign  ; 
And  John  the  Baptist  could  not  get  a  vote, 
On  accouut  of  his  old-fashioned  camelV 

hair  coat  ; 
And  the  Penitent  Thief,  who  died  on  the 

cross, 
Was    reminded    that  all  his  bones  were 

broken  I 
Till  at  last,  when  each  in  turn  had  spoken, 
The  company  being  still  at  loss. 
The  Angel,  who  rolled  away  the  stone, 
Was  sent  to  the  sepulchre,  all  alone. 
And  filled  with  glory  that  gloomy  prison. 
And   said  to  the    Virgin,   "The  Lord   is 

arisen  I " 

The  Cathedral  bells  ring. 
But    hark  I    the  bells    are    beginning   to 

chime  ; 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  hoarse. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse. 
And  leave  the  rest  for  some  other  time. 
For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of 

preachers  ; 
Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers. 
From  their  pulpits  of  stone,  in  the  upper  air. 
Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw. 
Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  Law, 
Now  a  sermon,  ana  now  a  prayer. 
The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue, 
This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung, 
That  from  mouth  of  brass,  as  from  Mouth 

of  Gold, 
May  be  taught  the  Testaments,  New  and 

Old. 
And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 
Uopresenteth  the  Holy  Rood, 
Upon  which,  like   the  bell,  our  hopes  are 

hung. 
And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  swayed  and 

rung 
Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  round  and  round 
Sways,  and  maketh  the  tongue  to  sound  t 
And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity 
Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History  ; 
And  the  upward  and  downward  motion  show 
That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and  low  ; 


And  the  constant  change  and  tnumnalatifNi 
Of  action  and  of  contemplation, 
Downward,  the  Scripture  brought  from  m 

high, 
Upward,  exalted  again  to  the  sky  ; 
Downward,  the  literal  interpretatioiiy 
Upward,  the  Vision  and  Mystery  1 


And  now,  my  hearers,  to  make  an  end, 
I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say  ; 
In  the  church,  in  honor  of  Easter  daj 
Will  be  presented  a  Miracle  Flay  ; 
And  I  hope  you  will  all  have  the 

attena. 
Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  his  felicity  I 
Pax  vobiscum  I  et  Benedidte  I 


to 


m  THE  CATHEDRAL. 
GHAirr. 

Kyrie  Eleison  I 
Christe  Eleison  I 


I  am  at  home  here  in  my  Father's  houae  I 
These  paintings  of  the  &dnt8  upon  the  wmDi 
Have  all  famiBar  and  benignant  facet. 

PBIirCE  HXKBT. 

The  portraits  of  the  family  of  God  I 
Thine  own  hereafter  shall  be  placed  among 
them. 

ELsns. 
How  very  grand  it  is  and  wonderful  I 
Never  have  I  beheld  a  church  so  splendid  I 
Such  columns,  and  such  arches,  and  nieh 

windows. 
So  many  tombs  and  statues  in  the  ohapeU» 
And  under  them  so  many  confessionala. 
They  must  be  for  the  nch.    I  shonld  not 

like 
To  tell  my  sins  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
Who  buUt  it  ? 

FRINGE  HENBT. 

A  great  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  von  Steinbach  ;  but  not  he  alone. 
For  many  generations  labored  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints  io 

stone, 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they  rose, 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went 

on. 
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And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  generation  that  succeeds  our  own 
Perhaps  may  finish  it.     The  architect 
Built  bis  g^at  heart  into  these  sculptured 

stones, 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their 

lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls. 
As  offerings  unto  God.    You  see  that  statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep-wrinkled  eyes 
Upon  the  rillars  of  the  Angels  yonder. 
That  is  the  image  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  hand  of  bis  own  child,  Sabina. 

KLSIE. 

How  beautiful  is  the  column  that  he  looks 
at! 

PRINCE  HKNBT. 

That,  too,  she  sculptured.     At  the  base  of 

it 
Stand  the  Evangelists  ;  above  their  heads 
Four  Angels  blowing  upon  marble  trumpets, 
And  over   them   the   blessed   Christ,  sur- 
rounded 
By  his  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  his  passion. 

ELSIE. 

O  my  Lord  I 
Would  I  could  leave  behind  me  upon  earth 
Some  monument  to  thy  glory,  such  as  this  ! 

PRnCCE  HENBT. 

A  greater  monument  than  this  thou  leavest 
In  thine  own  life,  all  purity  and  love  I 
See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  portal 
Resplendent    with    a  thousand    gorgeous 

colors. 
The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  loveliness  I 

ELSIE. 

And,  in  the  gallery,  the  long  line  of  statues, 
Christ  with  his  twelve  Apostles  watching 
us  ! 

A  Bishop  in  armor,  booted  and  ipurred,  pastes 

with  hig  train, 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

But  come  away  ;  we  have  not  time  to  look. 
The   crowd    already   fills  the  church,  and 

yonder 
Upon  a  stage,  a  herald  with  a  trumpet. 
Clad  like  the  Angel  Gabriel,  proclaims 
The  Mystery  that  will  now  be  represented. 


THE  NATIVITY 

A   MIRACLE-PLAY 

INTROITUS 
PRAOO. 

Come,  good  people,  all  and  each. 
Come  and  listen  to  our  speech  I 
In  your  presence  here  I  stand, 
With  a  trumpet  in  my  hand. 
To  announce  the  Easter  Play, 
Which  we  represent  to-day  I 
First  of  all  we  shall  rehearse, 
In  our  action  and  our  verse, 
The  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
As  written  in  the  old  record 
Of  the  Ptotevangelion, 
So  that  he  who  reads  may  ran  I 
Blows  his  trumpet. 


X.      HXAVBM. 

MRRCT,  at  the  feet  qf  God. 

Have  pity.  Lord  I  be  not  afraid 
To  save  mankind,  whom  thou  hast  madoi 
Nor  let  the  souls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally  I 

jusncB. 

It  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be  I 
When  in  the  garden  placed  by  thee, 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  he  must  die  I 


Have  pity.  Lord  I  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience. 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offence 
Be  endless  misery  ! 


JUSTICE. 


What  penitence  proportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  tor  sin  so  great  ? 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate. 
And  damned  must  he  be  I 


000. 


He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 
The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Be  fonnd,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom. 
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THE  FOUR  VIRTUES. 


Lord  !  we  have  searched  the  world  aronndy 
From  centre  to  the  utmost  bound, 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found  ; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 


WISDOM. 


No  mortal,  but  a  God  made  man, 
Can  ever  carry  out  this  plan. 
Achieving  what  none  other  can, 
Salvation  unto  all  I 


OOD. 

Go,  then,  O  my  beloved  Son  ! 
It  can  by  thee  alone  be  done  ; 
By  thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
O'er  Satan  and  the  Fall  I 

Here  the  Angel  Gabriel  shall  leave  Paradise 
and , fly  towards  the  earth;  the  jaws  qf  Hell 
open  below  J  and  the  Devils  walk  about,  making 
a  great  noise. 


n.      MARY   AT  THE  WELL. 
MART. 

Along  the  garden  walk,  and  thence 
Through  the  wicket  in  the  garden  fence, 

I  steal  with  quiet  pace, 
My  pitcher  at  the  well  to  fill. 
That  lies  so  deep  and  cool  and  still 

In  this  sequestered  place. 

These  sycamores  keep  guard  around  ; 
1  see  no  face,  I  hear  no  sound. 

Save  bubblingrs  of  the  spring. 
And  my  companions,  who,  wiuin, 
The  threads  of  gold  and  scarlet  spin, 

And  at  their  labor  sing. 

THE  ANGEL  GABRIEL. 

Hail,  Virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace  I 

Htiv  Mart  looketh  around  her,  trembling,  and 

then  saith : 

MART. 

Who  is  it  speaketh  in  this  place, 
With  such  a  gentle  voice  ? 

GABRIEL. 

The  Lord  of  heaven  is  with  thee  now  I 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou, 
Who  art  his  holy  choice  I 


MART,  setting  down  the  pitcher. 

What  can  this  mean  ?    No  one  is 
And  yet,  such  sacred  words  I  hear, 
I  flJmost  fear  to  stay. 
Here  the  Angel,  appearing  to  Acr,  duM 

GABRIEL. 

Fear  not,  O  Mai^  I  but  believe  I 
For  thou,  a  Virgm,  shalt  conceive 
A  child  this  very  day. 

Fear  not,  O  Mary  I  from  the  sky 
The  majesty  of  the  Most  High 
Shall  overshadow  thee  I 

MART. 

Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  f 
According  to  thy  holy  word. 
So  be  it  unto  me  I 

Here  the  Devils  shall  again  make  a  great 

under  the  stage. 


m,     THE  ANOELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  PLAHBTl^ 
BEARING  THE  STAR  OF  BETHLXmOC 

THE  ANGELS. 

The  Angels  of  the  Planets  Seven, 
Across  the  shining  fields  of  heaven 

The  natal  star  we  bring  I 
Dropping  our  sevenfold  virtues  down 
As  priceless  jewels  in  the  crown 

Of  Christ,  our  new-bom  King. 

RAPHAEL. 

I  am  the  Angel  of  the  Sun, 
Whose  flaming  wheels  began  to  ran 

When  God's  almighty  breath 
Said  to  the  darkness  and  the  Night, 
Let  there  be  light  I  and  there  was  light ! 

I  bring  the  ^t  of  Faith. 

ONAFIEL. 

I  am  the  Angel  of  the  Moon, 
Darkened  to  be  rekindled  soon 

Beneath  the  azure  cope  I 
Nearest  to  earth,  it  is  my  ray 
That  best  illumes  the  midnight  way  ; 

I  bring  the  gift  of  Hope  I 

ANAEL. 

The  Ang^l  of  the  Star  of  Love, 
The  Evening  Star,  that  shines  above 
The  place  where  lovers  be. 
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Above  all  happj  hearths  and  homes, 
Ou  roofs  of  thatch,  or  golden  domes, 
I  give  him  Charity  1 

ZOBIACHEU 

The  Planet  Jupiter  is  mine  I 

The  mightiest  star  of  all  that  shine, 

Except  the  son  alone  I 
He  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  Dove, 
And  sends,  from  his  g^at  throne  above, 

Justice,  that  shall  atone  I 

MICHAEL. 

The  Planet  Mercury,  whose  place 
Is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  space. 

Is  my  allotted  sphere  I 
And  with  celestial  ardor  swift 
I  bear  upon  my  hands  the  gift 

Of  heavenly  Prudence  here  I 

USDEI*. 

I  am  the  Minister  of  Mars, 

The  strongest  star  among  the  stars  I 

My  songs  of  power  prelude 
The  march  and  battle  of  man's  life. 
And  for  the  suffering  and  the  strife, 

I  g^ve  him  Fortitude  I 

ORIFEIi. 

The  Angel  of  the  uttermost 

Of  all  the  shining,  heavenly  host. 

From  the  far-off  expanse 
Of  the  Saturnian,  endless  space 
I  bring  the  last,  the  crowning  grace, 

The  gift  of  Temperance  ! 

A  sudden  light  shines  from  the  windows  of  the 
stable  in  the  viUcLQe  below. 


IV.   THE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST. 

Thf  stable  of  the  Inn,  The  Virgin  and  Chiu). 
Thrft  Gypsy  Kings^  Caspar,  Melchior,  and 
Delsuazzar,  shall  come  in, 

CASPAR. 

Hail  to  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I 
Thoiij^h  in  a  manger  thou  draw  breath, 
Thou  art  j^rcatcr  than  Life  and  Death, 

(ireater  than  Joy  or  Woe  ! 
This  cross  upon  the  line  of  life 
Porte ndeth  struggle,  toil,  and  strife, 
And  through  a  region  with  peril  rife 

In  darkness  shalt  thou  go  I 


MSLCHIOR. 


Hail  to  thee.  Kin?  of  Jerusalem  I 
Though  humbly  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
A  sceptre  and  a  diadem 

Await  thy  brow  and  hand  ! 
The  sceptre  is  a  simple  reed, 
The  crown  will  make  thy  temples  bleed. 
And  in  thine  hoar  of  greatest  need, 

Abashed  thy  subjects  stand  I 


Hail  to  thee,  Christ  of  Christendom  I 
O'er  all  the  earth  thy  kingdom  come  1 
From  distant  Trebizond  to  Rome 

Thy  name  shall  men  adore  I 
Peace  and  good-will  among  all  men, 
The  Virgin  has  returned  again, 
Retomed  the  old  Satomian  reign 

And  Golden  Age  once  more. 

THE  CHILD  CHRIST. 

Jesns,  the  Son  of  God,  am  I, 
Bom  here  to  suffer  and  to  d^e 
According  to  the  prophecy, 
That  oUier  men  may  live  I 

THE  VIBOIK. 

And  now  these  clothes,  that  wrapped  Him, 

take 
And  keep  them  precions,  for  his  sake  ; 
Our  benediction  thus  we  make. 
Naught  else  have  we  to  give. 

She  gives  them  swaddling<Ufthes^  and  they  de- 

part, 

V.      THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Here  Joseph  shall  come  ta,  leading  an  <us,  on 
which  are  seated  Mart  and  the  Child. 

MART. 

Here  will  we  rest  ns,  under  these 
O'erhanging  branches  of  the  trees. 
Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies 
And  canticles  of  joy. 

JOSEPH. 

M^  saddle-f^irths  have  given  way 
With  tradging  through  the  heat  to-day ; 
Tovou  I  uink  it  is  but  play 
To  ride  and  hold  the  boy. 


Hark  !  how  the  robins  shout  and  sing. 
As  if  to  hail  their  infant  King  I 
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I  will  alight  at  yonder  spring 
To  wash  his  little  coat. 


JOSEPH. 


And  I  will  hobble  well  the  ass, 
Lest,  being  loose  upon  the  grass, 
He  should  escape  ;  for,  by  the  mass, 
He 's  nimble  as  a  goat. 

Here  Mabt  shciU  alight  and  go  to  the  ipring* 

MART. 

0  Joseph  I  I  am  much  afraid, 

For  men  are  sleeping;  in  the  shade  ; 

1  fear  that  we  shall  be  waylaid, 
And  robbed  and  beaten  sore  I 

Here  a  band  qf  robbers  ahall  be  tteen  sleeping^  two 
qfwhom  shcUl  rise  and  come  forward. 

DUMACHUS. 

Cock's  soul  I  deliver  up  your  gold  I 

JOSEPH. 

I  pray  you.  Sirs,  let  go  your  hold  t 
You  see  that  I  am  weak  and  old, 
Of  wealth  I  have  no  store. 

DUMACHU8. 

Give  np  your  money  I 

TITUS. 

Prithee  cease. 
Let  these  people  go  in  peace. 

DUMACHUS. 

First  let  them  pay  for  their  release, 
And  then  go  on  their  way. 

TITUS. 

These  forty  groats  I  give  in  fee, 
If  thou  wilt  only  silent  be. 

MART. 

May  God  be  merciful  to  th^e 
Upon  the  Judgment  Day  I 

JESl'H. 

When  thirty  years  shall  have  gone  by, 

I  at  Jerusalem  shall  die, 

By  Jewish  hands  exalted  high 

On  the  accurst^d  tree. 
Then  on  my  right  and  my  left  side. 
These  thieves  shall  both  be  crucifiud. 


And  Titus  thenceforth  shall  abide 
In  paradise  with  me. 

Here  a  great  rumor  qf  trumpets  and  kontM^  ISht 
the  noise  qfa  king  with  hu  army,  arndtkerob- 
bers  shall  takejiight* 


VI.   THE  SLAUGHTEE  OF  THE  OfHOCBSTS. 

KINO  HEROD. 

Potz-tausend  I    Himmel- sacrament  I 
Filled  am  I  with  great  wonderment 

At  this  unwelcome  news  ! 
Am  I  not  Herod  ?    Who  shall  dare 
My  crown  to  take,  my  sceptre  bear. 

As  king  among  the  Jews  ? 

Here  he  shall  stride  up  and  down  andjlamriak 

his  sword. 

What  ho  I    I  fain  would  drink  a  can 
Of  the  strong  wine  of  Canaan  I 

The  wine  of  Helbon  brine 
I  purchased  at  the  Fair  of  Tyre, 
As  red  as  blood,  as  hot  as  fire, 

And  fit  for  any  king  I 

He  quaffs  great  goblets  of  wine. 

Now  at  the  window  will  I  stand, 
While  in  the  street  the  arm^  band 

The  little  children  slay  ; 
The  babe  just  bom  in  Bethlehem 
Will  surely  slaughtered  be  with  them. 

Nor  live  another  day  I 

Here  a  voice  qf  lamentation  shall  be  heard  in  tUe 

street. 

RACHEL. 

O  wicked  king  I    O  cruel  speed  I 
To  do  this  most  unrighteous  deed  I 
My  children  all  are  slain  I 

HEROD. 

Ho  seneschal !  another  cup  I 
With  wine  of  Sorek  fill  it  up  I 
I  would  a  bumper  drain  ! 

RAHAB. 

May  maledictions  fall  and  blast 
Thyself  and  lineage,  to  the  last 
Of  all  thy  kith  and  kin  I 

HEROD. 

Another  goblet  t  quick  !  and  stir 
PomecT&nate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
I       And  calamus  therein  I 
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80LDISRS,  in  the  ttreet. 

Give  up  thy  child  into  our  hands  I 

It  is  King  Herod  who  conimandB 

That  he  should  thus  be  slain  I 

THE  KUBSE  MSDUSA. 

O  monstrous  men  I     What  have  ye  done  I 
It  is  King  Herod's  only  son 
That  ye  have  cleft  in  twain  ! 

HEBOD. 

Ah,  luckless  day  I     What  words  of  fear 
Are  these  that  smite  npon  my  ear 

With  such  a  doleful  sound  I 
What  torments  rack  my  heart  and  head  I 
Would  I  were  dead  I  would  I  were  dead. 

And  buried  in  the  g^und  t 

Iff  fails  down  and  writhes  as  though  eaten  by 
worms.  Hell  opens,  and  Satam  and  AsTA- 
ROTH  comefortk,  and  drag  him  down. 

VII.      JESUS    AT    PLAT   WITH   HIS    SCHOOL- 
MATES. 

JESTS. 

The  shower  is  over.     Let  us  plaT* 
And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  day, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 

JUDAS. 

See,  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  the  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide  ! 

Thry  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  channds^  and 
form  little  pools.  Jesus  makes  twelve  sparrows 
of  clay,  and  the  other  boys  do  the  same. 

JESUS. 

Look  !  look  how  prettily  I  make 
These  little  sparrows  by  the  lake 

Bend  down  their  necks  and  drink  ! 
Now  will  I  make  them  sing  and  soar 
So  far,  they  shall  return  no  more 

Unto  this  river's  brink. 

JUDAS. 

That  canst  thou  not !     They  are  but  clay, 
They  cannot  sing,  nor  fly  away 
Above  the  meadow  lands  I 

JESUS. 

Fly,  fly  I  ye  sparrows  I  you  are  free  I 
And  while  you  live,  remember  me, 
Who  made  you  with  my  hands. 

Here  Jesus  shall  clap  his  hands^  and  the  spar- 
rows  shcdljiy  away^  chirruping. 


fUDAS. 

Thou  art  a  sorcerer,  I  know  ; 
Oft  has  my  mother  told  me  so, 
I  will  not  play  with  thee  I 

He  strikes  Jesub  in  ike  right  side. 


Ah,  Judas  I  thoa  bast  smote  my  side. 
And  when  I  shall  be  cmoified. 
There  shall  I  piercM  be  I 

Here  Joseph  shall  come  in  and  say: 


Te  wicked  boys  I  why  do  ye  play, 
And  break  the  holy  Sabbath  day  ? 
What,  think  ye,  will  your  mothers  say 

To  see  you  in  such  plight  I 
In  such  a  sweat  and  such  a  heat, 
With  all  that  mud  upon  your  feet  I 
There 's  not  a  beggar  in  the  street 

Makes  such  a  sony  sight  I 


Vm.      THE  VILLAOB  SCHOOL. 

The  Rabbi  Bbk  Israel,  sittina  on  a  high  stool, 
with  a  long  beard,  ana  a  rod  in  his  hamd. 

RABBI. 

I  am  the  Rabbi  Ben  Israel, 
Throughout  this  village  known  full  weU|. 
And,  as  my  scholars  idl  will  tell. 

Learned  in  things  divine  ; 
The  Cabala  and  lalmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  prophets  prize  I  more, 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore. 

But  Mishna  is  strong  wine. 

My  fame  extends  from  West  to  East, 
And  always,  at  the  Pnrim  feast, 
I  am  as  drunk  as  any  beast 

That  wallows  in  his  sty  ; 
The  wine  it  so  elateth  me. 
That  I  no  difference  can  see 
Between  "  Accursed  Haman  be  1" 

And  <<  Blessed  be  Mordecai  I  ** 

Come  hither,  Judas  Iscaiiot ; 
Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  Book  or  not. 
Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night  ? 

JUDAS. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Book^  it  saith 
The  dogs  howl,  when  with  iey  breath 
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Great  Sammael,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Takes  through  the  town  his  flight  I 

BABBI. 

Well,  boy  I  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise, 
When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  full  of 

eyes. 
Comes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies. 
What  doth  he  to  the  wight  ? 

JUDAS. 

He  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall. 
Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fall 
Into  his  mouth  a  drop  of  g^ll. 
And  so  he  turneth  white. 

RABBI. 

And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  may  be, 
That  quite  across  the  world  do  nee. 
And  are  not  heard  by  men  ? 

JUDAS. 

The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  heaven's  dome. 
The  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Rome, 
The  Voice  of  a  Soul  that  goeth  home, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Rain  I 

BABBI. 

Right  are  thine  answers  every  one  I 
Now  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
Let  us  see  how  thy  tapk  is  done  ; 
Canst  thou  thy  letters  say  ? 

JESUS. 

Aleph. 

BABBI. 

What  next  ?    Do  not  stop  yet  t 
Go  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 
Come,  Aleph,  Beth  ;  dost  thou  forget  ? 
Cock's  soul  I  thou  'dst  rather  play  I 

JESUS. 

What  Aleph  means  I  fain  would  know. 
Before  I  any  farther  go  ! 

RABBI. 

Oh,  by  Saint  Peter  !  wouldst  thou  so  ? 

Come  liithcr,  boy,  to  me. 
As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  Crod, 
So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 

And  punished  shalt  thou  be  ! 

//erf  Rabbi  Ben  Israel  shall  l{ft  up  his  rod  to 
strike  Jesi's,  and  his  right  arm  shall  be  par- 
alyzed. 


IX.     CROWNED  WITH  FIX>WEB8. 

J118U8  sitting  among  his  playmates  nrowmd  wkk 
Jlowers  as  their  King, 

BOT8. 

We  spread  our  garments  on  the  mmoA  1 
With  fragrant  flowers  thy  head  is  oiowned 
While  like  a  guard  we  stand  around. 

And  hail  thee  as  our  King  I 
Thou  art  the  new  King  of  the  Jews  I 
Nor  let  the  passers-by  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage  which  men  nse 

To  majesty  to  bring. 

Here  a  traveUer  shcUl  go  by,  and  the  boyt  sAof 
lap  hold  qfhis  garments  and  «ay.* 

BOTS. 

Come  hither  t  and  all  reverence  paj 
Unto  our  monarch,  crowned  to-day  I 
Then  go  rejoicing  on  your  way. 
In  ail  prosperity  I 

TRATSIXEB. 

Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  his  diadem 
The  yellow  crocus  for  the  gem 
Of  his  authority  I 

He  passes  by  ;  and  others  come  in,  beariwg  oa  a 
litter  a  sick  child, 

BOYS. 

Set  down  the  litter  and  draw  near  1 
The  King  of  Bethlehem  is  here  ! 
What  ails  the  child,  who  seems  to  fear 
That  we  shall  do  him  harm  ? 

THE  BEABEBS. 

He  climbed  up  to  the  robin's  nest, 
And  out  there  darted,  from  his  rest^ 
A  serpent  with  a  crimson  crest, 
Ana  stung  him  in  the  arm. 

JESUS. 

Bruig  him  to  me,  and  let  me  feel 

The  wounded  place  ;  my  touch  can  heal 

The  sting  of  serpents,  and  can  steal 

The  poison  from  the  bite  I 
He  touches  the.  trounc/,  and  the  boy  begins  to 
Cease  to  lament !  I  can  foresee 
That  thou  hereafter  known  shalt  be. 
Among  the  men  who  follow  me, 

As  Simon  the  Canaanite  1 
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EPILOGUK. 


In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  he  represented  another  play, 
Of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
Beginning  directly  after  Nones  I 
At  the  close  of  which  we  shall  accord, 
By  way  of  henison  and  reward, 
The  sight  of  a  holy  Martyr's  bones  I 


IV 


THE   ROAD   TO   HIRSCHAU 

Pkince  Uknst  and  EIlsie,  with  their  attendanU 

on  horseback, 

ELSIE. 

Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to 
the  distant  city,  impatiently  bearing 

Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love 
and  of  hate,  of  doing  and  daring  I 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  seolian  harp  of 
many  a  joyous  strain. 

But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  per- 
petual wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain. 

ELSIE. 

Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart 
that  aches  and  bleeds  with  the  stigma 

Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ, 
and  can  comprehend  its  dark  enigma. 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

Man  is  selfish,  and  seeketh  pleasure  with 
little  care  of  what  may  betide. 

Else  why  am  I  travelling  here  beside  thee, 
a  demon  that  rides  by  an  angel's 
side? 

ELSIE. 

All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the 
great  dog  under  the  creaking  wain 

Hangs  his  head  in  the  lazy  heat,  while  on- 
ward the  horses  toil  and  strain. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Now  they  stop  at  the  wayside  inn,  and  the 

wagoner  laughs  with  the  landlord's 

daughter. 
While  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses 

distend   their    leathern    sides   with 

water. 


All  through  life  there  are  wayside  inns, 
where  man  may  refresh  his  soul  with 
love  ; 

Even  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at 
rivulets  fed  by  springs  from  above. 


FSnf  CB  HENRT. 

Yonder,  where  rises  the  cross  of  stone,  our 
journey  along  the  highway  ends. 

And  over  the  fields,  by  a  bndle  path,  down 
into  the  broad  green  valley  de- 
scends. 

ELSIE. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  leave  behind  the  beaten 
road  with  its  dust  and  heat ; 

The  air  will  be  sweeter  far,  and  the  turf 
will    be  aofter    under  our   horses' 
feet 
They  turn  down  a  green  lane. 


Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws, 
and  the  valley  stretching  for  miles 
below 

Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees,  as  if 
just  covered  with  lightest  snow. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Over  our  heads  a  white  cascade  is  gleam- 
ing aeainst  the  distant  hill ; 

We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  but  it 
hangs  like  a  banner  when  winds  are 
still. 

ELsns. 

Damp  and  cool  is  this  deep  ravine,  and 
cool  the  sound  of  the  brook  by  our 
side  I 

What  is  this  castle  that  rises  above  us,  and 
lords  it  over  a  land  so  wide  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Counts  of  Calva  ;  well 
have  I  known  these  scenes  of  old. 

Well  I  remember  each  tower  and  turret, 
remember  the  brooklet,  the  wood, 
and  the  wold. 

ELSIE. 

Hark  !  from  the  little  village  below  us  the 

bells  of  the  church  are  ringing  for 

rain  I 
Priests  and    peasants  in  long  procession 

come  forth  and  kneel  on  the  arid 

plain. 
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PRINCE  HKVBT. 

They  have  not  long  to  wait,  for  I  see  in 
the  south  uprising  a  little  cloud, 

That  before  the  sun  shall  be  set  will  cover 
the  sky  above  us  as  with  a  shroud. 
They  pass  on, 

THE  CONVENT  OF   HIR8CHAU  IN  THE  BLACK 

FOREST. 

The  Convent  cellar.     Friar  Claus  comts  in 
with  a  light  and  a  basket  qf  empty, /iagons, 

FRIAR  CLAUS. 

I  always  enter  this  sacred  place 

With  a  thoughtful,  solemn,  and  reverent 

pace, 
Pausing  long  enough  on  each  stair 
To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer, 
And  a  benediction  on  the  vines 
That    produce     these    various    sorts    of 

wines  I 
For  my  part,  I  am  well  content 
That  we  have  g^t  through  with  the  tedious 

Lent! 
Fasting  is  all  very  well  for  those 
Who  have  to  contend  with  invisible  foes  ;    • 
But  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not  agree 
With  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  like  me. 
Who  am  not  of  that  nervous  and  meagre 

kind, 
That  are  always  distressed  in   body  and 

mind  I 
And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 
To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood, 
Dwelling  forever  nnderg^und, 
Silent,  contemplative,  round  and  sound  ; 
Each  one  old,  and  brown  with  mould, 
But  filled   to  the   lips  with  the   aridor  of 

youth, 
With  the  latent  power  and  love  of  truth. 
And  with  virtues  fervent  and  manifold. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  Easter-tide 
When  buds  are  swelling  on  every  side. 
And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine. 
Then  in  all  cellars,  far  and  wide, 
The  oldest  as  well  as  the  newest  wine 
Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment, 
With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent 
At  being  so  long  in  darkness  pent, 
And  fain  would  burst  from  its  sombre  tun 
To  bask  on  the  liillside  in  the  sun  ; 
As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars. 
The  tumult  of  half-subdued  desires 


For  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 

Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind  1 

And  now  that  we  have  lived  throagh  Lea^ 

My  duty  it  is,  as  often  before, 

To  open  awhile  the  prison-door, 

And  give  these  restless  spirits  vent. 

Now  here  is  a  cask  that  stands  alone. 
And  has  stood  a  hundred  years  or  moie^ 
Its  beard  of  cobwebs,  long  and  hoar, 
Trailing  and  sweeping  along  the  floor. 
Like  Barbarossa,  who  sits  in  his  oare. 
Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate,  and  grave, 
Till  his  beard  has  grown  through  the  taUe 

of  stone  ! 
It  is  of  the  quick  and  not  of  the  dead  I 
In  its  veins  the  blood  is  hot  and  red* 
And  a  heart  still  beats  in  those  riba  of  oak 
That  time  may  have  tamed,  but  has  not 

broke  1 
It  comes  from  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 
Is  one  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine, 
And  costs  some  hundred  florins  the  ohm  ; 
But  that  I  do  not  consider  dear, 
When  I  remember  that  every  year 
Four  butts  are  sent  to  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
And  whenever  a  goblet  thereof  I  drain. 
The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my  btmin : 

At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 
At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 
And  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  Stein, 
Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine  I 

They  are  all  good  wines,  and  better  far 
Than  those  of  the  Neckar,  or  those  of  the 

Ahr. 
In  particular,  Wiirzburg  well  may  boast 
Of  its  blessed  wine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Which  of  all  wines  I  like  the  most. 
This  I  shall  draw  for  the  Abbot's  drink- 
ing, 
Who  seems  to  be  much  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing. 

Fills  a, flagon. 

Ah  I  how  the  streamlet  laughs  and  sings  I 
What  a  delicious  fragrance  springs 
From  the  deep  Hagon,  while  it  filu, 
As  of  hyacinths  and  daffodils  ! 
Between  this  cask  and  the  Abbot's  lips 
Many  have  been  the  sips  and  slips  ; 
Many  have  been  the  draughts  of  wine. 
On  their  way  to  his,  that  have  stopped  at 

mine  ; 
And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
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For  a  deep  draught  oat  of  his  silver  tan- 
kard, 

When  it  should  have  been  busy  with  other 
affairs, 

Less  with  its  longings  and  more  with  its 
prayers. 

But  now  there  is  no  such  awkward  con- 
dition, 

Xo  danger  of  death  and  eternal  perdition  ; 

So  here 's  to  the  Abbot  and  Brothers  all. 

Who  dwell  in  this  convent  of  Peter  and 
Paul ! 

He  drinks. 

0  cordial  delicious  !     O  soother  of  pain  I 
It  flashes  like  sunshine  into  my  brain  ! 

A  benison  rest  on  the  Bishop  who  sends 
Such  a  f  udder  of  wine  as  this  to  his  friends  I 
And  now  a  flagon  for  such  as  may  ask 
A  dniught  from  the  noble  Bacharach  cask. 
And  I  will  be  g^ne,  though  I  know  full  well 
The  cellar 's  a  cheerfuller  place  than  the 

cell. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and  good, 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood  ; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be  ; 
But  within,  what  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest  I 
What  a  seething  and    simmering  in   his 

bre:ist ! 
As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 
Would  burst  his  belt  of  oak  apart  I 
Let  me  unloose  this  button  of  wood, 
And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mood. 

Sets  it  running. 
Sec  !  how  its  currents  gleam  and  shine. 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autumn  sunsets  on  the  Rhine, 
Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews  ; 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  were  stained  with  tbe 

blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years  back. 
Was  tiken  and  crucitied  by  the  Jews, 
In  th:it  ancient  town  of  Bacharach  ; 
I*er(lition  upon  those  infidel  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach  I 
The  beautiful  town,  that  gives  us  wine 
With  the  fragrant  odor  oi  Muscadine  I 

1  should  deem  it  wrong  to  let  this  pass 
Without  first  touching  my  lips  to  the  glass. 
For  here  in  the  midst  of  the  current  I  stand 
Like  the  stone  Pfalz  in  the  midst  of   the 

river, 
Taking  toll  upon  either  hand. 
And  much  more  grateful  to  the  giver. 

He  drinks. 


Here,  now,  is  a  very  inferior  kind, 
Such  as  in  any  town  you  may  find. 
Such  as  one  might  imag^e  would  suit 
The  rascal  who  drank  wine  out  of  a  boot. 
And,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  crime. 
For  he  won  thereby  Dorf  Htiffelsheim. 
A  jolly  old  toper  I  who  at  a  pull 
Coold  drink  a  postilion's  jack-boot  full. 
And  ask  with  a  langfa,  when   that  was 

done, 
If  the  fellow  had  left  the  other  one  I 
This  wine  is  as  good  as  we  can  a£Ford 
To  the  friars,  who  sit  at  the  lower  board. 
And  cannot  distinguish  bad  from  good. 
And  are  far  better  off  than  if  they  could, 
Being  rather  the  rude  disciples  of  beer 
Than  of  anything  more  refined  and  dear  I 
Fills  thejlagon  and  departs, 

THE  SCRIPTORIUM. 
Friar  Pacificus  transcribing  and  illuminating, 

TRIAR  PAGUnCCS. 

It  is  growing  dark  I    Yet  one  line  more. 
And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  o'er. 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 
fire  I  that  awful  name  record. 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men. 
Let  me  pause  awhile,  and  wash  my  pen  ; 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  be 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery  I 

Thus  have  I  labored  on  and  on. 

Nearly  throngh  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 

Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 

That  Christ  himself  perhaps  has  kissed, 

Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  I 

It  has  a  very  awful  look. 

As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 

Ah  me  I  when  I  think  of  that  vision  divine, 

Think  of  writing  it,  line  by  line, 

I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse. 

Like  the  trump  of  doom,  in  the  cloung 

verse  I 
God  forgive  me  I  if  ever  I 
Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy, 
Lest  my  part  too  should  be  taken  away 
From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Jndgmeot 

Day. 
This  is  well  written,  though  I  say  it ! 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  display  it 
In  open  day,  on  the  selfsame  shelf 
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With  the  writings  of  St.  Thecla  herself. 
Or  of  Tbeodosius,  who  of  old 
Wrote  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  g^ld  I 
That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder, 
Without  a  single  blot  or  blunder, 
Would   not    bear    away   the    palm    from 

mine, 
If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  line. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter  I 

Saint  Ulric  himself  never  made  a  better  I 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 

Down  to  ^e  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail  I 

And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over. 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cover, 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 

God  forgive  me  !  I  seem  to  feel 

A  certain  satisfaction  steal 

Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  brain, 

As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 

Tes,  1  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  thy  Word, 

Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain  ; 

Take  it,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  thee  I 

He  looks  from  the  window. 
How   sweet    the    air  is  I      How    fair  the 

scene  I 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves  I 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eaves  ! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest ; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and 

breast. 
And  will  sketch   her    thns,  in   her    quiet 

nook, 
For  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  book. 

He  tncJcet  a  sketch. 
1  can  see  no  more.     Through  the  valley 

yonder 
A  shower  is  passing  ;  I  hear  the  thunder 
Mutter  its  curses  in  the  air, 
The  devil's  own  and  only  prayer  I 
The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain. 
And,  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 
Hithcrward  rides  a  gallant  train. 
They  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait. 
But  hurry  in  at  the  convent  gate. 
What  a  fair  lady  !  and  beside  her 
What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider  I 
Now  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight ; 
They  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
I  will  go  down  to  the  corridor. 


And  try  to  see  that  face  onoe  more  ; 

It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  beantiliil 

Saint, 
Or  for  one  of  the  Maries  I  ahmll  paint. 

Goes  out. 


THE  CLOI8TEB8. 

The  Abbot  Eknxstus  pacing  to  amd/W' 

ABBOT. 

Slowly,  slowly  np  the  wall 
Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  duida  ; 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displinred. 
Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere. 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  cloudsy 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
Paint  the  dusky  windows  red  ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest, 
Underneath  and  overhead. 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan. 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  many 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  walL 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire  ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 
Enter  Prince  Hskbt. 

PBINCE  HBMBT. 

Christ  is  arisen  I 

ABBOT. 

Amen  I    He  is  arisen  I 

His  peace  be  with  you  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Here  it  reigns  forever  1 
The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  onderstand- 

Reigns  in  these  cloisters  and  these  oorri* 

dors. 
Are  you  Emestus,  Abbot  of  the  cooTent  ? 


I  am. 


ABBOT. 


PRINCE  HENBT. 


And  I  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheoeck, 
Who  crave  your  hospitality  to-night. 
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ABBOT. 

Yoa    are  thrice  welcome   to  oar   humble 

walls. 
You  do  us  honor  ;  and  we  shall  requite  it, 
I  fear,  but  poorly,  entertaining  you 
With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  convent 

wine, 
The  remnants  of  our  Easter  holidays. 

PRINCB  HEMBT. 

How  fares  it  with  the  holy  monks  of  Hir- 

schau  ? 
Are  all  things  well  with  them  ? 

ABBOT. 

All  things  are  well. 

PRINCE  HEKBT. 

A  noble  convent  f     I  have  known  it  long 
By  the  report  of  travellers.     I  now  see 
Their  commendations  lag  behind  the  truth. 
You  lie  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold 
As  in  a  nest  :  and  the  still  river,  gliding 
Along  its  bed,  is  like  an  admonition 
How  all  things  pass.     Your  lands  are  rich 

and  ample. 
And  your  revenues  large.    God's  benedic- 
tion 
Rests  on  your  convent. 

ABBOT. 

By  oar  charities 
We  strive  to  merit  it.     Our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, 
When  Pie  departed,  left  us  in  his  will, 
As  our  best  legacy  on  earth,  the  poor  I 
These  we  have  always  with  us  ;   had   we 

not, 
Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are  these 
stones. 

PRINCE    HENRT. 

I  f  I  remember  right,  the  Counts  of  Calva 
Founded  your  convent. 

ABBOT. 

Even  as  yoa  say. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

And,  if  I  err  not,  it  is  very  old. 

ABBOT. 

Within  these  cloisters  lie  already  buried 
Twelve    holy    Abbots.       Underneath   the 
flags 


On  which   we  stand,  the  Abbot  William 

lies, 
Of  blessed  memory. 

PRINCE  RSNRT. 

And  whose  tomb  is  that. 
Which  bears  the  brass  escutcheon  ? 

ABBOT. 

A  benefactor's. 
Conrad,  a  Count  of  Calva,  he  who  stood 
Godfather  to  our  bells. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Your  monks  are  learned 
And  holy  men,  I  trust 

ABBOT. 

There  are  among  them 
Learned  and  holy  men.    Yet  in  this  age 
We  need  another  Hildebrand,  to  shake 
And  purify  us  like  a  mirhty  wind. 
The  world  is  wicked,  and  sometimes  I  won- 
der 
God  does  not   lose  his   patience  with   it 

wholly. 
And  shatter  it  like  glass  I    Even  here,  at 

times. 
Within  these  walla,  where  all  should  be  at 

peace, 
I  have  my  trials.    Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it. 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 
Ashes  are  on  my  head,  and  on  my  lips 
Sackcloth,  and  in  my  breast  a  heaviness 
And  weariness  of  life,  that  makes  me  ready 
To  say  to  the  dead  Abbots  under  us, 
**  Make  room  for  me  ! "    Only  I  see  the 

dusk 
Of  evening  twilight  coming,  and  have  not 
Completea  half  my  task  ;  and  so  at  times 
The  thought  of  my  shortcomings  in  this 

life 
Falla  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

We  must  all  die,  and  not  the  old  alone  ; 
The  young  have  no  exemption  hrom  that 
doom. 

ABBOT. 

Ah,  yes !  the  young  may  die,  but  the  old 

must  I 
That  is  the  difference. 
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rHIN(*K  HRNKT. 

I  bnve  heard  tiiiicli  laud 
Of  your  transcriben.     Your  Scriptorium 
In  famoufl  anioni;  all  ;  your  iiuiiniM'ripU 
PraiMrd  fur  their  beauty  aud   thvir  excel- 
lence. 

AIIIM>T. 

That  in  indeed  our  bcMuit.      If  you  desire 

it. 
You  nhall   U'hoM    t)M*se   treasure!.     And 

meanwhile 
Shall  the  KefectorariuN  liestow 
Your  hones  and  att«.*ndaiits  for  the  nij^ht. 

TKrjf  ffo  tn.      Tkr    X'tsjirr-fieil  rinijt. 


TIIK   CIIArKL. 

Vet  peri  ;  aftrr  wktrh  thf  mnnkt  rttir*^  a  rhori%trr 
Uaaing  an  vlti  monk  uKu  la  Uind. 

PRIVR   HKNKT. 

They  are  all  pme,  save  one  who  linjvvn, 
Absorl»e<l  in  deep  and  silent  prayer. 
As  if  his  heart  could  finil  no  rest. 
At  times  he  heats  his  hravin^  Im'iiKt 
With  clenched  and  cunviiUi\c  tinp*r«, 
Then  lift*  them  tn'mhliuf*  in  the  air. 
A  chorister,  with  ^nldm  luiir, 
(luides  hitlH'rwanl  hLs  hea%-y  |iace. 
(^an  it  be  so  ?     Or  dues  mv  si^ht 
I>ec«'ive  me  in  the  uni*«>rtiun  lif^ht  ? 
Ah  no  I     I  recoj^iize  that  fan*. 
ThiHiph  Time  h:is  toiichrd  it  in  bin  tlicfht. 
And  clumj^'d  thr  auburn  hair  to  white. 
It  i«  (*iiuiit  llu|^  of  tlie  Khiiie, 
Thr  di*.vilirst  fiN'  i»f  all  <Mir  mcc. 
And  hateful  unto  nii'  and  mine  ! 

Tiir  ni.i.%ii  NiiMK. 

Who  is  it  that  doth  stanil  so  near 
Ilia  whispered  wunls  I  almo<«t  hear? 

I  am  Prince  Ilrtiry  nf  llnlieneck. 
Ami  y«*u,  <*«Hint  llupi  nf  thr  Khine  I 
I  kmiw  ymi.  and  1  M*e  the  MMr, 
The  liraml  ii|miu  four  r*rthi'ail,  »hine 
And  ifdden  like  a  lialrful  wtar  ! 

rnr  i«i  i^i«  mii!«s 

Count  llupi  «ini*f,  liut  niiw  th«*  wreck 
Of  what  1  waa.     O  lluhrunk  ! 


The  passionate  will,  CIm 
That  bore  me  headloDf  cia  way  patK 
Stumbh'd  and  staggered  iuCo  twm 
And  failed  nie  in  mv  nad  cmiwat 
As  II  tin*d  steed  some  eTiJ^ioer» 
Alone  u|Nm  a  desolate  moor, 
lk>wilden*d,  loat,  deserted,  Uiad, 
And  hearing  loud  and  clow 
The  oVrtaking  stepi  of  hia 
l*hen  suddenly  from  the  dark 
A  Toice  that  called  me  by  wny 
And  saitl  to  me,  **  KdctI  don 
Aud  so  my  terror  pasted  awaj, 
Passtnl  utterly  away  forever. 
Contrition,  iNMiitence,  remorae. 
Came  on  me,  with  o'erwhrlmiai^  fi 
A  hope,  a  lun^jing,  an  endearcM*, 
liy  days  of  |icnaiice  and  ni^lrtJi  off 
To  f nistrate  and  defeat  despair  I 
Calm,  di*ep,  aud  still  is  nom  tnj 
With  tranquil  waters  ore 
A  lake  whose  unseen  fouo! 
Where  once  the  liot  toI  _ 

.\nd  vou,  (>  Prince  of  Ilobeoeek  I 
Have  known  me  in  that  earlier 
.\  man  of  violence  and  crime, 
Whctse  passions  brooked 
IWholil  mi*  now,  in  gentler 
<  >ne  of  this  holy  brotherhood, 
(•ive  me  I'our  hand  ;  here  let  mm 
Make  your  renrnacbes  sharp  as 
Snurn  me,  ana  smite  me  on  each 
No  violem^e  can  harm  the  meck» 
Till* re  is  no  wound  Christ 
Yi*^  ;  lift  your  princely 
Krvenge,  if  *t  is  rrvenge  y^.^  — «.  ^ 
Then  pardon  me,  for  Jesas*  sake  I 

raisrra  wanT. 

Arise,  Cmint  Hugo  !  let  thciw  he 
No  further  strife  mtrrnmttj 
iWtwefu  us  twain  ;  we  both  haw 
T«H<  nukh  in  act,  t«Mi  wfoCh  IB 
Knuii  the  lii>;:inning  have  we 
In  tirrce. defiant  attitude. 
K.afh  thoughtless  of  the  other* 
.\nil  fach  H'liant  on  his  might. 
Hut  now  our  s4iuU  air  more  sal 
'rill*  h:iiiil  i>f  (mhI.  ami  not  ia 
l!.-v^  Imih  lir«l  \m  with  the  fiiv  off 
I^'t  u«  kiiitl  down  and  side  hj 
Tniv.  till  our  rouIs  are  porifted. 
Ami  {Kinion  will  not  be  deaied  f 

7Vy 
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THE     REFECTORY. 

Gaudiolum  of  Monks  at  midnight,     LuoiFER 
disguised  as  a  Friar, 

FRlAB  PAUL  sings, 

Ave  f  color  yini  dari, 
Dulcis  potus,  non  amari, 
Tua  nos  inebriari 
Dig^eris  potentia  I 

FRIAR  CUTHBBRT. 

Not  so  much  noise,  my  worthy  fr^res, 
You  '11  disturb  the  Abbot  at  his  prayers. 

FRIAR  PAUL  sings, 

O  !  quam  placens  in  colore  I 
O  !  quam  fragrans  in  odore  ! 
O  !  quam  sapidum  in  ore  1 
Dulce  linguse  vinculum  I 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

I  should  think  your  tongue  had  broken  its 
chain  f 

FRIAR  PAUL  sings, 

Felix  venter  quem  intrabia  ! 
Felix  guttur  quod  rigabia  ! 
Felix  OS  quod  tu  lavabis  ! 
£t  beata  labia  f 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

Peace  !  I  say,  peace  ! 
Will  you  never  cease  I 
You  will  rouse  up  the  Abbot,  I  tell  yea 
again  ! 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

No  danger  I  to-night  he  will  let  us  alone, 
As  I  happen  to  know  he  has  guests  of  his 
own. 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

Who  are  they  ? 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

A  German  Prince  and  his  train, 
Who  arrived  here  just  before  the  rain. 
There  is  with  liini  a  damsel  fair  to  see, 
As  slender  and  graceful  as  a  reed  I 
When  she  alighted  from  her  steed, 
It    seemed  like  a  blossom  blown  from  a 
tree. 


FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 


None  of  your  pale-faced  girls  for  me  ! 
None  of  your  aamsels  of  high  degree  I 


FRIAR  JOHN. 

Come,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your  peg ! 
But  do  not  drink  any  further,  I  beg  I 

FRIAR  PAUL,  sings. 

In  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  old, 
Crosier  of  wood 
And  bishop  of  gold ! 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

What  an  infernal  racket  and  riot  I 
Can  you  not  drink  yonr  wine  in  quiet  ? 
Why  fill  the  convent  with  such  scandals, 
As  if  we  were  so  many  drunken  Vandals  ? 

FRIAR  PAUL,  eontinuts. 

Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good 
To  crosier  ofgold 
And  bishop  of  wood  ! 

FRlAB  CUTHBERT. 

Well,  then,  since  yon  are  in  the  mood 
To  give  your  noisy  humors  vent, 
Sing  and  howl  to  your  heart's  content  1 

CHORUS  OF  MONKS. 

Funde  yinum,  funde  ! 
Tanquam  sint  fluminis  nnd». 
Nee  queras  unde, 
Sed  fundas  semper  abunde  I 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

What  is  the  name  of  yonder  friar. 

With  an  eye  that  glows  like  a  coal  of  fire. 

And  such  a  black  mass  of  tangled  hair  ? 

FRIAR  PAUL. 

He  who  is  sitting  there. 
With  a  rollicking. 
Devil  may  care. 
Free  and  easy  look  and  air. 
As  if  he  were  used  to  snch  feasting  and 
frolicking  ? 


The  same. 


FRIAB  JOHN. 
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FRIAR  PAUL. 

He 's  a  stranger.     You  had  better  ask  his 

name, 
And  where  he  is  g^ing  and  whence  he  came. 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Hallo  1  Sir  Friar  I 

FRIAR  PAUL. 

You  must  raise  your  voice  a  little  higher, 
He  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  you  say. 
Now,  try  again  !     He  is  looking  this  way. 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Hallo!  Sir  Friar, 

We  wish  to  inquire 

Whence  you  came,  and  where  you  are  go- 

ing,. 

And  anything  else  that  is  worth  the  know- 
ing. 

So  be  so  good  as  to  open  your  head. 

LUCIFER. 

I  am  a  Frenchman  born  and  bred, 

Going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

My  home 

Is  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys, 

Of  which,  very  like,  you  never  have  heard. 


Never  a  word  I 


MONKS. 


LUCIFER. 


You  must  know,  then,  it  is  in  the  diocese 

Called  the  Diocese  of  Vannes, 

In  the  province  of  Brittany. 

From  the  gray  rocks  of  Morbihan 

It  overlooks  the  angry  sea  ; 

The  very  sea-shore  where. 

In  his  great  despair, 

Abbot  Abelard  walked  to  and  fro, 

Filling  the  night  with  woe, 

And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seas 

The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise, 

Whilst  overhead 

The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  red 

As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within. 

Who  with  jovial  din 

Gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin  I 

Ha  !  that  is  a  convent  I  that  is  an  abbey  I 

Over  the  doors, 

None  of  your  death-heads  carved  in  wood. 

None    of    your    Saints  looking  pious  and 

good, 
None  of  your  Patriarchs  old  and  shabby  f 


But  the  heads  and  tusks  of  boars, 

And  the  cells 

Hung  all  round  with  the  fells 

Of  the  fallow-deer. 

And  then  what  cheer ! 

What  jolly,  fat  friars, 

Sitting  round  the  great,  roaring  fireiy 

Roarine  louder  than  they, 

With  their  strong  wines, 

And  their  concubines. 

And  never  a  bell. 

With  its  swagger  and  swell, 

Calling  you  up  with  a  start  of  affright 

In  the  dead  of  night, 

To  send  you  grumbling  down  dark  stains 

To  mumole  your  prayers  ; 

But  the  cheery  crow 

Of  cooks  in  the  yard  below. 

After  daybreak,  an  hour  or  so^ 

And  the  barking  of  deep-mouthed  Hrniymf, 

These  are  the  sounds 

That,  instead  of  bells,  salute  the  ear. 

And  then  all  day 

Up  and  away 

Through  the  forest,  hunting  the  deer  I 

Ah,  my  friends  1    I  'm  afraid  that  here 

You  are  a  little  too  pious,  a  little  too  tame^ 

And  the  more  is  the  shame. 

'T  is  the  greatesi  folly 

Not  to  be  jolly  ; 

That 's  what  I  think  I 

Come,  drink,  drink. 

Drink,  and  die  game  ! 

MONKS. 

And  your  Abbot  What  's-his-name  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Abelard  1 

MONKB. 

Did  he  drink  hard  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Oh,  no  !     Not  he  I 

He  was  a  dry  old  fellow. 

Without  juice  enough  to  get  thoroagUj 

mellow. 
There  he  stood, 

Lowering  at  us  in  sullen  mood, 
As  if  he  had  come  into  Brittanv 
Just  to  reform  our  brotherhood  ! 

A  roar  oflaugfUer, 
But  you  see 
It  never  would  do  I 
For  some  of  us  knew  a  thing  or  twot 
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In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildas  de  Khuys  ! 
For  instance,  the  great  ado 
With  old  Fulbert's  niece, 
The  young  and  lovely  Ueloise. 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Stop  there,  if  you  please. 

Till  we  drink  to  the  fair  Heloise. 

ALL,  drinking  and  shouting, 

Heloise  I     Heloise  ! 

The  Chapel-bell  tolls, 

LUCIFER,  Starting, 

What  is  that  bell  for  ?    Are  you  saoh  asses 
As  to  keep   up  the   fashion  of  midnight 
masses? 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

It  is  only  a  poor,  unfortunate  brother, 
Who  is  gifted  with  most  miraculous  powers 
Of  getting  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours, 
And,   by   way  of  penance  and  Christian 

meekness. 
Of  creeping  silently  out  of  his  cell 
To  take  a  pull  at  that  hideous  bell ; 
So  that  all  the  monks  who  are  lying  awake 
May  murmur  some  kind  of  prayer  for  his 

sake. 
And  adapted  to  his  peculiar  weakness ! 

FRIAR  JOHlf. 

From  frailty  and  fall  — 

ALL. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  all  I 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

And  before  the  bell  for  matins  sounds, 

He  takes  his  lantern,  and  goes  the  rounds, 

Flashing  it  into  our  sleepy  eyes, 

Merely  to  say  it  is  time  to  arise. 

Hut  enough  of  that.     Go  on,  if  you  please. 

With  your  story  about  St.  Gildas  de  Khuys. 

LUCIFER. 

Well,  it  finally  came  to  pass 

That,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  malice. 

One  Sunday  at  Mass 

We  put  some  poison  into  the  chalice. 

But,  either  by  accident  or  design, 

IVter  A  be  lard  kept  away 

From  the  chapel  that  day. 

And  a  |)oor  young  friar,  who  in  his  stead 

Drank  the  sacramental  wine. 


Fell  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  dead  ! 
But  look  I  do  you  see  at  the  window  there 
That  face,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  despair, 
That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pain  ? 


MONKS. 


Who?  where? 


LUCIFBR. 

As  I  spoke,  it  yanished  away  again. 


WBIAR  CUTHBERT. 

It  is  that  nefarious 

Siebald  the  Refectorarius. 

That  fellow  is  always  playing  the  scout, 

Creeping  and  peeping  and  prowling  about ; 

And  then  he  regales 

The  Abbpt  with  scandalous  tales. 

LUCIFER. 

A  spy  in  the  convent  ?    One  of  the  brothers 
Telling  scandalous  tales  of  the  others  ? 
Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  ! 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  that  pretty  sooUi 
In  a  way  he  should  rue  it. 

MOKK8. 

How  shall  we  do  it  ? 

LUCIFEB. 

Do  you,  brother  Paul, 

Creep  under  the  window,  close  to  the  wall, 

And  open  it  suddenly  when  I  call. 

Then  seize  the  villain  by  the  hair. 

And  hold  him  there. 

And  punish  him  soundly,  once  for  alL 


FBLAB  CUTHBERT. 

As  St.  Dunstan  of  old. 

We  are  told. 

Once  caught  the  Devil  by  the  nose  t 

LUCIFER. 

Ha  !  ha !  that  story  is  very  clever. 
But  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 
Quick  !  for  I  see  his  face  again 
Glaring  in  at  the  window-pane  ; 
Now  !  now  I  and  do  not  spare  your  blows. 

Fbiab  Paul  opens  the  window  suddenly^  and 
seizes  Siebald. 

They  beat  him. 

FRIAB  SIEBALD. 

Help !  help  !  are  yon  going  to  slay  me  ? 
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FHUH   PAtl. 

That  will  tvat'h  you  agmiii  to  U'tray  me  I 

riilAK  HIKHAUl. 

If  i*rvj  !  nipn*y  ! 

FRIAR  rAl'L,  ahoutimtf  ami  beating, 

Riini|Mis  belluruiu  lorum 
Vim  confer  Hmorum 
Morum  verurum  rurum 
Tu  pl«Mi  pol«>rum  I 

Lrrirr.H. 
Who  lUuuU  in  th«*  door  way  yonder, 
Stretehin)c  out  hi«  tn'mbhn^  hiuui, 
Ju»t  AA  AbeUrtl  usmhI  to  hIiumI, 
The  tliMh  of  hia  kern,  bUck  eyes 
Fureninnini;  the  thunder  ? 

TIIK   MiiNKH,  IN  ru*\fu*n*n. 

The  Abbot !  the  Abliut  ! 


He 


FHIAK  tl  THHKHT. 

And  i»hat  ifi  the  wonder  ! 
to  luire  taken  yim  by  HurpriBe. 


FHIAH   rHAMlS. 


Hide  the  f^^at  flapm 

From  the  eyes  uf  the  dragon  I 

KKIAK  riTHHKICT. 

Pull  the  bniwii  htMiil  over  voiir  faee  I 

_  « 

Thii  will  briu^  uii  iiitii  dingraee  I 

AHHifT. 

What  nieanii  thin  revel  and  ramu^r  ? 

Ii  thiii  a  tavern  and  driukinj^-hnii^e  ? 

Are  }«iu  Christian  nimikii, nr  heathen «leviU, 

T«i  |Mtlliite  tliN  riihVriit  with  %iiiir  n'Vel.i '.' 

Wi-n*  iVtt-r  l^anuiAn  ^till  u|Min  eurth. 

To  lie  •tliiN'ki-il  |iv  Kiii-h  unpMlly  mirth. 

lie   wiiiihl   write  ^imr  uaiii«*«.  with  |H'ii  uf 

K.ll. 
Ill  hi«  IUmiL  of  (Miiniirmh,  nnr  and  all  ! 
.\tt4\,  \iiu  ilniiikanU  !  tu  vi>tir  I'elU, 

-         ■  • 

\im1  \*rvi\  till  )iMi  hf.ir  the  iiiuIiii-In*IU  ; 
Yiiu,    Unit  III- r   KranriB,   ami    \uu,   Hrothrr 

I'aiil  ! 
Anil  a*  a  |irnaiii-r  mark  each  prayer 
With    the    lu-iiuri^e     ujmiu    \uur   nhuulden 

b*rr  ; 

Nuthiii)^  atmif^  fur  ^m^h  a  •ui 
liut  the  bilMHi  that  f(i||ii«i«  th**  ili*ii)ilinp 
Aiiil  tmi,  hnithvr  ('ulhlirrt,  cuuic  mth  iih' 
Aluuc  iiitu  the  •AcriBty  ^ 


Vou,  who  ahould  be  a  pu4«  to 

then. 
And  are  ten  times  worwr  t  Iub  m3\  Cht 
Kor  you  I  *ve  a  draught  tbmX  Imr 

brewing, 

You  ihall  do  a  penance  worth  th*  ^oiwl 
Away  to  yuur  prayera,  theo,  «mm  9miA 
I  womler  \\w  very  cooTent  wall 
Does  nut  crumble  and  cruah  jov  ia  ito  i^ 

THE   NUOIIBOaiKO    ICrXXKBT. 


Tkt  AuuKiw  Ikminoari>  »ittimg   muk 

tkr  mvomligki. 


lUMWnAmiK 
Tlie  ni^ht  is  silent,  the  wind  ia  ataU. 
The  uitMin  is  liM>kiiig  from  yonder  hill 
I  >iiwn  n|Min  eunvent^  and  grow,  aad 
The  rluuds  have  passwl  away  f itm 
l^*avin^  behind  them  no  sorrow fal 
( )nly  the  tender  and  (|uieC 
Of  one  whtMw*  heart  has  been 
pardon ! 


And  such  am  I.     My  soul  withia 
Was  dark  with  passion  and  aoilgd 
Hut  now  its  wuuiids  are  healed 
(iiine  are  the  angui»h,  the  terror. 
Fur  aeniMi  that  dekulate  land  of 
O'er  whiAc  burning  sands  1  was 

A  winil  fniiii  heaven  began  to  blow ; 
Ami  all  my  lieiii|;  trembled  and 
As  the  leuves  of  the  tree,  or  lh« 

the  tiehl. 
And  I  was  healed,  as  the  sick  ar* 
When  fanned  bv  the  leavca  of   |ha   Hah 

liouk! 


Ah  thiiii  sittest  in  the  motmlighl 
It^  y^\iiT\  tliNitling  thy  gtildro  ' 

AihI  the  oiilv  dtirknesii  that  « 

In  the  huuMte«l  climbers  of  ihiaa 
I  feel  mv  siiul  drawn  unto  ibec. 
strangely,    and   strtmgly, 

iiitire, 
A«  tti  fiuf<  I  liave  known  and  lortd 
Ki>r  evi-rv  ftiiul  i«  akm  tu  me 
That  flwelU  in  the  laud  cif  mytlery  I 
I  .1111  the  \jkA\  Irmingard. 
I(i>rn  uf  a  imMr  rare  and  naaa*  I 
M.iiiv  a  tt.iiiilrrinf;  Suabtaa  hard» 
WhuM>  life  wa«  dreary,  and  Hrah,  _ 
Mas  fuiiiid  through  me  tha  way  to 
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Brief  and  bright  were  those  days,  and  the 

night 
Which  followed  was  full  of  a  lurid  light. 
Love,  that  of  every  woman's  heart 
Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part, 
That  is  to  her,  in  Nature's  plan. 
More  than  ambition  is  to  man. 
Her  light,  her  life,  her  very  breath. 
With  no  alternative  but  death, 
Found  me  a  maiden  soft  and  young, 
Just  from  the  convent's  cloistered  school, 
And  seated  on  my  lowly  stool, 
Attentive  while  the  minstrels  sung. 

Gallant,  graceful,  gentle,  tall. 

Fairest,  noblest,  best  of  all. 

Was  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid  ; 

And,  whatsoever  may  betide. 

Still  I  think  of  him  with  pride  I 

His  song  was  of  the  summer-time. 

The  very  birds  sang  in  his  rhyme  ; 

The  sunshine,  the  delicious  air. 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  were  there  ; 

And  I  gre'w  restless  as  I  heard, 

Restless  and  buoyant  as  a  bird, 

Down  soft,  aerial  currents  sailing, 

O'er  blossomed    orchards,    and    fields  in 

bloom, 
And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing. 
Yielding  and  borne  I  knew  not  where, 
But  feeling  resistance  unavailing. 

And  thus,  unnoticed  and  apart, 
And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 
I  listened  to  that  single  voice 
Until  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Were  filled  with  it  by  night  and  day. 
One  night,  —  it  was  a  night  in  May,  — 
Witliin  the  garden,  unawares, 
I  ndcr  the  blossoms  in  the  gloom, 
1  heard  it  utter  my  own  name 
With  protestations  and  wild  prayers  ; 
And  it  rang  through  me,  and  became 
Like  tlie  archangel's  trump  of  doom, 
Wliich  the  soul  hears,  and  must  obey  ; 
And  mine  arose  as  from  a  tomb. 
My  former  life  now  seemed  to  me 
Such  as  hereafter  death  may  be. 
When  in  the  great  Eternity 
We  shall  awake  and  find  it  day. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  would  not  stay  ; 
A  dream,  that  in  a  single  night 
Faded  and  vanished  out  of  sight. 


My  father's  anger  followed  fast 
This  passion,  as  a  freshening  blast 
Seeks  out  and  fans  the  fire,  whose  rage 
It  may  increase,  but  not  assuage. 
And  he  exclaimed  :  "  No  wandering  bard 
Shall  win  thy  hand,  O  Irminffard  ! 
For  which  Prince  Henry  of  Uoheneck 
By  messenger  and  letter  sues." 

Gently,  but  firmly,  I  replied  : 

"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard  I 

Never  the  hand  of  Irmingard 

Shall  lie  in  his  as  the  hand  of  a  bride  I  " 

This  said  I,  Walter,  for  thy  sake  ; 

This  said  I,  for  I  could  not  choose. 

After  a  pause,  my  father  spake 

In  that  cold  and  deliberate  tone 

Which  turns  the  bearer  into  stone. 

And  seems  itself  the  act  to  be 

That  follows  with  such  dread  certainty  : 

**  This  or  the  cloister  and  the  veil ! " 

No  other  words  than  these  he  said. 

But  they  were  like  a  funeral  wail ; 

My  life  was  ended,  my  heart  was  dead. 

That   night   from    the  castle -gate   went 

down, 
With  silent,  slow,  and  stealthy  pace. 
Two  shadows,  mounted  on  shadowy  steeds, 
Taking  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
Into  the  forest  dense  and  brown. 
In  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  place. 
One  could  not  distinguish  form  nor  face, 
Only  a  bulk  without  a  shape, 
A  darker  shadow  in  the  shade  ; 
One  scarce  could  say  it  moved  or  stayed. 
Thus  it  was  we  made  our  escape  ! 
A  foaming  brook,  with  many  a  bound. 
Followed  us  like  a  playful  hound  ; 
Then  leaped  before  us,  and  in  the  hollow 
Paused,  and  waited  for  us  to  follow. 
And  seemed  impatient,  and  afraid 
That  our  tardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 
By  the  sound  our  norses'  hoof-beats  made. 
And  when  we  reached  the  plain  below. 
We  paused  a  moment  and  drew  rein 
To  look  back  at  the  castle  again  ; 
And  we  saw  the  windows  all  aglow 
With  lights,  that  were  passing  to  and  fro  ; 
Our  hearts  vrith  terror  ceased  to  beat ; 
The  brook  crept  silent  to  our  feet ; 
We  knew  what  most  we  feared  to  know. 
Then  suddenly  horns  began  to  blow ; 
And    we    heard  a    shmity    and   a  heavy 

tramp, 
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And  our  horses  snorted  in  the  damp 
Night-air  of  the  meadows  green  and  wide, 
And  in  a  moment,  side  by  side, 
So  close,  they  must  have  seemed  but  one. 
The  shadows  across  the  moonlight  run, 
And  another  came,  and  swept  behind. 
Like    the    shadow   of  clouds  before    the 
wind  1 

How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight 
Across  the  moors,  in  the  summer  night ! 
How  under  our  feet  the  long,  white  road 
Backward  like  a  river  flowed. 
Sweeping  with  it  fences  and  hedges. 
Whilst  farther  away  and  overhead, 
Paler  than  I,  with  fear  and  dread, 
The  moon  fled  with  us  as  we  fled 
Along  the  forest's  jagged  edges  I 

All  this  I  can  remember  well ; 

But  of  what  afterwards  befell 

I  nothing  further  can  recall 

Than  a  blind,  desperate,  headlong  fall ; 

The  rest  is  a  blank  and  darkness  all. 

When  I  awoke  out  of  this  swoon. 

The  sun  was  shining,  not  the  moon. 

Making  a  cross  upon  the  wall 

With  the  bars  of  my  windows  narrow  and 

Ull; 
And  I  prayed  to  it,  as  I  had  been  wont  to 

pray, 
From  early  childhood,  day  by  day. 
Each  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay  1 
I  was  lying  again  in  my  own  room  ! 
And  I  thanked  God,  in  my  fever  and  pain. 
That  those  shadows  on  the  midnight  plain 
Were  gone,  and  could  not  come  again  ! 
I  struggled  no  longer  with  my  doom  ! 

This  happened  many  years  ago. 
I  left  my  father's  home  to  come 
Like  Catherine  to  her  martyrdom, 
For  blindly  I  esteemed  it  so. 
And  when  I  heard  the  convent  door 
Behind  me  close,  to  ope  no  more, 
I  felt  it  smite  nie  like  a  blow. 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  ran, 
And  on  my  bruised  spirit  fell 
The  dampness  of  my  narrow  cell 
As  night-air  on  a  wounded  man, 
Giving  intolerable  pain. 

But  now  a  better  life  began. 

I  felt  the  agony  decrease 

By  slow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease, 


Ending  in  perfect  rest  and  peace  I 

It  was  not  apathy,  nor  dohiess. 

That    weighed     and    pressed    upon    my 

bram. 
But  the  same  passion  I  had  given 
To  earth  before,  now  turned  to  heaven 
With  all  its  overflowing  fulness. 

Alas  I  the  world  is  full  of  peril  1 

Tbe  path   that  runs   throagh  the  iumt 

meads. 
On  the  sunniest  side  of  the  valley,  leadl 
Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile  ! 
Alike  in  the  high-bom  and  the  lowly. 
The  will  is  feeble,  and  passion  ftrong. 
We  cannot  sever  right  from  wrong  ; 
Some  falsehood  mingles  vrith  all  troth  ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  heart  of  youth 
Should  waver  and  comprehend  but  sloiHj 
The  things  that  are  holy  and  unholy  I 
But  in  this  sacred,  calm  retreat. 
We  are  all  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that   blow,   and  waves   that 

beat. 
From    the  cold,  and  rain,  and   Uighting 

heat. 
To    which    the     strongest    hearts    haTO 

yielded. 
Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 
For  our  celestial  bridegroom  yearning  ; 
Our  hearts  are  lamps  forever  burning. 
With  a  steady  and  unwavering  flame. 
Pointing  upward,  forever  the  same. 
Steadily  upward  toward  the  heaven  1 

The  moon  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud ; 

A  sudden  darkness  fills  the  room, 

And  thv  deep  eyfes,  amid  the  gloom. 

Shine  bke  jewels  in  a  shroud. 

On  the  leaves  is  a  sound  of  falling  rain  ; 

A  bird,  awakened  in  its  nest. 

Gives  a  faint  twitter  of  unrest. 

Then    smooths    its    plumes    and    sleeps 

again. 
No  other  sounds  than  these  I  hear  ; 
The  hour  of  midnight  must  be  near. 
Thou  art  o'erspent  with  the  day's  fatigne 
Of  riding  many  a  dusty  league  ; 
Sink,  then,  gently  to  thy  slumber  ; 
Me  so  many  cares  encumber. 
So  many  ghosts,  and  forms  of  fright. 
Have  started  from  their  graves  to-night, 
They  have  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes 

away  : 
I  will  go  down  to  the  chapel  and  pray. 
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A   COVERED   BRIDGE  AT  LUCERNE 

PRXNCE  HKNRT. 

God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abysses 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet, 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals, 
Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown 

across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifez  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

ELSIK. 

How  dark  it  grows  f 
What  are    these   paintings  on  the  wallB 
around  us  ? 

PRINCB  HBMBT. 

The  Dance  Macaber ! 

EUBIB. 

What? 

FRINGE  HKlOtT. 

The  Dance  of  Death  ! 
All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it, 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be,  while  be- 
neath, 
Among  the   wooden   piles,   the   turbulent 

river 
Rushes,  impetuous  as  the  river  of  life, 
With   dimpling    eddies,   ever    green    and 

bright, 
Save  where  the  shadow  of  this  bridge  falls 
on  it. 

ELsnc. 

Oh  yes  I  I  see  it  now  f 

PIUNCE  HENRT. 

The  grim  musician 
Leads  all  men  through  the  mazes  of  that 

dance, 
To  different  sounds  in  different  measures 

moving  ; 
Sometimes   he  plays  a  lute,   sometimes  a 

drum, 
To  tempt  or  terrify. 

ELSIE. 

What  is  this  pictoie  ? 


FBINCE  HElfBT. 

It  is  a  young  man  singing  to  a  nan. 

Who  kneeb  at  her  devotions,  but  in  kneel- 
ing 

Toms  round  to  look  at  him  ;  and  Death, 
meanwhile. 

Is  patting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar  ! 

SLSIS. 

Ah,  what  a  pity  't  is  that  she  should  listen 
Unto  such  songs,  when  in  her  orisons 
She  might  have  heard  in  heaven  the  angels 
singing! 

PBIirOB  HEMBT. 

Here  he  has  stolen  a  jester's  cap  and  bells, 
And  dances  with  the  Queen. 


A  foolish  jest  I 

PBmCE  HBMBT. 

And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded 

wife, 
Comine  from    church  with   her    beloved 

lord, 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  dram. 


Ah,  that  is  sad  I      And  yet  perhaps  't  is 

best 
That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sunshine 

on  her. 
And  all  thf>  benedictions  of  the  morning, 
Before  this  affluence  of  golden  light 
Shall  fade  into  a  cold  and  oloudea  gny. 
Then  into  darkness  I 

PBIMCE  HBNBT. 

Under  it  is  written, 
'<  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee 
and  me  ! " 

BLSIB. 

And  what  is  this,  that  follows  close  upon  it  ? 

FBINCB  HBKRT. 

Death,  playing  on  a  dulcimer.  Behind 
him, 

A  poor  old  woman,  with  a  rosary. 

Follows  the  sound,  and  seems  to  wish  her 
feet 

Were  swifter  to  overtake  him.  Under- 
neath, 

The  inscription  reads,  '^  Better  is  Death 
than  life." 
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KLSIB. 

Better  is  Death  than  Life  !     Ah  yes !  to 

thousands 
Death  plays  upon  a  dulcimer,  and  sings 
That  song  of  consolation,  till  the  air 
Kings  with  it,  and  they  cannot  choose  but 

follow 
Whither  he  leads.     And  not  the  old  alone, 
But  the  young  also  hear  it,  and  are  still. 

PBINCB  HENRT. 

Yes,  in  their  sadder  moments.  'T  is  the 
sound 

Of  their  own  hearts  they  hear,  half  full  of 
tears. 

Which  are  like  crystal  cups,  half  filled  with 
water, 

Responding  to  the  pressure  of  a  finger 

With  music  sweet  and  low  and  melan- 
choly. 

Let  us  go  forward,  and  no  longer  stay 

In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death  ! 

I  hate  it  I  ay,  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

EliSIB. 

Why  is  it  hateful  to  you  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

For  the  reason 
That  life,  and  all  that  speaks  of  life,  is 

lovely, 
And  death,  and  all  that  speaks  of  death,  is 

hateful. 

ELSIE. 

The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge. 
Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief 
darkness  ! 

PRINCE  HENRT,  emerging  from  the  bridge, 

I   breathe  again  more   freely !     Ah,  how 

pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
Out  of  that  shadow  of  death  I     To  hear 

again 
The    hoof-beats  of    our    horses    on    firm 

ground. 
And  not  upon  those  hollow  planks,  resound- 
ing 
With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the  clods 
On  coffins  in  a  churchyard  I     Yonder  lies 
The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest-Towns,  ap- 
parelled 
In    light,   and    lingering,   like    a    village 
maiden, 


Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  moanteiiii, 
Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  anotlier'% 
Changing  her  name  and  being  I      OVei^ 

head. 
Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  siVy 
Rises  flatus,  with  his  windy  pines. 

J7ieyp<uaon. 

THE  devil's  BRIDGB. 

Prince  Hbnrt  and  Elbis  croning  with  atUmd' 

ants. 

GUIDE. 

This  bridge  is  called  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
With  a  .single  arch,  from  ridge  to  ridge* 
It  leaps  across  the  terrible  chasm 
Yawmng  beneath  us,  black  and  deep^ 
As  if,  in  some  convulsive  spasm, 
The  summits  of  the  hills  had  cracked^ 
And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract 
That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep  I 


Hal  ha! 


LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 


GUIDE. 


Never  any  bridge  but  this 

Could  stand  across  the  wild  abyss  ; 

All  the  rest,  of  wood  or  stone, 

Bv  the  Devil's  hand  were  overthrown. 

He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice. 

And  whatsoever  was  built  by  day 

In  the  night  was  swept  away  ; 

None  could  stand  but  this  alone. 


Ha!  ha! 


LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 


GUIDE. 


I  showed  you  in  the  valley  a  bowlder 
Marked  with  the  imprint  of  his  shoulder  ; 
As  he  was  bearing  it  up  this  way, 
A  peasant,  passing,  cried,  **  Herr  J4  I  ** 
And  the  Devil  dropped  it  in  his  fright, 
And  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight  t 


Ha!  ha! 


LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 


GUIDE. 


Abbot  Giraldus  of  Einsiedel, 

For  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome, 

Built  this  at  last,  with  a  single  areh, 

Under  which,  on  its  endless  march. 

Runs  the  river,  white  with  foam. 

Like  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 

And  the  Devil  promised  to  let  it  stand. 
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Under  compact  and  condition 
That  the  first  living  thing  which  crossed 
Should  be  surrendered  into  his  hand, 
And  be  beyond  redemption  lost. 

LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 
Ha  !  ha  !  perdition  ! 

OUIDB. 

At  leneth,  the  bridge  being  all  completed, 

The  Aobot,  standing  at  its  head. 

Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 

Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after. 

And  the  rocks  reechoed  with  the  peals  of 

laughter 
To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated  I 

Tkeypcuson, 

LUCIFEB,  under  the  bridge. 

Ha  !  ha  !  defeated  I 

For  journeys  and  for  crimes  like  this 

I  let  the  bridge  stand  o'er  the  abyss  I 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  PASS. 
PRINCE  HENRT. 

This  is  the  highest  point.    Two  ways  the 

rivers 
Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they 

roll 
Grow  deep    and   still,   and  their  majestic 

presence 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They    visit,    wandering    silently     among 

them, 
Like  patriarchs  old   among   their  shining 

tents. 

ELsns. 

How  bleak  and  bare  it  is  !    Nothing  but 

mosses 
Grow  on  these  rocks. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Yet  are  they  not  forgotten  ; 
Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed 
them. 

ELSIE. 

See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  borne  aloft 
So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 
Over  the  snowy  peaks  !     It  seems  to  me 
The   body  of  St.  Catherine,  borne  by  an- 
gels ! 


PRINCE  HENRT. 

Thou  art  St.  Catherine,  and  invisible 
angels 

Bear  thee  across  these  chasms  and  preci- 
pices. 

Lest  thou  shouldst  dash  thy  feet  against  a 
stone  I 


Would  I  were  borne  unto  my  grave,  as  she 

was. 
Upon  angelic  shoulders  !    Even  now 
I  seem  uplifted  by  them,  light  as  air ! 
What  sound  is  that  ? 


PRINCB  HENRT. 


The  tumbling  avalanches  I 


How  awful,  yet  how  beautiful  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

These  are 
The  voices  of  the  mountains  !    Thus  they 

ope 
Their  snowy  lips,  and   speak  unto  each 

other. 
In  the  primeval  language,  lost  to  man. 

ELSIE. 

What  land  is  this  that  spreads  itself  beneath 
us? 


PRINCE  BKNRT. 


Italy  !    Italy  I 


Land  of  the  Madonna 
How  beautiful  it  is  !    It  seems  a  garden 
Of  Paradise! 

PRINCX  HENRT. 

Nay,  of  Grethsenoane 
To  thee  and  me,  of  passion  and  of  prayer  t 
Yet  once  of  Paradise.    Long  years  ago 
I  wandered  as  a  youth  among  its  bowers. 
And  never  from  my  heart  has  faded  quite 
Its  memory,  that,  like  a  summer  sunset, 
Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 
All  the  horizon  of  my  youth. 

GUIDE. 

O  friends  f 
The   days   are  short,  the  way  before  us 

long ; 
We  must  not  linger,  if  we  think  to  reach 
The  inn  at  Belinzona  before  vespers  I 

J%eifpau<m, 
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AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  ALPS. 
A  halt  under  the  trees  at  noon, 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  in  the  trem- 
bling 

Shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  roadside  trees, 

And,  our  tired  horses  in  a  group  assembling, 

Inhale  long  draughts  of  this  delicious 
breeze. 

Our  fleeter  steeds  haye  distanced  our  at- 
tendants ; 

They  lag  behind  us  with  a  slower  pace  ; 

We  will  await  them  under  the  green  pen- 
dants 

Of  the  great  willows  in  this  shady  place. 

Ho,  Barbarossa  !  how  thy  mottled  haunches 

Sweat  with  this  canter  over  hill  and  glade  ! 

Stand  still,  and  let  these  overhanging 
branches 

Fan  thy  hot  sides  and  comfort  thee  with 
shade ! 

ELSIE. 

What  a  delightful  landscape  spreads  before 

us. 
Marked  with  a  whitewashed  cottage  here 

and  there  f 
And,  in  luxuriant  garlands  drooping  o'er 

us, 
Blossoms  of  grape-vines  scent  the  sunny  air. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Hark  f  what  sweet  sounds  are  those,  whose 

accents  holy 
Fill  the  warm  noon  with  music  sad  and 

sweet ! 

ELSIE. 

It  is  a  band  of  pilgrims,  moving  slowly 
On  their  long  journey,  with  uncovered  feet 

PILGRIMS,  chanting  the  Hymn  qf  St,  IlUdebert, 

Me  receptct  Sion  ilia, 
Sion  David,  urbs  tranquilla, 
Cujus  fabcr  auctor  lucis, 
Ciijus  porta;  lignum  crucis, 
Cujus  claves  lingua  Petri, 
Cujus  cives  semper  hcti, 
Cujus  muri  lapis  vivus, 
Cujus  custos  Rex  festivus  ! 

LrciFER,  as  a  Friar  in  the  procession. 

Here  am  I,  too,  in  the  pious  band, 
In   the    garb  of    a  barefooted  Carmelite 
dressed  ! 


The  soles  of  my  feet  are  as  hard  and  tanned 

As  the  conscience  of  old  Pope  Hildebrand, 

The  Hol^  Satan,  who  made  the  wives 

Of  the  bishops  lead  such  shameful  liTee. 

All  day  long  I  beat  my  breast, 

And  chant  with  a  most  particular  xeife 

The  Latin  hymns,  which  I  understand 

Quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  the  lesL 

And  at  night  such  lodging  in  bams  and 

sheds. 
Such  a  hurly-burly  in  country  innSy 
Such  a  clatter  of  tongues  in  empty  lieadSi 
Such  a  helter-skelter  of  prayers  and  sins  I 
Of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  time 
For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  erimey 
There  is  none  so  pleasing  to  me  and  mine 
As  a  pilgrimage  to  some  far-off  shrine  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

If  from  the  outward  man  we  jndge  liio 

inner. 
And  cleanliness  is  godliness,  I  fear 
A  hopeless  reprobate,  a  hardened  sinnepp 
Must  be  that  Carmelite  now  passing  near. 

LUCIFER. 

There  is  my  German  Prince  again, 

Thus  far  on  his  journey  to  Salem, 

And  the  lovesick  girl,  whose  heated  brain 

Is  sowing  the  cloud  to  reap  the  rain  ; 

But  it 's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn  I 

Let  them  quietly  hold  their  way, 

I  have  also  a  part  in  the  play. 

But  flrst  I  must  act  to  my  heart's  eontent 

This  mummery  and  this  merriment. 

And  drive  this  motley  fkwk  of  sheep 

Into  the  fold,  where  drink  and  sleep 

The  jolly  old  friars  of  Benevent. 

Of  a  truth,  it  often  provokes  me  to  lan^^ 

To  see  these  beggars  hobble  along, 

Lamed  and  maimed,  and  fed  upon  chaff. 

Chanting  their  wonderful  piff  and  paff, 

And,  to  make  up  for  not  understanding  the 

song, 
Siiiginc^  it  fiercely,  and  wild,  and  strong  t 
Were  it  not  for  my  magic  garters  and  stal^ 
And  the  goblets  of  goodly  wine  I  qoaff, 
And  the  mischief  I  make  in  the  idle  throngs 
I  should  not  continue  the  business  long. 

PILGRIMS,  chanting. 
In  hac  urbe,  lux  solennis, 
Vcr  sternum,  pax  perennis  ; 
In  hac  odor  implens  cslos. 
In  hac  semper  festum  melos  I 
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PRINCE  HKNRT. 

Do  you  observe  that  monk  among  the  train, 
Who  pours  from  bis  great  throat  the  roar- 
ing bass, 
As  a  cathedral  spout  pours  out  the  rain, 
And   this  way  turns   his  rubicund,  round 
face? 

ELsnc. 

It  is  the  same  who,  on  the  Strasburg  square, 
Preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

And  he  has'crossed  o'er  mountain,  field,  and 

fell. 
On  that  good  steed,  that  seems  to  bear  him 

well. 
The  hackney  of  the  Friars  of  Orders  Gray, 
His  own  stout  legs  I     He,  too,  was  in  the 

play. 
Both  as  King  Herod  and  Ben  Israel. 
Good  morrow.  Friar  I 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

G<)od  morrow,  noble  Sir  I 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

I  speak  in  German,  for,  unless  I  err, 
You  are  a  German. 

FRIAB  CUTHBERT. 

I  cannot  gainsay  you. 
But  by  what  instinct,  or  what  secret  sign, 
Meeting    me    here,    do    you   straightway 

divine 
That  northward  of   the  Alps   my  country 

lies? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Your  accent,  like  St.  Peter's,  would  betray 

you, 
Did  not  your  yellow  beard  and  your  blue 

eyes. 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  your  face  before, 
And  heard  you  preach   at  the  Cathedial 

door 
On  EasterSunday,  in  the  Strasburg  square. 
We  were  among  the  crowd  that  gatnered 

there. 
And   saw  you  play  the  Rabbi  with  great 

skill, 
As  if,  by  leaning  o*er  so  many  years 
To  walk  with  little  children,  your  own  will 
Had  caught  a  childish  attitucie  from  theirs, 
A  kind  of  stooping  in  its  form  and  gait. 


And    could  no    longer    stand    erect   and 

straight. 
Whence  come  you  now  ? 

FBIAB  CUTHBERT. 

From  the  old  monastery 
Of  Hirschau,  in  the  forest  ;  being  sent 
Upon  a  pU^mage  to  Benevent, 
To  see  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
That  moves  its  holy  eyes,  and  sometimes 

speaks, 
And    lets  the  piteous  tears  run  down  its 

cheeks. 
To  touch  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent. 

PRIKCB  HENRT. 

Oh,  bad  I  faith,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
That    knew    no    doubt,    and    feared    no 
mystery ! 

LUCIFER,  at  a  distance. 
Ho,  Cuthbert  I     Friar  Cuthbert  ! 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

Farewell,  Prince  I 
I  cannot  stay  to  argue  and  convince. 

PRINCX  HSKRT. 

This  is  indeed  the  blessed  Mary's  land. 
Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer  I 
All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her 

name, 
Alike  the  bandit,  with  the  bloody  hand, 
The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the 

peasant. 
The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer. 
Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present  I 
And    even  as  children,  who  have    much 

offended 
A  too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame. 
Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 
To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 
Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait 
Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes  ; 
So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds, 
And  yet  not  venturing  rashly  to  draw  near 
With  their  requests  an  angry  father's  ear. 
Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  confes- 
sion. 
And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  inter- 
cession. 
And  if  our  Faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood. 
So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 
So  patient,  peaeef al,  loyal,  loving,  pure. 
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This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and 

truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known 

before. 

riLGRiMB,  chanting  afar  qff^. 

Urbs  ccelestis,  urbs  beata, 
Supra  petram  coUocata, 
Urbs  in  portu  satis  tuto 
De  longinqao  te  saluto, 
Te  saluto,  te  snspiro, 
Te  affecto,  te  requiro  ! 


THE  INN  AT  GENOA. 
A  terrace  overlooking  the  sea.    Night, 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

It  is  the  sea,  it  is  the  sea, 

In  all  its  vague  immensity, 

Fading  and  darkening  iii  the  distance  ! 

Silent,  majestical,  and  slow. 

The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro, 

With  all  their  ghostly  sails  unfurled, 

As  phantoms  from  another  world 

Haunt  the  dim  confines  of  existence  ! 

But  ah  !  how  few  can  comprehend 

Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 

From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go ! 

Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  embark, 

All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 

We  wave  our  farewells  from  the  shore, 

And  they  depart,  and  come  no  more, 

Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 

Looms  the  ereat  life  that  is  to  be, 

A  land  of  cloud  and  mystery, 

A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 

Long  dead,  and  passed  beyond  our  ken. 

Awe-struck  we  g^azc,  and  hold  our  breath 

Till  the  fair  pageant  vanishcth. 

Leaving  us  in  perplexity. 

And  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 

A  vision  of  the  world  unseen. 

Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 

Against  the  sky  in  vapors  thrown. 

lirciFKR,  singing  from  the  sea. 

Thou   didst  not  make  it,  thou  canst  not 

mend  it, 
But  thou  hast  the  power  to  end  it ! 
The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet, 


Deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet ; 

There  is  no  confessor  like  unto  Death  I 

Thon  canst  not  see  him,  but  he  ia  near  ; 

Thou  needst  not  whisper  above  thj  breatb, 

And  he  will  hear  ; 

He  will  answer  the  questions, 

The  vague  surmises  and  snggestioiiay 

That  fill  thy  soul  with  doabt  and  fear  I 

PBINCB  BEKBT. 

The  fisherman,  who  lies  afloat. 
With  shadowy  sail,  in  yonder  boat. 
Is  singing  softly  to  the  Nieht ! 
But  do  I  comprehend  aright 
The  meaning  of  the  words  he  sung 
So  sweetly  in  his  native  tongue  ? 
Ah  yes  I  the  sea  is  still  and  deep. 
All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep  I 
A  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er  ; 
A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more  ; 
And  thou,  dear  Elsie,  wilt  be  free 
From  martyrdom  and  agony. 

ELSIE,  coming  from  her  chamber  upon  the  terraet. 

The  ui?ht  is  calm  and  cloudless. 

And  still  as  still  can  be. 

And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea. 

They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather. 

Until  they  crowd  the  sky. 

And  listen,  in  breathless  silence, 

To  the  solemn  litany. 

It  begins  in  rocky  caverns. 

As  a  voice  that  chants  alone 

To  the  pedals  of  the  organ 

In  monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches. 

And  shallow  sands  beyond, 

In  snow-white  robes  uprising 

The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing 

The  mournful  voice  sings  on. 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  stiU  answer 

Christe  eleison  I 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

Angel  of  God  !  thy  finer  sense  perceives 
Celestial  and  perpetual  harmomes  1 
Thy  purer  soul,  that  trembles  and  believes. 
Hears    the    archangers    trumpet    in    the 

breeze. 
And  where  the  forest  rolls,  or  ocean  heaves, 
Cecilia's  organ  sounding  in  the  seas. 
And  tongues  of  prophets  speaking  in  the 

leaves. 
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But  I  hear  discord  only  and  despair, 
And  whispers  as  of  demons  in  the  air  I 


AT  SEA. 


IL  PADRONE. 


The  wind  upon  our  quarter  lies, 
And  on  before  the  freshening  gale. 
That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail, 
Swiftly  our  light  felucca  flies. 
Arouud,  the  billows  burst  and  foam  ; 
They  lift  her  o'er  the  sunken  rock, 
They  beat  her  sides  with  many  a  shock, 
And  then  upon  their  flowing  dome 
They  poise  her,  like  a  weathercock  I 
Between  us  and  the  western  skies 
The  hills  of  Corsica  arise  ; 
Eastward,  in  yonder  long  blue  line, 
The  summits  of  the  Apennine, 
And  southward,  and  still  far  away, 
Salerno,  on  its  sunny  bay. 
You  canuot  see  it,  where  it  lies. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Ah,  would  that  never  more  mine  eyes 
Might  see  its  towers  by  night  or  day  ! 

ELSIE. 

Behind  us,  dark  and  awfully. 
There  comes  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea, 
That  bears  the  form  of  a  hunted  deer, 
With  hide  of  brown,  and  hoofs  of  black, 
And  antlers  laid  upon  its  back, 
And  fleeing  fast  and  wild  with  fear, 
As  if  the  hounds  were  on  its  track  ! 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Lo  !  while  we  gaze,  it  breaks  and  falls 
In  shapeless  masses,  like  the  walls 
Of  a  burnt  city.     Broad  and  red 
The  fires  of  the  descending  sun 
Glare  through  the  windows,  and  overhead. 
Athwart  the  vapors,  dense  and  dun. 
Long  shafts  of  silvery  light  arise. 
Like  rafters  that  support  the  skies  ! 

ELSIE. 

See  !  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 
Flashes  downward  without  warning. 
As  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 
Fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven  ! 

IL  PADRONE. 

I  must  entreat  you,  friends,  below  ! 
The  angry  storm  begins  to  blow, 


For  the  weather  changes  with  the  moon. 

All  this  morning,  untu  noon. 

We  had  baffling  winds,  and  sudden  flaws 

Struck  the  sea  with  their  cat's-paws. 

Only  a  little  hour  ago 

I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 

For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail. 

And  instead  of  a   breeze    he    has   sent    a 

gale. 
Last  night  I  saw  Saint  Elmo's  stars. 
With  their  glimmering  lanterns,  all  at  play 
On  the  tops  of  the  masts  and  the  tips  of  the 

spars. 
And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  weather 

to-day. 
Cheerily,  my  hearties  !  yo  heave  ho  I 
Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  go 
As  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antomo  I 

Do  you  see  that  Livomese  felucca, 
That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder. 
Running  with  her  gunwale  under  ? 
I  was  looking  when  the  wind  o'ertook  her. 
She  had  all  sail  set,  and  the  only  wonder 
Is  that  at  once  the  strength  of  the  blast 
Did  not  carry  away  her  mast. 
She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Duca, 
That,  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines. 
Laden  with  wine  and  oil  from  Lucca. 
Now  all  is  ready,  high  and  low  ; 
Blow,  blow,  good  Saint  Antonio  I 

Ha !  that  is  the  first  dash  of  the  rain. 
With  a  sprinkle  of  spray  above  the  rails, 
Just  enough  to  moisten  our  sails. 
And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 
See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o'ertake  her. 
And  speeds  away  with  a  bone  in  her  month  ! 
Now  keep  her  head  toward  the  soatb. 
And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker. 
With  the  breeze  behind  as,  on  we  go  ; 
Not  too  much,  good  Saint  Antonio  ! 


VI 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SALERNO 

A  travelling  Scholastic  qffixing  his  Theus  to  the 
gate  qf  the  Coll^, 

SGHOLASnO. 

There,  that  is  my  gauntlet,  my  banner,  my 

shield. 
Hung  up  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  field  I 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  propositions, 

Which  I  will  maintain  with  the  sword  of 
the  tongue 

Against  all  disputants,  old  and  young. 

Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 

Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions, 

Or  attack  any  one  of  my  learned  theses. 

Here  stand  I  ;  the  end  shall  be  as  God 
pleases. 

I  think  I  liave  proved,  by  profound  re- 
searches, 

The  error  of  all  those  doctrines  so  vicious 

Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysius, 

That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in  the 
churches. 

By  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from  the 
East, 

And  done  into  Latin  by  that  Scottish  beast, 

Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  who  dares  to  main- 
tain, 

In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infer- 
nal, 

That  the  universe  is  and  must  be  eternal  ; 

At  first  laying  down,  as  a  fact  fundamen- 
tal. 

That  nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental ; 

Then  asserting  tliat  God  before  the  crea- 
tion 

Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is  plain 

That,  had  He  existed.  He  would  have  cre- 
ated ; 

Which  is  beeging  the  question  that  should 
be  debated, 

And  moveth  me  less  to  anger  than  laugh- 
ter. 

All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 

Of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  in  breathing, 
hereafter 

W^ill  inhale  it  into  his  bosom  again. 

So  that  nothing  but  God  alone  will  remain. 

And  therein  he  contradictcth  himself  ; 

For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by  stat- 
ing* 

That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating. 

That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on  the 
shelf  I 

lie  goes  out.     Two  Doctortt  come  in  disputing^ 
and  followed  by  pupils, 

DOCTOR  8KRAFINO. 

I,  with  the  Doctor  Seraphic,  maintain. 
That  a  word  which  is  only  conceived  in  the 

brain 
Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation  ; 
The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 


DOCTOB  CHSBUBIVO. 

What  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Seraphie, 
With  all  his  wordy  chaffer  and  trafiBo  7 

DOCTOR  SSRAFINO. 

Ton  make  but  a  paltry  show  of  reBistanea  ; 
Universals  have  no  r^  ezistenoe  1 

DOCTTOR  CHEBUBnrO. 

Your  words  are  but  idle  and  empty  ohattar ; 
Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter  I 

DOCTOR  BKRAFIHO. 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  po■itiol^ 
You  wretched,  wrangling  culler  of  iierbs  1 

DOCTOR  GHBRUBXKO. 

May  he  send  your  soul  to  eternal  peiditioiip 
For  your  Treatise  on  the  Irregular  Verba  1 

They  ru^  outjighting.    Tioo  Scholars 


FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Monte  Cassino,  then,  is  your  CoUeee. 
What  think  you  of  ours  here  at  Saleni  ? 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  arrived  so  lately, 

I  hardly  yet  have  had  time  to  discern. 

So  much,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  aoknoir- 

ledg^  : 
The  air  seems  healthy,  the  buildings  stately. 
And  on  the  whole  I  like  it  greatly. 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Yes,  the  air  is  sweet ;  the  Calabrian  billa 
Send  us  down  puffs  of  mountain  air  ; 
And  in  summer-time  the  searbreeze  fills 
With  its  coolness  cloister,  and  oourti  and 

square. 
Then  at  every  season  of  the  year 
There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  trayellen 

here  ; 
Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  traders 
From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine. 
And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  Crusaders, 
Coming  back  from  Palestine. 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

And  what  are  the  studies  yon  pursue  ? 
What  is  the  course  you  here  go  through  ? 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  college  eoarse 
Are  given  to  Logic  alone,  as  the  source 
Of  aU  that  is  noble,  and  wise,  and  true. 
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SSCOND  8CHOLAB. 

That  seems  rather  strange,  I  mast  confess, 
In  a  Medical  School ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
You  doubtless  have  reasons  for  that. 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Oh  yes ! 

For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician 

Can  hope  to  become  a  great  physician  ; 

That  has  been  settled  long  ag^. 

Log^c  makes  an  important  part 

Of  the  mystery  of  the  healing  art ; 

For  without  it  how  could  you  hope  to  show 

That  nobody  knows  so  much  as  you  know  ? 

After  this  there  are  five  years  more 

Devoted  wholly  to  medicine, 

With  lectures  on  chirurgical  lore, 

And  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  swine, 

As  likest  the  human  form  divine. 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

What  are  the  books  now  most  in  vog^e  ? 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Quite  an  extensive  catalogue  ; 
Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own  ; 
As  Gariopontus*  Passionarius, 
And  the  writings  of  Matthew  Platearius  ; 
And  a  volume  universally  known 
As  the  Regimen  of  the  School  of  Salem, 
For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in  terse 
And  very  elegant  Latin  verse. 
Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 
And  when  at  length  we  have  finished  these. 
Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 
W^ith  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics  ; 
The  public  thesis  and  disputation, 
Question,  and  answer,  and  explanation 
()f  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 
Or  Aristotle's  Analytics. 
There  the  triumphant  Magister  stands  I 
A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands, 
On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 
And  ancient  forms  of  the  good  old  School  ; 
To  report  if  any  confectionarius 
Mingles  his  drugs  with  matters  various, 
And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  a  day. 
And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  in  town. 
And  if  they  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 
Having  faithfully  promised  these. 
His  head  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  crown ; 
A  kiss  on  his  cheek,  a  ring  on  his  hand, 
The  Magister  Artium  et  Physices 
Goes  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord  of 
the  land. 


And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  morning 

before  us. 
Let  us  go  in,  if  yon  make  no  objection. 
And  listen  awhile  to  a  learned  prelection 
On  Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus. 

Hiey  go  in.    Enter  Lucifxr  as  a  Doctor, 

LUCIFER. 

This  is  the  great  School  of  Salern  ! 

A  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels. 

Of  brains  that  seethe,  and  hearts  that  bum. 

Where  every  emulous  scholar  hears. 

In  every  breath  that  comes  to  his  ears. 

The  rustling  of  another's  laurels  ! 

The  air  of  me  place  is  called  salabrious  ; 

The  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius  lends  it 

An  odor  volcanic,  that  rather  mends  it, 

And  the  buildings  have  an  aspect  lug^brioas, 

That  inspires  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror 

Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 

And  befits  such  an  ancient  homestead  of 

error. 
Where  the  old  falsehoods  moulder   and 

smoulder. 
And  yearly  by  many  hundred  hands 
Are  carried  away,  in  the  zeal  of  youth. 
And  sown  like  tares  in  the  field  of  truth. 
To  blossom  and  ripen  in  other  lands. 

What  have  we  here,  affixed  to  the  ^te  ? 
The  challenge  of  some  scholastic  wight, 
Who  wishes  to  hold  a  public  debate 
On  sundry  questions  wrong  or  right ! 
Ah,  now  this  is  my  g^at  delight ! 
For  I  have  often  observed  of  Tate 
That  such  discussions  end  in  a  fight. 
Let  us  see  what  the  learned  wag  maintains 
With  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  brains. 

Reads. 
**  Whether  angels  in  moving  from  place  to 

place 
Pass  through  the  intermediate  space. 
Whether  God  himself  is  the  author  of  evil. 
Or  whether  that  is  the  work  of  the  Devil. 
When,  where,  and  wherefore  Lucifer  fell, 
And  whether  he  now  is  chained  in  hell." 
I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  well ! 
So  long  as  the  boastful  human  mind 
Consents  in  such  mills  as  this  to  grind, 
I  sit  very  firmly  upon  my  throne  ! 
Of  a  truth  it  almost  makes  me  laugh, 
To  see  men  leaving  the  golden  gram 
To  gather  in  piles  the  pitiful  chaff 
That  old  Peter  Lombard  thrashed  with  his 

brain, 
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To  have  it  caught  up  and  tossed  again 
On  the  horns  of  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Cologne  ! 

But  my  guests  approach  !  there  is  in  the 

air 
A   fragrance,  like   that  of   the   Beautiful 

Garden 
Of  Paradise,  in  the  days  that  were  I 
An  odor  of  innocence  and  of  prayer, 
And  of  love,  and  faith  that  never  fails, 
Such  as  the  fresh  young  heart  exhales 
Before  it  begins  to  wither  and  harden  ! 
I  cannot  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  I 
My  soul  is  filled  with  a  nameless  fear. 
That,  after  all  my  trouble  and  pain, 
After  all  my  restless  endeavor. 
The  youngest,  fairest  soul  of  the  twain. 
The  most  ethereal,  most  divine. 
Will  escape  from  my  hands  for  ever  and 

ever. 
But  the  other  is  already  mine  I 
Let  him  live  to  corrupt  his  race, 
Breatliing  among  them,  with  every  breath, 
Weakness,  selfishness,  and  the  base 
And  pusillanimous  fear  of  death. 
I  know  his  nature,  and  I  know 
That  of  all  who  in  my  ministrv 
Wander  the  great  earth  to  and  fro. 
And  on  my  errands  come  and  go. 
The  safest  and  subtlest  are  such  as  he. 

Enter  Prince  Henky  and  Elsie,  with  attend- 
ants. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Can  you  direct  us  to  Friar  Angelo  ? 

LUCIFER. 

He  stands  before  you. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Then  you  know  our  purpose. 
I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Ilohcneck,  and  this 
The  maiden  that  I  spake  of  in  my  letters. 

LUCIFER. 

It  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  business  ! 
We  must  not  be  precipitate.    Does  she 
Without  compulsion,  of  her  own  free  will. 
Consent  to  this  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Against  all  opposition. 
Against  all   prayers,    entreaties,   protesta- 
tions. 
She  will  not  be  persuaded. 


LUCIFEB. 

That  is  strange  I 
Have  yon  thought  well  of  it  ? 

EI^IE. 

I  come  not  here 
To  argue,  but  to  die.     Your  boaineis  ie  not 
To  question,  but  to  kill  me.    I  am  ready. 
I  am  impatient  to  be  gone  from  here 
Ere  any  thoughts  of  earth  disturb 
The  spirit  of  tranquillity  within  me.' 

PRDfCB  HKITBT. 

Would  I  had  not  come  here  I  WooM  I 
were  dead. 

And  thou  wert  in  thy  cottage  in  the  for- 
est. 

And  hadst  not  known  me  I  Why  have  I 
done  this  ? 

Let  me  go  back  and  die. 

EL8IE. 

It  cannot  be  ; 
Not  if  these  cold,  flat  stones  on  which  we 

tread 
Were   coulters  heated   white,  and  yonder 


gateway 


Flamed  like  a  furnace  with  a  sevenfold 

heat. 
I  must  fulfil  my  purpose. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

I  forbid  it  I 
Not  one  step  further.    For  I  only  meant 
To  put  thus  far  thy  courage  to  the  proof. 
It  is  enough.     I,  too,  have  strength  to  die. 
For  thou  hast  taught  me  I 

ELSIE. 

O  my  Prince  !  remember 
Your  promises.     Let  me  fulfil  my  errand. 
You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 
There  are  two  angels,  that  attend  nnseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.     He  who  writes 

down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other    keeps    his  dreadful  day-book 

open 
Till  sunset,  tliat   we  may  repent;    which 

doing, 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away» 
And  loaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  pege 
Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe, 
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It  cannot  be  recalled.     It  is  already 
Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accom- 
plished. 
The  rest  is  yours.     Why  wait  you  ?     I  am 
ready. 

To  her  attendants. 
Weep  not,  my  friends  !  rather  rejoice  with 

me. 
I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  shall  be  gone, 
And    you    will   have    another    friend    in 

heaven. 
Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door 
Through  which  I  pass.     I  see  what  lies  be- 
yond it. 

To  Prince  Henbt. 
And  you,  O  Prince  !  bear  back  my  benison 
Unto  my  father's  house,  and  all  within  it. 
This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for 

them, 
After  confession,  after  absolution. 
When  my  whole  soul  was  white,  I  prayed 

for  them. 
Grod  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need  me 

not. 
And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger, 
As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb  it, 
But  to  complete  it,  adding  life  to  life. 
And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  ftre 
You  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces, 
Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 
That   haunts   your  house,  but  as  a  guest 

that  loves  you. 
Nay,  even  as  one  of  your  own  family. 
Without  whose  presence  there  were  some- 
thing wanting. 
I  have  no  more  to  say.     Let  us  go  in. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Friar  Angelo  !     I  charge  you  on  your  life, 
Helieve  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is  mad. 
And   comes   here   not   to  die,   but    to  be 
healed. 

ELSIE. 

Alas  !  Prince  Henry  I 

LCCTFER. 

Come  with  me  ;  this  way. 

Elsie  goes  in  with  Lucifer,  who  thrtuts  Pbimcb 
Hkmry  back  and  doses  the  door, 

prince  HENRT. 

Gone  !  and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone  with 

her  ! 
A  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  the  world  ! 


Oh,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  I 
That  purchase  length  of  days  at  such  a 

cost ! 
Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 
Of  all  that  *B  good  and  true  and  noble  in 

me  I 
All  manhood,  excellence,  and  self-respect, 
All  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  heart 

are  dead  I 
All  my  divine  nobility  of  nature 
By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  forever. 
I  am  a  Prince  in  nothing  but  in  name  ! 

To  the  attendanU, 
Why  did  you  let  this  horrible  deed  be 

done  ? 
Why  did  yon  not  lay  hold  on  her,  and  keep 

her 
From    self  -  destruction  ?    Angelo !    mur- 
derer! 
Struggles  at  the  door^  but  cannot  open  it, 

BL8IS,  within. 
Farewell,  dear  Prince  I  farewell ! 

PBIirCB  HXNBT. 

Unbar  the  door  ! 

LUCIFKB. 

It  is  too  late  1 

PRUfCS  HSNBT. 

It  shall  not  be  too  late  ! 
TTiey  burst  the  door  open  and  rush  in, 
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Ursula  spinning.     A  summer  e^ftemoon.     A 

table  spread, 

URSULA. 

I  have  marked  it  well,  —  it  must  be  true,  — 
Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two  ! 
Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door. 
Under  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch. 
He  always  leaves  it  upon  the  latch. 
And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 
Never  one  of  a  household  only  I 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mercy  of  Grod, 
Lest  the  dead  there  under  the  sod. 
In  the  land  of  strangers,  should  be  lonely  ! 
Ah  me  !  I  think  I  am  lonelier  here  ! 
It  is  hard  to  go,  —  but  harder  to  stav  ! 
Were  it  not  for  the  children,  I  should  pray 
That    Death   would  take    me  within  the 

year  I 
And  Gottlieb  I  —  he  is  at  work  all  day, 
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In  th«  sunnT  flelil,  or  thif  foKst  murk, 
Hut  1  kmiw'  tliat  h\*  thuuf^litii  ant  far  Awajr» 
1  kiiuw  that  hill  heart  in  not  iu  hw  wurk  ! 
And  wlien  \w  coiiu-h  home  tu  mi*  at  night 
He  U  not  chrrry,  hut  situ  am!  Highs, 
And  I  sn*  the  great  tears  iu  his  even, 
And  tr}'  to  be  cheerful  for  his  iiake. 
Only  the  chihirenV  hearta  are  light. 
Mine  iii  wear^',  ami  reailv  to  break, 
(lod  hel]i  UM  !     I  ho|w  we  have  done  right  ; 
We  thought  we  were  aeting  for  the  best  ! 

lAtokiHg  throutjk  tk*  iijim  i/our. 
Who  is  it  rouiing  under  the  trees  ? 
A  man,  in  the  l*rinre*H  livery  dres-^eil  I 
lie  liNiki  almut  him  with  doubtful  fiu*e, 
As  if  unirertaiu  of  the  place. 
He  8to|M  at  the  lM*ehivi*s  ;  —  now  he  sees 
The  ganien  gate  ;  —  he  is  going  past ! 
(*an  he  be  afraid  of  the  bees  ? 
No  ;  he  is  coming  in  at  Ltst  ! 
He  fills  my  heart  with  htmngi*  alarm  ! 
Knt*r  «j  Fnmtrr. 

ri>Hl-<«T>.H. 
U  this  tlH'  teiuint  (fottliil/s  farm  ? 

IKSI'LA. 

Til  is  is  his  farm,  and  I  his  wife. 

I'ny  sit.     Wliat  may  y«Hir  business  be  I 

News  from  the  I'riuee  ! 

( If  death  or  life  ? 

»-tiKr.<irKH. 
You  put  your  (|iii*«tioni  eagerly  ! 

I  KM  l.K. 

Answer  me,  then  !     How  in  the  l*rim*t*  ? 

ri*HV«TIH. 

I  left  him  tinl%  tKkii  htiiiri  «ini*r 
Hunifwanl  ndirnin;:  ibmn  the  rivi-r. 
A*  itn>ti{:  aiitl  «kfll  an  if  (iimI,  the  (ii\er« 
Had  gi%rn  hini  liark  hi«  }iiuth  again. 

I  H«i  I  «,  (/'■/•'fi'ini;. 
Then  Klsie,  my  pi  Mir  •  hdd,  m  ili-md  f 

ri'iir<T»H 
That,  inv  giMrtl  wiini.iii,  I  liaie  nut  «ai>l 

l^ifl't  •Tim*   t\ir   briilgi-   till   }**»  riMlie   tn  it. 
Is  m  pruirrb  uM,  aImI  uf  rirrlh  iit  Mil. 


Keep  me  no  longer  in  Uua  pais  I 

roKBvnai 

It  is  true  your  dauf^htar  is 
Tluit  is,  the  peaaant  she  — 


r 

Alas  !  I  am  simple  and  lowW 
I  am  |MM>r,  distraetetl,  ami 
And  it  is  not  well  that  vou  of  thm 
Slnmld  moek  me  thuii,  and  malrg  i 
Of  a  joyless  motlH*r  wlioflr  cluM 
For  you,  too,  were  of 


ruaKirr 
Your  ilaughter  lives,  and  the 
Y«»u  will  learn  erelonf^  how  it  all 
Her  heart  for  a  moment  nex9W 
Hilt  when  they  reaebed  Salo 
The  Prince's  nitbler  self  pi 
And  !^ve4l  her  for  a  nc»blp  fato. 
Aiwl  he  WHS  healed,  in  his  d 
Hy    the    touch    of   St.    Hat 

Uuies  ; 
Though  I  think  the  long 

air. 
That  pilgrimage  over  atoeka 
In  the  miracle  mu»t  come  in  for  a 


IRSt-LA. 

Virgin  !  wlm  Invent  tlie  poor 
'  If  the  loud  cry  of  a  nitiClier'a 
Can  ever  aMTeml  to  where  t 
Into  thy  ble^M'd  hands  and  bolj 
,  Receive  mv  prayer  uf  prmiao 

I^'t  the  hiunU  that  bore  <Hir  Sa 
Into  the  mwfiil  pn-M-nce  of  Itod  ; 
Kiir  thv  feet  with  holinrsa  are 
Anil  if  thiMi  lN<ar«-»t  it  lie  will 
i  >iir  eliild  hIio  was  dead 


m  ^h»^ 


ri>H 

I  did  not  tell  %iiu  «lie  was  dead  : 
If  \iin  till  Ml  gilt  Ml  't  was  no  faalt 
.\t  thi«  \iTy  nmment.  wkiW  I  a 
Thry    an-    sailing    bomewaid 

Kliine. 
In  a  «plenilid  l«irge,  with 
.\nil  ilivkrd  with  liannrri 
A^  the  eiihir«  MU  iiiur  daaglOrr** 
Thev  (All  her  the  I^lv  Alicia  no 

■  ■ 

Kiir  (lie  I'rint-e  in  S»lrmu 
That  KUic  only  would  be 


M 
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URSULA. 

Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  change  ! 

All  seems  to  me  so  weird  and  strange  ! 

rORESTEB. 

I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck, 

Beneath  an  awning  cool  and  shady  ; 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 

The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold. 

That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 

And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 

As  fair  and  lovely  did  she  seem 

As  in  a  story  or  a  dream 

Some  beautiful  and  foreigp  lady. 

And    the    Prince    looked    so    grand    and 

proud, 
And  waved  his  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 
That  gazed  and  shouted  from  the  shore, 
All  down  the  river,  long  and  loud. 

URSULA. 

We  shall  behold  our  child  once  more  ; 
She  is  not  dead  !     She  is  not  dead  I 
God,  listening,  must  have  overheard 
The  prayers,  that,  without  sound  or  word. 
Our  hearts  in  secrecy  have  said  ! 
Oh,  bring  me  to  her  ;  for  mine  eyes 
Are  hungry  to  behold  her  face  ; 
My  very  soul  within  me  cries  ; 
My  very  hands  seem  to  caress  her, 
To  see  her,  gaze  at  her,  and  bless  her ; 
Dear  Elsie,  child  of  God  and  grace  ! 
Goes  out  toward  the  garden. 

FORESTER. 

There  goes  the  good  woman  out  of  her 
head  ; 

And  Gottlieb's  supper  is  waiting  here  ; 

A  very  capacious  flagon  of  beer, 

And  a  very  portentous  loaf  of  bread. 

One  would  say  his  grief  did  not  much  op- 
press him. 

Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Prince,  God 
bless  him  ! 

He  drinks. 

Ha  !  it  buzzes  and  stings  like  a  hornet  I 
And    what    a    scene    there,   through    the 

door  ! 
The    forest    behind   and   the   garden   be- 
fore. 
And  midway  an  old  man  of  threescore. 
With   a   wife    and    children    that    caress 
him. 


Let  me  try  still  further  to  cheer  and  adorn 

it 
With  a  merry,  echoing  blast  of  my  comet  f 
Gi)eM  out  blowing  hit  ham. 


CASTLE    OF   VAUTSBERO 
RHINE. 


ON    THE 


Pbimob  Hxvbt  and  EuaEstanding on  the  ter- 
race  ai  evening. 

The  sound  qf  bells  heard  from  a  distance, 

PBIMCE  HENKT. 

We  are  alone.    The  wedding  guests 
Ride  down  the  hill,  with  plumes  and  cloaks, 
And  the  descending  dark  invests 
The  Niederwald,  and  all  the  nests 
Among  its  hoar  and  haonted  oaks. 


What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slowy 
So  mellow,  musical,  and  low  ? 


PBnrOS  HXNBT. 


They  are  the  bells  of  Geisenheim, 
That  with  their  melancholy  chime 
Ring  out  the  curfew  of  the  son. 


Listen,  beloved. 

PRnrOB  HXNBT. 

They  are  done  I 
Dear  EHsie  !  many  years  ago 
Those  same  soft  bells  at  eventide 
Rang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
As,  seated  by  Fastrada's  side 
At  Ingelheim,  in  all  his  pride 
He  heard  their  sound  with  secret  pain. 


Their  voices  only  speak  to  me 
Of  peace  and  deep  tranquillity. 
Ana  endless  confidence  in  thee  f 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

Thon  knowest  the  story  of  her  ring. 
How,  when  the  court  went  back  to  Aix, 
Fastrada  died  ;  and  how  the  king 
Sat  watching  by  her  night  and  day, 
TjU  into  one  of  the  blue  lakes. 
Which  water  that  delicious  land. 
They  cast  the  ring,  drawn  from  her  hand  : 
And  the  great  monarch  sat  serene 
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And  sad  beside  the  fated  shore, 
Nor  left  the  land  forevermore. 

EL8IB. 
That  was  true  love. 

PBIKCB  HEKRT. 

For  him  the  qaeen 
Ne'er  did  what  thou  hast  done  for  me. 

ELSIE. 

Wilt  thou  as  fond  and  faithful  be  ? 
Wilt  thou  so  love  me  after  death  ? 

PRINCE  HEKBT. 

In  life's  delic^ht,  in  death's  dismay. 
In  storm  and  sunshine,  night  and  day, 
In  health,  in  sickness,  in  decay, 
Here  and  hereafter,  I  am  thine  ! 
Thou  hast  Fastrada's  ring.     Beneath 
The  calm,  blue  waters  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  in  thy  steadfast  soul  it  lies. 
And,  undisturbed  by  this  world's  breath. 
With  magic  light  its  jewels  shine  ! 
This  golden  ring,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Upon  thy  finger  since  the  morn. 
Is  but  a  symbol  and  a  semblance, 
An  outward  fashion,  a  remembrance. 
Of  what  thou  wearest  within  unseen, 
O  my  Fastrada,  O  my  queen  I 
Behold  !  the  hill-tops  all  aglow 
With  purple  and  with  amethyst ; 
While  the  whole  valley  deep  below 
Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overflow, 
With  a  fast-rising  tide  of  mist. 
The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chill ; 
Let  us  go  in. 

EL8IB. 
Ah,  not  so  soon. 
See  yonder  fire  !     It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips. 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Oft  on  this  terrace,  when  the  day 
Was  closing,  have  I  stood  and  gazed. 
And  seen  the  landscape  fade  away. 
And  the  white  vapors  rise  and  drown 
Hamlet  and  vineyard,  tower  and  town. 
While  far  above  the  hill-tops  blazed. 
But  then  another  hand  than  thine 
Was  gently  held  and  clasped  in  mine  ; 


Another  head  upon  my  breast 
Was  laid,  as  thme  is  now,  at  1 
Why  dost  thou  lift  those  tender 
With  so  much  sorrow  and  surpriaa  T 
A  minstrel's,  not  a  maiden's  liaadf 
Was  that  which  in  my  own  ' 
A  manly  form  usurped  thy  plaoe^ 
A  beautiful,  but  bearded  faoe^ 
That  now  is  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Yet  in  my  memory  from  a&r 
Is  shining  on  us  like  a  star. 
But  linger  not.    For  while  I  iipnair, 
A  sheeted  spectre  white  and  tidl. 
The  cold  nust  climbs  the  castle  JnJH^ 
And  lays  his  hand  upon  thy  cheek  t 

2%ey  go  in. 


EPILOGUE 

THE    TWO    RECORDING     ANGELS   AS- 
CENDING 


whete   Ihoa 


THE  ANOEL  OF  GOOD  DEEDS,  wUk 

God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain. 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook^ 
**  Rise  up,  and  from  thy  cayems  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  feelt 
From  the  cool  hills  into  the  heafe 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain." 

God  sent  his  messenger  of  faith. 
And  whispered  in  the  maiden's 
"Rise    up,   and   look    from 

art, 
And  scatter  with  unselfish  hands 
Thy  freshness  on  the  barren  sands 
And  solitudes  of  Death.'* 

O  beauty  of  holiness. 

Of  self-forgetfulness,  of  lowliness  1 

O  power  of  meekness, 

Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakneai 

Are  like  the  yielding,  but  irresistiUe  |ur  f 

Upon  the  pages  N^ 

Of  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear. 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold. 

That  never  shall  grow  old, 

But  through  all  ages 

Burn  and  shine, 

With  soft  effulgence  I 

O  God  !  it  is  thy  indulgence 

That  fills  the  world  with  the  bliss 

Of  a  good  deed  like  this  ! 


MARTIN   LUTHER 
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A.NGEL  or  EVIL  DEEDS,  With  Open  hook, 

et,  not  yet 

red  sun  wholly  set, 

vermore  recedes, 

!  open  still  I  bear 

look  of  Evil  Deeds, 

the  breathings  of  the  upper  air 
its  pages  and  erase 
2cords  from  its  face  ! 
^r  and  fainter  as  I  g^e 

broad  blaze 

liinDieriug  landscape  shines, 
elow  me  the  black  river 
den  by  wreaths  of  vapor  I 
T  and  fainter  the  black  lines 

to  quiver 

the  whitening  surface  of  the  paper  ; 

after  shade 

jrrible  words  grow  faint  and  fade, 
[1  their  place 
a  white  sp<ace  I 

goes  the  sun  ! 

le  soul  of  one, 

by  repentance 

escaped  the  dreadful  sentence, 

I  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 

he  end  ! 

closed  Book 

k1  do  I  ascend. 

ver  the  mountain  steeps 

k,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 

th  my  feet  ; 

•kness  inwardly  brightening 

sullen  heat, 

torm-cloud  lurid  with  lightning, 
cry  of  lamentation, 

ted  and  again  repeated, 

and  loud 

\  rcvcrhfration 

11(1  answering  unto  cloud, 

i  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance, 

the  sheeted 

ling  retreated, 

I  and  thwarted  by  the  wind's  resist- 
ance. 

^ucifer, 

)n  of  mystery  ; 
Ince  God  suffers  him  to  be, 
•0,  is  God's  minister, 
ibors  for  some  good 
not  understood  ! 


SECOND     INTERLUDE 
MARTIN  LUTHER 

A  CHAMBER  IN  THE  WARTBURG.     MORN- 
ING.     MARTIN    LUTHER   WRITING 

MARTIN  LUTHEB. 

Our  God,  a  Tower  of  Strength  is  He, 
A  goodly  wall  and  weapon  ; 
From  all  our  need  He  helps  as  free, 
That  now  to  us  doth  happen. 

The  old  evil  foe 

Doth  in  earnest  grow, 

In  grim  armor  dight, 

Much  g^ile  and  great  might ; 
On  earth  there  is  none  like  him. 

Oh  yes  ;  a  tower  of  strength  indeed, 
A  present  help  in  all  our  need, 
A  sword  and  buckler  is  our  God. 
Innocent  men  have  walked  unshod 
0*er  burning  ploughshares,  and  have  trod 
Unharmed  on  serpents  in  their  path, 
And  laughed  to  scorn  the  Deyil  s  wrath  I 

Safe  in  this  Wartburg  tower  I  stand 
Where  God  hath  led  me  by  the  hand. 
And  look  down,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Over  the  pleasant  neighborhoods. 
Over  the  vast  Thuringian  Woods, 
With  flash  of  river,  and  gloom  of  trees, 
With  castles  crowning  the  dizzy  heights, 
And  farms  and  pastoral  delights. 
And  the  morning  pouring  everywhere 
Its  golden  glory  on  the  air. 
Safe,  yes,  safe  am  I  here  at  last, 
Safe  from  the  overwhelming  blast 
Of  the  mouths  of  Hell,  that  followed  me 

fast. 
And  the  howling  demons  of  despair 
That  hunted  me  like  a  beast  to  his  lair. 

Of  our  own  might  we  nothing  can ; 
We  soon  are  nnprotected ; 
There  fighteth  for  us  the  right  Han, 
Whom  God  himself  elected. 

Who  is  He ;  ve  exclaim  ? 

Christus  is  his  name, 

Lord  of  Sabaoth^ 

Very  God  in  troth  ; 
The  field  He  holds  forever. 

Nothing  can  vex  the  Devil  more 

Than  the  name  of  Him  whom  we  adore. 
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Thf*irforr  doth  it  delij^ht  me  bent 
To  utand  in  tbr  choir  uiiiong  the  rest. 
With  the  i^reat  urpui  tnimpetiof^ 
Thniuf^h  itji  iiietiillic  tuhes,  and  sing  : 
A'f  I'rrhum  caro  factum  est  ! 
Theite  wonU  the  lK*vil  i-annot  endure, 
For  he  knuweth  thrir  uieaniiig  well  I 
Him  they  trouble  and  re|K-l, 
L*«  theY  comfort  and  allure, 
And  luippy  it  were,  if  our  delight 
Were  aft  great  a»  hit*  affright  I 

Yea,  muiiie  is  the  Prophets*  art ; 
Among  the  giftM  that  (■(«!  Imth  aent. 
One  of  the  mmt  luagiiilicent  ! 
It  calms  the  agitated  heart ; 
Tem|itutioi   ,  evil  thoughts,  and  all 
The  |ia.N»iiins  that  disturb  the  soul, 
Are  quelled  by  its  divine  contnil. 
As  the  Kvil  Spirit  Hed  from  »^uul, 
And  his  distem|M*r  was  alliiyed. 
When  l>avi«l  took  his  harp  and  played. 

This  world  niav  full  of  I>eviLi  be, 
AH  really  to  di'Vour  un; 
Y«'t  n«it  so  aon*  afraid  am  ve. 
They  nh.tll  not  (ivt*r]Mi«>(*r  us. 

'Piis  World's  l*rim««*.  howt-'er 

Kii*n**-  h«*  iiiay  MpiM-ar. 

Ill*  fan  hanii  u«  not. 

Ill*  ift  dfMiniiHl.  (mmI  «i>f  ! 
One  litiU*  «tinl  ran  nlny  him! 

Inrmlifile  it  s«fins  to  some 
And  to  niVM'lf  a  nivsterv. 

•  •  • 

That  ^u^h  wi-uk  tlf«h  anil  MimmI  as  we, 

Anui-d  with  no  other  ^hielll  nr  switnl. 

Or  other  wra|Nin  than  the  Wonl, 

ShiMihl  eiiinliat  ami  shoulil  oven'ome 

A  spirit  |Niwerfiil  a<«  he  ! 

lie  «iiniiiii>n«  forth  the  I*fi|ie  of  Kome 

With  all  hii  ili.iliolic  cn-w. 

Ills  nhiirn  ami  *>li:iven  r«'tiniie 

( kf  prii-«l«  ami  rhililren  «if  the  dark  ; 

Kill  !   kilM   thi-y  rry.  thr  llrreHian'h, 

Who  riKiM  th  ii|i  nil  rhri«ti-iif|oiii 

Ai;iiii«t  ii«  ;  .iml  at  mie  fi'll  blow 

*^  •  L«  I  III*  mIiiiIi*  t'liiiri  h  to  overthrow  ! 

Nui  %i'i  .  n\\  hour  !<•  Mot  \i't  4'iinie. 


And  the  bugle's  MitlM 

And  echoes  anaweria^  back 

From    crag!    of    thm 

chain,— 
In  the  Terj  heart  of  tlua»  I 
A  mystery  of  grief  and  pttia. 
It  was  an  image  of  tlw 
Of  Satan,  hunting  tlw 
With  his  nets  aim  Umpa 

dogs. 
His  bisho|is  and  prirsia 
And  all  the  rest  of  tba 

Seeking  whom  he  nar  de 

Knough  I  have  had  o/  honti^ 
Knough  of  these  hours  <if  idW 
Knough  of  nets  and  Irapa 
The  ouly  hunting  of  way 
Is  where  I  can  pieree  with  ja 
The  running  foxes  and  isuliga 
The  whole  iniquitoos  tfoop  off 
The  Roman  I'ope  and  tlw  ^ 
That  sorely  infest  and 


Ye  nuns,  ye  singing  birds  off  Ika 
The  fowler  hath  caught  TO«  ia  ||j 
And  keeps  you  safe  in  hia  gildad 
twinging  the  song  that  never  tM 
To  liin*  diiwn  others  from  cWir 
How  ye  riiitter  aiul  beat  Jtwr 
Warm  and  S4ift  with  TovBf  c~ 
Against  the  cruel,  pitiless  wt 
Keelaiiiiing  your  lust  hriitagpi  I 
He  boh  1 !  a  luiud  unbars  tW  •  ~ 
Ye  shall  be  capti«'ea  held  no 


The  Word  they  shall  petfi 
And  little  thanka  tlwy 
For  llr  ia  with  oa  ta  tW 
With  cifu  of  his  o 
Though  they  take 
( Minds,  hooiw«,  child 
1^1  thew  paM  away, 
I  jttle  gain  have 
Th«  Kingdom  siiU 


! 


Yea,  it  remaineth  foreTermof% 
However  S«t«n  mav  rag*  mmk  paar» 
'IliiHigh  often  he  whisperi  ia  wmj  •■••: 
What  if  thy  dm-trines  false  ilinay  lat 
Anil  wriH}^  fmm  me  a  bitter  ai 
Then  I  put  him  to  flight  with 
Saiiiii*  :  Saint  Satan  f  pniy  for  MM  ; 
If  thou  thiuke»t  I  am  aot  aiavod  yat  I 

Ami  my  mortal  foes  that  lie  \m  VHt 
In  r%ery  avenue  and  gato  ! 
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As  to  that  odious  monk  John  Tetzel, 
Hawking  about  his  hollow  wares 
Like  a  huckster  at  villaee  fairs, 
And  those  mischievous  fellows,  Wetzel, 
Caropanus,  Carbtadt,  Martin  Cellarius, 
And  all  the  busy,  multifarious 
Heretics,  and  disciples  of  Arius, 
Half-learned,  dunce-bold,  dry  and  hard, 
They  are  not  worthy  of  my  regard. 
Poor  and  humble  as  I  am. 

But  ah  !  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
He  is  the  vilest  miscreant 
That  ever  walked  this  world  below  ! 
A  Momus,  making  his  mock  and  mow, 
At  Papist  and  at  Protestant, 
Sneering  at  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
At  God  and  Man,  at  one  and  all ; 
And  yet  as  hollow  and  false  and  drear. 
As  a  cracked  pitcher  to  the  ear. 
And  ever  growing  worse  and  worse  ! 
Whenever  I  pray,  I  pray  for  a  curse 
On  Erasmus,  the  Insmcere  ! 

Philip  Melancthon  !  thou  alone 
Faithful  among  the  faithless  known. 
Thee  I  hail,  and  only  thee  ! 
Behold  the  record  of  us  three  I 

Res  et  verba  Philippus, 

Res  sine  verbis  LxUherus  ; 

Erasmus  verba  sine  re  ! 

My  Hiilip,  prayest  thou  for  me  ? 
Lifted  above  all  earthly  care, 
From  these  high  regions  of  the  air. 
Among  the  birds  that  day  and  night 
Upon  the  branches  of  tall  trees 
Sing  their  lauds  and  litanies. 
Praising  God  with  all  their  might. 
My  Philip,  unto  thee  I  write. 

My  Philip  I  thou  who  knowest  best 
All  that  is  passing  in  thb  breast  ; 
The  spiritual  agonies. 
The  inward  deaths,  the  inward  hell. 
And  the  divine  new  births  as  well. 
That  surely  follow  after  these, 
As  after  winter  follows  spring  ; 
My  Philip,  in  the  night-time  sing 
This  song  of  the  Ix>rd  I  send  to  thee  ; 
And  I  will  sing  it  for  thy  sake. 
Until  our  answering  voices  make 
A  glorious  antiphony, 
And  choral  chant  of  victory  1 


PART  THREE 

THE    NEW   ENGLAND  TRAGE- 
DIES 

JOHN  ENDICOTT 

DRAMATIS  PERSONi£ 

Jorai  EiroiooTr Oovemor. 

JoHV  EvDiooTr Hi»  ton. 

RiOHAmD  BBLLDiaaAii  .    .    .  Deputy  Chvemor. 

JoHV  NocTOir       Mmider  0/  tht  Gotpd. 

Edwako  Bums Treaturer, 

WAVTwmMMMMr IWUfM^mm. 

NicHouLi  Upiall     ....  An  old  eitigen. 

BAJCUiLGoLa Landlord  0/  the  Three 

Mf^inert. 

iKSIioSSSS}     •    •    •    "^Captain,. 

WmLocE  CHuamoar ) 

Edttu^  hit  daughter  \     .    .    Quakert, 

AteUUmUf  Hatberdlert^  Marthal,  ete. 
The  Seeneitin  Bottom  4n  the  fear  166ft. 

PROLOGUE 

To-NiOHT  we  strive  to  read,  as  we  may  best, 
This  city,  like  an  ancient  palimpsest ; 
And  bring  to  light,  upon  uie  blotted  page, 
The  mournful  record  of  an  earlier  ace. 
That,  pale  and  half  effaced,  lies  hidden 

away 
Beneath  the  fresher  writing  of  to-day. 

Rise,  then,  O  buried  city  that  hast  been  ; 
Rise  up,  rebuilded  in  the  painted  scene. 
And  let  our  curious  eyes  behold  onoe  more 
The  pointed  gable  and  the  pent-house  door, 
The    Meeting-house    with    leaden-lattioed 

panes. 
The    narrow  thoronghfarei,    the  crooked 

lanes  ! 

Rise,  too,  ye  shapes  and  shadows  of  the 

Past, 
Rise  from  your  long-forgotten  graves  at 

last ; 
Let  us  behold  your  faces,  let  us  hear 
The  words  ye  uttered  in  those  days  of  fear  I 
Revisit  your  familiar  haunts  again,  — 
The  scenes  of  triumph,  and  the  scenes  of 

pain, 
And  leave  the  footprints  of  your  bleeding 

feet 
Once  more  upon   the    pavement  of    the 

street ! 
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Nor    let    the    liistonan    blame  the  Poet 

here, 
If  he  perchance  misdate  the  day  or  year, 
And  group  events  together,  by  his  art, 
That  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart ; 
For  as  the  double  stars,  though  sundered 

far. 
Seem  to  the  naked  eye  a  single  star, 
So  facts  of  history,  at  a  distance  seen. 
Into  one  common  point  of  light  convene. 

'*  Why  touch  upon  such  themes  ?  "  perhaps 

some  friend 
May  ask,  incredulous  ;  **  and  to  what  good 

end? 
Why  drag  again  into  the  light  of  day 
The  errors  of  an  age  long  passed  away  ? 
I    answer :    '*  For    the   lesson   that    they 

teach : 
The  tolerance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  remain,  —  these 

three  ; 
And  greatest  of  them  all  is  Charity." 

Let  us  remember,  if  these  words  be  true. 

That  unto  all  men  Charity  is  due  ; 

Give  what  we   ask  ;    and  pity,  while  we 

blame, 
Lest  we  become  copartners  in  the  shame. 
Lest  we  condemn,  and  yet  ourselves  par- 
take, 
And   persecute   the  dead  for  conscience' 
sake. 

Therefore  it  is  the  author  seeks  and  strives 
To  represent  the  dead  as  in  their  lives, 
And  lets  at  times  his  characters  unfold 
Their    thoughts  in  their    own    language, 

strong  and  bold  ; 
lie  only  asks  of  you  to  do  the  like  ; 
To  hear  him  first,  and,  if  you  will,  then 

strike. 


ACT  I 

Scene  I.  —  Sunday  (afternoon.  The  interior  of 
the  Meeting-house.  On  the  pulpit ^  an  hour- 
qlasa ;  bflow,  a  box  for  contributionn.  John 
NouTON  in  the  pulpit.  Governor  Endicott 
in  a  canopied  seat^  attended  by  four  halberd- 
iers.    The  congregation  singing. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above, 
And  bowed  the  heavens  high ; 

And  andemeath  his  feet  He  oast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 


On  Cherubim  and  Senmhim 

Right  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  wind* 

Came  flying  idl  abroad. 

NOBTON  (rising  and  turning  the  houfglam  on  Ik 

ptdpit)* 

I  heard  a  great  voice  from  the  temple  say- 
ing 
Unto  the  Seven  Angels,  Go  your  ways ; 
Pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  ot  Grod 
Upon  the  earth.    And  the  First  Angel  went 
And  poured  his  vial  on  the  earth  ;  and 

straight 
There  fell  a  noisome  and  a  g^evous  sore 
On  them  which  had  the  birth-mark  of  tbe 

Beast, 
And  them  which  worshipped  and  adoied 

his  image. 
On  us  hath  fallen  this  grievous  pestilenee. 
There  is  a  sense  of  terror  in  the  air  ; 
And  apparitions  of  things  horrible 
Are  seen  by  many.    From  the  sky  above  nt 
The  stars  fall  ;  and  beneath  as  the  eartli 

quakes  ! 
The  sound  of  drums  at  midnight  from  afar, 
The  sound  of  horsemen  riding  to  and  £ro^ 
As  if  the  gates  of  the  invisible  world 
Were  opened,  and  the  dead  came  forth  to 

warn  us, — 
All  these  are  omens  of  some  dire  disaster 
Impending  over  us,  and  soon  to  fall. 
Moreover,  in  the  language  of  the  Fropheti 
Death  is  again  come  up  into  our  windows. 
To  cut  off  little  children  from  without. 
And  young  men  from  the  streets.     And  in 

the  midst 
Of  all  these  supernatural  threats  and  warn- 
ings 
Doth  Heresy  uplift  its  horrid  head  ; 
A  vision  of  Sin  more  awful  and  appalling 
Than  any  phantasm,  ghost,  or  apparition. 
As  arguing  and  portending  some  enlarge- 
ment 
Of  the  mysterious  Power  of  Darkness  I 

Edith,  bartfooted.  and  dad  in  BtukeUdk,  with 
her  hair  hanging  loose  upon  her  Amdder*^  woiks 
slowly  up  the  aisle^oUowed  by  Whabtov  amd 
other  Quakers.  The  congregation  starii  up  in 
confusion, 

EDrrH  (to  NORTON,  raising  her  hand)* 

Peaeel 

NORTON. 

Anathema  maranatha !    The  Lord  cometb  1 
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XDITH. 

Yea,  verily  He  cometh,  and  shall  judge 
The  shepherds  of  Israel  who  do  feed  (hem- 

selves, 
And  leave  their  flocks  to  eat  what  they 

have  trodden 
Beneath  their  feet. 

NORTON. 

Be  silent,  hahhling  woman  ! 
St.   Paul   commands  all   women   to  keep 

silence 
Within  the  churches. 

EDFTH. 

Yet  the  women  prayed 
And  prophesied  at  Corinth  in  his  day  ; 
And,  among   those    on    whom    the    fiery 

tongues 
Of  Pentecost  descended,  some  were  women  ! 

NORTON. 

The  Elders  of  the  Churches,  by  our  law. 
Alone  have  power  to  open  the   doors  of 

speech 
And  silence  in  the  Assembly.     I  command 

you  ! 

EDITH. 

The  law  of  God  is  greater  than  your  laws  ! 

Ye  build  your  church  with  blood,  your  town 
with  crime  ; 

The  heads  thereof  give  judgment  for  re- 
ward ; 

The  priests  thereof  teach  only  for  their 
hire  ; 

Your  laws  condemn  the  innocent  to  death  ; 

And  against  this  I  bear  my  testimony  I 

NORTON. 

What  testimony  ? 

BDITH. 

That  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Which,   as   your   Calvin    says,   surpaaseth 
reason. 

NORTON. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

KDITB. 

Yet   our  great   Master  did  not  teach  for 

hire, 
And  the  Apostles  without  purse  or  scrip 
Went  forth  to  do  his  work.     Behold  this 

box 


Beneath  thy  pulpit.    Is  it  for  the  poor  ? 
Thou  canst  not  answer.      It  is  for  the 

Priest; 
And  against  this  I  bear  my  testimony. 

NORTON. 

Away  with  all  these  Heretics  and  Quakers  f 
Quakers,  forsooth  I      Because  a  quaking 

feU 
On  Daniel,  at  beholding  of  the  Vision, 
Must  ye  needs  shake  and  quake  ?    Because 

Isaiah 
Went  stripped  and  barefoot,  must  ye  wail 

ana  howl  ? 
Must  ye  go  stripped  and  naked  ?  must  ye 

make 
A  wailing  like  the  dragons,  and  a   mourn- 
ing 
As  of  the  owls  ?    Ye  verify  the  adage 
That  Satan  is  God's  ape  !      Away  with 
them ! 

Tumult,  The  QucJcert  are  driven  out  with  vio- 
lence^  Edith  following  slowly.  The  congregO' 
tion  retires  in  cor\fugion. 

Thus  freely  do  the  Reprobates  commit 
Such  measure  of  iniquity  as  fits  them 
For  the  intended  measure  of  God's  wrath, 
And  even  in  violating  God's  commands 
Are  they  fulfilling  the  divine  decree  I 
The  will  of  man  is  but  an  instrument 
Disposed  and  predetermined  to  its  action 
According  unto  the  decree  of  God, 
Being  as  much  subordinate  thereto 
As  is  the  axe  unto  the  hewer's  hand  I 

He  descendsfrom  the  jnUpit,  and  joins  Goykrnor 
Endioott,  who  comes  forward  to  meet  him. 

The  omens  and  the  wonders  of  the  time. 
Famine,  and  fire,  and  shipwreck,  and  dis- 
ease, 
The  blast  of  com,  the  death  of  our  young 

men. 
Our  sufferings  in  all    precious,   pleasant 

things. 
Are  manifestations  of  the  wrath  divine, 
Signs  of  God's  oontroversy  with  New  Eng- 
land. 
These  emissaries  of  the  Evil  One, 
These  servants  and  ambassadors  of  Satan, 
Are  but  commissioned  executioners 
Of  God's  vindictive  and  deserved  displea- 
sure. 
We    must    receive    them  as  the  Roman 

Bishop 
Onoe  received  Attila,  saying,  I  rejoice 
Ton  have  oome  safe,  whom  X  esteem  to  be 
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The  scourge  of  God,  sent  to  chastise  his 

people. 
This  yery  neresv,  perchance,  may  serve 
The  purposes  of  God  to  some  good  end. 
With  you  I  leave  it ;  but  do  not  neglect 
The  holy  tactics  of  the  civil  sword. 

ENDICOTT. 

And  what  more  can  be  done  ? 

MORTON. 

The  hand  that  cut 
The  Red  Cross  from  the  colors  of  the  king 
Can  cut  the  red  heart  from  this  heresy. 
Fear  not.     All  blasphemies  immediate 
And  heresies  turbulent  must  be  suppressed 
By  civil  power. 

BNDIOOTT. 

But  in  what  way  suppressed  ? 

NORTON. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  declares 
That  if  thy  son,  thy  daughter,  or  thy  wife. 
Ay,  or  the  friend  which  is  as  thine  own 

soul, 
Entice  thee  secretly,  and  say  to  thee. 
Let   us  serve  other  gods,  then  shall  thine 

eye 
Not  pity   him,  but   thou  shalt  surely  kill 

him, 
And  thine  own  hand  shall  be  the  first  upon 

him 
To  slay  him. 

ENDICOTT. 

Four  already  have  been  slain  ; 

And  others  banished  upon  pain  of  death. 

But  they  come  back  again  to  meet  their 
doom. 

Bringing  the  linen  for  their  winding-sheets. 

We  must  not  g^  too  far.  In  truth,  I 
shrink 

From  shedding  of  more  blood.  The  peo- 
ple murmur 

At  our  severity. 

NORTON. 

Then  let  them  murmur  ! 
Truth  is  relentless  ;  justice  never  wavers  ; 
The    greatest    firmness    is    the    greatest 

mercv  ; 
The  noble  order  of  the  Magistracy 
Cometh  immediately  from  God,  and  yet 
This  noble  order  of  the  Magistracy 
Is  by  these    Heretics  despised  and  out- 
raged. 


KKDICOTT. 

To-night  they  sleep  in  prison.     If  they  die, 
They  cannot  say  that  we  have  camed  thor 

death. 
We  do  but  guard  the  passage,  wUh  tbe 

sword 
Pointed  towards  them  ;  if  they  dmsh  npon 

it. 
Their  blood  will  be  on  their  own  heads,  not 

ours. 

NORTON. 

Enough.    I  ask  no  more.    My  predeccMor 
Coped  only  with  the  milder  heresies 
Of  Antinomians  and  of  Anabaptists. 
He  was    not  bom  to  wrestle  with   ihese 

fiends. 
Chrysostom  in  his  pulpit ;  Aurastiiie 
In  disputation  ;  Timothy  in  his  house  I 
The  lantern  of  St.  Botolph's  ceased  to  huza 
When  from  the  portals  of  that  ohuzch  he 

came 
To  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
Here  in  the  wilderness.    Anc^  as  he  laj 
On  his  death-bed,  he  saw  me  in  a  Tision 
Ride  on  a  snow-white  horse  into  this  town. 
His  vision  was  prophetic ;  thus  I  came, 
A  terror  to  the  impenitent,  and  Death 
On  the  pale  horse  of  the  Apocalypse 
To  all  the  accursed  race  of  Hereties  1 


Scene  II.  —  A  ttreet.  On  one  ticfe.  Nicwh 
i«AS  Upsall's  house ;  on  the  other,  WAuna 
Merrt^s,  with  a  Jlock  qf  pigeoiu  on  the  roqf. 
UpsaUj  seated  in  the  porch  qfhis  houte, 

UPSALL. 

O  day  of  rest !    How  beautiful,  how  fair, 
How  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the  old  I 
Day  of  the  Lord  !  and  truce  to  earthlj 

cares  ! 
Day  of  the  Lord,  as  all  our  days  should 

be! 
Ah,  why  will  man  bv  his  austerities 
Shut  out  the  blessed  sunshine  and  the  light. 
And  make  of  thee  a  dungeon  of  despair  1 

WALTER  SCERRT  (entering  and  looking  rommi 

him). 

All  silent  as  a  g^veyard  I  No  one  star- 
ring ; 

No  footfall  in  the  street,  no  sound  of 
voices  ! 

By  righteous  punishment  and  persevezanee, 

And  perseverance  in  that  punishment, 
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At  last  I  have  brought  this  contumacious 
town 

To  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

Those  wanton  gospellers,  the  pigeons  yon- 
der, 

Are  now  the  only  Sabbath-breakers  left. 

I  cannot  put  them  down.  As  if  to  taunt 
me, 

They  gather  every  Sabbath  afternoon 

In  noisy  congregation  on  my  roof, 

Billing  and  cooing.  Whir !  take  that,  ye 
Quakers. 

Throws  a  stone  at  the  pigeons.    Sees  UpsaxJj. 

Ah  I  Master  Nicholas  ! 


UPSALL. 


Dear  neighbor  Walter. 


Good  aftemooDy 


MKRBT. 


Master  Nicholas, 
You  have  to-day  withdrawn  yourself  from 
meeting. 

UPSAIX. 

Yea,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  worship  God 
Sitting  in  silence  here  at  my  own  door. 

MEBRT. 

Worship  the  Devil  !  You  this  day  have 
broken 

Three  of  our  strictest  laws.  First,  by  ab- 
staining 

From  public  worship.  Secondly,  by  walk- 
ing 

Profanely  on  the  Sabbath. 

UPSALL. 

Not  one  step. 
I  have  been  sitting  still  here,  seeing  the 

pi^ons 
Feed  in  the  street  and  fly  about  the  roofs. 

MERBT. 

You  have  been  in  the  street  with  other  in- 
tent 

Than  going  to  and  from  the  Meeting-house. 

And,  thirdly,  you  are  harboring  Quakers 
here. 

I  am  amazed  I 

UPSALL. 

Men  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
Entertain  angels  unawares. 


Nice  angels ! 
Angels  in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  russet 

cloaks. 
The  color  of  the  Devil's  nntting-bag !  They 

came 
Into  the  Meeting-house  this  afternoon 
More  in  the  shape  of  devils  than  of  anfi^els. 
The  women  screamed  and  fainted  ;  and  the 

boys 
Made  such  an  uproar  in  the  gallery 
I  could  not  keep  them  quiet 

UPSALL. 

Neighbor  Walter^ 
Tour  perseontion  is  of  no  avtuL 


Tis  prosecution,  as  the  Governor  says, 
Not  persecution. 


UPBAIX*. 


Your  hangings  do  no 


Well,  your  proseoution ; 


eii,v< 
good. 


The  reason  is, 
We  do  not  hang  enough.    But,  mark  my 

words. 
We  11    scour  them ;   yea,  I   warrant  ye, 

we  '11  scour  them  ! 
And  now  go  in  and  entertain  your  angels. 
And  don't  be  seen  here  in  the  street  again 
Till    after   sundown !  —  There    they    are 

again  I 

Exit  Upsall.    Mebrt  throws  another  stome  at 
the  pigeons,  and  then  goes  into  his  house, 

ScKinc  m.  —  A  room  in  Upsall's  house. 
Night,  Edith,  Whabton,  and  other  QuoJb- 
ers  seated  at  a  table.  VvsAU^  seated  near  them. 
Several  books  on  the  table, 

WHARTON. 

William  and  Marmaduke,  our  martyred 

brothers. 
Sleep  in  untimely  graves,  if  aught  untimely 
Can  find  place  in  the  providence  of  God, 
Where  nothing  comes  too  early  or  too  late. 
I  saw  their  noble  death.    They  to  the  scaf- 
fold 
Walked  hand  in  hand.  Two  hundred  armM 

men 
And  many  horsemen  guarded  them,  for  fear 
Of  rescue  by  the  crowd,  whose  hearts  were 
stirred. 
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EDITH. 


WHARTUSr. 

When  they  trivd  to  ipeak, 
Their   voices   by    the  roll  uf  drums  were 

drowned. 
Wlien    tbev    were  dead   they   still  looked 

fresh  ami  fair. 
The  terror  uf  death    was  not   upon  their 

faces. 
Our  sister  Mary,  likewise,  the  meek  wonutn, 
lias  passe<l  throuj^h  niartyrdoiu  to  her  re- 
ward ; 
Kzelaiming,  as  they  li*d  her  to  her  death, 
**  These  nianv  davs  1  *ve  l»een  in  Paradise.** 
And,  wlu.*n  she  died,  I'riest  Wilson  threw  ' 

the  luinfriuan 
His  handkerchief,  to  eover  the  pale  face       I 
He  dared  not  look  upon. 

KKITII. 

As  persecuted, 
Yet  nut  forsaken  ;  as  unknown,  yet  known  ; 
Am  dyin^;.  and  lH*hi)ld  wi*  are  alive  ; 
Aft  Mjrniwful,  iind  yet  ri*juii'in|»  always  ; 
As  haiin^^  nothing,  yet  punsessing  all  ! 

WIIAKmN. 

And  I ^d lira,  t«Mi,  is  dead.     Hut  from  hiN 

priMin. 
The  dav  lirfore  hi!«   death,   he    sent  these 

WflflU 

I'nlii  thr  little  ttiN-k  nf  Chri-t  :  "Whatever 
Mu\     I'titiif     II]  Mill     thi*     folhiMerM    «*f    the 

Lii:ht.  - 
lM*itrf<i4,  nftlii  tinti.  rmiinr,  naki*diii'^«, 
Hr  |M>riU  in  thr  t'it\  nr  tin*  nra, 
( >r  |M-r^M-iitiitii.  fir  rvi'ii  iliMth  it*u*lf.  — 
I  iilii  |NT^u;iiltil  t)i:«t  (tiNt'!.  :iriniir  uf  l,i|;lit. 
Ah   It   It  IiiVfd  ami   li%i*it   III,  will   pn'MT^i' 

\iiii. 
Vi'a.  ili-alh  ilM-lf  ;  lliniii;;h  wliieh  y«iii   will 

tiinl  •'iitrani'r 
Iiitii  tilt*  pit  :i<»:iiit  |i:t«tiir«-«  '^f  tlir  fulil, 
WlifH*  vtiii  «li:iU  fff'd  fiirt'\iT  a«  thr  htrdn 
Tliat  rti-iiii  at   larj^e  in  iIm'   hiw    lallfV)!  «if 

Ai'hnr 
\itil  »t  till*  tliiviini;  *'f  til*'  in'faii  ttlU 
K«i<  ii  I  n-t-k   ami    lir.iiu  li   tlirn-iif,  and   llirii 

rt-iiri'^. 
I^'4%in^    iH-liiiid    a    »wrrt    ami    iilitiU*«oiiii- 

»a%ur  ; 
Sti  iliitli  tlir  1  irliir  ami  tlii*  lifi*  uf  <  l*f\ 
frlirw  «■«•  riijiirr  iiitii  thf  hi-Arl«  of  tlnt'M' 


i 


Whom   he   hath 

nature  ; 

And,  when  it  bat  witbdrmwa  Hadf  •  i 
Leaves  a  i wcet  savor  after  it,  tkat  ■§ 
(*aii  sav  thev  are  made  cIcab  bj  ««crv 
'lliat    he  hath  spolwa    to    tWs  ia 

silence.  *' 

EDITH  (htimff  ami  hrwakimg  imtmm  ^W  ^i 
Truly  we  do  but  grope  brtv  ia  tha  4m 
Near  the  partition- wall  of  LUir  mmk  D 
At  every  moment  dreading  or 
To  lay  our  hands  upon  the 
I^'t  us,  then,  labor  for  aa  \n\ 
An  inward  stillness  and  aa  iawaid  ha 
That   perfect  silence    wbera    tW   Kfi 

heart 
.■\re  still,  and  we  no  loa^r 
Our  own  imperfect  thou^ta 

ions, 

Hut  (lod  alone  speaks  ia  aa. 

In  singleness  of  neart,  that  wra  IMIJ  ki 

His  will,  and  in  the  sileaea  of  oar  spit 

lliat  we  may  do  His  will,  and  do  tkai  • 

.1  long  ftaute,  inierrmpttd  Ay  tkt  mmmd^m 
apltrvatking ;  thru  iftnofi  la  |i^  tf^wit. « 
Ivuti  kHOckimg  at  ike  door. 


I 


HABSKAL. 

Within  there  I     Open  the 

HUUIT. 

WiU  ao 


In  the  King's  name  !     Wiikia 

Op«at^d 

rr«Ai.L(/rn«  thf  ^nmdomy 
It  i«  not  barred.     Come  ia. 

vent  A  ytm. 
The  |MMir  man's  door  is  ever  oa  tka 
He   net*<U   n>»  bult    Bur   bar   to 

tliirTf*  ; 
III'  frar^  nil  enemies,  and  baa  ao 
Iiii|Mirtunate  niough  to  aecd  a  ktj. 

h'mtrr  J«iHx  Kiviiifvrrr.  iko  Ma: 

miM ■'!««/.  tktff  paum,  at 

I't'l-fltg  Kill  Til. 


M4BaaAU 

In  thr  King'«  name  do  I 
.\wa%  With  them  to 


ct 
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You  are  again  discovered  harboring  here 
These  ranters  and  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
You  know  the  law. 


UPSJLLL. 


I  know  it,  and  am  ready 
To  suffer  yet  again  its  penalties. 

EDITH  {to  Kia>IOOTT). 

Why  dost  thou  persecute  me,  Saul  of  Tar- 


sus? 


ACT  II 


Scene   I.  —John  Endicott's  room.     Early 

morning. 

JOHN    ENDICOTT. 

"  Why   dost  thou   persecute  me,   Saul  of 
Tarsus  V  " 

All  night  these  words  were  ringing  in  mine 
cars  ! 

A   sorrowful    sweet    face  ;    a    look    that 
pierced  me 

With  meek  reproach  ;  a  voice  of  resigna- 
tion 

That  had  a  life  of  suffering  in  its  tone  ; 

And  that  was  all  !    And  yet  I  could  not 
sleep, 

Or,  when  I   slept,  I   dreamed   that  awful 
dream  I 

I  stood  beneath  the  elm-tree  on  the  Com- 
mon 

On  which  the  Quakers  have  been  hanged, 
and  heard 

A  voice,  not  hers,  that  cried  amid  the  dark- 
ness, 

**  Tliis  is  Aceldama,  the  field  of  blood  ! 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  I " 
Opens  the  window^  and  looki  out. 

The  sun  is  up  already  ;  and  my  heart 

Sickens  and  sinks  within  me  when  I  think 

How  may  tragedies  will  be  enacted 

Before   his  setting.      As    the  earth   rolls 
round, 

It  seems  to  me  a  huge  Ixion's  wheel. 

Upon  whose  whirling  spokes  we  are  bound 
fast, 

And  must  go  with  it  I     Ah,  how  bright  the 
sun 

Strikes  on  the  sea  and  on  the  masts  of  ves- 
sels, 

That  are  uplifted  in  the  morning  air. 

Like  crosses  of  some  peaceable  crusade  I 

It   makes   me   long  to  sail   for  lands  un- 
known, 


No    matter    whither  I       Under    me,    in 

^adow, 
Gloomy  and  narrow  lies  the  little  town. 
Still  sleeping,  but  to  wake  and  toil  awhile. 
Then  sleep  again.*    How  dismal  looks  the 

prison, 
How    grim    and    sombre    in  the  sunless 

street,  — 
The  prison  where  she  sleeps,  or  wakes  and 

waits 
For  what  I  dare  not  think  of,  —  death,  per- 
haps I 
A  word  that  has  been  said  may  be  unsaid  : 
It  is  but  air.     But  when  a  deed  is  done 
It  cannot  be  undone,  nor  can  our  thoughts 
Reach  out  to  all  the  mischiefs  that  may 

follow, 
rr  is  time  for  morning  prayers.     I  will  go 

down. 
My  father,  though  severe,  is  kind  and  just ; 
And  when  his  heart  is  tender  with  devo- 
tion, — 
When  from  his  lips  have  fallen  the  words, 

"  Forgive  us 
As  we  forgive,"  —  then  will  I  intercede 
For  these   poor  people,  and  perhaps  may 
save  them.  [^Eint, 

ScBKB  n.  —  Dock  Square,  On  one  side,  the 
tavern  of  the  Three  Mariners.  In  the  back- 
around^  a  quaint  building  with  gables ;  and, 
beyond  it,  wharves  and  shipping.  Captain 
Kempthorn  and  others  seated  at  a  tabic  be- 
fore the  door.  Samuxl  Colb  standing  near 
them, 

KBMPTHOBlf. 

Come,  drink  about  I      Remember  Parson 

Melham, 
And  bless  the  man  who  first  inyented  flip  I 

They  drink. 

OOLB. 

Pray,  Master  Kempthom,  where  were  yoa 
last  night  ? 

KKMPTHORN. 

On  board  the  Swallow,  Simon  Kempthom, 

master. 
Up    for  Barbadoes,  and    the    Windward 

Islands. 

OOLB. 

The  town  was  in  a  tnmnlt 


And  for  what  ? 
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COLB. 

Your  Quakers  were  arrested.  • 

KEMPTHOBN. 

How  my  Quakers  ? 

COLE. 

Those  you  brought  in  your  Tessel  from  Bar- 

badoes. 
They  made  an  uproar  in  the  Meeting-house 
Yesterday,  and  they  're  now  in  prison  for 

it. 
I  owe  you  little  thanks  for  bringing  them 
To  the  Three  Mariners. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

They  have  not  harmed  you. 
I  tell   you,   Goodman  Cole,  that  Quaker 

girl 
Is  precious  as  a  sea-bream*s   eye.     I   tell 

you 
It  was  a  lucky  day  when  first  she  set 
Her  little  foot  upon  the  Swallow's  deck. 
Bringing  good  luck,  fair  winds,  and  pleasant 

weather. 

COLE. 

I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen  ; 

I  have  a  seat  in  the  new  Meeting-house, 

A  cow-right  on  the  Common  ;  and,  besides, 

Am  corporal  in  the  Great  Artillery. 

I  rid  me  of  the  vagabonds  at  once. 

KEMPTUORN. 

Why  should  you  not  have  Quakers  at  your 

tavern 
If  you  have  fiddlers  ? 

COLE. 

Never  I  never  !  never ! 

If  you  want  fiddling  you  must  go  else- 
where. 

To  the  Green  Dragon  and  the  Admiral 
Vernon, 

And  other  such  disreputable  places. 

But  the  Three  Mariners  is  an  orderly 
house, 

Most  orderly,  quiet,  and  respectable. 

Lord  Leigh  said  he  could  be  as  quiet  here 

As  at  the  Governor's.     And  have  I  not 

King  Charles's  Twelve  Good  Rules,  all 
framed  and  glazed, 

Hanging  in  my  best  parlor  ? 


KSMPTHOBH. 

Here  's  a  health 
To  good  King  Charles.    Will  yon  not  driak 

the  King  ? 
Then  drink  coiSusion  to  old  ParBon  Palmer. 

COLE. 

And  who  is  Parson  Palmer  ?  I  doii*t  hnow 
him. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

He  had  his  cellar  underneath  his  pulpit. 
And  so  preached  o'er  his  liquor,  jutt  aa  joa 
do. 

A  drum  vnthin, 

COLE. 

Here  comes  the  Marshal. 

MEBBT  (unthin). 
Make  room  for  the  M'^^iA^l 

KEMPTHOBN. 

How  pompous  and  imposing  he  appeara  I 

Hb  great  Duff  doublet  bellying  like  a  main- 
sail, 

And  all  his  streamers  flluttering  in  the 
wind. 

What  holds  he  in  his  hand  ? 

COLE. 


Enter  the  Marshal,  with  a  prodamaiiom  ;  and 
Merrt,  with  a  halberd.  They  arepreeeded 
by  a  drummer,  and  followed  bi  the  hamgmam^ 
with  an  artufut  qf  bowca,  and  a  crowd  (ffpeopte^ 
among  whom  are  Upsall  and  John  £xdi- 
COTT.    A  pile  i«  made  qfthe  booke. 


Silence,  the  drum  I    Good  citizens,  attend 
To  the  new  laws  enacted  by  the  Court. 

marshal  irtade), 

"  Whereas  a  cursed  sect  of  Heretics 

Has  lately  risen,  commonly  called  Quakers, 

Who  take  upon  themselves  to  be  commi»> 

sioned 
Immediately  of  God,  and  furthermore 
Infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spirit 
To  write  and  utter  blasphemous  opinions. 
Despising  Government  and  the   order  of 

In  Chureli  and  Commonwealth,  and  speak- 
ing evil 
Of  Dignities,  reproaching  and  reviling 
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The  Magistrates  and  Ministers,  and  seek- 
ing 
To  turn  the  people  from  their  faith,  and 

thus 
Gain  proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways  ;  — 
This  Court,  considering  the  premises, 
A  iid  to  prevent  like  mischief  as  is  wroaght 
By  their  means   in  our  land,  doth  hereby 

order. 
That  whatsoever  master  or  commander 
Of  any   ship,  bark,   pink,   or  catch   shall 

bring 
To  any  roadstead,  harbor,  creek,  or  cove 
Within  this  Jurisdiction  any  Quakers, 
Or  other  blasphemous  Heretics,  shall  pay 
Unto  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
One    hundred    pounds,    and    for    default 

thereof 
Be  put  in  prison,  and  continue  there 
Till  the  said  sum  be  satisfied  and  paid." 

OGLE. 

Now,  Simon  Kempthom,  what  say  you  to 
that? 

KEMPTHORN. 

I    pray    you.   Cole,   lend    me  a  hundred 
pounds  I 

MARSHAL  {recLda), 

'*  If  any  one  within  this  Jurisdiction 
Shall  henceforth  entertain,  or  shall  conceal 
Quakers,  or  other  blasphemous  Heretics, 
Knowing  them  so  to  be,  every  such  person 
Shall  forfeit  to  the  country  forty  shillings 
For  each  hour's  entertainment  or  conceal- 
ment. 
And  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  as  aforesaid, 
Until  the  forfeiture  be  wholly  paid." 
Murmurs  in  the  crowd, 

KRMPTHORN. 

Now,  Goodman  Cole,  I  think  your  torn  has 
come  ! 

COLK. 

Knowing  them  so  to  be  I 

KEMPTHORN. 

At  forty  shillings 
The   hour,  your  fine  will   be   some   forty 
pounds ! 

COLK. 

Knowing  them  so  to  be  I     That  is  the  law. 


MARSHAL  (reads). 

**  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  enacted, 
If  any  Quaker  or  Quakers  shall  presume 
To  come  henceforth  into  this  Jurisdiction, 
Every  male  Quaker  for  the  first  offence 
Shall  have  one  ear  cut  off ;  and  shall  be  kept 
At  labor  in  the  Workhoose,  till  such  time 
As  he  be  sent  away  at  his  own  charge. 
And  for  the  repetition  of  the  offence 
Shall  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and  then 
Be  branded  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 
And  eveiT  woman  Quaker  shall  be  whipt 
Severely  m  three  towns  ;  and  every  Quaker, 
Or  he  or  she,  that  shall  for  a  third  time 
Herein     again    offend,    shall    have    their 

tongues 
Bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  shall  be 
Sentenced    to    Banishment    on    pain    of 

Death." 

Loud  murmurs.    The  voice  <(f  CBjaamaov  in  the 

crowd. 

O  patience  of  the  Lord  I    How  long,  how 

long. 
Ere  thou  avenge  the  blood  of  Thine  Elect  ? 


Silence,  there,  silence  I     Do  not  break  the 
peace  I 

MARSHAL  (reads). 

'*  Every  inhabitant  of  this  Jurisdiction 
Who  shall  defend  the  horrible  opinions 
Of  Quakers,  by  denying  due  respect 
To  equals  and  superiors,  and  witndrawing 
From  Church  Assemblies,  and  thereby  ap- 
proving 
The  abusive  and  destructive  practices 
Of  this  accursed  sect,  in  opposition 
To  all  the  orthodox  received  opinions 
Of  godly  men,  shall  be  forthwith   com- 
mitted 
Unto  close  prison  for  one  month  ;  and  then 
Refusing  to  retract  and  to  reform 
The  opinions  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
Sentenced  to  Banishment  on  pain  of  Death. 
By  the  Court.   Edward  Rawson,  Secretary." 
Now,  hangman,  do  your  duty.    Bom  those 
books. 

Loud  murmurs  in  the  crowd.    T%e  pile  <if  boolu 

is  lighted, 

UPSALL. 

I  testify  against  these  emel  laws  I 
Forerunners  are  they  of  tome  judgment  on 
OS : 
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And,  in  the  love  and  tenderness  I  bear 
Unto  this  town  and  people,  I  beseech  you, 

0  Mafi^istrates,  take  heed,  lest  ye  be  found 
As  fighters  against  God  ! 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  {taking  up8All*s  hand). 

Upsall,  I  thank  you 

For  speaking  words  such  as  some  younger 
man, 

I,  or  another,  should  have  said  before  you. 

Such  laws  as  these  are  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive ; 

A  blot  on  this  fair  town,  and  a  disgrace 

To  any  Christian  people. 

MERRT  (aside^  listening  behind  them). 

Here 's  sedition  I 

1  never  thought  that  any  good  would  come 
Of  this  young  popinjay,  with  his  long  hair 
And  his  great  boots,  fit  only  for  the  Rus- 
sians 

Or  barbarous  Indians,  as  his  father  says  ! 

THE  VOICE. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  town  I     And  rightfully 
Men  call  it  the  Lost  Town  I     The  blood  of 

Abel 
Cries   from   the   g^und,  and  at  the  final 

judgment 
The  Lord  will  say,  "  Cain,  Cain !  where  is 

thy  brother  ?  " 

MSRBT. 

Silence  there  in  the  crowd  ! 

UPSALL  (aside). 

rr  is  Christison  I 

THE  VOICE. 

O  foolish  people,  yc  that  think  to  bum 
And  to  consume  the  truth  of  God,  I  tell 

you 
That  every  flame  is  a  loud  tongue  of  fire 
To  publish  it  abroad  to  all  the  world 
Louder  than  tongues  of  men  I 

KEMPTHORK  (springing  to  his  feet). 

Well  said,  my  hearty  ! 
There  *8  a  brave  fellow  !    There 's  a  man  of 

pluck  ! 
A  man  who  's  not  afraid  to  say  his  say, 
Though  a  whole  town 's  against  him.    Rain, 

rain,  rain, 
Bones  of  St.  Botolph,  and  put  out  this  fire  ! 

The  drum  beats.  Exeunt  all  but  Merrt,  Kemp- 
THORN,  and  Cole, 


And  now  that  matter's  ended,   Goodmaa 

Cole, 
Fetch  me  a  mug  of  ale,  your  atrougoat  ale. 

KXMPTHOiiN  (iitiing  down). 

And  me  another  mue  of  flip  ;  and  pat 
Two  g^ls  of  brandy  m  it. 

[Exit  Cozx. 


No  ;  no  more. 
Not  a  drop  more,  I  say.      Yoa'^e  had 
enough. 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  who  are  you,  sir  ? 


I  'm  a  HthingHDUUii 
And  Merry  is  my  name. 

KEMPTHORN. 

A  merry  name  I 
I  like  it ;  and  1 11  drink  your  meny  health 
Till  all  is  blue. 


And  then  you  will  be  eliqvped 
Into  the  stocks,  with  the  red  letter  D 
Hung  round  about  your  neck  for  dronken- 

ness. 
You're  a  free-drinker, — yes,  and  a  free- 
thinker I 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  you  are  Andrew  Merry,  or  Meixy 
Andrew. 

MERRT. 

My  name  is  Walter  Merry,  and  iic»t  An- 
drew. 

KEMPTHORlf. 

Andrew  or  Walter,  yon  're  a  merry  fellow  ; 
I  '11  swear  to  that. 

MERRT. 

No  swearing,  let  me  tell  yon. 
The  other  day  one  Shorthose  had  his  tongue 
Put  into  a  cleft  stick  for  profane  swearing. 
Cole  brings  the  ale. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Well,  Where's  my  flip?    As  sore  as  my 
name  's  Kempthorn  — 

MFRRT. 

Is  your  name  Kempthorn  ? 
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KEMPTHORN. 

That  *s  the  name  I  go  by. 

MERBT. 

What,  Captain  Simon   Kempthorn  of  the 
Swallow  ? 


Xo  other. 


KEMPTHORM. 


MERRT  (touching  him  on  the  shoulder). 

Then  you  're  wanted.     I  arrest  yea 
In  the  King's  name. 

KEKPTHORN. 

And  where  's  your  warrant  ? 

MERRT  (ur\folding  a  paper^  and  reading). 

Here. 
Listen  to  me.  **  Hereby  you  are  required, 
In   the    King's  name,   to    apprehend    the 

body 
Of  Simon  Kempthorn,  mariner,  and  him 
Safely  to  bring  before  me,  there  to  answer 
All  such  objections  as  are  laid  to  him, 
Touching    the   Quakers."      Signed,    John 

Endicott. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Has  it  the  Governor's  seal  ? 


MERRT. 


Ay,  here  it  is. 


KEMPTHORN. 

Death's   head  and  cross-bones.     That's  a 
pirate's  flag  ! 

MERRT. 

Beware  how  you  revile  the  Magistrates  ; 
You  may  be  whipped  for  that. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Then  mum  's  the  word. 
Exeunt  Merrt  and  Kempthorn. 

COLE. 

There  's  mischief  brewing  !     Sure,  there 's 

mischief  brewing  ! 
I  feel  like  Master  Josselyn  when  he  found 
The   hornet's   nest,   and   thought    it  some 

strange  fruit. 
Until   the   seeds   came   out,   and   then   he 

dropped  it.  lExiL 


Scene  III.  —  A  room  in  the  Governor'' $  house. 
Enter  Govbrnor  Endicott  and  Merrt. 

ENDICOTT. 

My  son,  you  say  ? 


Tour  Worship's  eldest  son. 


ENDICOTT. 

Speaking  against  the  laws  ? 


Ay,  worshipful  sir. 


ENDICOTT. 

And  in  the  public  market-place  ? 


I  saw  him 
With  my  own  eyes,  heard  him  with  my 
own  ears. 


Impossible  I 


ENDICOTT. 


merrt. 

He  stood  there  in  the  crowd 
With    Nicholas    Upsall,   when  the    laws 

were  read 
To-day  against  the  Quakers,  and  I  heard 

him 
Denounce  and  vilipend  them  as  onjnst. 
And  cruel,  wicked,  and  abominable. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ungrateful  son  I      O   God  !    thoa  layest 

upon  me 
A  burden  heavier  than  I  can  bear  I 
Surely  the  power  of  Satan  must  be  great 
Upon  the  earth,  if  even  the  elect 
Are  thus  deceived   and  fall  away  from 

grace  I 


Worshipful  sir  I  I  meant  no  harm  — 

ENDICOTT. 

T  is  well. 
Tou've  done  yonr  duty,  though  you've 

done  it  roughly. 
And  every  word  you  ve  uttered  since  you 

came 
Has  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  I 


merrt. 


Tour  Worship's  pardon  I 


I  do  beseech 
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EMDICOTT. 

He  whom  I  have  nurtured 
And  brought  up  in  the  reverence  of  the 

Lord! 
The  child  of  all  my  hopes  and  my  affec- 
tions I 
He  upon  whom  I  leaned  as  a  sure  staff 
For  my  old  age  !     It  is  God's  chastisement 
For  leaning  upon  any  arm  but  His  ! 


MERBT. 


Your  Worship  I  — 

ENDICOTT. 

And  this  comes  from  holding  parley 
With  the  delusions  and  deceits  of  Satan. 
At  once,  forever,  must  they  be  crushed  out, 
Or  all  the  land  will  reek  with  heresy  I 
Pray,  have  you  any  children  ? 

lf£BBT. 

No,  not  any. 

ENDICOTT. 

Thank  Grod  for  that.  He  has  delivered 
you 

From  a  great  care.  Enough  ;  my  private 
griefs 

Too  lone  have  kept  me  from  the  public  ser- 
vice. 

Exit  Merrt.    Endicott  teats  himself  at  the 
taUe  and  arranges  his  papers. 

The  hour  has  come  ;  and  I  am  eager  now 
To  sit  in  judgment  on  these  Heretics. 

A  knock. 
Come  in.     Who  is  it  ?     (Not  looking  up), 

JOHN  endicott. 
It  is  I. 

ENDICOTT  (restraining  himself). 

Sit  down ! 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (sitting  down). 

I  come  to  intercede  for  these  poor  people 
Who  are  in  prison,  and  await  their  trial. 

ENDICOTT. 

It  is  of  them  I  wish  to  speak  with  you. 

I    have   been   angry   with  you,   but   't  is 

passed. 
For  when  I  hear  your  footsteps  come  or  go, 
See  in  your  features  your  dead  mother's 

face. 
And  in  your  voice  detect  some  tone  of  hers, 


All  anger  vanishes,  and  I  remember 

The  days  that  are  no  more,  and  come  no 

more, 
When  as  a  child  yon  sat  apon  mj  knee. 
And  prattled  of  your  playthinga,  ajid  the 

games 
You  phyed  among  the  pear  trees  in  the 

orchard  I 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Oh,  let  the  memory  of  my  noble  moUier 
Read  with  you  to  be  mild  and  merQifnl  I 
For  mercy  more  becomes  a  Magistrate 
Than  the  vindictive  wrath  which  men  call 
justice  ! 

ENDICOTT. 

The  sin  of  heresy  is  a  deadly  sin. 

rr  is  like  the  falling  of  the  snow,  wheat 
crystals 

The  traveller  plays  with,  thonglitless  off  Idi 
danger. 

Until  he  sees  the  air  so  full  of  light 

That  it  is  dark  ;  and  blindly  staggering  on- 
ward. 

Lost  and  bewildered,  he  sits  down  to  rest ; 

There  falls  a  pleasant  drowsiness  npos 
him. 

And  what  he  thinks  is  sleep,  alas  I  is  death. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

And    yet    who    is  there  that   has  nofer 

doubted  ? 
And  doubting  and  believing,  has  not  said, 
"  Lord,  I  believe  ;    help  thoa  my  nnbe* 
lief"? 

ENDICOTT. 

In  the  same  way  we  trifle  with  onr  doabts, 
Whose  shining  shapes  are  like  the  stars  d^ 

scending  ; 
Until  at  last,  bewildered  and  dismayedt 
Blinded  by  that  which  seemed  to  give  m 

light, 
We  sink  to  sleep,  and  find  that  it  is  death, 

Rising, 
Death  to  the  soul  through  all  eternity  ! 
Alas  that  I  should  see  you  growing  np 
To  man's  estate,  and  in  the  admonition 
And  nurture  of  the  Law,  to  find  yon  now 
Pleading  for  Heretics  ! 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (rising). 

In  the  sight  of  God, 
Perhaps  all  men  are  Heretics.  iVho  dares 
To  say  that  he  alone  has  found  the  troth  ? 
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We  cannot  always  feel  and  think  and  act 
As  those  who  go  before  us.     Had  you  done 

so, 
You  would  not  now  be  here. 

ENDICOTT. 

Have  yoa  forgotten 
The   doom   of   Heretics,  and  the   fate  of 

those 
Who  aid  and  comfort  them  ?    Have  you 

forgotten 
That  in  the  market-place  this  very  day 
You  trampled  on  the  laws?     What  right 

have  you, 
An  inexperienced  and  untravelled  youth, 
To  sit  in  judgment  here  upon  the  acts 
Of  older  men  and  wber  than  yourself, 
Thus  stirring  up  sedition  in  the  streets, 
And  making  me  a  byword  and  a  jest  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Words  of  an  inexperienced  youth  like  me 
Were  powerless  ii  the  acts  of  older  men 
Went  not  before  them.     T  is  these  laws 

themselves 
Stir  up  sedition,  not  my  judgment  of  them. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take  heed,  lest  I  be  called,  as  Brutus  was, 
To  be  the  judge  of  my  own  son  !     Begone  I 
VVben  you  are  tired  of  feeding  upon  husks. 
Return  again  to  duty  and  submission. 
But  not  till  then. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  hear  and  I  obey  ! 

[Exit. 

ENDICOTT. 

Oh   happy,  happy  they  who  have  no  chil- 
dren I 
Ho  *s  gone  !  I  hear  the  hall  door  shut  be- 
hind him. 
It  sends  a  dismal  echo  through  my  heart. 
As  if  forever  it  had  closed  between  us. 
And  I  should  look  upon  his  face  no  more  ! 
Oh,    this   will     drag    me    down  into    my 

grave, — 
To  that  eternal  resting-place  wherein 
Man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  again  I 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  he  shall  not 

wake, 
Nor  be  roused  from   his  sleep  ;    for  Thou 

dost  change 
His  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away  I 

lExiL 


ACT  III 

Scene  I.  —J%e  Court  qf  Assittants.  Endicott, 
BsLLiNGHAM,  Athebtok,  and  other  maait- 
trates,  Kempthorn,  BiIebbt,  and  constables. 
AJterwardt  Whabton,  Edith,  and  Ch&i»- 
tibon. 

endicott. 
Call  Captain  Simon  Kempthom. 


Simon  Kempthom, 
Come  to  the  bar  ! 

kekpthobn  comes  forward, 

ENDICOTT. 

Ton  are  accused  of  bringing 

Into  this  Jurisdiction,  from  Barbadoes, 

Some  persons  of  that  sort  and  sect  of 
people 

Known  bv  the  name  of  Quakers,  and  main- 
taining 

Most  dangerous  and  heretical  opinions  ; 

Purposely  coming  here  to  propagate 

Their  heresies  and  errors  ;  bringing  with 
them 

And  spreading  sundry  books  here,  which 
contain 

Their  doctrines  most  corrupt  and  blasphe- 
mous. 

And  contrary  to  the  truth  professed  among 
us. 

What  say  you  to  this  charge  ? 

KBMPTHORK. 

I  do  acknowledge, 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  Swal- 
low 

Were  certain  persons  saying  Thee  and 
Thou. 

They  seemed  a  harmless  people,  mostways 
silent. 

Particularly  when  they  said  their  prayers. 

ENDICOTT. 

Harmless  and  silent  as  the  pestilence  ! 

Yon  'd  better  have  brought  the  fever  or  the 
plague 

Among  us  in  your  ship  I  Therefore,  this 
Court, 

For  preservation  of  the  Peace  and  Truth, 

Hereby  commands  you  speedily  to  trans- 
port, 

Or  cause  to  be  transported  speedily. 
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The    aforesaid    persons   hence   unto   Bar- 

badoesy 
From  whence  they  came  ;  you  paying  all 

the  charges 
Of  their  imprisonment. 

KKMPTHOKN. 

Worshipful  sir, 
No  ship  e'er  prospered   that   has  carried 

Quakers 
Against    their    will  I      I    knew    a    vessel 

once  — 

ENDICJOTT. 

And  for  the  more  effectual  performance 
Hereof  you  are  to  give  security 
In  bonds  amounting  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
On  your  refusal,  you  will  be  committed 
To  prison  till  you  do  it. 

KEMPTHORN. 

But  you  see 
I  cannot  do  it.     The  law,  sir,  of  Barbadoes 
Forbids  the  landing  Quakers  on  the  island. 

KNDICOTT. 

Then  you  will  be  committed.     Who  comes 
next? 

MERBT. 

There  is  another  charge  against  the  Cap- 
tain. 


What  is  it  ? 


BNDIOOTT. 


MERRT. 

Profane  swearing,  please  your  Worship. 
He  cursed  and  swore  from  Dock  Square  to 
the  Court-house. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  let  him  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one 
hour. 

[Exit  Kempthorn  irttA  constable. 
Who 's  next  ? 

MERRT. 

The  Quakers. 

ENDICOTT. 

Call  them. 

MERRT. 

Edward  Wharton, 
Come  to  the  bar  ! 

WHARTON. 

Tea,  even  to  the  bench. 


ENDIOOTT. 

Take  off  your  hat. 

WHABTOir. 

My  hat  offendeth  not. 
If  it  offendeth  any,  let  him  take  it ; 
For  I  shall  not  resist. 

BNDIOOTT. 

Take  off  his  Int. 
Let  him  be  fined  ten  shillings  for  contsmpt 
Merry  takes  q^  Wrabtok*s  kaL 

WHARTON. 

What  evil  have  I  done  ? 

ENDICOTT. 

Tour  hair  *8  too  long ; 
And  in  not  putting  off  vour  hat  to  us 
Tou've  disobeyed  ana  broken  that 

mandment 
Which  sayeth  "  Honor  thy  father  and  tbj 

mother." 

WHARTON. 

John  Endioott,  thou  art  become  too  prood ; 
And  lovest  him  who  putteth  off  the  nat. 
And  honoreth  thee  bv  bowing  of  the  body, 
And  saveth  '<  Worshipful  sir  I "     rT  ii  timt 

for  thee 
To  give  such  follies  over,  for  thoa  ma; 
Be  drawing  very  near  unto  thy  grave. 

ENDICOTT. 

Now,  sirrah,  leave  your  canting.    Take  thi 
oath. 

WHARTON. 

Nay,  sirrah  me  no  sirrahs  I 

ENDICOTT. 

Will  yon  iwear  ? 

WHARTON. 

Nay,  I  will  not. 

BNDIOOTT. 

Tou  made  a  ^^reat  diaturbanee 
And   uproar    yesterday  m  the    Meeting- 
house, 
Having  your  hat  on. 

WHARTON. 

I  made  no  distarhaaee ; 
For  peacefully  I  stood,  like  other  people. 
I  spake  no  words  ;  moved  againat  none  my 

hand  ; 
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But  by  the  hair  they  haled  me  out,  and 

dashed 
Their  books  into  my  face. 

ENDICOTT. 

You,  Edward  Wharton, 
On  pain  of  death,  depart  this  Jurisdiction 
Within  ten  days.     Such  is  your  sentence. 
Go. 

WHARTON. 

John  Endicott,  it  had  been  well  for  thee 
If  this  day's  doiugs  thou  hadst  left  undone. 
But,  banish  me  as  far  as  thou  hast  power, 
Beyond  the  guard  and  presence  of  my  God 
Thou  canst  not  banish  me  I 

ENDICOTT. 

Depart  the  Court  ; 
We  have  no  time  to  listen  to  your  babble. 
Who  *s  next  ?  [Exit  Wharton. 

MERRT. 

This  woman,  for  the  same  offence. 
Edith  cornea  fonoard. 

ENDICOTT. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

EDITH. 

'T  is  to  the  world  unknown, 
But  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take  heed 
It  be  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Death  I 
What  is  it  ? 

EDITH. 

Edith  Christison. 

ENDICOTT  (with  eagerness). 

The  daughter 
Of  Wenlock  Christison? 

EDITH. 

I  am  his  daughter. 

ENDICOTT. 

Your  father  hath  given  us  trouble   many 

times. 
A  bold  man  and  a  violent,  who  sets 
At  naught  the  authority  of  our  Church  and 

State, 
And  is  in  banishment  on  pain  of  death. 
Where  are  you  living  ? 


EDITH. 

In  the  Lord. 

ENDICOTT. 

Without  eyasion.     Where  ? 


Make  answer 


EDITH. 


Is  in  Barbadoes. 


My  outward  being 


ENDICOTT. 

Then  why  come  you  here  ? 

EDITH. 

I  come  upon  an  errand  of  the  Lord. 

ENDICOTT. 

'T  is  not  the  business  of  the  Lord  you  're 

doing; 
It  is  the  Devil's.     Will  you  take  the  oath  ? 
Give  her  the  Book. 

MsBRT  qfers  the  book, 

EDITH. 

Tou  offer  me  this  Book 

To  swear  on ;  and  it  saith,  "  Swear  not  at 
all, 

Neither  by  heaven,  because  it  is  God's 
Throne, 

Nor  by  the  earth,  because  it  is  his  foot- 
stool I " 

I  dare  not  swear. 

ENDICOTT. 

Tou  dare  not  ?    Tet  you  Quakers 
Deny  this  Book  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Bible, 
To  be  the  Word  of  God. 

EDITH  {reverenticiUy). 

Christ  is  the  Word, 
The  everlasting  oath  of  God.    I  dare  not. 

ENDICOTT. 

You  own  yourself  a  Quaker, —  do  you  not  ? 

EDITH. 

I  own  that  in  derision  and  reproach 
I  am  so  called. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  yon  deny  the  Scriptnie 
To  be  the  rule  of  life. 
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SDITH. 

Yea,  I  belieTe 
The  Inner   IJ^bt,  and   not    the    Written 

Word. 
To  be  the  rule  of  life. 


And  joa  deny 
That  the  Lord's  Day  ia  holy. 

KXilTH. 

Erery  day 
Is  the  Lord*fl   Day.     It  runs  through  all 

our  lives, 
As  through  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
•*  Thus  saith  the  L4>rd.** 

BVDKXITT. 

Yuu  are  accused  of  making 
An  horrible  disturbance,  and  affrighting 
The  people  in  the  Meeting-house  on  Sun- 
day. 
What  answer  make  you  ? 

EblTU. 

I  do  not  deny 
That  I  was  present  in  your  Steeple-huuse 
On  the   First  l>av  ;  but  I  made  no  disturb- 
ance. 

Why  came  you  there  ? 

RlilTH. 

Ret*auM*  the  Ijurd  commanded. 
His  word  wan  in  mr  heart,  a  bumin);  Are 
Shut  up  within  me  and  tMinjtuming  ine, 
Ami  I  «n«i  viTT  weary  with  forbearing  ; 
I  ttMiId  ntit  htav. 

Twit<i  nut  thf  l«4inl  that  Rent  \t»u  ; 
As  an  iufiiruate  drvil  did  vou  ounie  ! 

rpirii. 

Oil    thr    First    I>s_v,    wbrn,   seated    in    my 

I  liniiiU'r, 
I  hmrd  th«'  IwII*  ti>II.  railing  ymi  togftlit-r. 
Thr  <iiMiiii|  ^triii'k  ni  my  lift*,  im  onct*  at  lii«. 
Till*  hiil\  iii:iii.  imr  Kiiiirifl«>r,  wbni  lip  lir:irit 
I'hr  f;tr-«'fT  lifll-  ti>ll  III  till*  Vail*  uf  Ik-aviir 
It  «iiiiiiiliil  liLi'  :i  inaikft  l«rU  to  rail 
The  fiilk   tiigrlhrr.  that   the   frirat    nii^'ht 

M*l 


His  wares  to  sale.    And   th*  Lnvd 

within  me, 

"  ThoQ  must  go  cry  aloud    ^ 

And  all  the  worshippers  tiMvaoC.** 
Barefooted,  clad  in  tarfcrinth. 
And  listened  at  the  threshold  : 
The  praying    and    ths 

preaching, 
Which  were  but  outward  ft 

out  power. 
Then  ruse  a  cry  within  me. 
Was  tilled  with  admonitioo 
Remembering  how  the 

ties 
Denounced  the  eoTetona  hmliMB 

▼iners, 

.  I  entered  in,  and  spake  the  words  the  L 
I  Commanded  me  to  speak.     I  co«ld  ■•  h 

H9(DICOTT. 

Are  you  a  Prophetess  ? 

Borrs. 

Isitaetwiili 

"  Upon  my  handmaidens  will  I  poor  sal 
My  spirit,  and  they  shall  pfupheaj  **? 


KKDiorrr. 

For  out  of  your  own  mouth 

,demned  I 
Need  we  hear  further? 


THB  JlllU 


We 


RWIUfXlTT. 

It  iii  suflicient.     Mith 

Tlie  sentence  of  the  CoaK  ia,  UhU  tss 

SuMirgt'd  in  three  towns,  with  ttmij 

sare  one. 
Then  banished  upon  pain  of  dealh  I 

KIUTH. 

I«  truly  ni>  iiium*  terrible  to 
Than  hail  y  i hi  blown  a  feather  iato  the 
.Vmi.  a«  It  ff  II  ii|Mtn  roe,  yon  hsd  asid» 
•*  Take  lii>e«i  it  hurt  thre  nut  !  *"     God^ 
lie  done  ! 


«  K!^|(h  K    I  HHI«rilMiV 

Wur  ti»  the  i-ilr  uf  blood  ! 
cry 
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Out  of  the  wall ;  the  beam  from  oat  the 

timber 
Shall   answer   it  I      Woe    unto   him  that 

buildeth 
A  town  with  blood,  and  stablisheth  a  oity 
By  his  iniquity  1 

ENDICOTT. 

Who  is  it  makes 
Such  outcry  here  ? 

CHBISTISON  {coming' forward). 

I,  Wenlock  Christison  I 

BNDICOTT. 

Banished  on  pain  of  death,  why  come  yoa 
here  ? 

CHRISTISON. 

I  come  to  warn  you  that  you  shed  no  more 
The  blood  of  innocent  men  I  It  cries  aloud 
For  vengeance  to  the  Lord  ! 

ENDICOTT. 

Tour  life  is  forfeit 
Unto  the  law  ;  and  you  shall  surely  die, 
And  shall  not  live. 

CHBISTISON. 

Like  unto  Eleazer, 
Maintaining  the  excellence  of  ancient  years 
And  the  honor  of  his  g^y  head,  I  stand 

before  you  ; 
Like  him  disdaining  all  hypocrisy, 
Lest,  through  desire  to  live  a  litUe  longer, 
I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age  and  name  1 

ENDICOTT. 

Being  in  banishment,  on  pain  of  death, 
You  come  now  in  among  us  in  rebellion. 

CHRISTISON. 

I  come  not  in  among  you  in  rebellion, 
But  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
Not  in  contempt  to  any  Magistrate, 
But  only  in  the  love  I  bear  your  souls. 
As  ye  shall  know  hereafter,  when  all  men 
Give  an  account  of  deeds  done  in  the  body  ! 
God's  righteous  judgments  ye  cannot  es- 
cape. 

ONE  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  you  said  the 

same, 
And  yet  no   judgment   of  the  Lord   hath 

fallen 
Upon  us. 


CHRISTISON. 

He  but  waiteth  till  the  measure 
Of  your  iniquities  shall  be  filled  up, 
And  ye  have  run  your  race.    Then  will  his 

wrath 
Descend  upon  you  to  the  uttermost ! 
For  thy  part,  Humphrey  Atherton,  it  hangs 
Over  thy  head  already.    It  shall  come 
Suddenly,  as  a  thief  doth  in  the  night. 
And  in  the  hour  when  least  thou  thmkest 

of  it! 

KNDIOOTT. 

We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  yoa  die. 

CHRISTISON. 

I,  a  free  man  of  England  and  freebom. 
Appeal  onto  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation  I 

ENDICOTT. 

There's  no  appeal  to  England  from  this 

Court  I 
What  I  do  yoa  think  our  statutes  are  but 

paper? 
Are  but  dead  leaves  that  rustle  in  the  wind  ? 
Or  litter  to  be  trampled  under  foot  ? 
What  say  ye,  Judges  of  the  Court,  —  what 

say  ye  ? 
Shall  this  man  suffer  death  ?    Speak  yoar 

opinions. 

ONE  OP  THE  JUDGES. 

I  am  a  mortal  man,  and  die  I  must, 
And  that  erelone ;  and  I  must  then  appear 
Before  the  awful  judgment-seat  of  Chnst, 
To  give  account  of  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
My  greatest  glory  on  that  day  will  be, 
That  I  have  given  my  vote  against  this 
man. 

CHRISTISON. 

If,  Thomas  Danforth,  thou  hast  nothing 

more 
To  glory  in  upon  that  dreadfal  day 
Than  blood  of  innocent  people,  then  thy 

glory 
Will  be  tamed  into  shame  I    The  Lord 

hath  said  it ! 

ANOTHER  JUDGE. 

I  cannot  give  consent,  while  other  men 
Who  have  been  banished  upon  pain  of 

death 
Are  now  in  their  own  houses  here  among  as. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ye  that  will  not  oonsenty  make  record  of  it. 
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I  thank  my  God  that  I  am  not  afraid 

To  give  my  judgment.   Wenlock  Christison, 

You  must   be   taken  back  from  hence  to 

prison, 
Thence  to  the  place  of  public  execution. 
There  to  be  hanged  till  you  be  dead  —  dead, 

— dead  1 

CHBISTISON. 

If  ye  have  power  to  take  my  life  from 

me, — 
Which  I  do  question,  —  God  hath  power  to 

raise 
The  principle  of  life  in  other  men, 
And  send  them  here  among  you.    There 

shall  be 
No  peace  unto  the  wicked,  saith  my  God. 
Listen,  ye  Magistrates,  for  the  Lord  hath 

said  it ! 
The  day  ye  put  his  servitors  to  death. 
That  day  the  Day  of  your  own  Visitation, 
The  Day  of  Wrath,  shall  pass  above  your 

heads. 
And  ye  shall  be  accursed  forevermore  ! 
To  Edith,  embracing  her. 

Cheer  up,  dear  heart  I  they  have  not  power 
to  harm  us. 

[Exeunt  Chbistison  and  Edith  guarded.    The 

Scene  closes. 

Scene  II.  —  A  street.    Enter  John  Endioctt 

and  Upsall. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Scourged  in  three  towns  !  and  yet  the  busy 

people 
Go  up  and  down  the  streets  on  their  affairs 
Of  business  or  of  pleasure,  as  if  nothing 
Had  happened  to  disturb  them  or  their 

thoughts  I 
When  bloody  tragedies  like  this  are  acted. 
The  pulses  of  a  nation  should  stand  still ; 
The  town  should  be  in  mourning,  and  the 

people 
Speak  only  in  low  whispers  to  each  other. 

DPSALL, 

I  know  this  people  ;  and  that  underneath 
A  cold  outside  there  bums  a  secret  fire 
That  will  find  vent,  and  will  not  be  put  out, 
Till  every  remnant  of  these  barbarous  laws 
Shall  be  to  ashes  burned,  and  blown  away. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Scourged  in  three  towns  I     It  is  incredible 


Such  things  can  be  I  I  feel  the  blood  within 

me 
Fast  mounting  in  rebellion,  amce  in  tuh 
Have  I  implored  compassion  of  mj  lather  I 

UPSAIX. 

You  know  your  father  only  as  a  father ; 

I  know  him  better  as  a  Magistrate. 

He  is  a  man  both  loving  and  severe  ; 

A  tender  heart ;  a  will  inflexible. 

None  ever  loved  him  more  than   I  have 

loved  him. 
He  is  an  upright  man  and  a  jast  man 
In  all  things  save  the  treatment  of  tha 

Qni£ers. 

JOHN  SNDIOOTT. 

Yet  I  have  found  him  cruel  and  nnjoat 
Even  as  a  father.    He  has  driven  me  forth 
Into  the  street ;  has  shut  his  door  upon  me^ 
With  words  of  bitterness.    I  am  aa  home- 

less 
As  these  poor  Quakers  are. 

UPSALL. 

Then  come  with  me. 
You  shall  be   welcome  for  your  father's 

sake. 
And  the  old  friendship  that  has  been  be- 
tween us. 
He  will  relent  erelong.    A  father's  anger 
Is  like  a  sword  without  a  handle,  pieroing 
Both  ways  alike,  and   wounding  him  that 

wields  it 
No  less  than  him  that  it  is  pointed  at. 


Scene  HI.    The  prison.    Night,    Edith  recuf- 
ing  the  Bible  by  a  lamp. 

EDITH. 

**  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  persecute 

you. 
And  shall  revile  you,  and  shall  say  against 

you 
All  manner  of  evil  falsely  for  my  sake  1 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
Is  your  reward  in  heaven.     For  so  the  pro- 
phets. 
Which  were  before  yon,  have  been  peii^ 
cuted." 

Enter  John  Endicott. 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 


Edith! 
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EDITH. 

Who  is  it  that  speaketh  ? 

JOHN  E2n>I00TT. 

Saul  of  Tanas  : 
As  thou  didst  call  me  once. 

SDITH  {coming  forward). 

Yea,  I  remember. 
Thou  art  the  Governor's  son. 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 


I  am  ashamed 


Thou  shouldst  remember  me. 

SDITH. 

Why  comest  thou 
Into  this  dark  guest-chamber  in  the  night  ? 
What  seekest  thou  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Forgiveness ! 

EDITH. 

I  forgive 
All  who  have  injured  me.     What  hast  thou 
done  ? 

JOHN  ENDIC?OTT. 

I  have  betrayod  thee,  thinking  that  in  this 
I  did  God  service.     Now,  in  deep  contri- 
tion, 
I  come  to  rescue  thee. 

EDITH. 

From  what  ? 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 


From  prison. 


EDFTH. 

I  am  safe  here  within  these  gloomy  walls. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

From  scourging  in  the  streets,  and  in  three 
towns  ! 

EDITH. 

Remembering  who  was  scourged  for  me,  I 

shrink  not 
Nor  shudder  at  the  forty  stripes  save  one. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Perhaps  from  death  itself  I 


EDITH. 


I  fear  not  death, 


Knowing  who  died  for  me. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (aside). 

Surely  some  divine 
Ambassador  is  speaking  through  those  lips 
And  looking  through  those  eyes  I   I  cannot 
answer  I 

EDITH. 

If  all  these  prison  doors  stood  opened  wide 
I  would  not  cross  the  threshold,  —  not  one 

step. 
There  are  invisible  bars  I  cannot  break  ; 
There  are  invisible  doors  that  shut  me  in. 
And  keep  me  ever   steadfast   to  my  pur- 
pose. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Tbou  hast  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
Saints  I 


Thy  Priest  hath  been  with  me  this  day  to 

save  me. 
Not  only  from  the  death  that  comes  to  all, 
But  from  the  second  death  I 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

The  Phariieel 
My    heart    revolts    against   him  and   his 

creed  I 
Alas  I  the  coat  that  was  without  a  seam 
Is  rent  asunder  by  contending  sects  ; 
Each  bears  away  a  portion  of  the  garment, 
Blindly  believing  that  he  has  the  whole  I 

EDITH. 

When  Death,  the  Healer,  shall  have  touched 

our  eyes 
With  moist  clay  of  the  grave,  then  shall  wa 

The  truth  as  we  have  never  yet  beheld  it. 
But  he  that  overcometh  shall  not  be 
Hurt  of  the  second  death.     Has  he  forgot- 
ten 
The  many  mansions  in  our  father's  house  7 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

There  is  no  pity  in  his  iron  fteart  I 

The  hands  that  now  bear  stamped  apon 

their  palms 
The  buming  sign  of  Heresy,  hereafter 
Shall  be  aplif  tMl  against  such  accusers, 
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And  then  the  imprinted  letter  and  its  mean- 
ing 
Will  not  be  Heresy,  but  Holiness  ! 

KDITH. 

Remember,  thou  condemnest    thine  own 
father  I 

JOHN  ENDIOOTT. 

I  have  no  father  1    He  has  cast  me  off. 
I  am  as  homeless  as  the  wind  that  moans 
And    wanders   through  the   streets.    Oh, 

come  with  me  I 
Do  not  delay.    Thy  God  shall  be  mj  Grod, 
And  where  thou  goest  I  will  go. 

EDITH. 

I  cannot. 
Tet  will  I  not  deny  it,  nor  conceal  it ; 
From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  thy  face 
I  felt  a  tenderness  in  my  soul  towards  thee. 
My  mind  has  since  been  inward  to  the 

Lford, 
Waiting  his  word.     It  has  not  yet  been 

spoken. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  cannot  wait.     Trust  me.     Oh,  come  with 
me  I 

EDFTH. 

In  the  next  room,  my  father,  an  old  man, 
Sitteth    imprisoned     and    condemned    to 

death. 
Willing  to  prove  his  faith  by  martyrdom  ; 
And  thuikest  thou  his  daughter  would  do 

less? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Oh,  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  terrible  ! 

EDITH. 

I  have  too  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with 

death 
To  shudder  at  that  pale  familiar  face. 
But  leave  me  now.     I  wish  to  be  alone. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Not  yet.     Oh,  let  me  stay. 

.       EDITH. 

Urge  me  no  more. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Alas  I  good-uight.     I  will  not  say  good-by  ! 


EDITH. 

Put  this  temptation  underneath  thy  feet. 
To  him  that  overcometh  shall  be  given 
The  white  stone  with  the  new  name  writtea 

on  it. 
That  no  man  knows  save  him  that  doth 

receive  it. 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  new  name,  and  call 

thee 
Paul  of  Damascus  and  not  Saol  of  Tanoa. 

[Exit  Endicott.    Edith  siu  down  tigaiu  fe 

read  the  BibU. 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  —  King  Street^  in  frwd  qf  Am 
houBe.  Kempthobn  tn  the  piUory,  "*' 
and  a  crowd  qf  looker9-<m. 


kempthobn  (iingi). 

The  world  is  full  of  oare, 

Much  like  unto  a  babble ; 
Women  and  care,  and  care  and  women. 

And  women  and  care  and  trouble.  ^ 

Good  Master  Merry,  may  I  say  confound  T 

MBBBT. 

Ay,  that  you  may. 

kempthobn. 

Well,  then,  with  your  permiauoiiy 
Confound  the  Pillory  I 


That 's  the  Tory  thing 
The  joiner  said  who  made  the  Shrewaborf 

stocks. 
He  said.  Confound  the  stocks,  becaoae  tbej 

put  him 
Into  his  own.    He  was  the  first  man  in 

them. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

For  swearing,  was  it  ? 

MEBBT. 

No,  it  was  for  chaiginff ; 
He  charged  the  town  too  much  ;  and  so  the 

town, 
To  make  things  square,  set  him  in  his  own 

stocks, 
And  fined  him  five   pound  sterling,  —  jnit 

enough 
To  settle  his  own  bill. 
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KEMPTHOBN. 

And  served  him  right ; 
But,  Master  Merry,  is  it  not  eight  bells  ? 

MJERBT. 

Not  quite. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

For,  do  you  see  ?     I  'm  g^ttin^  tired 
Of  being  perched  aloft  here  in  this  cro' 

nest 
Like  the  first  mate  of  a  whaler,  or  a  Middy 
Mast-headed,  looking  out  for  land  I     Sail 

bo! 
Here  comes  a  heavy-laden  merchantman 
With  the  lee  clews  eased  off,  and  running 

free 
Before  the  wind.     A  solid  man  of  Boston. 
A  comfortable  man,  with  dividends, 
And  the  first  salmon,  and  the  first  green 

peas. 

A  gentleman  pastes. 

He  does  not  even  turn  his  head  to  look. 

He 's  gone  without  a  word.  Here  comes 
another, 

A  different  kind  of  craft  on  a  taut  bow- 
line, — 

Deacon  Giles  Firmin  the  apothecary, 

A  pious  and  a  ponderous  citizen, 

Ivooking  as  rubicund  and  round  and  splen- 
did 

As  the  great  bottle  in  his  own  shop  win- 
dow ! 

Deacon  Firmin  passes. 

And  here 's  my  host  of  the  Three  Mariners, 
My  creditor  and  trusty  tavemer. 
My  corporal  in  the  Great  Artillery  I 
He  's  not  a  man  to  pass  me  without  speak- 
ing. 

Cole  looks  away  and  passes. 

Don't  yaw  so  ;  keep  your  luff,  old  hypo- 
crite ! 

Respectable,  ah  yes,  respectable. 

You,  with  your  seat  in  the  new  Meeting- 
house, 

Your  cow  -  right  on  the  Common  !  But 
who  *8  this  ? 

I  did  not  know  the  Mary  Ann  was  in  ! 

And  yet  this  is  my  old  friend.  Captain 
Goldsmith, 

As  sure  as  I  stand  in  the  bilboes  here. 

Why,  Ralph,  my  boy  I 

Enter  Ralph  Goldsmith. 


GOLDSMITH. 

Why,  Simon,  is  it  you  7 
Set  in  the  bilboes  ? 

KSXPTHORN. 

Chock-a-block|  yon  see, 
And  withoat  chafing>gear. 

0OLD8MITR. 

And  what '8  it  for  ? 


Ask  that  starbowline   with  the  boat-hook 

there. 
That  handsome  man. 


(bowing). 
For  swearing. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

In  this  town 
They  put  sea-captains  in  the  stocks  for 

swearing. 
And  Quakers  for  not  swearing.     So  look 

out. 

GOLDSMITH. 

I  praj  yon  set  him  free ;  he  meant  no 

harm  ; 
rr  is  an  old  habit  he  picked  up  afloat. 

MSHBT. 

Well,  as  your  time  is  out,  yon  may  come 

down. 
The  law  allows  yoa  now  to  go  at  large 
Like  Elder  Oliver's  horse  upon  the  Com- 
mon. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

Now,  hearties,  bear  a  hand  I    Let  go  and 
haul. 

KEMPTHOBN  It  Set  ftee^  and  comes  forward^  shak- 
ing Gou)0MiT^*8  hand, 

KEMPTHOBN. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Ralph.     Ah,  how  good 

it  feels ! 
The  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

GOUMMITH. 

God  bless  yon,  Simon  I 

KEMPTHOBN. 

Now  let  ns  make  a  straight  wake  for  the 
tavern 
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Of  the  Three  Mariners,  Samuel  Cole  com- 
mander ; 

Where  we  can  take  our  ease,  and  see  the 
shipping, 

And  talk  about  old  times. 

GOLDSMITH. 

First  I  must  pay 
My  duty  to  the  Governor,  and  take  him 
His  letters  and  dispatches.     Come  with 
me. 

KEMPTHORN. 

I'd  rather  not.     I  saw  him  yesterday. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Then  wait  for  me  at  the  Three  Nuns  and 
Comb. 

KEMPTHORN. 

I  thank  you.     That 's  too  near  to  the  town 

pump. 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  Governor's, 
And  wait  outside   there,   sailing  off  and 

on  ; 
If  I  am  wanted,  you  can  hoist  a  signal. 

MEBRT. 

Shall  I  go  with  you  and  point  out  the  way  ? 

GOLDSMITH. 

Oh  no,  I  thank  you.     I  am  not  a  stran- 
ger 
Here  in  your  crooked  little  town. 

MEBRT. 

How  now,  sir  ? 
Do  you  abuse  our  town?  [^ExU, 

GOLDSMITH. 

Oh,  no  offence. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Ralph,  I  am  under  bonds  for  a  hundred 
pound. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Hard  lines.     What  for  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

To  take  some  Quakers  back 
I  brought  here   from  Barbadoes    in  the 

Swallow. 
And  how  to  do  it  I  don't  clearly  see, 
For  one  of  them  is  banished,  and  another 
Is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  1     What  shall  I 

do? 


QOLDSmTH. 

Just  slip  your  hawser    on  some    cloudy 

night ; 

Sheer  off,  and  pay  it    with  the  tirpwil, 

Simon !  [^ExmmL 

Scene  II.  —  Street  in  /ront  qf  the  priMom,  Im 
the  background  a  gateway  and  §evereU  ^/figkU 
of  steps  leading  up  terraces  to  the  Gcvermor's 
House.  A  pump  on  one  side  qf  the  ttrttt, 
John  Endicott,  Mbrrt,  Upsall,  andeAen. 
A  drum  beats. 

JOHN  endicott. 

Oh  shame,  shame,  shame  I 

merrt. 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  ahame 
But  for  the  damnable  sin  of  Heresy  I 

JOHN  endicott. 
A  woman  scourged  and  dragged  about  ou 


streets  ! 


MERRT. 


Well,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  most  take 
Their  share  of  shame.   She  will  be  whipped 

in  each  ! 
Three  towns,  and  Forty  Stripes  save  one  ; 

that  makes 
Thirteen  in  each. 

JOHN  endicott. 

And  are  we  Jews  or  Christiane  ? 
See  where  she  comes,  amid  a  gaping  exowd  I 
And  she  a  child.     Oh,  pitiful  !  pitiful  I 
There  's  blood  upon  her  clothes,  her  handi, 
her  feet ! 

Enter  Marshal  and  a  drummer,  Editb, 
stripped  to  the  waist^  followed  by  the  hangmuM 
with  a  scourge f  and  a  noisy  crowd. 

EDITH. 

Here  let  me  rest  one  moment.    I  am  tiled. 
Will  some  one  give  me  water  ? 

MERRT. 

At  his  periL 

UPSALL. 

Alas  !  that  I  should  live  to  see  thiB  day  I 

A  WOMAN. 

Did  I  forsake  my  father  and  my  mother 
And  come  here  to  New  England  to  lee 
this? 
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EDITH. 

I  am  athirst.    Will  no  one  give  me  water  ? 

JOHN  KNDICOTT  (moJcina  his   way  through  the 
crowd  with  water). 

In  the  Lord's  name  I 

EDITH  (drinking). 

In  his  name  I  receive  it ! 
Sweet  as  the  water  of  Samaria's  well 
This   water  tastes.     I   thank   thee.     Is  it 

thou? 
I  was  afraid  thou  hadst  deserted  me. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Never  will  I  desert  thee,  nor  deny  thee. 
Be  comforted. 

MERRT. 

O  Master  Endioott, 
Be  careful  what  you  say. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Peace,  idle  babbler ! 

MERRT. 

You  '11  rue  these  words  I 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Art  thou  not  better  now  ? 

EDITH. 

They  've  struck  me  as  with  roses. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Ah,  these  wounds  ! 
These  bloody  garments  ! 

EDITH. 

It  is  granted  me 
To  seal  my  testimony  with  my  blood. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

0  blood-red  seal  of  man's  vindictive  wrath  ! 
( )  roses  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 

I,  of  the  household  of  Iscariot, 

1  have   betrayed   in   thee   my   Lord    and 

Master  ! 

Wen  LOCK  Chrihtison  appears  above^   at  the 
window  of  the  prison^  stretching  out  his  hands 

throwjh  the  bars, 

CHRISTISON. 

Be  of  good  courage,  O  my  child  !  my  child  ! 
Blessed  art  thou  when  men  shall  persecute 
thee  ! 


Fear  not  their  faces,  saith  the  Lord,  fear 

not, 
For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee. 

A  CITIZBK. 

Who  b  it  crying  from  the  prison  yonder  ? 

MERRT. 

It  is  old  Wenlock  Christisoii. 

CHBISnSON. 

Remember 
Him  who  was  scourged,  and  mocked,  and 

crucified ! 
I  see  his  messengers  attending  thee. 
Be  steadfast,  oh,  be  steadfast  to  the  end ! 

EDITH  {yoith  exultation). 

1  cannot  reach  thee  with  these  arms,   O 

father  f 
But  closely  in  my  soul  do  I  embrace  thee 
And  hold  thee.    In  thy  dungeon  and  thy 

death 
I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  comfort  thee  ! 

MARSHAL. 

Come,  put  an  end  to  this.    Let  the  drum 

beat. 
The  drum  beats.    Exeunt  all  but  John  Endi- 
COTT,  Upsaix,  and  Msrrt. 

CHRIBTIBOM. 

Dear  child,  farewell  I  Never  shall  I  be- 
hold 

Thy  face  again  with  these  bleared  eyes  of 
flesh  ; 

And  never  wast  thou  fairer,  lovelier,  dearer 

Than  now,  when  scourged  and  bleeding, 
and  insulted 

For  the  truth's  sake.  O  pitiless,  pitiless 
town  ! 

The  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  thee  ;  and 
the  day 

Is  near  at  hand  when  thou  shalt  be  aban- 
doned 

To  desolation  and  the  breeding  of  nettles. 

The  bittern  and  the  cormorant  shall  lodge 

Upon  thine  upper  lintels,  and  their  voice 

Sing  in  thy  windows.  Yea,  thus  saith  the 
Lord! 

JOHK  ENDICOTT. 

Awake  !  awake  f  ye  sleepers,  ere  too  late. 
And  wipe  these  bloody  statutes  from  vonr 
books !  lEziL 
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MERRT. 

Take  heed ;  the  walls  have  ears  I 

UPBALL. 

At  last,  the  heart 
Of  every  honest  man  must  speak  or  break  I 
Enter  6over»ob  Endicott  with  his  halberdiers. 

EMDICOTT. 

What  is  this  stir  and  tumult  in  the  street  ? 

M£BBY. 

Worshipful  sir,  the  whipping  of  a  girl, 
And  her  old  father  howling  from  the  prison. 

EMDICOTT  (to  his  halberdiers), 
Gro  on. 

CHBI8TIB0N. 

Antiochus  !    Antiochus  ! 
O  thou  that  slajest  the  Maccabees  !    The 

Lord 
Shall  smite  thee  with  incurable  disease. 
And  no  man  shall  endure  to  carry  thee  ! 

MERRY. 

Peace,  old  blasphemer ! 

CHBISTIBON. 

I  both  feel  and  see 
The  presence  and  the  waft  of  death  go 

forth 
Against  thee,  and  already  thou  dost  look 
LOco  one  that 's  dead  f 

MERRT  (pointing). 

And  there  is  your  own  son, 
Worshipful  sir,  abetting  the  sedition. 

ENDIOOTT. 

Arrest  him.     Do  not  spare  him. 

MERRT  (aside). 

His  own  child  I 
There  is  some  special  providence  takes  care 
That  none  shall  be  too  happy  in  this  world  ! 
His  own  first-bom. 

ENDIOOTT. 

O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

[Exeunt;  the  Governor  with  his  halberdiers  ax- 
rending  the  steps  of  his  house, 

SoF.NK    III. —  The    Governor'' s    private    room. 
Papers  upon  the  table.    Endicott  and  Belt 

LINGIIAM. 

ENDICOTT. 

There  is  a  ship  from  England  has  come  in. 


Bringing  dispatches  and  mach  news  ham 

home. 
His  Majesty  was  at  the  Abbey  crowned  ; 
And  when  the  coronation  was  oompleie 
There  passed  a  mighty  tempest  o*er  tbe  eity, 
Portentous    with    g^at   tnanderiiigs   and 

lightnings. 

BELUNOHAM. 

After  his  father's,  if  I  well  remember, 
There  was  an  earthquake,  that  foreboded 
evil. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ten  of  the  Rejricides  have  been  pat  to  death  I 
The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bnid- 

shaw 
Have  been  dragged  from  their  graves,  and 

publicly 
Hanged  in  their  shrouds  at  Tybnm. 

BELUNOHAM. 

Horrible  I 

ENDICOTT. 

Thus  the  old  tyranny  revives  again  t 
Its  arm  is  long  enough  to  reach  us  bere, 
As  you  will  see.    For,  more  insulting  still 
Than  flaunting  in  our  &ces  dead   men's 

shrouds. 
Here  is  the  King's  Mandamus,  taking  from 

us. 
From  this  day  forth,  all  power  to  punish 

Quakers. 

BELUNGHAM. 

That  takes  from  us  all  power ;  we  are  but 

puppets. 
And  can  no  longer  execute  our  lawa. 

ENDIOOTT. 

His  Majesty  begins  with  pleasant  wordsi 
**  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  yon 

well ; " 
Then  with  a  ruthless  hand  he  strips  from 

me 
All  that  which  makes  me  what  I  am  ;  as  if 
From  some  old  general  in  the  field,  grown 

?ray 
In  service,  scarred  with  many  wounds, 
tlust  at  the  hour  of  victoiy,  he  should  strip 
His  badge  of  office  and  his  well-gained 

honors, 
And  thrust  him  back  into  the  ranks  again. 

Opens  the  Mandamus  and  hands  it  to  BxLUVO* 
ham;  and,  while  he  is  reading,  EHMDloorT 
walks  up  and  down  the  room. 
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Here,  read   it  for  yourself ;   you  see  his 

words 
Are   pleasant   words  —  considerate  —  not 

reproachful  — 
Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  —  or  more 

Toyal  ; 
But   then    the    meaning    underneath    the 

words, 
Mark  that.     He  says  all  people  known  as 

Quakers 
Among  us,  now  condenmed  to  suffer  death 
Or  any  corporal  punishment  whatever, 
Who  are  imprisoned,  or  may  be  obnoxious 
To  the  like  condemnation,  shall  be  sent 
Forthwith  to   England,  to  be  dealt  with 

there 
In  such  wise  as  shall  be  agreeable 
Unto  the  English  law  and  their  demerits. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

BBLLTNOHAM  {returning  the  paper). 
Ay,  so  the  paper  says. 

KNDICOTT. 

It  means  we  shall  no  longer  rule  the  Prov- 
ince ; 
It  means  farewell  to  law  and  liberty, 
Authority,  respect  for  Magistrates, 
The  peace  and  welfare  of  the   Common- 
wealth. 
If  all  the  knaves  upon  this  continent 
Can    make    appeal    to    England,  and  so 

thwart 
The  ends  of  truth  and  justice  by  delay. 
Our  power  is  gone  forever.    We  are  nothing 
But  ciphers,  valueless  save  when  we  follow 
Some  unit ;  and  our  unit  is  the  King  ! 
'T  is  he  that  gives  us  value. 

BELLINOHAM. 

I  confess 
Such    seems   to   be   the   meaning  of  this 

paper, 
But  being  the    King's   Mandamus,  signed 

and  sealed, 
We  must  obey,  or  we  are  in  rebellion. 

ENDICOTT. 

I  tell   you,  Richard   Bellingham,  —  I  tell 

you, 
That  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
Of  which  no  mortal  can  foresee  the  end. 
1  shall  not  live  to  fight  the  battle  for  you, 
1  am  a  man  disgraced  in  every  way  ; 


This  order  takes  from  me  my  self-respect 
And  the  respect  of  others.     *T  is  my  doom, 
Yes,    my    aeath  -  warrant,    but   must    be 

obeyed ! 
Take  it,  and  see  that  it  is  executed 
So  far  as  this,  that  all  be  set  at  large  ; 
But  see  that  none  of  them  be  sent  to  Eng^- 

land 
To  bear  false  witness,  and  to  spread  reports 
That  might  be  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

[Exit  BSLLIKOHAIC 

There 's  a  dull  pain  keeps  knocking  at  my 

heart, 
Dolefully  saying,  "  Set  thy  house  in  order. 
For  thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  shalt  not 

Uvel" 
For  me  the  shadow  on  the  dial-plate 
Goeth  not  back,  but  on  into  the  dark  I 

[Exit. 

ScBKB  IV.  —  The  ttreet,  A  crowds  reading 
a  placard  on  the  door  qf  the  Meeting-hoiue, 
Nicholas  Upsall  anumg  them.  Enter  John 
Norton. 

NOBTOK. 

What  is  this  gathering  here  ? 

UPSAIX. 

One  William  Brand, 
An  old  man  like  ourselves,  and  weak  in 

body, 
Has  been  so  cruelly  tortured  in  his  prison. 
The  people  are  excited,  and  they  threaten 
To  tear  the  prison  down. 

NOBTOM. 

What  has  been  done  ? 

UPftAIX. 

He  has  been  put  in  irons,  with  his  neck 
And  heels  tied  close  together,  and  so  left 
From  five  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night. 

NOBTON. 

What  more  was  done  ? 

UPSALL. 

He  has  been  kept  five  days 
In  prison  without  food,  and  cruelly  beaten, 
So    that  his  limbs  were  cold,  ms  senses 
stopped. 


What  more  ? 


NOBTON. 
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CP8ALL. 

And  is  this  not  enough  ? 

NOBTON. 

Now  hear  me. 
This  William  Brand  of  yours  has  tried  to 

beat 
Our  Gospel  Ordinances  black  and  blue  ; 
And,  if  he  has  been  beaten  in  like  manner, 
It  is  but  justice,  and  I  will  appear 
In  his  behalf  that  did  so.     I  suppose 
That  he  refused  to  work. 

UP8ALL. 

He  was  too  weak. 
How  could  an  old  man  work,  when  he  was 
starving  ? 

NORTON. 

And  what  is  this  placard  ? 

UPSALL. 

The  Magistrates, 
To  appease  the  people  and  prevent  a  tumult, 
Have  put  up  these  placards  throughout  the 

town, 
Declaring  that  the  jailer  shalt  be  dealt  with 
Impartially  and  sternly  by  the  Court. 

NORTON  {tearing  down  the  placard), 

Down  witli  this  weak  and  cowardly  conces- 
sion, 
This  flag  of  truce   with   Satan  and  with 

Sin! 
I  fling  it  in  his  face  !     I  trample  it 
Under  my  feet  !     It  is  his  cunning  craft, 
The  masterpiece  of  his  diplomacy. 
To  cry  and  plead  for  boundless  toleration. 
But  toleration  is  the  first-bom  child 
Of  all  abominations  and  deceits. 
There   is   no  room   in  Christ's  triumphant 

army 
For  tolerationists.     And  if  an  Angel 
Preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
Than  that  ye  liave  received,  God's  maledic- 
tion 
Descend  upon  him  !    Let  him  be  accursed  I 

[Exit. 
ursAix. 

Now,  go  thy  ways,  John  Norton  I  go  thy 
ways, 

Thou  Orthodox  Evangelist,  as  men  call 
thee! 

But  even  now  there  cometh  out  of  Eng- 
land, 


Like  an  o'ertaking  and  acoiuingf  conaoieiiBi^ 
An  outraged  man,  to  call  thee  to  aooonnt 
For  the  unrighteous  murder  of  his  aoa  I 

IXxiL 

Scene  v.— T^    WHdemeu.     SnUrlEgnrM. 

EDITH. 

How  beautiful  are  these  autumnal  woods  I 
The  wilderness  doth  blossom  like  the  rau^ 
And  change  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord  I 
How  silent  everywhere  I    Alone  and  lort 
Here  in  the  forest,  there  comes  over  me 
An  inward  awfulness.    I  recall  the  wovdi 
Of  the  Apostle  Paul  :    ''In  joumeyii^ 

often. 
Often  in  perils  in  the  wildemesst 
In  weariness,  in  painf  ulness,  in  watehing^ 
In  hunger  and  thirst,  in  eold  and  naked- 
ness ; " 
And  I  forget  my  weariness  and  pauiy 
My  watchings,  and  my  hunger  and  my 

thirst. 
The  Lord  hath  said  that  He  will  seek  In 

flock 
In  cloudy  and  dark  days,  and   thej  skill 

dwell 
Securely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
Safe  in  the  woods  !     Whichever    way  I 

turn, 
I  come  back  with  my   face  towards  tke 

town. 
Dimly  I  see  it,  and  the  sea  beyond  it. 

0  cruel  town  f    I  know  what  waits  me 

there. 
And  yet  I  must  eo  back  ;  for  ever  louder 

1  hear  the  inward  calling  of  tlie  Spirit, 
And  must  obey  the  voice.    O  woods,  tint 

wear 
Your  golden  crown  of  martyrdom,  hlood- 

stained. 
From  you  I  learn  a  lesson  of  submission. 
And  am  obedient  even  unto  death, 
If  God  so  wills  it.  [£ziL 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (tPlCAlll). 

Edith!  Edith!  EdithI 

He  enters. 

It  is  in  vain  I     I  call,  she  answers  not ; 
I  follow,  but  I  find  no  trace  of  her  I 
Blood  1  blood  I    The  leaves  above  me  and 

around  me 
Are  red  with  blood  f     The  pathways  of  the 

forest, 
The  clouds  that  canopy  the  setting  sun 
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And  even  the  little  river  in  the  meadows 
Are  stained  with  it  1     Where'er  I  look,  I 

see  it  I 
Away,  thou  horrible  vision  1      Leave  me  ! 

leave  me ! 
Alas  !  yon  winding  stream,  that  gropes  its 

way 
Through  mist  and  shadow,  doubling  on  it- 
self, 
At  length  will  find,  by  the  unerring  law 
Of  nature,  what  it  seeks.     O  soul  of  man. 
Groping  through  mist  and  shadow,  and  re- 
coiling 
Back  on  thyself,  are,  too,  thy  devious  ways 
Subject  to  law  ?  and  when  thou  seemest  to 

wander 
The  farthest  from  thy  g^al,  art  thou  still 

drawing 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  till  at  length 
Thou   Rndest,   like   the   river,   whart   thou 
seekest  ?  lExit. 


ACT  V 

tScRVE  I.  —  Daybreak.  Street  in  front  qf  Up- 
ball's  house.  A  light  in  the  window.  Enter 
John  Endicott. 

john  kndicott. 

O  silent,  sombre,  and  deserted  streets, 
To  me  ye  *re  peopled  with  a  sad  procession, 
Aud  echo  only  to  the  voice  of  sorrow  ! 

0  houses  full  of  peacefulness  and  sleep. 
Far  better  were  it  to  awake  no  more 
Than  wake  to  look  upon  such  scenes  again  I 
There  is  a  light  in  Master  Upsall's  window. 
The  good  man  is  already  risen,  for  sleep 
Deserts  the  couches  of  the  old. 

Knocks  at  Upsall's  door. 

UPSALL  {at  the  window). 

Who 's  there  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Am    I  SO   changed  you  do   not   know   my 
voice  ? 

UPSALL. 

1  know  you.     Have  you  heard  what  things 

have  happened  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  have  heard  nothing. 

UPSALL. 

Stay  ;  I  will  come  down. 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  am  afraid  some  dreadful  news  awaits  me  I 
I  do  not  dare  to  ask,  yet  am  impatient 
To  know  the  worst.     Oh,  I  am  very  weary 
With  waiting  and  with  watching  and  pur- 
suing ! 

j^nterUpsALL. 

UPSALL. 

Thank  God,  you  have  come  back  I    I  Ve 

much  to  tell  you. 
Where  have  you  been  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

You  know  that  I  was  seized, 
Fined,  and  released  again.    You  know  that 

Edith, 
After  her  scourging  in  three  towns,  was 

banished 
Into  the  wilderness,  into  the  land 
That  is  not  sown ;    and  there  I  followed 

her. 
But  found  her  not.     Where  is  she  ? 

UPSALL. 

She  b  here. 

JOHN  KNDICOTT. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  that  word,  for  it  means 
death  I 

UPSALL. 

No,  it  means  life.  She  sleeps  in  yonder 
chamber. 

Listen  to  me.  When  news  of  Leddra's 
death 

Reached  England,  Edward  Burronghs,  hav- 
ing boldly 

Got  access  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 

Told  him  there  was  a  vein  of  innocent 
blood 

Opened  in  his  dominions  here,  which 
threatened 

To  overrun  them  alL    The  Eong  replied, 

"  But  I  will  stop  that  vein  !  "  and  he  forth- 
with 

Sent  his  Mandamus  to  our  Magistrates, 

That  they  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

So  all  are  pardoned,  and  all  set  at  large. 

JOHN  KNDICOTT. 

Thank  God  I    This  is  a  victory  for  truth  f 
Our  thoughts  are  free.    They  cannot  be 

shut  up 
Li  prison  walls,  nor  put  to  death  on  scaf- 
folds 1 
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UPSALL. 

Come  in  ;  the  morning  air  blows  sharp  and 

cold 
Through  the  damp  streets. 

JOHX  ENDICOTT. 

It  b  the  dawn  of  day 
That  chases  the  old  darkness  from   our 

sky, 
And  fills  the  land  with  liberty  and  light. 

SCEVB  II.  —  The  parlor  of  the  Three  Mariners. 
Enter  Kemptuorm. 

KEMPTHORK. 

A  dull  life  this,  —  a  dull  life  anyway  I 

Ready  for  sea  ;  the  cargo  all  aboard. 

Cleared  for  Barbadoes,  and  a  fair  wind 
blowing 

From  nor'-nor-west ;  and  I,  an  idle  lubber, 

Laid  neck  and  heels  by  that  confounded 
bond  1 

I  said  to  Ralph,  says  I,  *'  What 's  to  be 
done  ?  " 

Says  he  :  "  Just  slip  your  hawser  in  the 
night ; 

Sheer  off,  and  pay  it  with  the  topsail,  Si- 
mon." 

But  that  won't  do ;  because,  you  see,  the 
owners 

Somehow  or  other  are  mixed  up  with  it. 

Here    are  King  Charles's  Twelye    Good 
Rules,  that  Cole 

Thinks  as  important  as  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Beads. 

"  Make  no  comparisons ;    make  no   long 
meals." 

Those  are  good  rules  and  gulden  for  a 
landlord 

To  hang  in   his  best  parlor,  framed  and 
^azed  I 

*'  Maintain     no    ill     opinions ;    urge     no 
healths." 

I  drink  the  King's,  whateyer  he  may  say. 

And,  as  to  ill  opinions,  that  depends. 

Now  of  Ralph  Goldsmith  I  've  a  good  opin- 
ion, 

And  of  the  bilboes  I  'ye  an  ill  opinion  ; 

And  both  of  these  opinions   I  '11  maintain 

As  long  as  there  's  a  shot  left  in  the  locker. 
Enter  Edward  Butter  with  an  ear-trumpet. 

BUTTER. 

Good  morning.  Captain  Kempthom. 


KEMPTHOBN. 

Sir,  to 
You 'ye  the  adyantage  of    me.      I 

know  you. 
What  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

BUTTER. 

That  'b  not  yonr 

KEMPTHORN. 

Yes,  that 's  my  name.    What  'i  yonn  ? 

BUTTER. 

My  name  is  Bnttn. 
I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  Conmionwealtii. 

KSMPTHORM. 

Will  you  be  seated  ? 

BUITEB. 

What  say?    Who 's  omeeited ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

Will  you  sit  down  ? 

BUTTER. 

Oh,  thank  yoiu 

KEMPTHORN. 

Spread  jounolf 
Upon  this  chair,  sweet  Butter. 

BUTTER  {sitting  down). 

A  fine  moming'. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Nothing 's  the  matter  with  it  that  I  know 

of. 
I  haye  seen  better,  and  I  haye  seen  worae. 
The  wind 's  nor'west.    That 's  fair  for  them 

that  saiL 

BUTTER. 

You  need  not  speak  so  loud  ;  I  nndentaad 

you. 
You  sail  to-day. 

KEMPTHORN. 

No,  I  don't  sail  to-day. 
So,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  it  matters  not. 
Say,   will  you   smoke  ?      There  *■   ohoiee 
tobacco  here. 


No,  thank  you. 
smoke. 


BUTTER. 

It 's  against  the  law  to 
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KEMPTHORM. 

Then,  will  you  drink  ?  There 's  good  ale 
at  this  inn. 

BUTTEB. 

No,  thank  you.  It 's  against  the  law  to 
drink. 

KEMPTHOBK. 

Well,  almost  everything 's  against  the  law 
In  this  good  town.     Give  a  wide  berth  to 

one  thing, 
You  *re  sure  to  fetch  up  soon  on  something 

else. 

BUTTSB. 

And  so  you  sail  to-day  for  dear  Old  Eng- 
land. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  sup 
Of  this  New  En  eland  air  is  better  worth 
Than  a  whole  draught  of  our  Old   Eng- 
land's ale. 

KEMPTHOBK. 

Nor  I.     Give  me  the  ale  and  keep  the  air. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  sail  to-day. 

BUTTER. 

Ah  yes  ;  you  sail  to-day. 

KEMPTHOBN. 

I  'm  under  bonds 
To  take  some  Quakers  back  to  the  Bar- 

badoes  ; 
And  one  of  them  is  banished,  and  another 
Is  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

BUTTEB. 

No,  all  are  pardoned, 

All  are  set  free,  by  order  of  the  Court ; 

But  some  of  them  would  fain  return  to 
England. 

You  must  not  take  them.  Upon  that  con- 
dition 

Your  bond  is  cancelled. 

KEMPTHOBM. 

Ah,  the  wind  has  shifted  I 
I  pray  you,  do  you  speak  officially  ? 

BUTTER. 

I  always  speak  officially.     To  prove  it. 
Here  is  the  bond. 

Rising  and  giving  a  paper. 


KEMPTHOBK. 

And  here 's  my  hand  upon  it. 
And,  look  yon,  when  I  say  1 11  do  a  thing 
The  thing  is  done.    Am  X  now  free  to  go  ? 

BUTTEB. 

What  say? 

KEMPTHOBK. 

I  say,  confound  the  tedious  man 
With  his  strange  speaking-trumpet !     Can 
Igo? 

BX7TTEB. 

You  're  free  to  go,  by  order  of  the  Coart. 
Your  servant,  sir.  lEsnt, 

KEMPTHOBK  (ihoutingJiroM  the  window). 

Swallow,  ahoy  !     Hallo  ! 
If  ever  a  man  was  happy  to  leave  Boston, 
That   man   is    Simon    Kempthom  of  the 
Swallow  ! 

ReitUer  "BxjTnat, 

BUTTEB. 

Pray,  did  yon  call  ? 

KEMPTHOBK. 

CaU?    Yes,  I  hailed  the  Swallow. 

BUTTER. 

That 's  not  my  name.    My  name  is  Edward 

Butter. 
You  need  not  speak  so  loud. 

KEMPTHOBK  (sAoJb'ny  hamii), 

Good-by  f    Good-by  I 

BUTTEB. 

Yoor  servant,  sir. 


And  yours  a  thousand  times  ! 

[Exeunt, 

ScEKE  m.  —  GovEBKOB  Ekdioott's  private 
room.  An  open  window,  Ekdicott  eeated 
in  an  arm-chair,  Bellikoham  standing 
near, 

ekdioott. 

O  lost,  O  loved  !  wilt  thou  return  no  more  ? 
O  loved  and  lost,  and  loved  the  more  when 

lost  I 
How  many  men  are  dragged  into  their 

graves 
By  their  rebellions  children  I    I  now  feel 
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The  ag^ny  of  a  father's  breakiug  heart 
In  David  s  cry,  "  O  Absalom,  my  son  ! " 


BELLINGHAH. 

Can  you   not  turn  your  thoughts  a  little 

while 
To   public    matters  ?      There  are  papers 

here 
That  need  attention. 

ENDICOTT. 

Trouble  me  no  more  ! 
My  business  now  is  with  another  world. 
Ah,  Richard  Bellingham  !     I  greatly  fear 
That  in  my  righteous   zeal   1  have  been 

led 
To  doing  many  things  which,  left  undone. 
My  mind  would  now  be  easier.      Did  I 

dream  it, 
Or  has  some  person  told  me,  that  John 

Norton 
Is  dead? 

BEIJilNOHAM. 

Tou  have  not  dreamed  it.     He  is  dead. 
And  gone  to  his  reward.    It  was  no  dream. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  it  was  very  sudden  ;  for  I  saw  him 
Standing  where  you  now  stand,  not  long 
ago. 

BELLINOHAM. 

By  his  own  fireside,  in  the  afternoon, 

A    faintness    and  a  giddiness   came   o'er 

him  ; 
And,   leaning    on    the    chimney-piece,  he 

cried, 
"  The  hand  of  God  is  on  me  ! "  and  fell 

dead. 

ENDICOTT. 

And  did  not    some   one  say,  or  have  I 

dreamed  it, 
That  Humphrey  Atherton  is  dead  ? 

BF.LLINOHAM. 

Alas! 
lie  too  is  gone,  and  by  a  death  as  sudden. 
Returning  home  one  evening,  at  the  place 
Where    usually   the   Quakers    have    been 

scourged, 
His  horse  took  fright,  and  threw  him  to  the 

ground, 
So  that  his  brains  were  dashed  about  the 

street. 


ENDICOTT. 


I  am  not  saperstitioos,  Bellingfaam, 
And  vet  I  tremble  lest  it  may  have 
A  judgment  on  him. 


BELLINOHAX. 

So  the  people  thii 
They  say  his  horse  saw  standing  in  the 

way 
The  ghost  of  William  Leddra,  and  was 

frightened. 
And  furthermore,  brave  Richard   DaTca- 

port. 
The  captain  of  the  Castle,  in  the  stonn 
Has  been  struck  dead  by  lightning. 

ENDICOTT. 

Speak  no  mon. 
For  as  I  listen  to  your  voice  it  seems 
As  if  the  Seven  Thunders  uttered  theb 

voices. 
And  the  dead  bodies  lay  about  the  streets 
Of  the  disconsolate  city  f    Bellingham^ 
I    did    not    put    those  wretched   men  is 

death. 
I  did    but  guard  the    passage    with   tbs 

sword 
Pointed  towards  them,  and  they  rnshsd 

upon  it ! 
Yet  now  I  would  that  I  had  taken  no  part 
In  all  that  bloody  work. 

BELLINOHAM. 

Theguiltofit 

Be  on  their  heads,  not  ours. 


ENDICOTT. 


Are  all  tetfieef 

BELLINOHAM. 

AU  are  at  large. 

ENDICOTT. 

And  none  have  been  sent  baek 
To  England  to  malign  us  with  the  King  f 

BELLINOHAM. 

The  ship  that  brought  them  sails  this  Teiy 

hour. 
But  carries  no  one  back. 

A  distant  cannon, 

ENDICOTT. 

What  is  that  gnn  r 
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BELLINOHAM. 

Her  partiDg  signal.      Through  the  window 

there, 
Look,  you  can   see   her  sails,   aboTe   the 

roofs, 
Dropping  below  the  Castle,  outward  bound. 

ENDICOTT. 

0  white,   white,  white  !     Would   that  my 

soul  had  wings 
As   spotless   as  those   shining  sails  to  fly 

with  ! 
Now  lay   this  cushion  straight.     I   thank 

you.     Hark  I 

1  thought  I  heard  the  hall  door  open  and 

shut ! 
I  thought  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my  boy  ! 

BELLINOHAM. 

It  was  the  wind.  There  's  no  one  in  the 
passage. 

ENDICOTT. 

O  Absalom,  my  son  !     I  feel  the  world 
Sinking  beneath  me,  sinking,  sinking,  sink- 
ing ! 
Death  knocks  !     I  go  to  meet  him  I     Wel- 
come, Death  ! 

Rises^  and  sinks  back  dead ;  his  head  falling 
aside  upon  his  shoulder, 

BELLINOHAM. 

O  ghastly  sight !  Like  one  who  has  been 
hanged  ! 

Endicott  !  Endicott  1  He  makes  no  an- 
swer ! 

Raises  Endicott^s  head. 

He  breathes  no  more  I     How  bright  this 

signet-ring 
Glitters  upon  his  hand,  where  he  has  worn 

it 
Through  such  long  years  of  tronble,  as  if 

Death 
Had  given  him  this  memento  of  affection, 
And  whispered   in   his    ear,   "  Remember 

me  !  " 
How  placid  and  how  quiet  is  his  face, 
Now  that  the  struggle  and  the  strife  are 

ended  ! 
Only  the  acrid  spirit  of  the  times 
Corroded    this    true    steel.      Oh,   rest   in 

peace, 
Courageous  heart !     Forever  rest  in  peace  I 


GILES    COREY  OF    THE    SALEM 

FARMS 

DRAMATIS   PERSONiE 

Onjn  CoBBT Farmer. 

JoHK  Hathorits Magiitraie. 

Cotton  Matmsr MiniHer  of  the  Gospel. 

JovATHAH  Walcot    .    .    .    .  A  youlh. 

RicRAKO  OAROsrsa     ....  Sea-Captain. 

John  Olotd Corey**  hired  man. 

Martha Wife  of  GUe*  Corey. 

TiTUBA An  Indian  %voman. 

MARTWAXiOOT One  of  the  Afflicted. 

The  Scene  is  in  Salem  in  the  year  1692, 

PROLOGUE 

Delusions  of  the  days  that  once  have 
been. 

Witchcraft  and  wonders  of  the  world  un- 
seen, 

Phantoms  of  air,  and  necromantic  arts 

That  crushed  the  weak  and  awed  the 
stoutest  hearts,  — 

These  are  our  theme  to-night ;  and  vaguely 
here. 

Through  the  dim  mists,  that  crowd  the  at- 
mosphere, 

We  draw  the  outlines  of  weird  figures  cast 

In  shadow  on  the  backg^und  of  the 
Past. 

Who  would  believe  that  in  the  quiet  town 
Of  Salem,  and  amid  the  woods  that  crown 
The  neighboring  hillsides,   and  the  sunny 

farms 
That  fold  it  safe  in  their  paternal  arms,  — 
Who  would  believe  that  in  those  peaceful 

streets, 
Where  the  great  elms  shut  out  the  sum- 
mer heats, 
Where  quiet  reigns,  and  breathes  through 

brain  and  breast 
The  benediction  of  unbroken  rest,  — 
Who  would  believe  such  deeds  could  find  a 

place 
As  these  whose  tragic  history  we  retrace  ? 

'T  was  but  a  village  then  :   the  goodman 

ploughed 
His  ample  acres  under  sun  or  cloud  ; 
The  goodwife  at  her  doorstep  sat  and  spun. 
And  gossiped   with  her  neighbors  in  the 

sun ; 
The  only  men  of  dignity  and  state 
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Were  then  the  Minister  and  the  Magistrate,  ' 
Who  ruled  their  little  realm  with  iron  rod, 
Less  in  the  love  than  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
And  who  believed  devoutly  in  the  Powers 
Of  Darkness,  working  in  this  world  of  ours, 
In  spells  of  Witeh6raft,  incantations  dread, 
And  shrouded  apparitions  of  the  dead. 

Upon    this  simple    folk   **  with    iire  and 

flame," 
Saith  the  old  Chronicle,  *'  the  Devil  came  ; 
Scattering  his  firebrands  and  his  poisonous 

darts, 
To  set  on    fire   of  Hell  all   tongues  and 

hearts ! 
And  't  is  no  wonder  ;  for,  with  all  his  host. 
There  most  he  rages  where  he  hateth  most, 
And  is  most  hated  ;  so  on  us  he  brings 
All     these     stupendous    and    portentous 

things  ! " 

Something  of  this  our  scene  to-night  will 

show  ; 
And  ye  who  listen  to  the  Tale  of  Woe, 
Be  not  too  swift  in  castinc^  the  first  stone. 
Nor  think   New   England  bears  the  guilt 

alone. 
This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 
Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the  time. 
When  in  all  lands,  that  lie  within  the  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells,  a  Witch  was  burned  or 

drowned. 

ACT  I 

ScENR  I.  —  The    woods    near   Salem   Village, 
Enter  TrruBA,  toith  a  btuket  qf  herhg, 

TITUBA. 

Here  's  monk's-hood,  that  breeds  fever  in 
the  blood  ; 

And  deadly  nightshade,  that  makes  men  see 
ghosts  ; 

And  henbane,  that  will  shake  them  with 
convulsions  ; 

And  meadow-saffron  and  black  hellebore. 

That  rack  the  nerv'^es,  and  puff  the  skin 
with  dropsy  ; 

And  bitter-sweet,  and  briony,  and  eye- 
bright, 

Tliat  cause  eruptions,  nosebleed,  rheuma- 
tisms ; 

I  know  them,  and  the  places  where  they 
hide 

In  field  and  meadow ;  and  I  know  their 
secrets. 


And    gather  them    beoanM  they  give  ai 

power 
Over  all  men  and  women.     Axmed  witt 

these, 
I,  Tituba,  an  Indian  and  a  slave, 
Am  stronger  than  the  captain  with  his  sworii 
Am  richer    than  the  merchant   with  Ui 

money, 
Am  wiser  than  the  scholar  with  his  book% 
Mijg^htier  than  Ministers  and  Msfistratsfi 
With  all  the  fear  and  reverence  uat  attoiid 

them  f 
For  I  can  fill  their  bones  with  aches  sid 

pains. 
Can  make  them  cough  with  asthma,  shsks 

with  palsy, 
Can  make  their  daughters  see  and  tslk 

with  ghosts, 
Or  fall  into  delirium  and  convnlsions. 
I  have  the  Evil  Eye,  the  Evil  Hand ; 
A  touch  from  me  and  they  are  weak  wi& 

pain, 
A  look  from  me,  and  they  consaineand  dia 
The  death  of  cattle  and  the  bliffht  of  eon, 
The  shipwreck,  the  tornado,  and  the  flie,— 
These  are  my  doings,  and  thej  know  it  not 
Thus  I  work  vengeance  on  mme  enemies, 
Who,  while  they  call  me  slave,  are  slaves  to 

me  ! 

Exit  Tituba.     Enter  MATEom,    6ooCerf  mai 
spurred^  with  a  riding-whip  in  his  kamd. 

MATHXR. 

Methinks  that  I  have  come  by  paths  sa- 

known  

Into  the  land  and  atmosphere  of  WHnhco ; 
For,  meditating  as  I  journeyed  cm, 
Lo  !  I  have  lost  my  way  !    If  I  remember 
Rightly,  it  is  Scribonius  the  learned 
That  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who,  |ifafi^ 
For  one  that  was  possessed  hj  £ti1  Spuitii 
Was  struck  by  Evil  Spirits  in  the  face  ; 
I,  joumeyinj?  to  circumvent  the  Witches 
Surely  by  Witches  have  been  led  astray. 
I  am  persuaded  there  are  few  affairs 
In  which  the  Devil  doth  not  interfere. 
We  cannot  undertake  a  joumev  CTen, 
But  Satan  will  be  there  to  meddle  with  it 
By  hindering  or  by  furthering.     He  hath 

led  me 
Into  this  thicket,  struck  me  in  the  face 
With  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  entaa- 

gled 
The  fetlocks  of  my  horse  with  Tines  sad 

brambles. 
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That  I  must  needs  dismount,  and  searoh  on 

foot 
For  the  lost  pathway  leading  to  the  Tillage. 
Reenter  Tituba. 

AVhat  shape  is  this  ?  What  monstrous  ap- 
parition, 

Exceeding  fierce,  that  none  may  pass  that 
way  ? 

Tell  me,  good  woman,  if  you  are  a 
woman  — 

TFTUBA. 

I  am  a  woman,  but  I  am  not  good. 
I  am  a  Witch  1 

MATHSB. 

Then  tell  me.  Witch  and  woman, 
For  you  must  know  the  pathways  through 

tills  wood 
Where  lieth  Salem  Village  ? 

TITUBA. 

Reverend  sir. 
The  village  is  near  by.     I  'm  going  there 
With  these  few  herbs.     1 11  lead  you.   Fol- 
low me. 

MATHEB. 

First  say,  who  are  yon?    I  am  loath   to 

follow 
A  stranger  in  this  wilderness,  for  fear 
Of  being  misled,  and  left  in  some  morass. 
Who  are  you  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  am  Tituba  the  Witch, 
Wife  of  John  Indian. 

MATHSR. 

You  are  Tituba  ? 
I  know  you  then.     You  have  renounced  the 

Devil, 
And  have  become  a  penitent  confessor. 
The  Lord  be  praisea  I    Go  on,  1 11  follow 

you. 
Wait  only  till  I  fetch  my  horse,  that  stands 
Tethered  among   the  trees,  not  far  from 

here. 

TITUBA. 

Lot  me  get  up  behind  you,  reverend  sir. 

MATHER. 

The  Lord  forbid  !     What  would  the  people 

think. 
If   thcv   should   see   the  Reverend  Cotton 

blather 
Ride  into  Salem  with  a  Witch  behind  him  ? 
The  Lord  forbid ! 


TITUBA. 

I  do  not  need  a  horse  ! 
I  can  ride  through  the  air  upon  a  stick. 
Above  the  tree-tops  and  above  the  houses, 
And  no  one  see  me,  no  one  overtake  me  I 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB  II.— il  room  at  Justice  Hathorkb's. 
A  dock  in  the  comer.  Enter  Hathobms  and 
Mathkr. 

hathorms. 

You  are  welcome,  reverend  sir,  thrice  wel- 
come here 
Beneath  my  humble  roof. 


I  thank  your  Worship. 

HATHORNB. 

Pray  you  be  seated.    You  must  be  fatigued 
With  your  long  ride  through  unfrequented 
woods. 

They  tit  down, 

MATHKR. 

You  know  the  purport  of  my  visit  here,  — 
To  be  advised  by  you,  and  counsel  with 

70U, 
And  with  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  vil- 

Touching  these  witchcrafts  that  so  much 

afflict  you ; 
And  see  with  mine  own  eyes  the  wonders 

told 
Of  spectres  and  the  shadows  of  the  dead. 
That  come  back  from  their  graves  to  speak 

with  men. 

BATHORNS. 

Some  men  there  are,  I  have  known  such, 
who  think 

That  the  two  worlds — the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen, 

The  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 
spirit  — 

Are  like  the  hemispheres  upon  our  maps, 

And  touch  each  other  only  at  a  point. 

But  these  two  worlds  are  not  divided 
thus, 

Save  for  the  purposes  of  common  speech. 

They  form  one  globe,  in  which  the  parted 


All  flow  together  and  are  intermingled. 
While   the   great  continents  remain  dis- 
tinct 
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MATHER. 

I  doubt  it  not.     The  spiritual  world 
Lies  all  about  us,  and  its  avenues 
Are  open  to  the  unseen  feet  of  phantoms 
That  come  and  go,  and  we  perceive  them 

not, 
Save  by  their  influence,  or  when  at  times 
A   most    mysterious    Providence    permits 

them 
To  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eyes. 

BATHORNB. 

You,  who  are  always  welcome  here  among 

us. 
Are  doubly  welcome  now.     We  need  your 

wisdom. 
Your  learning  in  these  things,  to  be  our 

guide. 
The  Devil  hath  come  down  in  wrath  upon 

us. 
And  ravages  the  land  with  all  his  hosts. 

MATHER. 

The  Unclean  Spirit  said,  ''My  name  is 
Legion  ! " 

Multitudes  in  the  Valley  of  Destniction  ! 

But  when  our  fervent,  well  -  directed 
prayers, 

Which  are  the  great  artillery  of  Heaven, 

Are  brought  into  the  field,  I  see  them  scat- 
tered 

And  driven  like  autumn  leaves  before  the 
wind. 

HATHORNE. 

You,  as  a  Minister  of  God,  can  meet  them 
With  spiritual  weapons  ;  but,  alas  1 
I,  as  a  Magistrate,  must  combat  them 
With  weapons  from    the  armory   of  the 
flesh. 

MATHER. 

These  wonders  of  the  world  invisible,  — 
Tliese  spectral  shapes  that  haunt  our  habi- 
tations, — 
The  multiplied  and  manifold  afflictions 
Witli  which  the  aged  and  the  dying  saints 
Have  their  death  prefaced  and  their  age 

imbittcred,  — 
Are  but  prophetic  trumpets  that  proclaim 
The  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord  on  earth. 
The   evening   wolves   will   be  much  more 

abroad, 
When   we   are    near    the  evening  of   the 
world. 


BATHOBMS. 

When  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  hourly 
The  sorceries  and  the  witchcrafts  tint  tor* 

ment  us. 
See  children  tortured  by  inyiaible  spiiitii 
And  wasted  and  consumed  by  powen  «■- 

seen, 
You  will  confess  the  half  has  not  been  tidd 

you. 


It  must  be  so.     The  death-pann  of  tif 

DevU 
Will  make  him  more  a  Devil  than  befoie ; 
And    Nebuchadnezzar's   furnace    will  be 

heated 
Seven  times  more  hot  before  its  pnttiif 

out. 

HATHORNE. 

Advise  me,  reverend  sir.    I  look  to  joq 
For  counsel  and  for  guidance  in  this 
What  further  shall  we  do  ? 

MATHER. 

Remember  tUi, 

That  as  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  noond 
Without  the  will  of  Grod,  so  not  a  DeTil 
Can  come  down  from  the  air  without  bh 

leave. 
We  must  inquire. 

HATHORNE. 

Dear  sir,  we  have  inquired ; 
Sifted  the  matter  thoroughly  through  mad 

through. 
And  then  resifted  it. 

MATHER. 

If  God  permiti 
These  Evil  Spirits  from  the  unseen  regiont 
To  visit  us  with  surprising  informations^ 
We  must  inquire  what  cause  there  is  for 

this. 
But  not  receive  the  testimony  borne 
By  spectres  as  conclusive  proof  of  guilt 
In  the  accused. 

HATHORNE. 

Upon  such  evidence 
We  do  not  rest  our  case.    The  ways  mn 

many 
In  which  the  guilty  do  betray  themselTes. 

MATHER. 

Be  careful.    Carry  the  knife  with  snoh  ea* 
actness, 
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That   on   oue   side    no   innocent   blood  be 

shed 
By  too  excessive  zeal,  and  on  the  other 
No  shelter  given  to  any  work  of  darkness. 

HATHORNE. 

For  one,  I  do  not  fear  excess  of  zeal. 
What  do  we  g^in  by  parleying  with   the 

Devil  ? 
You  reason,  but  you  hesitate  to  act  f 
Ah,   reverend    sir !    believe    me,   in   such 

cases 
The  only  safety  Ls  in  acting  promptly. 
*T  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  delay 
In  things  where  not  to  do  is  still  to  do 
A  deed  more  fatal  than  the  deed  we  shrink 

from. 
You  are  a  man  of  books  and  meditation. 
But  I  am  one  who  acts. 

MATHER. 

God  give  as  wisdom 
In  the  directing  of  this  thorny  business, 
And  guide  us,  lest  New  England  should 

become 
Of  an  unsavory  and  sulphurous  odor 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world  abroad  ! 

The  clock  strikes. 

I  never  hear  the  striking  of  a  clock 
AVithout  a  warning  and  an  admonition 
That  time   is  on  the  wing,  and  we  must 

quicken 
Our   tardy   pace    in    journeying   Heaven- 
ward, 
As  Israel  did  in  journeying  Canaan-ward  ! 

They  rise. 

HATHOKNE. 

Tlicn  let  us  make  all  haste  ;  and  I  will 
show  you 

In  what  disguises  and  what  fearful  shapes 

The  Unclean  Spirits  haunt  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

And  you  will  pardon  my  excess  of  zeal. 

MATHER. 

Ah,  poor  New  England  !     He  who  hurri- 

caiioed 
The  house  of  Job  is  making  now  on  thee 
One  last  assault,  more   deadly  and  more 

snarled 
With  unintelligible  circumstances 
Than  any  thou  hast  hitherto  encoontered  I 

[Exemni. 


Scene  III.  —  A  room  in  Walcot's  house. 
Mart  Walcot  seated  in  an  arm-duur,  Ti- 
TUBA  iri'tA  a  mirror, 

MART. 

Tell  me  another  story,  Tituba. 

A  drowsiness  is  stealing  over  me 

Which  is  not  sleep  ;   for,  though  I  close 

mine  eyes, 
I  am  awake,  and  in  another  world. 
Dim  faces  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent 
Come  floating  up  before  me,  —  floating, 

fading, 
And  disappearing. 


What  see  you  ? 


TmniA. 

Look  into  this  glass. 


MART. 

Nothing  bat  a  golden  vapor. 
Yes,  something  more.     An  isGuid,  with  the 

sea 
Breaking  all   round   it,  like    a    blooming 

hedge. 
What  land  is  this  ? 

TITUBA. 

It  is  San  Salvador, 
Where  Tituba  was  bom.    What  see  yon 
now? 

MART. 

A  man  all  black  and  fierce. 

TITUBA. 

That  is  my  father. 
He  was    an    Obi    man,  and    taught   me 

magic,  — 
Tanght  me  the  use  of  herbs  and  images. 
What  is  he  doing  ? 

MART. 

Holding  in  his  hand 
A  waxen  figure.     He  is  melting  it 
Slowly  before  a  fire. 

TJTUBA. 

And  now  what  see  you  ? 

MART. 

A  woman  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 
Wasted  and  worn  away.    Ah,  she  is  dying ! 

TrruBA. 
That  b  the  way  the  Obi  men  destroy 
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The  people  they  dislike  f     That  is  the  way 
Some  one  is  wasting  and  consuming  you. 

MABT. 

You  terrify  me,  Tituba  I    Oh,  save  me 
From  those  who  make  me  pine  and  waste 

away! 
Who  are  they  ?    Tell  me. 

TmTBA, 

That  I  do  not  know, 
Bat  you  will  see  them.    They  will  come  to 
you. 

mABT. 

No,  do  not  let  them  come  f     I  cannot  bear 

it! 
1  am  too  weak  to  bear  it  I    I  am  dying. 
Falls  into  a  trance, 

TITUBA. 

Hark  I  there  is  some  one  coming  I 
Enter  Hathobne,  Matheb,  and  Walcot. 

WALCOT. 

There  she  lies, 
Wasted  and  worn  by  devilish  incantations  ! 
O  my  poor  sister  I 

matheb. 

Is  she  always  thus  ? 

WALOOT. 

Nay,  she   is  sometimes   tortured  by  con- 
vulsions. 

matheb. 

Poor  child  !     How  thin  she  is  !    How  wan 
and  wasted ! 

hathobne. 
Observe  her.     She  is  troubled  in  her  sleep. 

MATHEB. 

Some  fearful  vision  haunts  her. 

HATHOBNE. 

You  now  see 
With  your  own  eyes,  and  touch  with  your 

own  hands, 
The  mysteries  of  this  Witchcraft. 

MATHEB. 

One  would  need 
The  hands  of  Briareus  and  the  eyes  of 

Argus 
To  see  and  touch  them  alL 


HATHOBinE. 

You  now  have  cntegrf 
The  realm  of  ehosts  and  phantoma^^-tfat 

vast  reaun 
Of  the  unknown  and  the  invisible. 
Through  whose  wide-open  gates  there  Uowi 

a  wind 
From  the  dark  valley  of  the   ahmdov  of 

Death, 
That  freezes  ns  with  horror. 

MABT  (ttarting). 

Take  her  iMBoe  I 
Take  her  away  from  me.  I  see  her  then  1 
She  *B  coming  to  torment  me  I 


WALCOT  (taking  her  hand). 

O  myn 

What  frightens  you?     She  neitfater  ' 

nor  sees  me. 
She 's  in  a  trance. 


Do  you  not  see  her  then  f 


TITUBA. 

My  child,  who  b  it  ? 

MABT. 

Ah,  I  do  not 
I  cannot  see  her  face. 


TITUBA. 

How  is  she  olad  f 

MABT. 

She  wears  a  crimson  bodice.    In  her  head 
She  holds  an  image,  and  is  pinching  it 
Between  her  fingers.     Ah,  she    tortoret 

me ! 
I  see  her  face  now.    It  is  Good  wife  Bishop  I 
Why    does    she    torture    me?      I  nerer 

harmed  her  I 
And  now  she  strikes  roe  with  an  iron  rod  I 
Oh,  I  am  beaten  ! 

MATHEB. 

This  is  wondexfaL  I 
I  can  see  nothing  I    Is  this  apparition 
Visibly  there,  and  yet  we  cannot  see  it  ? 


HATHOBNE. 

It  is.    The  spectre  is  invisible 
Unto  our  grosser  senses,  but  she 
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MABY. 

l^ook  !  look  !  there  is  another  clad  in  gray  I 
She    holds   a   spindle   in    her    hand,    and 

threatens 
To    stab    me   Avith    it  I      It   is   Goodwife 

Corey  ! 
Keep  her  away  !     Now  she  is  coming  at 

me  ! 
O  mercy  !  mercy  ! 

WALCOT  {thrusting  with  his  sword). 

There  is  nothing  there  1 

MATHER  (to  HATHORNB). 

Do  you  see  anything  ? 

HATHORNB. 

The  laws  that  goyem 
The  spiritual  world  prevent  our  seeing 
Things  palpable  and  vbible  to  her. 
These  spectres  are  to  us  as  if  they  were 

not. 
Mark  her  ;  she  wakes. 

TrruBA  touches  her,  and  she  avodkes, 

MART. 

Who  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

WALCOT. 

Tliey  are  our  friends.    Dear  Mary,  are  you 
better  ? 

MARY. 

Weak,  very  weak. 

Taking  a  spindle  from  her  lap,  and  holding  it  up. 
How  came  this  spindle  here  ? 

TITUBA. 

You  wrenched  it  from  the  hand  ot  Good- 
wife  Corey 
Wlieu  she  rushed  at  you. 

HATHORKX. 

Mark  that,  reverend  sir  I 

MATHER. 

It  is  most  marvellous,  most  inexplicable  I 

TiTlBA  (picking  up  a  bit  of  gray  cloth  from  the 

^fiocr). 

And  here,  too,  is  a  bit  of  her  g^y  dress, 
That  the  sword  cut  away. 

MATHER. 

Beholding  this, 
It  were  indeed  by  far  more  credulous 


To  be  incredulous  than  to  believe. 
None  but  a  Sadducee,  who  doubts  of  all 
Pertaining  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Could  doubt  such  manifest  and  damning 
proofs  I 

HATHORNK. 

Are  you  convinced  ? 

MATHER  {to  MARY). 

Dear  child,  be  comforted  I 
Only  by  prayer  and  fasting  can  you  drive 
These  Unclean  Spirits  from  you.     An  old 

man 
Gives  you  his  blessing.    Grod  be  with  yoo, 

Mary  I 

ACT  II 

ScEKB  I.  —  Giles  Corsy*s /arm.     Morning, 
Enter  Corey,  with  a  horseshoe  and  a  hammer. 

COREY. 

The  Lord  hath  prospered  me.    The  rising 
sun 

Shines    on  my  Hundred  Acres    and  my 
woods 

As  if  he  loved  them.    On  a  mom  like  this 

I  can  for^ve  mine  enemies,  and  thank  God 

For  all  his  goodness  unto  me  and  mine. 

My  orchard  groans  with  russets  and  pear- 
mains  ; 

My  ripening  com  shines  golden  in  the  sun  ; 

My  bams  are  crammed  with  hay,  my  cattle 
thrive  ; 

The  birds  sing  blithely  on  the  trees  around 
me  I 

And  blither  than  the  birds  my  heart  within 
me. 

But  Satan  still  goes  up  and  down  the  earth  ; 

And  to  protect  this  house  from  his  assaults. 

And  keep  the  powers  of  darkness  from  my 
door. 

This  horseshoe  will  I  nail  upon  the  thresh- 
old. 

Nails  down  the  horseshoe. 

There,  ye  night-hags  and  witches  that  tor- 
ment 

The    neighborhood,    ye  shall    not    enter 
here  I  — 

What  is  the  matter  in  the  field  ?  —  John 
Gloyd  ! 

The  cattle  are  all  running  to  the  woods  I  — 

John  Gloyd  !     Where  is  the  man  ? 
Enter  Jonx  Gloyd. 
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Look  there  ! 
Wliat  ails  the  cattle  ?    Are  they  all  be- 
witched ? 
They  run  like  mad. 

OLOTD. 

They  have  been  overlooked. 

COREY. 

The  Evil  Eye  is  on  them  sure  enough. 
Call   all   the  men.     Be  quick.    Go  after 

them  I 

£xit  Gloto  and  enter  Mabtha. 

MARTHA. 

What  is  amiss  ? 

COREY. 

The  cattle  are  bewitched. 
They  are  broken  loose  and  making  for  the 
woods. 

MARTHA. 

Why  will  you  harbor  such  delusions,  Giles  ? 

Bewitched  ?  Well,  then  it  was  John  Gloyd 
bewitched  them  ; 

I  saw  him  even  now  take  down  the  bars 

And  turn  them  loose  I  They  're  only  frolic- 
some. 

COREY. 

The  rascal  I 

MARTHA. 

I  was  standing  in  the  road, 
Talking  with  Goodwife  Proctor,  and  I  saw 
him. 

COREY. 

With  Proctor's  wife?  And  what  says 
Goodwife  Proctor  ? 

MARTHA. 

Sad  things  indeed  ;  the  saddest  you  can 

hear 
Of  Bridget  Bishop.    She 's  cried  out  upon  ! 

COREY. 

Poor  soul !  I  've  known  her  forty  year  or 
more. 

She  was  the  widow  Wasselby  ;  and  then 

She  married  Oliver,  and  Bishop  next. 

She's  had  three  husbands.  I  remember 
well 

My  games  of  shovel-board  at  Bishop's 
tavern 

In  the  old  merry  days,  and  she  so  gay 

With  her  red  paragon  bodice  and  her  rib- 
bons I 

Ah,  Bridget  Bishop  always  was  a  Witch  ! 


MARTHA. 

They'll  little  help  her  now, — her  eaps  aid 

ribbons, 
And    her  red    paragon    bodioe,   and    Imt 

plumes. 
With  which  she  flaunted  in  the  MeetiB|^ 

house  I 
When  next  she  goes  there,  it  will  be  lor 

trial. 

CORET. 

When  will  that  be  ? 

MARTHA. 

This  yeij  day  at  tea 

CORET. 

Then  get  you  ready.  We  will  go  and  nt 
it 

Come  ;  you  shall  ride  behind  me  on  the  pil- 
lion. 

MARTHA. 

Not  I.  You  know  I  do  not  like  such  things 
I  wonder  yon  should.    I  do  not  belieTe 
In  Witches  nor  in  Witchcraft. 

COREY. 

Well,  I  d& 

There 's  a  strange  fascination  in  it  all. 
That  draws  me  on  and  on,  I  know  not  why. 

MARTHA. 

What  do  we  know  of  spirits  good  or  ill. 
Or  of  their  power  to  help  uii  or  to  harm  ns  T 

COREY. 

Surely  what 's  in  the  Bible  must  be  tme. 
Did  not  an  Evil  Spirit  come  on  Sanl  ? 
Did  not  the  Witch  of  Endor bringthe riioit 
Of  Samuel  from  his  grave  ?    The  BiUe 
says  so. 

MARTHA. 

That  happened  very  long  ago. 


COREY. 

There  is  no  long  ago. 


l/nthGod 


MARTHA. 

There  is  with  na. 

COREY. 

And  Mary  Magdalene  had  seven  derili. 
And  he  who  dwelt  among  the   tomha  8 
legion  ! 
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MARTHA. 

God's  power  is  infinite.     I  do  not  doubt  it. 
If  ill  His  providence  He  once  permitted 
Such  things  to  be  among  the  Israelites, 
It  does  not  follow  He  permits  them  now, 
And  among  us  who  are  not  Israelites. 
But  we  will  not  dispute  about  it,  Giles. 
Go  to  the  village,  if  you  think  it  best. 
And   leave   me   here  ;    Til   go  about   my 
work.  [Exit  into  the  home, 

COREY. 

And  I  will  go  and  saddle  the  gray  mare. 
The  last  word  always.     That  is   woman's 

nature. 
If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  many  things. 
It 's  putting  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment, 
When  the  strain  comes,  it  is  the  old  gives 
way. 

Goes  to  the  doer. 
Oh  Martha  !      I  forgot  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. 
I  Ve  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
A  certain  Richard  Gardner  of  Nantucket, 
Master  and  owner  of  a  whaling-vessel  ; 
He  writes  that  he  is  coming  down  to  see  as. 
I  hope  you  '11  like  him. 

MARTHA. 

I  will  do  my  best. 

COREY. 

That  's  a  good  woman.  Now  I  will  be 
gone. 

I  *vc  not  seen  Gardner  for  this  twenty 
year; 

But  there  is  something  of  the  sea  about 
him,  — 

Something  so  open,  generous,  large,  and 
strong, 

It  makes  me  love  him  better  than  a  bro- 
ther. lExit. 
Martha  comes  to  the  door. 

MARTHA. 

Oil  these  old  friends  and  cronies  of  my  hus- 
band, 

These  captains  from  Nantucket  and  the 
Cape, 

That  come  and  turn  my  house  into  a  tavern 

With  their  carousing  !  Still,  there  *s  some- 
thing frank 

In  these  seafaring  men  that  makes  me 
like  them. 


Why,  here  's  a  horseshoe  nailed  upon  the 

doorstep  I 
Giles   has  done   this    to  keep  away    the 

Witches. 
I  hope  this  Richard  Gardner  will  bring  with 

him 
A  gale  of  good  sound  common-sense   to 

blow 
The  fog  of  these  delusions  from  his  brain  ! 

COBBY  (within). 
Ho  I  Martha  !  Martha  I 

Enter  Cobby. 
Have  you  seen  my  saddle  ? 

mabtha. 
I  saw  it  yesterday. 

cobby. 
Where  did  you  see  it  ? 

MABTHA. 

On  a  gray  mare,  that  somebody  was  riding 
Along  the  village  road. 

COBBY. 

Who  was  it  ?    Tell  me. 

MARTHA. 

Some  one  who  should  have  stayed  at  home. 

COBBY  (restraining  himse^. 

1  see  I 
Dou*t  vex  me,  Martha.    Tell  me  where  it 
is. 


I  've  hidden  it  away. 

COBBY. 

Go  fetch  it  me. 

MABTHA. 

Go  find  it 

COBBY. 

No.     I  ni  ride  down  to  the  village 
Bare-back  ;  and  when  the  people  stare  and 

say, 
''Giles  Corey,  where 's  your  saddle?^    I 

will  answer, 
*'  A  Witch  has  stolen  it"    How  shall  yon 

like  that  ? 

MABTHA. 

I  shall  not  like  it 
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GORBT. 

Then  go  fetch  the  saddle. 
[Exit  Mabtha. 

If  an  old  man  will  many  a  young  wife, 
Why    then  —  why    then  —  why  then  —  he 
must  spell  Baker  I 

Enter  Mabtha  taith  the  saddle^  which  she  throwg 

down, 

MABTHA. 

There  !    There  's  the  saddle. 

COBBT. 

Take  it  up. 

MABTHA. 

I  won't ! 

COBBY. 

Then  let  it  lie  there.     I  '11  ride  to  the  Til- 
lage, 
And  say  you  are  a  Witch. 

MABTHA. 

No,  not  that,  Giles. 
She  takee  up  the  saddle. 

COBBY. 

Now  come  with  me,  and  saddle  the  gray 
mare 

With  your  own  hands  ;  and  you  shall  see 
me  ride 

Along  the  village  road  as  is  becoming 

Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms,  your  hus- 
band !  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.  —The  Green  in  front  qf  the  Meeting- 
house in  Salem  Village,  People  coming  and 
going.     Enter  Giles  Cobby. 

COREY. 

A  melancholy  end  I       Who  would  have 

thought 
That  Bridget  Bishop  e'er  would  come  to 

this? 
Accused,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death 
For  Witchcraft  I    And  so  good  a  woman 

too  I 

A  FABMEB. 

Good  morrow,  neighbor  Corey. 

COREY  {not  hearing  him). 

Who  is  safe  ? 
How  do  I  know  bat  under  my  own  roof 
I  too  may  harbor  Witches,  and  some  Devi) 
Be  plotting  and  contriving  against  me  ? 


He  does  not  hear.    Good  moRow, 
Corey  I 


Good  morrow. 


Have  you  seen  John  Proolor  lalilj  ? 

COBBY. 


No,  I  have  not. 


FABMBB. 

Then  do  not  see  him,  Conj. 


COBBT. 

Why  should  I  not  ? 


Because  he  *8  Bnfgj  with  ym. 
So  keep  out  of  his  way.    Avoid  a  qiianoL 

COBBT. 

Why  does  he  seek  to  fix  a  quanel  on  BMf 

FABMBB. 

He  says  yon  burned  his  house. 

COBBT. 

I  bum  his  home  f 
If  he  says  that,  John  Proctor  is  a  liar  I 
The  nient  hb  house  was  burned  I  was  ib 

bed. 
And  I  can  prove  it !    Why,  we  are  old 

friends  I 
He  could  not  say  that  of  me. 


I  heard  him  say  it 


He  did  Mj  it 


COBBY. 

Then  he  shall  unsay  it 


He  said  you  did  it  out  of  spite  to  him 
For  taking  part  against  you  in  the  qui^ 

rel 
You  had  with  your  John  Glqyd  about  hb 

wages. 
He  says  you  murdered  Goodell  ;  that  joa 

trampled 
Upon  his  body  till  he  breathed  no  more. 
And  so  beware  of  him  ;  that 's  my  advioe  I 

IBxA 
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COBBY. 

By  Heaven  !  this  is  too  much  !     I  '11  seek 

him  out, 
And  make  him  eat  his  words,  or  strangle 

him. 
I  '11  not  be  slandered  at  a  time  like  this, 
When  every  word  is  nuide  an  accoaation, 
\\nien  every  whisper  kills,  and  every  man 
Walks  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  1 

Enter  Glotd  in  haste. 

What  now  ? 

OLOTD. 

I  came  to  look  for  you.     The  cattle  — 

OORET. 

Well, 
What  of  them  ?     Have  you  found  them  ? 

OLOTD. 

They  are  dead. 
I  followed  them  through  the  woods,  across 

the  meadows  ; 
Then  they  all  leaped  into  the  Ipswich  River, 
And  swam  across,  but  could  not  climb  the 

bank. 
And  so  were  drowned. 

CORKT. 

You  are  to  blame  for  this  ; 
For  you  took  down  the  bars,  and  let  them 
loose. 

OLOTD. 

That  I  deny.    They  broke  the  fences  down. 
You  know  they  were  bewitched. 

OORBT. 

Ah,  my  poor  cattle  I 

The  Evil  Eye  was  on  them  ;  that  is  true. 

Day  of  disaster  !     Most  unlucky  day  ! 

Why  did  I  leave  my  ploughing  and  my 
reapine 

To  plough  and  reap  this  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah ? 

Oh,  I  could  drown  myself  for  sheer  vexa- 
tion !  l^Exit. 

OLOTD. 

He  *s  going  for  his  cattle.     He  won't  find 

them. 
By  this  time  they  have  drifted  out  to  sea. 
They  will  not  break  his  fences  any  more, 
Though  they  may  break   his  heart.     And 

what  care  1  ?  \^ExU, 


ScBNB  III.  —  Cobbt's  kitchen,    A  table  with 
Mupper,    Mabtra  hutting. 

ICABTRA. 

He  *B  oome  at  last    I  hear  him  in  the  pas- 
sage. 
Something  has  gone  amiss  with  him  to-day  ; 
I  know  it  by  hu  step,  and  by  the  sound 
The  door  made  as  he  shut  it.    He  is  angry. 

Enter  Cobbt  with  hit  riding-^ip.  Am  he  tpeakt 
he  takes  qfifhis  hat  and  gCoveSy  and  throws  them 
down  violendp. 

OOBBT. 

I  say  if  Satan  ever  entered  man 
He  %  in  John  Proctor  I 

MABTHA. 

Giles,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  frighten  me. 

OOBBT. 

I  say  if  any  man 
Can  have  a  Devil  in  him,  then  that  man 
Is  Proctor,  —  is    John    Proctor,    and    no 
other  I 

MABTHA. 

Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  ? 

OOBBT. 

Everything  I 
What  do  yoa  think  I  heard  there  in  the 
vUlage? 

MABTHA. 

I  'm  sure  I  cannot  gness.     What  did  you 
hear? 

OOBBT. 

He  says  I  burned  his  house  I 

MABTHA. 

Does  he  say  that  ? 


He  says  I  bomed  his  hoose.    I  was  in  bed 
And  hMt  Mkep   that  night :  .nd  I  e«i 
prove  It. 

MABTHA. 

If  be  says  that,  I  think  the  Father  of  Lies 
Is  surely  in  the  man. 

COBBT. 

He  does  say  that, 
And  that  I  did  it  to  wreak  vengeanoe  on 

him 
For  taking  sides  against  me  in  the  quarrel 
I  had  with  that  John  Glojd  aboat  hb  wagea. 
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And  God  knows  that  I  never  bore  him  mal- 
ice 
For  that,  as  I  have  told  him  twenty  times  ! 

ICARTHA. 

It  is  John  Gloyd  has  stirred  him  np  to  this. 
£  do  not  like   that  Gloyd.     I  think  him 

crafty, 
Not  to  be  trusted,  sullen,  and  untruthful. 
Come,  have  your  supper.     You  are  tired 

and  hungry. 

CORST. 

I  'm  angry,  and  not  hungry. 

MABTHA. 

Do  eat  something. 
You  '11  be  the  better  for  it. 

CORET  {sitting  down), 

I  'm  not  hungry. 

MARTHA. 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath. 

CORET. 

It  has  gone  down  upon  it,  and  will  rise 
To-morrow,  and  go  down  again  upon  it. 
They  have  trumped  up  against  me  the  old 

story 
Of  causing  Goodell's  death  by  trampling  on 

him. 

MARTHA. 

Oh,  that  is  false.     I  know  it  to  be  false. 

COREY. 

He  has  been  dead  these  fourteen  years  or 

more. 
Why  can't  they  let  him  rest  ?     Why  must 

they  drag  him 
Out  of  his  grave  to  give  me  a  bad  name  ? 
I  did  not  kill  him.     In  his  bed  he  died. 
As    most    men  die,  because  his  hour   had 

come. 
I   have   wronged  no   man.      Why   should 

Proctor  say 
Such  things  about  me  ?     I  will  not  forgive 

him 
Till  he  confesses  he  has  slandered  me. 
Then,  I  Ve  more  trouble.     All  my  cattle 

gone. 

MARTHA. 

They  will  come  back  again. 


CORBT. 

Not  in  this  worid 
Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  overlooked  f 
They  ran  down  through  the  wooday  iDto  tke 

meadows, 
And  tried  to  swim  the  riyer,  mod  wm 

drowned. 
It  is  a  heavy  loss. 

MARTHA. 

I  'm  sorry  for  it. 

CORET. 

All  my  dear  oxen  dead.    I  lorad  thenb 

Martha, 
Next  to  yourself.    I  liked  to  look  at  then, 
And  watch  the  breath  come  oat  of  tlieir  iridc 

nostrils. 
And  see  their  patient  eyes.    Somehow  I 

thought 
It  gave  me  strength  only  to  look  at  then. 
And  how  they  strained  their  neoks  againit 

the  yoke 
If  I  but  spoke,  or  touched  them  with  the 

goad! 
They  were  my  friends  ;  and  when  Gloyd 

came  and  told  me 
They    were    all    drowned,  I  could    have 

drowned  myself 
From  sheer  vexation  ;  and  I  said  as  mnek 
To  Gloyd  and  others. 

MARTHA. 

Do  not  trust  John  Gkiyd 
With   anything  you  would  not   haTe  re- 
peated. 

GORST. 

As  I  came  through  the  woods  this  after- 
noon. 
Impatient  at  my  loss,  and  much  pexplesed 
With  all  that  I  had  heard  there  in  the  Til- 
lage, 
The  yellow  leaves  lit  up  the  trees  about  me 
Like  an  enchanted  palace,  and  I  wished 
I  knew  enough  of  magic  or  of  Witchcraft 
To  change  them  into  gold.    Then  suddenly 
A  tree  shook  down  some  crimson  leaves 

upon  me. 
Like  drops  of  blood,  and  in  the  path  hefoie 

me 
Stood  Tituba  the  Indian,  the  old 

MARTHA. 

Were  you  not  frightened  ? 
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COBBY. 

No,  I  do  not  think 
I  know  the  meaning  of  that  word.     Why 

frightened  ? 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Lord 
Is  waiting  till  He  catches  them  some  day 
In  the  back  yard  alone  I     What  should  I 

fear? 
She  started  from  the  bushes  by  the  path, 
And  had  a  basket  full  of  herbs  and  roots 
For  some  witch-broth  or  other,  — the  old 

hag! 

MARTHA. 

She  has  been  here  to-day. 

CORBT. 

With  hand  outstretched 
She  said  :  "  Giles  Corey,  will  you  sign  the 

Book?" 
"Avaunt!"    I  cried:    "Get   thee  behind 

me,  Satan  ! " 
At  which  she  laughed  and  left  me.     But  a 

voice 
Was  whispering  in  my  ear  continually  : 
"  Self-murder   is   no  crime.     The   life   of 

man 
Is  his,  to  keep  it  or  to  throw  away  !  ** 

MARTHA. 

*T  was  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One  I 
Giles,  Giles  !  why  will  you   harbor  these 
dark  thoughts  ? 

CORET  (rinng). 
I  am  too  tired  to  talk.     I  HI  go  to  bed. 

MARTHA. 

First   tell   me    something    about    Bridget 

Bishop. 
How  did  she  look  ?     You  saw  her  ?     You 

were  there  ? 

CORBT. 

I  Ml  tell  you  that  to-morrow,  not  to-night. 
I  '11  go  to  bed. 

MARTHA. 

First  let  us  pray  together. 

COREY. 

I  cannot  pray  to-night, 

MARTHA. 

Say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

And  that  will  comfort  you. 


« 


OORBT. 

I  cannot  say, 
Ab  we  forgive  those  that  have  sinned 
against  us," 
When  I  do  not  forgive  them. 

MARTHA  (kneeling  an  the  hearth), 

Grod  forgive  you ! 

OORBY. 

I  will  not  make  believe  1     I  say,  to-ni^ht 
There 's  something  thwarts  me  when  Twish 

to  pray. 
And    thrusts   into   my  mind,  instead    of 

prayers, 
I  Hate  and  revenge,  and  things  that  are  not 

prayers. 
Something  of  my  old  self,  —  my  old,  bad 

life,— 
And  the  old  Adam  in  me,  rises  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  pray.     I  am  afraid 
The  Devil  hinders  me.     Yon  know  I  say 
Just  what  I  think,  and  nothing  more  nor 

less, 
Andy   when  I  pray,   my  heart  is  in  my 

prayer. 
I  cannot  say  one  thing  and  mean  another. 
If  I  can't  pray,  I  will  not  make  believe  ! 
[Exit  Ck>BET.    BfABTHA  coiiftiiiiet  htuling. 


ACT  III 

ScBiTB  I.  —  GiLBS  Ck>BJiY^s  kttchen.  Morning, 
CoRBT  and  BIabtha  sitting  <U  the  brealtfati- 
taUe, 

OOBBT  (rising). 

Well,  now  I  've  told  yon  all  I  saw  and 

beard 
Of  Bridget  Bishop  ;  and  I  most  be  gone. 

MABTHA. 

Don't  go  into  the  village,  Giles,  to-day. 
Last  night  you  came  back  tired  and  out  of 
humor. 

OOBBT. 

Say,  angry  ;  say,  right  angry.   I  was  never 
In  a  more  devilish  temper  in  my  life. 
All  things  went  wrong  with  me. 


You  were  much  vexed  ; 
So  don't  go  to  the  villa^. 
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CORET  (going). 

No,  I  won't. 
I  won't  go  near  it.     We  are  going  to  mow 
The  Ipswich  meadows  for  the  aftermath, 
The  crop  of  sedge  and  rowens. 

MABTHA. 

Stay  a  moment. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  last 

night. 
Do  yon  believe  in  dreams  ? 

COREY. 

Why,  yes  and  no. 
When  they  come  true,  then  I  believe   in 

them; 
When  they  come  false,  I  don't  believe  in 

them. 
But  let  me   hear.     What  did  you  dream 

about  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  dreamed  that  you  and  I  were  both  in 
prison  ; 

That  we  had  fetters  on  our  hands  and  feet ; 

That  we  were  taken  before  the  Magis- 
trates, 

And  tried  for  Witchcraft,  and  condenmed 
to  death  ! 

I  wished  to  pray  ;  they  would  not  let  me 

pray; 

You  tried  to  comfort  me,  and  they  forbade 
it. 

But  the  most  dreadful  thing  in  all  my  dream 

Was  that  they  made  you  testify  against 
me  ! 

And  then  there  came  a  kind  of  mist  be- 
tween us ; 

I  could  not  see  you  ;  and  I  woke  in  terror. 

I  never  was  more  thankful  iu  my  life 

Than  when  I  found  you  sleeping  at  my 
side  ! 

COREY  (with  tenderness). 

It  was  our  talk  last  night  that  made  you 

dream. 
I  *m  sorry  for  it.     I  *11  control  myself 
Another  time,  and  keep  my  temper  down  ! 
I  do  not  like  such  dreams.  —  Kemember, 

Martha, 
I  *m     going  to     mow  the   Ipswich  River 

meadows  ; 
If  Gardner  comes,  you'll  tell  him  where 

to  find  me.  [Exit, 


MARTHA. 

So  this  delusion  grows  from  bad  to 

First,  a  forsaken  and  forlorn  old 

Ragged  and    wretched,    and    without   • 

friend  ; 
Then  something  higher.    Now  it  '•  Bridget 

Bishop  ; 
God  only  knows  whose  ivan  it  will  be  not  1 
The  Magistrates  are  blind,  the  people  mad  I 
If  they  would  only  seize  the  Amioted  Chil- 
dren, 
And  put  them  in  the  Workhouse,   when 

they  should  be. 
There  'd  be  an  end  of  all  this  wiokedneH. 

[Ad. 


Scene  II.  —  ^  street  in  Salem  VUlagt, 
Mather  and  Hathorkb. 

MATHER. 

Yet  one  thing  troubles  me. 


HATHORNS. 

And  what  it  that? 

MATHER. 

May  not  the  Devil  take  the  oatwazd  shape 
Of  innocent  persons  ?    Are  we  not  in  dai^ 

ger, 
Perhaps,  of  punishing  some  who  are  not 

guilty  ? 

HATHORNE. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  trust  alone 
To  spectral  evidence. 

MATHER. 

And  then  again. 
If  any  shall  be  put  to  death  for   mt^ 

craft. 
We  do  but  kill  the  body,  not  the  aooL 
The   Unclean  Spirits  Uiat  possessed  thflni 

once 
Live  still,  to  enter  into  other  bodies. 
What  have   we  gained  ?    Surely,  there 's 

nothing  gained. 

HATHORME. 

Doth  not  the  Scripture  say,  ''Thoa  shall 

not  suffer 
A  Witch  to  live  ?  " 

MATHER. 

The  Scripture  sayeth  it» 
Bat  speakcth  to  the  Jews ;  and 

Christians. 
What  say  the  laws  of  England  ? 
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HATHOKNK. 

They  make  Witchcraft 
Felony  without  the  benefit  of  Clergy. 
Witches  are   burned    in    England.      Yon 

have  read  — 
For  you  read  all  things,  not  a  book  escapes 

you  — 
The  famous  Demonology  of  King  James  ? 

MATHER. 

A  curious  volume.     I  remember  also 

The  plot  of  the  Two  Hundred,  with  one 

Fian, 
Tlie  Registrar  of  the  Devil,  at  their  head, 
I'o  drown  his  Majesty  on  his  return 
From  Denmark  ;  how  they  sailed  in  sieves 

or  riddles 
Unto  North  Berwick  Kirk  in  Lothian, 
And,  landing  there,  danced  hand  in  hand, 

and  sang, 
"  Good  wife,  go  ye  before  !  goodwife,  go  ye  I 
If  ye  *11  not  go  Defore,  goodwife,  let  me  ! " 
While  Geilis  Dimcan  played  the  Witches' 

Reel 
Upon  a  jews-harp. 

HATHORNE. 

Then  you  know  full  well 
The   English   law,   and  that  in    England 

W  itches, 
When  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted, 
Are  put  to  death. 

MATHER. 

When  lawfully  convicted  ; 
That  is  the  point. 

HATHORirS. 

You  heard  the  evidence 
Produced  before  us  yesterday  at  the  trial 
Of  Bridget  Bishop. 

MATHER. 

One  of  the  Afflicted, 
I  know,  bore  witness  to  the  apparition 
(Jf  &;hosts  unto  the  spectre  of  this  Bishop, 
Saymg,  **  Yon  murdered  us  I  **  of  the  truth 

whereof 
There  was  in  matter  of  fact  too  much  sus- 
picion. 

HATHORNE. 

And  when  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  Af- 
flicted, 

They  were  struck  down  ;  and  this  in  such  a 
manner 


There  could  be  no  collusion  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

And  when  the  accused  but  laid  her  hand 
upon  them. 

As  they  lay  in  their  swoons,  they  straight 
revived, 

Although  they  stirred  not  when  the  others 
touched  them. 

MATHER. 

What  most  convinced  me  of  the  woman's 

guilt 
'Was  finding  hidden  in  her  cellar  wall 
Those  poppets  made  of  rags,  with  headless 

pins 
Stuck    into    them    point    outwards,   and 

whereof 
She  could  not  give  a  reasonable  account. 

HATHOHZrX. 

When  you  shall  read  the  testimony  given 
Before  the  Court  in  all  the  other  cases, 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  the  proof 
No  less  conclusive  than  it  was  in  this. 
Come,  then,  with  me,  and  I  will  tax  your 

patience 
With  reading  of  the  documents  so  far 
As  may  convince  you  that  these  sorcerers 
Are  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted. 
Like  doubting  Thomas,  you  shall  lay  your 

hand 
Upon  these  wounds,  and  you  will  doubt  no 

more.  ^Exeunt, 


ScxKS  in.  —  A  room  in  Corey's  houw,    Mar- 
tha and  two  Dtacont  qftke  church. 

MARTHA. 

Be  seated.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
I  know  what  you  are  come  for.     You  are 

come 
To  question  me,  and  learn  from  my  own 

lips 
If  I  have  any  dealings  with  the  Devil ; 
Inshort,  if  I'ma\ritch. 

DRACOir  {sitting  down). 

Such  is  oor  purpose. 
How  could  yon  know  beforehmod  why  we 
came? 

MARTHA. 

T  was  only  a  surmise. 
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DEACON. 

We  came  to  ask  you, 
Yoa  being  with  us  in  ohuroh  covenant, 
What  part    you    have,  if    any,  in  these 
matters. 

MABTHA. 

And  I  make  answer,  No  part  whatsoever. 
I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  a  working  woman  ; 
You  see  my  spinning-wheel,  you  see  my 

loom, 
You  know  the  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife. 
And  are  not  ignorant  that  my  life  among 

you 
Has  been  without  reproach  until  this  day. 
Is  it  not  true  ? 

DKAOON. 

So  much  we  're  bound  to  own  ; 
And  say  it  frankly,  and  without  i*eserve. 

MABTHA. 

I  've  heard  the  idle  tales  that  are  abroad  ; 
I  've  heard  it  whispered  that  I  am  a  Witch  ; 
I  cannot  help  it.     I  do  not  believe 
In  any  Witchcraft.    It  is  a  delusion. 

DEACON. 

How  can  yon  say  that  it  is  a  delusion. 
When  all  our  learned  and  good  men  believe 

it?  — 
Our  Ministers  and  worshipful  Magistrates  ? 

UARTRA. 

Their  eyes  are  blinded,  and  see  not  the 

truth. 
Perhaps  one  day  they  will  be  open  to  it. 

DEACON. 

You  answer  boldly.      The  Afflicted  Chil- 
dren 
Say  you  appeared  to  them. 


MARTHA. 


What  clothes  I  came  in  ? 


And  did  they  say 


DEACON. 


No,  they  could  not  tell. 
They  said  that  you  foresaw  our  visit  here, 
And  blinded  them,  so  that  they  could  not 

see 
The  clothes  you  wore. 

MARTHA. 

The  cunning,  crafty  girls  ! 
I  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity, 


I  never  have  appeared  to  any  one 

In  my  own  person.    If  the  Uevil  takes 

My  shape  to  hurt  these  childxen,  or  mttSd 

them, 
I  am  not  guilty  of  it.     And  I  say 
It 's  all  a  mere  delusion  of  the 


DKAGQV. 

I  g^reatly  fear  that  you  will  find  too  late 
It  is  not  so. 

MARTHA  (rinng). 

They  do  aocnee  me  ialifl^. 
It  is  delusion,  or  it  is  deceit. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  ancient  Seriptam 
Which  much  I  wonder  comes  not  to  jwr 

minds. 
Let  me  repeat  it  to  yoa. 


DEACOK. 


MARTHA. 


We  wiU 


It  came  to  pass  that  Naboth  bad  a  Tineyaid 
Hard  by  trie  palace  of  tiie  King  eallsi 

Ahab. 
And  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  spake  to  Naboth, 
And  said  to  him,  Give  unto  me  thj  vias- 

yard. 
That  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  lieii% 
And  I  will  give  a  better  vineyard  for  it* 
Or,  if  it  seemeth  eood  to  thee,  its  woiih 
In  money.     And  then  Naboth  said  to  AtuJbt 
The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  ffivs 
The  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  tfiro 
And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  displeased 
And  heavy  at  the  words  which  Nabslh 

spake. 
And  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and 

turned 
His  face  away  ;  and  he  wonld  eat  no  brnsd 
And  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  came 
And  said  to  him.  Why  is  thy  spirit  sadT 
And  he  said  unto  her.  Because  X  spake 
To  Naboth,  to  the  Jezrcelite,  and  sud, 
Give  me  thy  vineyard  ;  and  he  ansmrsdy 

saying, 
I  will  not  give  my  vineyard  nnto  tbee. 
And  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  said. 
Dost  thou  not  rule  the  realm  of  Israel  ? 
Arise,  eat  bread,   and   let  thy  heart  bs 

merry  ; 
I  will  give  Naboth's  vineyard  nnto  thee. 
So  she  wrote  letters  in  King  Ahab*s  namsi 
And  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  aent  the 

letters 
Unto  the  elders  that  were  in  his  oitj 
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Dwelling  with  Naboth,  and  anto  the  nobles  ; 
And  in  the  letters  wrote,  Proclaim  a  fast ; 
And   set    this    Naboth    high    among    the 

people, 
And  set  two  men,  the  sons  of  Belial, 
Before  him,  to  bear  witness  and  to  say. 
Thou  didst  blaspheme  against  Grod  and  the 

King; 
And  carry  him  out  and  stone  him,  that  he 

die  ! 
And  the  elders  and  the  nobles  in  the  city 
Did  even  as  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab, 
Had  sent  to  them  and  written  in  the  letters. 

And  then   it  came   to  pass,    when  Ahab 

heard 
Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahab  rose  to  go 
Down  unto  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  to  take 
Possession  of  it.     And  the  word  of  God 
Came  to  Elijah,  sayinc^  to  him.  Arise, 
Go  down  to  meet  the  King  of  Israel 
In  Naboth's  vineyard,  whither  he  hath  fi^ne 
To  take  possession.     Thou  shalt  speak  to 

him. 
Saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !    What  I  hast 

thou  killed 
And  also  taken  possession  ?     In  the  place 
Wherein  the  dogs  have  licked  the  blood  of 

Naboth 
Shall  the  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  —  ay,  even 
thine  ! 
Both  of  the  Deacons  start  from  their  seats. 
And  Ahab  then,  the  King  of  Israel, 
Said,  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ? 
Elijah  the  Prophet  answered,  I  have  found 

thee! 
So  will  it  be  with  those  who  have  stirred  up 
The  Sons  of  Belial  here  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness 
And  swear  away  the  lives  of  innocent  peo- 
ple ; 
Their  enemy  will  find  them  out  at  last. 
The  Propliet*s  voice  will  thunder,  I  have 
found  thee  !  {Exeunt, 


ScEXE  IV.  —  Meadows  on  Ipswich  River.  CoRST 
and  his  men  mowing  ;  CoRXir  in  advance, 

COREY. 

Well  done,  my  men.     You  see,  I  lead  the 

field  I 
I  'm  an  old  man,  but  I  can  swing  a  scythe 
Better  than  most  of  you,  though  you  be 

younger. 
Uangs  his  scythe  u];H}n  a  tree. 


OLOYD  {aside  to  the  others). 

How  strong  he  is  !     It 's  supernatural. 
No  man  so  old  as  he  is  has  such  strength. 
The  Devil  helps  him  ! 

COREY  {wiping  his  forehead). 

Now  we  '11  rest  awhile, 
And  take  our  nooning.    What  *8  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? 
You  are  not  angry  with  me,  —  are  you, 

Gloyd  ? 
Come,  come,  we  will  not  quarrel.    Let 's  be 

friends. 
It  *8  an  old  story,  that  the  Raven  said, 
'*Read  the  Third  of  Colossians  and  fif- 
teenth." 

OLOYD. 

You  're  handier  at  the  scythe,  but  I  can 

beat  you 
At  wrestling. 

CORBY. 

Well,  perhaps  so.     I  don't  know. 
I  never  wrestled  with  you.     Why,  you  *re 

vexed  I 
Come,  come,  don't  bear  a  grudge. 


OLOYD. 


You  are  afraid. 


CORBY. 

What  should  I  be  afraid  of?    All  bear 

witness 
The   challenge    comes  from   him.      Now, 

then,  my  man. 

They  wrestle^  and  Gloyd  is  thrown. 

OKB  OF  THB  MBN. 

That 's  a  fair  fall. 

AKOTHBR. 

T  was  nothing  bat  a  foil  I 

OTHBR8. 

You  've  hurt  him  I 

COREY  {helping  OLom  rise). 

No  ;  this  meadow-land  is  soft 
You  're  not  hurt,  —  are  you,  Gloyd  ? 

OLOYD  {rising). 

No,  not  mnch  hurt. 

COREY. 

Well,  then,  shake  hands  ;  and  there  's  an 
end' of  it. 
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How  do  you  like  that  Cornish  hag,  my  lad  ? 
And  now  we  11  see  what 's  in  our  basket 
here. 

OLOTD  (aside). 

The  Devil  and  all  his  imps  are  in  that 

■man ! 
The  clutch  of  his  ten  fingers  bums  like 

fire! 

COBBY  (reverentiallp  taking  qff'hit  hat), 

God  bless  the  food  He  hath  provided  for 

us, 
And  make  us  thankful  for  it,  for  Christ's 

sake  I 

He  lifts  up  a  keg  t^  cider,  and  drinks  from  it, 

OLOTD. 

Do  you  see  that  ?     Don't  tell  me  it 's  not 

Witchcraft. 
Two  of  us  could  not  lift  that  cask  as  he 

does  I 

CoBBT  puts  down  the  keg,  and  opens  a  basket,  A 
voice  is  heard  calling, 

VOICE. 

Ho  I  Corey,  Corey  I 

OOBET. 

What  is  that  ?    I  surely 
Heard  some  one  calling  me  by  name  ! 

VOIOB. 

Giles  Corey  ! 
Enter  a  hoy,  running,  and  out  qf  breath, 

BOT. 

Is  Master  Corey  here  ? 


CORET. 


Yes,  here  I  am. 


BOT. 

O  Master  Corey  1 

CORET. 

Well? 


BOT. 

Your  wife  —  your  wife  — 


CORET. 

What 's  happened  to  my  wife  ? 


EOT. 

She  's  sent  to  prison  1 


CORBT. 

The  dream  !  the  dream  I    O  Grod,  b*  WMm» 
oifull 

BOY. 

She  sent  me  here  to  tell  yon. 

CORET  {putting  on  his  Jadod^, 

Where  's  hitImkn t 

Don't  stand  there  staring,  fellows,    wlwve  ^ 

my  horse  ?  [  JExd  Gobr. 

OLOYD. 

Under  the  trees  there.    Ron,  old  hmu,  iw, 
run  I 

You  Ve  got  some  one  to  wrestle  wifch  jm 
now 

Who  11  trip  your  heels  up,  with  your  Cor- 
nish nug. 

If  there  's  a  Devil,  he  has  got  you  now. 

Ah,  there  he  goes  !    His  horse  ie 
firel 

ONE  OF  THE  KKir. 

John  Gloyd,  don't  talk  so  I    It 's  a 

to  talk  so ! 
He  's  a  fpoA  master,  thoo^  yim  qiwml 

with  him. 

OLOYD. 

If  hard  work  and  low  wagee  make  good 

masters, 
Then  he  is  one.    But  I  think  otherwiee. 
Come,  let  us  have  our  dinner  and  be  meny, 
And  talk   about   the   old   man    and    tbi 

Witches. 
I  know  some  stories  that  will  make  yoa 

laugh. 
They  sit  down  on  the  grass^  and  eoL 

Now  there  are  Goody  Cloyse  and  Goody 

Good, 
Who  have  not  got  a  decent  tooth  betwcea 

them, 
And  yet    these    children  —  the    AfHififd 

Children  — 
Say  that  they  bite  them,  and  show  maiki 

of  teeth 
Upon  their  arms  I 

ONE  OF  THE  MEV. 

That  makes  the  wonder  g'leafter. 
That 's  Witchcraft.     Why,  if  they  had  teeth 

like  yours, 
'T  would  be  no  wonder  if  the  giria 

bitten  ! 
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OliOTD. 

And  then  those  ghosts  that  come  out  of 
their  graves 

And  cry>  "  1  ou  murdered  as  I  you  mur- 
dered us  1  " 

ONE  OF  THE  MEN. 

And  all  those  Apparitions  that  stick  pins 
Into  the  flesh  of  the  Afflicted  Children  I 

OLOTD. 

Oh  those  Afflicted  Children  !  They  know 
well 

Where  the  pins  come  from.  I  can  tell  yoa 
that. 

And  there  's  old  Corey,  he  has  got  a  horse- 
shoe 

Nailed  on  his  doorstep  to  keep  off  the 
Witches, 

And  all  the  same  his  wife  has  gone  to 
prison. 

OKE  OF  THE  MSN. 

Oh,  she  's  no  Witch.  I  '11  swear  that  Good- 
wife  Corey 

Never  did  harm  to  any  living  creature. 

She  's  a  good  woman,  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

OIX)TD. 

Well,  we  shall  see.     As  for  that  Bridget 

Bishop, 
She   has  been   tried  before  ;  some  years 

ago 
A  negro  testified  he  saw  her  shape 
Sitting  upon  the  rafters  in  a  barn, 
And  holding  in  its  hand  an  egg  ;  and  while 
He   went  to  fetch  his  pitchfork,  she  had 

vanished. 
And  now  be  quiet,  will  you  ?     I  am  tired, 
And   want  to  sleep   here   on  the  grass  a 

little. 

They  stretch  themselves  on  the  grass. 

ONR  OF  THE  MEN. 

There  may  be  Witches  riding  through  the 
air 

Over  our  heads  on  broomsticks  at  this  mo- 
ment, 

Bound  for  some  Satan's  Sabbath  in  the 
woods 

To  be  baptized. 

OIX)TD. 

I  wish  they  'd  take  yon  with  them, 
And  hold  you  under  water,  head  and  ears. 


Till  you  were  drowned  ;  and  that  wonld 

stop  your  talking. 
If  nothing  else  will.    I^t  me  sleep,  I  say. 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  —  The  Green  in  front  qf  the  viUagt 
Meetina^house.  An  excited  crmod  gathering. 
Enter  John  Glotd. 

A  FABMBB. 

Who  will  be  tried  to-day  ? 

A  SECOND. 

I  do  not  know. 
Here  is  John  Gloyd.    Ask  him  ;  he  knows. 


FABMBB. 


Whose  turn  is  it  to-day  ? 


John  Gloyd, 


OLOTD. 

It 's  Goodwif e  Corey's. 

FABMBB, 

Giles  Corey's  wife  ? 

OLOTD. 

The  same.     She  is  not  mine. 
It  will  go  hard  with  her  with  all  her  pray- 
ing. 
The  hypocrite  !      She 's    always   on    her 

knees ; 
But  she  prays  to  the  Deyil  when  she  prays. 
Let  OS  go  in. 

A  trumpet  blows. 

FABMBB. 

Here  come  the  Magistrates. 

SBCOND  FABMBB. 

Who  's  the  tall  man  in  front  ? 

OLOTD. 

Oh,  that  is  Hathome, 
A  Justice  of  the  Court,  and  Quartermaster 
In  the  Three  County   Troop.    He  '11  sift 

the  matter. 
That 's  Corwin  with  him  ;  and  the  man  in 

black 
Is  Cotton  Mather,  Minister  of  Boston. 

Enter  Hathobnb  and  other  Maaistratet  on 
horseback^  followed  by  the  Sherifr,  constables, 
and  attendants  on  foot.  TTie  Magistrates  dis- 
mount,  and  enter  the  Meetinp-Aouae^  with  the 
resL 
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FARMBR. 


Th<*  Meetiiif^-houM'  is  full. 
So  great  a  crowd  before. 


I  never  saw 


CILOTP. 


No  matter.     Como. 
We  shall  find  room  enoueh  by  vlbowiiif; 
Our  way  among  them,     rut  your  shoulder 
to  it. 

PARMER. 

There  were  not  half  so  nuiny  at  the  trial 
Of  Good  wife  Bishop. 

OLOYD. 

KeepcloMe  after  mr. 
I  ni  find  a  place  for  you.     They  *1I  want  uii* 

there. 
I  am  A  friend  of  Corev*8,  as  vnu  know. 
And  he  can't  do  without  me  just  at  iin'MMit. 

[KxrHnt. 

is'T.sr.  II.  —  Intfrittr  of  the  M^ftintf -houiv. 
MatIIKK  ami  thr  Magiitratrt  uratni  in  front 
of  ik*  puli'it.  lit/itrr  thtin  u  ntttfti  plat/ttrm. 
Martha  in  «-A(j III j(.  Oirpy  n«ar  A«t.  Mary 
\VaI.4X»T  in  tt  chair.  A  rruu-it  of  tpertitf*ir», 
am*mt/  tkrm  (fLiiYi».  lSof\fusion  aiuf  murinurs 
duriHtf  the  sctne. 

HATHORXB. 

Call  Martha  Corey. 

MARTHA. 

I  am  here. 

IIATHOkNK. 

Come  forward. 
Shf  ti»rtnd$  the  ^4ntft/rm. 
'Hie  Juror*  t if  titir  .^iven-i^i  I^inl  Hud  I^dy 
I'hi*  Kill);  ami  Quern,  here  pri'MMit,  do  ue- 

rune  voii 
( >f  having  4111  tli«*  li*nth  of  June  la^t  i>.-i«t. 
Ami  tliviTH  olhi-r  timen  lM*ftin*  himI  niter, 
Wii'knllv  iiHi'd  anil  |irai'ti«fi|  rf-rtain  «rt!« 
('alle«l  WiichiTaftH,  Son*iTie<it  and  Ineanta- 

titin«. 
.\i;ain«t  oiii>  Mary  Waletit,  !iiii};lr  woman. 
Of  >.ilfm  Villa);i*  :  by  whii-li  h irked  artA 
The    afon-viitl     Mary     Walrut     wan    ttir- 

ni«*iiti*i|. 
Torturnl.   afHii'ted.  pined,  cunnumed,  ami 

Af^aiiiot   thi-  fM';4ee  uf  our  Sovereign    I^inl 
.Old  I^^ 


The   King  and  Queeiit 

SUtute 
Made  and  proTidad  in 

say  you  ? 


liefore  I  answer,  give  m*  IcATe  to  909 


HATBOBITK. 

We  have  not  sent  for  Toa» 
To  hear  you  pray,  hut  to  esami: 
In  whatsoever  is  alleged 
Why  do  you  hurt  this  pe: 


I  am  not  guilty  of  th«  ehargv 


apuMC  jo«. 


I4m 
I 


I  Avoid,  she-devil  I     Yon  ouij 
I  now ! 

Avoid,  avoid,  Witch  I 


Imm 

I  never  had  to  do  with  any  Wi 
Snce  I  was  bom.    I  am  a  ffospel 

MART. 

You  are  a  f^oapel  Witch  I 

MARTHA  {rloMping  Kit 

Ah 

Oh,  give  me  leave  to  pray  ! 

MART  \ttrrtrking  onf  4rr  \m^t\ 

She  hofftA  wmt  1 
See,  hhe  has  pinched  my  baiNla  \ 


HATHORMB. 

Who 

I'lMm  her  hands  ? 


!  ah 


I  do  not  know.     I 
A|iart  from  her.    I  did  not  tooeh  ber  I 

HATRORRB. 

Who  hurt  her  then  ? 


MARTHA. 

I  know 


UATHORRB. 


,  She  is  bewitched  ? 


D» 
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MABTHA. 

Indeed  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am   no   Witch,   and    have   no    faith  in 

Witches. 

HATHORKE. 

Then  answer  me  :  When  certain  persons 

came 
To  see  you  yesterday,  how  did  you  know 
Beforehand  why  they  came  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  had  had  speech  ; 
The   children    said  I   hurt   them,  and    I 

thought 
These  people  came  to  question  me  ahout  it. 

HATHORKB. 

How  did  you  know  the  children  had  been 

told 
To  note  the  clothes  you  wore  ? 

MARTHA. 

My  husband  told  me 
What  others  said  about  it. 


HATHORKB. 


Say,  did  you  tell  her  ? 


Goodman  Corey, 


CORBT. 

I  must  speak  the  truth  ; 
I  did  not  tell  her.     It  was  some  one  else. 

HATHORNE. 

Did  you  not  say  your  husband  told  yon  so  ? 
How  dare  you  tell  a  lie  in  this  assembly  ? 
Who  told  you  of  the  clothes  ?    Confess  the 
truth. 

Martha  bites  her  lips,  and  is  silent. 
You  bite  your  lips,  but  do  not  answer  me  ! 

MART. 

Ah,  she  is  biting  me  !     Avoid,  avoid  I 

HATHORinC. 

You  said  your  husband  told  yon. 

MARTHA. 

Yes,  he  told  me 
The  children  said  I  troubled  them. 


HATHORNE. 


Why  do  yoa  trouble  them  ? 


Then  tell  me, 


MABTHA. 


I  have  denied  it. 

MABY. 

She  threatened  me  ;  stabbed  at  me  with 

her  spindle  ; 
And,  when  my  brother  thrust  her  with  his 

sword, 
He  tore  her  gown,  and  cut  a  piece  away. 
Here  are  they  both,  the   spmdle  and  the 

cloth. 

Shows  them, 

HATHOBKB. 

And  there  are  persons  here  who  know  the 

truth 
Of  what  has  now  been  said.     What  answer 

make  you  ? 

MABTHA. 

I  make  no  answer.    Give  me  leave  to  pray. 

HATHOBKB. 

Whom  would  yoa  pray  to  ? 

MABTHA. 

To  my  God  and  Father. 

HATHOBKB. 

Who  is  your  God  and  Father  ? 


MABTHA. 


The  Almighty  I 

HATHOBKB. 

Doth  he  yon  pray  to  say  that  he  is  God  ? 
It  is  the  Frince  of  Darkness,  and  not  God. 

MABT. 

There  is  a  dark  shape  whispering  in  her 
ear. 

HATHOBKB. 

What  does  it  say  to  you  ? 

MABTHA. 

I  see  no  shape. 

HATHOBKB. 

Did  yoa  not  hear  it  whisper  ? 


MABTHA. 


I  heard  nothing. 
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MARY. 

What  torture  I     Ah,  what  agony  I  suffer  I 
FoUm  into  a  Miroom, 

HATHOKNR. 

Yon  sea  this  wuiiiau  caiiuot  stand  before 

you. 
If  you  would  look  for  mercy,  you  must  look 
In  (iod*s  way,  by  confcwiiun  of  your  guilt. 
Why  does  your  spectra  haunt  and  hurt  this 

person? 

MAKTUA. 

I  do  not  know.     He  who  appearad  of  old 
In  Sauiuel's  shape,  a  suint  and  glorified, 
May  come  in  whatsoever  shape  he  chooses. 
1  cannot  help  it.     I  am  sick  at  heart  I 

iXlHr.Y. 

0  Martha,  Martha  !  let  me  hold  your  hand. 

HATHUHNK. 

No  ;  stand  aside,  old  man. 

MAKY  (tlfirtini;  upK 

Look  there  !     Ixwk  there  I 

1  see  a  little  bird,  a  yellow  bird, 
Pervhe<l  on  her  finger  ;  aiul  it  pecks  at  me. 
Ah.  it  will  tear  mine  eves  out  1 

MAKTIIA. 

I  see  nothing. 

UATHnHSCK. 

Tis  the  Familiar  Spirit  that  attends  her. 

MAHT. 

Now  it  haft  flown  away.     It  sits  up  there 
Ipon  tlir  ruftrrs.    It  is  gone  ;  is  vanished. 

MAKTIIA. 

(iilcA,  wi|»r  these  tear^  of  anger  fniin  mine 

evf*. 
Wi|M*  thf  sweat  fri*ni  my  forphead.     I  am 

f»iiit. 

>Ar  tVfjiis  fii/ijimf  thf  riif/jfif/, 

M^IIY. 

Oh.  silie  ii  rru^hiiig  im-  with  all  hrr  weight  ! 

ii^riiMNSB 
l>iil  wm  iHi(  rarry  om-i-  ihi*  Devil's  liciuk 

To  this  VOllll^   WOIIIAII  '.* 

M  «NIII« 


Or  touched  it  ? 


UmTsjoM 


No;  I 


I 


BATHOMJIK. 

Did  you  not  scourge  her  with  aa 

MABTBA. 

No,  I  did  not.     If  any  Eril  Spirii 
Has  taken  my  shape  to  do  thcac  •vQ 
I  cannot  help  it.     I  am  innoreaU 


:  Did   vou    not    say  th« 
'  blind  7 
That  you  would  open  their  ejea  ? 

MAKTHA  (irifA  a  »ron\fmt  lai^Al. 

If  you  call  me  a  soreereM,  yo« 
If  you  accuse  the  innocent,  jos 
Can  the  innocent  be  gniltj  T 

HATMOUIB. 

Did 

On  one  occasion  hide  your  bi&abBad* 

To  hinder  him  from  coming  to  thm  fii 
sions? 

I 


I  thought  it  was  a  folly  in  a  fu... 
To  waste  his  time  pursuing  sodi  i! 


HATHOWnL 

What  was  the  bird  tiiat  this 


Just  now  upon  your  hand  f 


HATHURIIB. 

Have  yuu  not  dealt  with  a  ¥\ 


No,  never,  never  ! 

HATHOWrV. 

What  thea 
Yon   shuwiMl    to   this   youaf 
|M*«4iii|;ht  hrr 

Til  vinte  ill  It  '■' 
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XABTHA. 

Where  should  I  have  a  book  ? 
I  showed  her  none,  nor  have  none. 

MART. 

The  next  Sabbath 
Is  the  Communion  Day,  but  Martha  Corey 
Will  not  be  there  I 

MARTHA. 

Ah,  you  are  all  against  me. 
What  can  I  do  or  say  ? 

HATHORinE. 

You  can  confess. 

MARTHA. 

No,  I  cannot,  for  I  am  innocent. 

HATHORKB. 

We  have  the  proof  of  many  witnesses 
That  you  are  guilty. 

MARTHA. 

Give  me  leaye  to  speak. 
Will  you  condemn  me  on  such  evidence,  — 
You   who  have   known   me   for  so  many 

years? 
Will  you  condemn  me  in  this  house  of  Grod, 
Where  I  so  long  have  worshipped  with  you 

all? 
Where  I  have  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk 

the  wine 
So  many  times  at  our  Lord's  Table  with 

you? 
Bear  witness,  you  that  hear  me  ;  you  all 

know 
That  I  have  led  a  blameless  life  among 

you. 
That  never  any  whisper  of  suspicion 
Was  breathed  against  me  till  this  accusa- 
tion. 
And  shall  this  count  for  nothing?     Will 

you  take 
My  life  away  from  me,  because  this  girl. 
Who  is  distraught,  and  not  in  her  right 

mind, 
Accuses  me  of  things  I  blush  to  name  ? 

HATHORKX. 

^\llat !    is   it   not  enough  ?     Would  you 

hear  more  ? 
Giles  Corey  ! 

COREY. 

I  am  here. 


HATHOBNX. 

Come  forward,  then. 
CoRKT  ascends  the  platform. 
Is  it  not  true,  that  on  a  certain  night 
You    were    impeded     strangely    in    your 

prayers  7 
That  something  hindered  you?  and  that 

you  left 
This  woman    here,    your    wife,   kneeling 

alone 
Upon  the  hearth  ? 

OORBT. 

Yes  ;  I  cannot  deny  it 

HATHOBinB. 

Did  you  not  say  the  Devil  hindered  yon  ? 

OORBT. 

I  think  I  said  some  words  to  that  effect. 

HATHORKB. 

Is  it  not  tme,  that  fourteen  head  of  cattle. 
To  you  belonging,  broke  from  their  en- 
closure 
And    leaped    into    the    river,    and    were 
drowned? 

OOBXT. 

It  is  most  tme. 

HATHORKB. 

And  did  yon  not  then  say 
That  they  were  overlooked  ? 

OORBT. 

So  much  I  said. 
I  see  ;  they're  drawing  round  me  closer, 

closer, 
A  net  I  cannot  break,  cannot  escape  from  I 

(Aside,) 

HATHORKB. 

Who  did  these  things  ? 

OORBT. 

I  do  not  know  who  did  them. 


Then  I  will  tell  you.    It  is  some  one  near 

you; 
Yon  see  her  now ;  this  wonuuii  yoor  own 

wife. 

OORBT. 

I  call  the  heavens  to  witness,  it  is  false  I 
She  never  harmed  me,  never  hindered  me 
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In  anything  but  what  I  should  not  do. 
And  I  bear  witness  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
And  in  God*s  house  here,  that  I  never  knew 

her 
As  otherwise  than  patient,  brave,  and  true. 
Faithful,  forgiving,  full  of  charity, 
A  virtuous  and  industrious  and  good  wife  1 

HATHORNE. 

Tut,  tut,   man  ;   do  not  rant  so    in  your 

speech  ; 
You  are  a  witness,  not  an  advocate  ! 
Here,   Sheriff,  take  this   woman   back  to 

prison. 

BIABTHA. 

0  Giles,  this  day  you  Ve  sworn  away  my 

lifel 

MABT. 

Go,  go  and  join  the  Witches  at  the  door. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  drum  ?    l)o  you  not 

see  them  ? 
Go  quick.     They  're  waiting  for  you.     You 

are  late. 

[Ezit  Martha  ;  Corey  foUowing, 

CORET. 

The  dream  I  the  dream  I  the  dream  I 

HATHORNE. 

What  does  he  say  ? 
Giles  Corey,  go  not  hence.    You  are  your- 
self 
Accused  of  Witchcraft  and  of  Sorcery 
By  many  witnesses.     Say,  are  you  guilty  ? 

CORET. 

1  know  my  death  is  foreordained  by  yoo,  — 
Mine  and  my  wife's.     Therefore  I  will  not 

answer. 

During  the  rest  qfthe  tcene  he  remains  silent. 

HATHORNE. 

Do  you  refuse  to  plead  ?  —  'T  were  better 

for  you 
To    make    confession,    or  to   plead    Not 

Guilty.  — 
Do  you  not  hear  me  ?  —  Answer,  are  you 

guilty  ? 
Do  you  not  know  a  heavier  doom  awaits 

you, 
If    you   refuse    to  plead,   than   if    found 

guiltv  ? 
Where  is  John  Gloyd  ? 


OLOTD  {coming /arufard)^ 

Here  am  I. 

HATHOBNX. 

Tell  tbe  Govt ; 
Have  you  not  seen  the  supenuitiiral  power 
Of  this  old  man  ?    Have  you  not  aeen  Vm 

do 
Strange  feats  of  strength  ? 

OLOTD. 

I  Ve  seen  him  lead  the  Held, 
On  a  hot  day,  in  mowins^,  and  •g^iwyt 
Us  younper  men  ;  and  Ibave  wrestled  wH 

him. 
He  threw  me  like  a  feather.     I  have 

him 
Lift  up  a  barrel  with  his  single  li*»*^fj^ 
Which  two  strong  men  could  hardlj  lift  to- 
gether, 
And,  holding  it  above  his  head,  dzink  tnm 
it 

HATHOBITB. 

That  is    enough ;    we  need  not  quettioa 

further. 
What  answer  do  yon  make  to  thi%  Gtl« 

Corey? 


See  there  !    See  there  I 

HATHORHK. 

What  is  it  ?    I  see  noChii^ 

KABT. 

Look  I  Look  !    It  is  tbe  ghost  of  Bobeit 

Goodell, 
Whom  fifteen  years  ago  this  man  did  mar> 

der 
By  stamping  on  his  body  I     In  his  shrood 
He  comes  here    to  bear   witness  to  tbe 

crime  ! 

The  crowd  shrinks  hack  from  GoBXT  tn  horror* 

HATnORVB. 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  and  voices  of  the  Ut- 

ing 
Bear  witness  to  your  g^ilt,  and  yon  nouist 

die! 
It  might  have  been  an  easier  death.    Yoof 

doom 
Will  be  on  your  own  head,  and  not  on  oma 
Twice  more  will  yon  be  questioned  of  these 

things ; 
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Twice  more  have  room  to  plead  or  to  con- 
fess. 

If  jou  are  contumacious  to  the  Court, 

And  if,  when  questioned,  you  refuse  to  an- 
swer, 

Thcu  by  the  Statute  you  will  be  condemned 

To  the  peine  forte  el  dure  1  To  have  your 
body 

Pressed  by  g^at  weights  until  you  shall  be 
dead  ! 

And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul ! 


ACT  V 

ScKNE  I.  —  Corey's  farm  as  in  Act  11.^  Scene 
I.    Enter  Richard  Gardner,  looking  round 

him. 


GARDNER. 

Here  stands  the  house  as  I  remember  it, 

The  four  tall  poplar-trees  before  the  door  ; 

Tlie  house,  the  bam,  the  orchard,  and  the 
well, 

With  its  moss-covered  bucket  and  its 
trough  ; 

The  garden,  with  its  hedge  of  currant- 
bushes  ; 

The  woods,  the  harvest-fields  ;  and,  far  be- 
yond. 

The  pleasant  landscape  stretching  to  the 
sea. 

But  everything  is  silent  and  deserted  I 

No  bleat  of  flocks,  no  bellowing  of  herds. 

No  sound  of  flails,  that  should  be  beating 
now  ; 

Nor  man  nor  beast  astir.  What  can  this 
mean  ? 

Knocks  at  the  door. 

What  ho  !    Giles  Corey  !  Hillo-ho  I    Giles 

Corev  !  — 
No  answer  but  the  echo  from  the  bam. 
And  the  ill-omened  cawing  of  the  crow. 
That   yonder  wings   his   flight   across   the 

fields, 
As  if  he  scented  carrion  in  the  air. 

Enter  TiTUBA  with  a  basket. 

What  woman  's  this,  that,  like  an  appari- 
tion, 

Haunts  this  deserted  homestead  in  broad 
day  V 

Woman,  who  are  vou  ? 


TITUBA. 

I  'm  Tituba. 
I  am  John  Indian's  wife.     I  am  a  Witch. 

OARDNSB. 

What  are  joa  doing  here  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  am  gathering  herbs,  — 
Cinquefoil,  and  saxifrage,  and  pennyroj^. 

GARDNER  (looking  at  the  Kerbs). 

This  is  not  cinquefoil,  it  is  deadly  night- 
shade ! 

This  is  not  saxifrage,  but  hellebore  ! 

This  is  not  pennyroyal,  it  is  henbane  ! 

Do  you  come  here  to  poison  these  good 
people  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  get  these  for  the  Doctor  in  the  Village. 

Beware  of  Tituba.     I  pinch  the  children  ; 

Make  little  poppets  and  stick  pins  in  them. 

And  then  the  children  cry  out  they  are 
pricked. 

The  Black  Dog  came  to  me,  and  said, 
"  Serve  me  I " 

I  was  afraid.  He  made  me  hurt  the  chil- 
dren. 

GABDNBB. 

Poor  son!  I  She  '»  crazed,  with  all  these 
Devil's  doings. 

TTTUBA. 

Will  you,  sir,  sign  the  Book  ? 

GABDNBB. 

No,  1 11  not  sign  it 
Where  is  Giles    Corey  ?    Do  you  know 
Giles  Corey  ? 

TTTUBA. 

He  's  safe  enough.  He 's  down  there  in 
the  prison. 

GABDNBB. 

Corey  in  prison  ?    What  is  he  accused  of  ? 

TITUBA. 

Giles  Corey  and  Martha  Corey  are  in  prison 
Down  there  in  Salem  Village.    Both  are 

Witches. 
She  came  to  me  and  whispered,  "  Kill  the 

chUdren  I " 
Both  signed  the  Book  I 
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OABDNSB. 

Begone,  jou  imp  of  darkness  I 
You  Devil's  dam  I 

TITUBA« 

Beware  of  litaba ! 

[ExiL 

OABDNER. 

How  often  out  at  sea  on  stormy  nights, 
When  the  waves  thundered  round  me,  and 

the  wind 
Bellowed,  and  beat  the  canvas,  and  my  ship 
Clove   through  the   solid  darkness,  like  a 

wedge, 
I  've  thought  of  him,  upon  his  pleasant 

farm, 
Living  in  quiet  with  his  thrifty  housewife. 
And  enviea  him,  and  wished  his  fate  were 

mine  I 
And  now  I  find  him  shipwrecked  utterly, 
Drifting  upon  this  sea  of  sorceries. 
And  lost,  perhaps,  beyond  all  aid  of  man! 

{^Hxit. 

Scene  II.  —  The  prison.    Giles  Corey  at  a 
table  on  wnick  are  some  papers, 

COBEY. 

Now  I  have  done  with  earth  and  all   its 

cares  ; 
I  give  my  worldly  goods  to  my  dear  chil- 
dren ; 
My  body  I  bequeath  to  my  tormentors. 
And  my  immortal  soul  to  Him  who  made 

it. 
O  God  !  who  in  thy  wisdom  dost  afflict  me 
With  an  affliction  greater  than  most  men 
Have  ever  yet  endured  or  shall  endure, 
Suffer  me  not  iu  this  last  bitter  hour 
For  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  thee  ! 

MABTHA  is  heard  singing. 

Arise,  O  righteous  Lord  I 

And  disappoint  my  foes; 
They  are  but  thine  avenging  sword, 

Whose  wounds  are  swift  to  close. 

COKEY. 

Hark,  hark  !  it  is  her  voice  I     She  is  not 

dead  I 
She  lives  !     I  am  not  utterly  forsaken  ! 

MARTHA,  singing. 

By  thine  aboundii^  grace, 
And  mercies  multiplied, 


I  shall  awake,  and  see  thy 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Corey  hides  his  face  in  his  hands^ 
J AihKB^  followed  by  Biohabd 


Xmttriks 


jailer. 

Here 's  a  seafaring  man,  one  Biehud  G«v^ 

ner, 
A  friend  of  yours,  who  aski  to  ipaak  with 

you. 

Corey  rises.    They  eatiroot. 

OORET. 

I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  ay,  right  glad  to  tea 
you. 

oardnbb. 

And  I  am  most  sorely  grioTed  to  see  yim 
thus. 

CORBT. 

Of  all  the  friends  I  had  in  happier  dayi. 
You  are  the  first,  ay,  and  the  onlj  oney 
That  comes  to  seek  me  out  in  mj  diagrmee  I 
And  you  but  come  in  time  to  aaj  fturaivdL 
They  've  dug  mygrave  already  in  the  field. 
I  thank  you.     There  is  something  in  jo«r 

presence, 
I  know  not    what  it    is,  that  giTei 

strength. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  bearing  of  a  man 
Familiar  with  all  dangers  of  the  deep^ 
Familiar  with  the  cries  of  drowning  m 
With  fire,  and  wreck,  and  foundenng  ili^ 

at  sea  I 

OARDKER. 

Ah,  I  have  never  known   a  wzeek  like 

yours! 
Would  I  could  save  you  I 

COREY. 

Do  not  speak  of  that 
It  is  too  late.    I  am  resolved  to  die. 

GARDNER. 

Why  would  you  die  who  have  so  nmeli  to 

live  for  ?  — 
Your  daughters,  and  — 

CORBY. 

Tou  cannot  saj  the  wetd. 
My  daughters  have  gone  from  me.     They 

are  married  ; 
They   have  their   homes,   their   thcmghtiy 

apart  from  me ; 
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I  will  not  say  their  hearts,  —  that  were  too 

cruel. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

QARDNKB. 

Confess  and  live. 

CORET. 

That 's  what  they  said  who  came  here  yes- 
terday 
To  lay  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  conscience 
By  telling  me  that  I  was  driven  forth 
As  an  unworthy  member  of  their  church. 

OARDNEB. 

It  is  an  awful  death. 

CORET. 

'Tis  but  to  drown, 
And  have  the  weight  of  all  the  seas  upon 
you. 

GARDNER. 

Say   something  ;  say  enough    to  fend  off 

death 
Till  this  tornado  of  fanaticism 
Blows  itself  out.     Let  me  come  in  between 

you 
And  your  severer  self,  with  my  plain  sense  ; 
Do  not  be  obstinate. 

CORET. 

I  will  not  plead. 
If  I  deny,  I  am  condemned  already, 
In  courts  where  ghosts  appear  as  witnesses. 
And  swear  men's  lives  away.    If  I  confess, 
Then  I  confess  a  lie,  to  buy  a  life 
Which  is  not  life,  but  only  death  in  life. 
I  will  not  bear  false  ¥ritness  against  any, 
Not  even  against   myself,  whom  I  coant 
least. 

GARDNER  (aside). 

Ah,  what  a  noble  character  is  this  ! 

CORET. 

I  pray  you,  do  not  urge  me  to  do  that 
You  would  not  do  yourself.   I  have  already 
The  bitter  taste  of  death  upon  my  lips  ; 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  weight 
That  will  cnish  out  my  life  within  this  hour  ; 
But  if  a  word  could  save  me,  and   that 

word 
Were  not  the  Truth  ;  nay,  if  it  did  but 

swerve 
A  hair's-breadth  from  the  Truth,  I  would 

not  say  it  I 


OABDNBB  {aside). 
How  mean  I  seem  beside  a  man  like  this  I 

OOBBT. 

As  for  my  wife,  my  Martha  and  my  Mar- 
tyr,— 
Whose  virtues,  like  the  stars,  unseen  by  day, 
Though  numberless,  do  but  await  the  dark 
To  manifest  themselves  unto  all  e^es,  — 
She  who  first  won  me  from  my  evU  ways. 
And  taught  me  how  to  live  by  her  example, 
By  her  example  teaches  me  to  die. 
And  leads  me  onward  to  the  better  life  ! 

BHEKifF  (without), 
Giles  Corey  I  Come  1  The  hour  has  struck  I 

OORBT. 

I  come  I 
Here  is  my  body  ;  ye  may  torture  it. 
But  the  immortal  soul  ye  cannot  crush  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCEKS  m.  — ^  street  in  the   Village.    Enter 
GiiOTD  and  others, 

GLOTD. 

Quick,  or  we  shall  be  late  I 

A  MAX. 

That 's  not  the  way. 
Come  here  ;  come  up  this  lane. 

OLOTD. 

I  wonder  now 
If  the  old  man  will  die,  and  will  not  speak  ? 
He  's  obstinate  enough  and  tough  enough 
For  anything  on  earUi. 

A  bell  toUs, 

Hark  I    What  is  that? 

A   MAN. 

The  passmg  belL    He  's  dead  ! 

OLOTD. 

We  are  too  late. 
[Exeunt  in  haste, 

ScKNB  TV,-- A  JU!d  near  the  graveyard,  Gilbs 
CoRBT  lying  dead^  with  a  great  stone  on  his 
breast.  The  Sheri/r  at  his  head^  Richard 
Gabdkbb  at  his  feet,  A  crowd  behind.  The 
bell  tolling.  Enter  Hatrorxk  and  Matber, 

BATHOBVE. 

This  is  the  Potter's  field.    Behold  the  fate 
Of  those  who  deal  in  Witchcrafts,  and, 
when  questioned, 
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Refuse  to  plead  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
And  stubbornly   drag  death  upon   them- 
selves. 

MATHER. 

O  sight  most  horrible  I    In  a  land  like  this. 
Spangled  with  Churches  Evangelical, 
In  wrapped  in  our  salvations,  must  we  seek 
In  mouldering  statute-books  of  English 

Courts 
Some  old  forgotten  Law,  to  do  such  deeds  ? 
Those  who  lie  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field 
Will  rise  again,  as  surely  as  ourselves 
That  sleep  in  honored  graves  with  epitaphs  ; 
And  this  poor  man,  whom  we  have  made  a 

victim, 
Hereafter  will  be  counted  as  a  martyr ! 


FINALE 

SAINT  JOHN 
SAiirr  John  wandering  over  the  face  qfthe  Earth. 

SAIKT  JOHN. 

The  Ages  come  and  go. 

The  Centuries  pass  as  Years  ; 

My  hair  is  white  as  the  snow, 

My  feet  are  weary  and  slow. 

The  earth  is  wet  with  my  tears  ! 

The  kingdoms  crumble,  and  fall 

Apart,  like  a  ruined  wall. 

Or  a  bank  that  is  undermined 

By  a  river's  ceaseless  flow. 

And  leave  no  trace  behind  I 

Tlie  world  itself  is  old  ; 

The  portals  of  Time  unfold 

On  hinges  of  iron,  that  grate 

And  groan  with  the  rust  and  the  weight. 

Like  the  hinges  of  a  gate 

Tliat  hath  fallen  to  decay  ; 

But  the  evil  doth  not  cease  ; 

Tliere  is  war  instead  of  peace. 

Instead  of  Love  there  is  hate  ; 

And  still  I  must  wander  and  wait, 

Still  I  must  watch  and  pray, 

Not  forgetting  in  whose  sight, 

A  thousand  years  in  their  flight 

Are  as  a  single  day. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  gleam 
Of  light,  that  comes  and  goes 
Like  the  course  of  the  Holy  Stream, 
The  eityless  river,  that  flows 
From  fountains  no  one  knows. 
Through  the  Lake  of  Gralilee, 


Through  forests  and  lerel  landsy 
Over  rocks,  and  sballowB^  and 
Of  a  wilderness  wild  and  vaaty 
Till  it  findeth  its  rest  at  last 
In  the  desolate  Dead  Sea  I 
But  alas  1  alas  for  me 
Not  yet  this  rest  shall  be  I 

What,  then  I  doth  Charity  &il  ? 

Is  Faith  of  no  avail  ? 

Is  Hope  blown  out  like  a  liglil 

By  a  gust  of  wind  in  the  night  ? 

The  clashing  of  creeds,  and  Uie  atrifB 

Of  the  many  beliefs,  that  in  vmin 

Perplex  man's  heart  and  brain. 

Are  naught  but  the  rustle  of  lemvety 

When  the  breath  of  God  upbea 

The  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 

And  they  subside  again  1 

And  I  remember  still 

The  words,  and  from  whom  they 

Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name^ 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will  I 

And  Him  evermore  I  behold 
Walking  in  Galilee, 
Through  the  cornfield's  wavinff  ffold. 
In  hamlet,  in  wood,  and  in  wolcC 
By  the  shores  of  the  Beautifal  & 
He  toucheth  the  sightless  eyes  ; 
Before  him  the  demons  flee  ; 
To  the  dead  He  sayeth  :  Arise  I 
To  the  living  :  Follow  me  I 
And  that  voice  still  soundeth  on 
From  the  centuries  that  are  gone. 
To  the  centuries  that  shall  be ! 

From  all  vain  pomps  and  shows. 

From  the  pride  that  overflows. 

And  the  false  conceits  of  men  ; 

From  all  the  narrow  rules 

And  subtleties  of  Schools, 

And  the  craft  of  tongue  and  pen  ; 

Bewildered  in  its  search, 

Bewildered  with  the  cry  : 

Lo,  here  !  lo,  there,  the  Church ! 

Poor,  sad  Humanity 

Through  all  the  dust  and  heat 

Turns  back  with  bleeding  feet, 

By  the  weary  road  it  came, 

Unto  the  simple  thought 

By  the  great  Master  taught. 

And  that  remaineth  still : 

Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name. 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will  1 
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The  writinir  of  this  tragedy  foUowed  iinmedlAtely 
upon  the  disruisMl  of  The  Divine  Tmgedy^  and  waa  in 
a  ine&sure  aii  offshoot  from  it.  While  the  poet^a  mind 
waa  charged  with  the  contemplation  of  Judaic  aoenaa, 
there  came  back  to  him  the  thought  of  a  tragedy  baaed 
upon  the  history  of  Judaa  HaocabaBua,  which  had  flrat 
visited  him  twenty  vears  before.  In  1850  he  had 
entered  it  in  his  note-book  aa  a  aubject  for  a  poem. 

Now,  he  repeats  the  tuggeation  December  5,  1871, 
and  five  days  later  he  records :  "  At  home  all  day.  Be- 
gan  the  tragedy  of  Judas  Maecahmu*.  The  aubject  ia 
a  very  striking  one  —  the  ooUiaion  of  Judaism  aaid  Uel- 

ACT    I 

THE  CITADEL  OF  ANTIOCHUS   AT 
JERUSALEM 

Scene  I.  —  Antiochus;  Jason. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

0  Antioch,  my  Antioch,  my  city  I 
Queen  of  the  East  !  my  solace,  my  delight ! 
The  dowry  of  my  sister  Cleopatra 

When  she  was  wed  to  Ptolemy,  and  now 
Won  back  and  made  more  wonderful  by 
me  ! 

1  love  thee,  and  I  long  to  be  once  more 
Among  the  players  and  the  dancing  women 
Within  thy  gates,  and  bathe  in  the  Orontes, 
Thy  river  and  mine.     O  Jason,  my  High- 
Priest, 

For  I  have   made  thee   so,  and  thoa  art 

mine. 
Hast  thou  seen  Antioch  the  Beautiful  ? 


Never,  my  Lord. 


JASON. 


ANTIOCHUS. 

Then  hast  thou  never  seen 
Tlie   wonder  of  the   world.     This  city  of 

David 
Compared  with  Antioch  is  but  a  village, 
And  its  inhabitants  compared  with  Greeks 
Are  mannerless  boors. 


JASON. 


And  mannerless. 


They  are  barbarians, 


ANTIOCHUS. 

They  must  be  civilized. 
They  must  be  made  to  have   more  gods 

than  one  ; 
And  goddesses  besides. 


leniam."  Elaewhere,  he  raiMt  tbe  quaation:  "The 
aubject  ia  tragic  enough,  but  haa  it  unity,  and  a  cataa- 
tropba  to  end  with  ?  '*  He  bagan  the  drama  on  the  10th 
of  December;  on  the  12th  The  Divine  Tragedy  waa 
publiahed,  and  on  the  21at  he  had  finiabed  hia  firat  draft 
of  the  new  work.  '*  The  acta  are  not  long,**  he  writea, 
**but  there  are  five  of  them.**  Judae  Maeeabmtu 
formed  one  diviaion  of  the  volume  Three  Books  0/ Song, 
which  waa  pabUabed  May  25,  1872;  the  other  two 
diviaiona  were  The  Second  Day  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  and  A  HamiftU  (nf  Transiations. 


JASON. 

They  shall  have  more. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

They  must  have  hippodromes,  and  games, 

and  baths, 
Stage-plays  and  festivals,  and  most  of  all 
The  Dionysia. 

JASON. 

They  shall  have  them  all. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Bv  Heracles  I  but  I  should  like  to  see 
These   Hebrews    crowned   with    ivy,   and 

arrayed 
In  skins  of  fawns,  with  drums  and  flutes 

and  thyrsi. 
Revel  and  riot  through  the  solemn  streets 
Of  their  old  town.    Ha,  ha  I    It  makes  me 

merry 
Only  to    think    of    it!  — Thou  dost  not 

laugh. 

JASON. 

Tea,  I  laugh  inwardly. 


ANTIOCHUS. 

The  new  Greek  leaven 
Works  slowly  in  this  Israelitish  dough  I 
Have  I  not  sacked  the  Temple,  and  on  the 

altar 
Set  up  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus 
To  Hellenize  it  ? 

JASON. 

Thou  hast  done  all  this. 


As 


ANTIOCHUS. 

Joshua  once  and  now  art 


thou  wast 
Jason, 
And  from  a  Hebrew  hast  become  a  Greek, 
So  shall  this  Hebrew  nation  be  translated. 
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Their  very   natures  and  their  names  be 

chanced, 
And  all  be  Hellenized. 


JASON. 


It  shall  be  done. 


ANTIOCHUS. 

Their  manners  and  their  laws  and  way  of 

living 
Shall  all   TO  Greek.     They  shall  unlearn 

their  langpiage, 
And  learn  the  lovely  speech  of  Antioch. 
Where  hast  thoa  been  to-day  ?    Thou  com- 

est  late. 

JASON. 

Playing  at  discus  with  the  other  priests 
In  the  Gymnasium. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Thou  hast  done  well. 

There  's  nothing  better  for  you  lazy  priests 

Than  discus-playing  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

Now  tell  me,  Jason,  what  these  Hebrews 
call  me 

When  they  converse  together  at  their 
games. 

JASON. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  my  Lord  ; 
Autiochus  the  Illustrious. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Oh,  not  that ; 
That  is  the  public  cry  ;  I  mean  the  name 
They  give  me  when  they  talk  among  them- 
selves, 
And  think  that  no  one  listens  ;  what  is 
that? 

JASON. 

Antiochus  Epimanes,  my  Lord  I 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Antiochus  the  Mad  I     Ay,  that  is  it. 

And  who  hath  said  it?    Who  hath  set  in 

motion 
That  sorry  jest  ? 

JASON. 

The  Seven  Sons  insane 
Of  a  weird  woman,  like  themselves  insane. 


ANTIOCHITB. 

I  like  their  courage,  bat  it  shmll  not  nro 

them. 
They  shall  be  made  to  eat  the  fleah  of 

swine 
Or  they  shall  die.    Where  are  they  ? 


JABOK. 


Beneath  this  tower. 


In  tlie  dongeoH 


ANTIOCHUS. 

There  let  them  stay  and  itarve, 
Till  I  am  ready  to  make  Greeks  of  tlieaip 
After  my  fashion. 

JASOK. 

They  shall  stay  and  stane.  — 
My  Lord,  the  Ambassadors  of  Samaiia 
Await  thy  pleasure. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Wh;f  not  my  displeasoie  ? 
Ambassadors  are  tedious.    They  are  mea 
Who  work  for  their  own  ends,  and  not  for 

mine  ; 
There  is  no  f  urtheranoe  in  them.   Let 

go 
To  Apollonius,  my  governor 

There  in  Samaria,  tuid  not  trouble 

What  do  they  want  ? 

JASON. 

Only  the  royal 
To  give  a  name  unto  a  nameless  temple 
Upon  Mount  Gerizim. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Then  bid  them  eater. 
This  pleases  me,  and  farthers  my  dengns. 
The    occasion  is    auspioioas.      Bid   tksai 
enter. 

Scene  II.  —  Antiochus  ;  Jason  ;  the  SAiua- 
iTAN  Ambassadors. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Approach.    Come  forward  ;  stand  not  at 

the  door 
Wagging  your  long  beards,  but  demeas 

yourselves 
As  doth  become  Ambassadors.     What 

ye? 

AN  AMBASSADOa. 

An  audience  from  the  King. 
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ANTIOCHUB. 

Speak,  and  be  brief. 
Waste  not  the  time  in  useless  rhetoric. 
Words  are  not  things. 

AMBASSADOB  (reading), 

**  To  King  Antiochus, 
The  God,  Epiphanes  ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidonians,  who  live  at  Sichem/' 


Sidonians  ? 


ANTIOCHUB. 
AMBASSADOB. 

Ay,  mj  Lord. 


ANTIOCHUB. 

Go  on,  go  on  ! 
And  do  not  tire  thyself  and  me  wiw  bow- 
ing ! 

AMBASSADOB  (reading), 
**  We  are  a  colony  of  Medes  and  Persians." 

ANTIOCHUB. 

No,  ye   are   Jews  from  one  of   the  Ten 

Tribes  ; 
Whether  Sidonians  or  Samaritans 
Or  Jews  of  Jewry,  matters  not  to  me  ; 
Ye  are  all  Israelites,  ye  are  all  Jews. 
When  the  Jews  prosper,  ye  claim  kindred 

with  them  ; 
When  the  Jews  suffer,  ye  are  Medes  and 

Persians  ; 
I  know  that  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
Ye  claimed   exemption    from  the    annnftl 

tribute 
In  the  Sabbatic  Year,  because,  ye  said, 
Your  fields  had  not  been  planted  in  that 

year. 

AMBASSADOB  (reading). 

''  Our     fathers,     upon     certain     frequent 

plagues, 
And  following  an  ancient  snperstitionf 
Were  long  accustomed  to  observe  that  day 
Which  by  the  Israelites  is  called  the  Sab- 
bath, 
And  in  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
Without  a  name,  they  offered  sacrifloe. 
Xow  we,  who  are  Sidonians,  beseech  thee, 
Who  art  our  benefactor  and  our  savior, 
Not  to  confound  us  with  these  wicked  Jews, 
Hut  to  give  royal  order  and  injunction 
To  Apollonius  in  Samaria, 
Thy  governor,  and  likewise  to  Nicaaor, 


Thy  procurator,  no  more  to  molest  us  ; 
And  let  oar  nameless  temple  now  be  named 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Uellenius." 

ANTIOCHUB. 

This  shall  be  done.    Full  well  it  pleaseth 

me 
Ye  are  not  Jews,  or  are  do  longer  Jews, 
But  Greeks ;  if  not  by  birth,  yet  Greeks  by 

custom. 
Your  nameless  temple    shall    receive  the 

name 
Of  Jupiter  Hellenius.    Ye  may  go  ! 

SoxNX  ni.  •—  Antiochub  ;  Jasok. 

ANTIOCHUB. 

My  task  is  easier  than  I  dreamed.    These 

people 
Meet  me  ludf-way.    Jason,  didst  thou  take 

note 
How  these  Samaritans  of  Sichem  said 
They  were   not    Jews?    that  they    were 

Medes  and  Persians, 
They  were  Sidonians,  anything  but  Jews  ? 
T  is  of  good  augury,    llie  rest  will  follow 
Till  the  whole  land  is  Hellenized. 

JASON. 

My  Lord, 
These  are  Samaritans.    The  tribe  of  Judah 
Is  of  a  different  temper,  and  the  task 
Will  be  more  diffioult 

▲NTIOOHUS. 

DoBt  thou  gunsay  me  ? 

JABON. 

I  know  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  Jew. 

Yesterday,  Eleazer,  an  old  man, 

Being  f oursoore  years  and  ten,  ohoee  rather 

death 
By  torture  than  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine. 

ANTIOOHUB. 

The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  whole 

nation 
Shall  bleed  to  death,  or  it  shall  change  its 

faith! 

JABON. 

Hondreds  have  fled  already  to  the  moan- 

tains 
Of  Ephraim,  where  Judas  Maoealwas 
Hath  n      d  the  standard  of  revolt  agminst 
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ANTIOGBUS. 

I  will  burn  down  their  city,  and  will  make 

it 
Waste  as  a  wilderness.     Its  thoroughfares 
Shall  be  but  furrows  in  a  field  of  ashes. 
It  shall  be  sown  with  salt  as  Sodom  is  I 
This  hundred  and  fifty-third  Olympiad 
Shall  have  a  broad  and  blood-red  seal  upon 

it. 

Stamped  with  the  awful  letters  of  my  name, 
Antiochus  the  God,  Epiphanes  1  — 
Where  are  those  Seven  Sons  ? 

JASOK. 

My  Lord,  they  wait 
Thy  royal  pleasure. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

They  shall  wait  no  longer  1 


ACT  II 

THE  DUNGEONS   IN   THE  CITADEL 

Scene  I.  —  The  Motheb  (^  the  Seven  Sons 
alone,  listening, 

THE  MOTHER. 

Be  strong,  my  heart  I  Break  not  till  they 

arc  dead. 
All,  all  my  Seven  Sons  ;  then  burst  asunder, 
And  let  this  tortured  and  tormented  soul 
Leap  and  nish  out  like  water  through  the 

shards 
Of  earthen  vessels  broken  at  a  well. 

0  my  dear  children,  mine  in  life  and  death, 

1  know  not  how  ye  came  into  my  womb  ; 

I  neither  gave  you  breath,  nor  gave  yon 

life, 
And  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  mem- 
bers 
Of  every  one  of  you.     But  the  Creator, 
Who  made  the  world,  and  made  the  heavens 

above  us, 
Who  formed  the  generation  of  mankind. 
And  found  out  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
He  gave  you  breath  and  life,  and  will  again 
Of  liis  own  mercy,  as  ye  now  regard 
Not  your  own  selves,  but  his  eternal  law. 
I  do  not  murmur,  nay,  I  thank  thee,  God, 
That  I  and  mine  have  not  been  deemed  un- 
worthy 
To  suffer  for  thy  sake,  and  for  thy  law, 
And  for  the  many  sins  of  Israel. 


Hark  I   I  can  hear  within  tlie   soiiiid  cf 

scourges ! 
I  feel  them  more  than  ye  do,  O  mj  hih  I 
But  cannot  come  to  you.     I,  who  was  vobI 
To  wake  at  night  at  the  least  orj  je  madt^ 
To  whom  ye  ran  at  every  Blightest  hnrti— 
I  cannot  take  you  now  into  my  lap 


And  soothe  your  pain,  but  God  will  tiki 

you  all 
Into  his  pitying  arms,  and  comfort  jou. 
And  give  you  rest. 


askof  uf 


A  YOics  (within). 

What  wouldst  tliou  ask  of 
Ready  are  we  to  die,  but  we  will  noTar 
Transgress  the  law  and  costoms  of 
fathers. 


THE  MOTHEB. 

It  is  the  voice  of  my  first-bom  I     O  hnm 
And  noble  boy !    Tnou  hast  the  priTiltft 
Of  dying  first,  as  thou  wast  bom  the  fint 

THE  SAME   VOICE  (irifAllO/ 

(rod  looketh  on  us,  and  hath  comfort  in  wm ; 
As  Moses  in  his  song  of  old  declared. 
He  in  his  servants  shall  be  comforted. 

THE    MOTHEB. 

I  knew  thou  wouldst  not  fail  I  — -  Hie  apnia 

no  more, 
He  is  beyond  all  pain  I 

AimocHUS  (jmthin). 

If  thoaeatnot 
ThoQ  shalt  be  tortured  throngboat  all  tha 

members 
Of  thy  whole  body.    WUt  thoa  eat  thta  t 


SECOKD  VOICE  (tOttAlfl). 


Na 


THE  MOTHXB. 

It  is  Adaiah's  voice.    I  tremble  for  him. 
I  know  his  nature,  devious  as  the  wind. 
And  swift  to  change,  gentle  and  yielding 

always. 
Be  steadfast,  O  my  son  I 

THE  SAME  VOICE  (tOtMllO. 

Thon,  like  a  fmy, 
Takest  us  from  this  present  life,  bat  God, 
Who  rules  the  world,  shall  raiae  as  ap 

again 
Into  life  everlasting. 
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THE   MOTHEB. 

God,  I  thank  thee 
That   thou   hast   breathed  into  that  timid 

heart 
Courage  to  die  for  thee.     O  tbj  Adaiah, 
Witness  of  God  !  if  thou  for  whom  I  feared 
Canst   thus   encounter   death,    I  need  not 

fear  ; 
The  others  will  not  shrink. 

THiBD  YOiCE  (within). 

Behold  these  hands 
Held  out  to  thee,  O  King  Antiochus, 
Not  to  implore  thy  mercy,  but  to  show 
That  I  despise  them.     He  who  gave  them 

to  me 
Will  give  them  back  again. 

THE  MOTHEB. 

O  Avilan, 
It  is  thy  voice.    For  the  last  time  I  hear  it ; 
For  the  last  time  on  earth,  but  not  the  last. 
To  death  it  bids  defiance,  and  to  torture. 
It  sounds  to  me  as  from  another  world. 
And  makes  the  petty  miseries  of  this 
Seem  unto  me  as   naught,   and   less  than 

naught. 
Farewell,  my  Avilan  ;  nay,  I  should  say 
Welcome,  my  Avilan  ;  for  I  am  dead 
Before  thee.     I  am  waiting  for  the  others. 
Why  do  they  linger  ? 

FOURTH  VOICE  (within). 

It  is  good,  O  King, 
Being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for 

hope 
From  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  Him. 
But  thou  —  no  resurrection  shalt  thou  have 
To  life  hereafter. 

THE  MOTHEB. 

Four  !  already  four  I 
Three  are  still  living  ;  nay,  they  all  are 

living, 
Half  here,   half  there.     Make   haste,   An- 
tiochus, 
To  reunite  us  ;  for  the  sword  that  cleares 
Those  miserable  bodies  makes  a  door 
Tlirough  which  our  souls,  impatient  of  re- 
lease, 
Rush  to  each  other's  arms. 

riPTH  VOICE  (within). 

Thou  hast  the  power  ; 
Thou  doest  what  thou  wilt.     Abide  awhile, 


And  thou  shalt  see  the  power  of  God,  and 

how 
He  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed. 

THE  XOTHBB. 

O  hasten ; 
Why  dost  thon  pause  ?     Thou  who  hast 

slain  already 
So  many  Hebrew  women,  and  hast  hung 
Their  murdered  infants  round  their  necks, 

slay  me, 
For  I  too  am  a  woman,  and  these  boys 
Are  mine.     Make  haste  to  slay  us  all, 
And  hang  my  lifeless  babes  about  my  neck. 

SIXTH  VOICE  (within). 

Think  not,  Antiochus,  that  takest  in  hand 
To  strive  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
Thou  shalt  escape  unpunished,  for  his  wrath 
Shall  overtake  thee  and  thy  bloody  house. 

THE  MOTHEB. 

One  more,  my  Sirion,  and  then  all  is  ended. 
Having  put  all  to  bed,  then  in  my  turn 
I  will  he  down  and  sleep  as  sound  as  they. 
My  Sirion,  my  youngest,  best  beloved  I 
And  those  bright  gulden  locks,  that  I  so  oft 
Have  curled  skl)out  these  fingers,  even  now 
Are  foul  with  blood  and  dust,  like  a  lamb's 

fleece. 
Slain   in  the   shambles.  —  Xot  a  sound  I 

hear. 
This  silence  is  more  terrible  to  me 
Than  any  sound,  than  any  cnr  of  pain. 
That  might  escape  the  lips  of  one  who  dies. 
Doth  his  heart  fail  him  ?     Doth   he   fall 

away 
In  the   last  hour  from  God?    O  Sirion^ 

Sirion, 
Art  thou  afraid  ?     I  do  not  hear  thy  voice. 
Die  as  thy  brothers  died.     Thou  must  not 

live  I 


Scene  IL  —  The  Mothxb  ;  Aktiochus  ; 

SXBION. 
THE  MOTHEB. 

Are  they  all  dead  ? 

▲ITTIOCHUS. 

Of  all  thy  Seven  Sons 
One  only  lives.     Behold  them  where  they 

lie  ; 
How  dost  thoa  like  this  picture  ? 
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THE  MOTHER. 

God  in  heaven  I 
Can  a  man  do  such  deeds,  and  yet  not  die 
By  the  recoil  of  his  own  wiokeaness  ? 
Ye  murdered,  bleeding,  mutilated  bodies 
That  were  my  children  once,  and  still  are 

mine, 
I  cannot  watch  o'er  you  as  Rizpah  watched 
In  sackcloth  o'er  the  seven  sons  of  Saul, 
Till  water  drop  upon  you  out  of  heaven 
And   wash   this  blood    away  1      I  cannot 

mourn 
As  she,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  mourned  the 

dead. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  barley-harvest 
Until  the  autumn  rains,  and  suffered  not 
The  birds  of  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day. 
Nor  the  wild  beasts  by  night.    For  ye  have 

died 
A  better  death,  a  death  so  full  of  life 
That    I    ought    rather    to     rejoice    than 

mourn.  — 
Wherefore  art  thou  not  dead,  O  Sirion  ? 
Wherefore  art  thou  the  only  living  thing 
Among    thy  brothers    dead  ?    Art    thou 

afraid  ? 

ANnOCHUS. 

O  woman,  I  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake. 
For  he  is  fair  to  look  upon  and  comely  ; 
And  I  have*8Wom  to  him  by  all  the  gods 
That  I  would  crown  his  life  with  joy  and 

honor. 
Heap  treasures  on  him,  luxuries,  delights. 
Make   him  my  friend  and  keeper  of  my 

secrets. 
If  he  would  turn  from  your  Mosaic  Law 
And  be  as  we  are  ;  but  he  will  not  listen. 

THE  MOTHEB. 

My  noble  Sirion  I 

ANTIOCHTS. 

Therefore  I  beseech  thee, 
Who  art  his  mother,  thou  wouldst  speak 

with  him. 
And  wouldst  persuade  him.     I  am  sick  of 

blood. 

THE  MOTHEB. 

Yea,  I  will  speak  with  him  and  will  per- 
suade him. 
O  Sirion,  my  son  !  have  pity  on  me. 
On  me  that  bare  thee,  and  that  gave  thee 
suck. 


And  fed  and  nourished  thee,  and 

thee  up 
With  the  dear  trouble  of  a  mother's 
Unto  this  age.    Look  on  the  heaTcns  abovi 

thee. 
And  on  the  earth  and  all  that  ia  theMn ; 
Consider  that  Grod  made  them  oat  of  thoM 
That  were  not ;  and  that  Ukewiae  intS 

manner 
Mankind  was  made.    Then  fe4r  not  tkb 

tormentor ; 
But,  beine  worthy  of  thy  bretbreiiy  . 
Thy  death  as  they  did,  that  I  maj 

thee 
Again  in  mercy  with  them. 


ANTIOCHUS. 


Yea,  I  am  laughed  to  soom. 


lammiMlBi^ 


81BIOK. 


Whom  wait  je  forf 
Never  will  I  obey  the  King's  oommaadk 

ment. 
But  the  commandment  of  the  aneieiii  Imw, 
That  was  by  Moses  given  unto  our  fathcfi 
And  thou,  O  godless  man,  that  of  all  otlma 
Art  the  most  wicked,  be  not  lifted  np, 
Nor  puffed  up  with  uncertain  hopaiy  mp^ 

lifting 
Thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  tlie  Lovd!, 
For  thou  hast  not  escaped  the  riglitaoM 

judgment 
Of  the  Almighty  God,  who  seeth  all  tbi^i  f 

AHTIOCHUB. 

He  is  no  God  of  mine  ;  I  fear  Him  not. 

SIBIOK. 

My  brothers,  who  have  suffered  a 

pain. 
Are  dead  ;  but  thou,  Antiochna,  alialt 
The  punishment  of  pride.    I  offer  np 
My  body  and  my  life,  beseeebin^  God 
That  He  would  speedily  be  meroif  ol 
Unto  our  nation,  and  that  thoa  bj  pltgim 
Mysterious  and  by  torments  mayest 
That  He  alone  is  God. 


By 


AimOCHUB. 

Ye  both  shall 
worse  than  any   that'  joar 


torments 
God, 
Here  or  hereafter,  hath  in  store  for 
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THE  MOTHER. 

My  Sirion,  I  am  proud  of  thee  ! 

ANTIOCHUB. 

Be  silent  I 
Go  to  thy  bed  of  torture  in  yon  chamber, 
Where  lie  so  many  sleepers,  heartless  mo- 
ther ! 
Thy  footsteps  will  not  wake  them,  nor  thy 

voice, 
Nor    wilt   thou  hear,  amid   thy  troubled 

dreams, 
Thy  children  crying  for  thee  in  the  night  1 

THE  MOTHER. 

0  Death,  that  stretchest  thy  white  hands  to 

me, 

1  fear  them  not,  but  press  them  to  my  lips, 
That   are   as   white   as  thine  ;   for  I  am 

Death, 
Nay,  am  the  Mother  of  Death,  seeing  these 

sons 
All  lying  lifeless.  —  Eliss  me,  Sirion. 


ACT  III 

THE   BATTLE-FIELD   OF  BETH-HORON 

Scene  I.  —  Judas  Maccabaub  in  armor  btfore 

his  tent, 

JUDAS. 

The  trumpets  sound;    the  echoes  of  the 

mountains 
Answer  them,    as  the  Sabbath    morning 

breaks 
Over  Beth-horon  and  its  battle-field. 
Where  the  great  captain  of  the  hosts  of 

God, 
A  slave  brought  up  in  the  brick-fields  of 

Egypt* 

0*ercame  the  Amorites.     There  was  no  day 

Like  that,  before  or  after  it,  nor  shall  be. 

The  sun  stood  still ;  the  hammers  of  the 
hail 

Beat  on  their  harness  ;  and  the  captains 
set 

Their  weary  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 

As  I  will  upon  thine,  Antiochus, 

Thou  man  of  blood  !  —  Behold  the  rising 
sun 

Strikes  on  the  golden  letters  of  my  ban- 
ner, 

Be  Elohim  Yehovah  I    Who  is  like 


To  thee,  O  Lord«  among  the  gods  ?  — 

Alas  I 
I  am  not  Joshua,  I  cannot  say, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou 

Moon, 
In  Ajalon  I  "     Nor  am  I  one  who  wastes 
The  fateful  time  in  useless  lamentation  ; 
But  one  who  bears  his  life  upon  his  hand 
To  lose  it  or  to  save  it,  as  may  best 
Serve  the  designs  of  Him  who  giveth  life. 


Scene  II.— Judab  Magca&bub  ;  Jewish  Fu- 

OITIVSS. 
JUDAB. 

Who  and  what  are  ye,  that  with  f ortiTe 

steps 
Steal  in  among  our  tents  ? 

FUOITIYEB. 

O  Maccabens, 
Outcasts  are  we,  and  fugitives  as  thou  art, 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  that  have  escaped 
From  the  polluted  city,  and  from  death. 

JUDAB. 

None  can  escape  from  death.    Say  that  ye 

come 
To  die  for  Israel,  and  ye  are  welcome. 
What  tidings  bring  ye  ? 

FUOITTVEB. 

Tidings  of  despair. 
The  Temple  is  laid  waste  ;  the  precioni 

vessels. 
Censers  of  gold,  vials  and  veils  and  crowoB, 
And  golden  ornaments,  and  hidden  tre»> 

sures, 
Have  all  been  taken  from  it,  and  the  Gen- 
tiles 
With  revelling  and  with  riot  fill  its  courts. 
And  dally  witn  harlots  in  the  holy  places. 

JX7DAB. 

All  this  I  knew  before. 

FUGIXrVEB. 

Upon  the  altar 
Are  things  profane,  things  by  the  law  for- 
bidden ; 
Nor  can  we   keep  our  Sabbaths  or  oor 

FeasU, 
But  on  the  festivals  of  DionysnB 
Must  walk  in  their  prooeBsioiiB,  bearing  ivy 
To  crown  a  dmnken  god. 
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JUDAS. 

This  too  I  know. 
But  tell  me  of  the  Jews.    How  fare  the 
Jews  ? 

FUGITIYES. 

The  coming  of  this  mischief  hath  been  sore 
And  grievous  to  the  people.     All  the  land 
Is  full  of  lamentation  and  of  mourning. 
The  Princes  and  the  Elders  weep  and  wail ; 
The  young  men  and  the  maidens  are  made 

feeble  ; 
The    beauty  of    the    women    hath    been 

changed. 

JUDAS. 

And  are  there  none  to  die  for  Israel  ? 

'T  is  not  enough  to  mourn.      Breastplate 

and  harness 
Are  better  things  than  sackcloth.     Let  the 

women 
Lament  for  Israel  ;  the  men  should  die. 

FUGITIVES. 

Both  men  and  women  die  ;    old  men  and 

young  : 
Old  Eleazer  died  :  and  M^hala 
With  all  her  Seven  Sons. 

JUDAS. 

Antiochns, 
At  every  step  thou  takest  there  is  left 
A  bloody  footprint  in  the  street,  by  which 
The  avenging  wrath  of  God  will  track  thee 

out ! 
It  is  enough.     Go  to  the  sutler's  tents  : 
Those  of  you  who  are  men,  put  on  such  ar- 
mor 
As  ye   may  fhid ;   those   of  you  who  are 

women, 
Buckle  that  armor  on  ;  and   for  a  watch- 
word 
Whisper,    or  cry  aloud,   "The    Help   of 
God.'» 


Scene  III.  —  Jcdas  MACCABiEUS ;  Nicamor. 

MCANOR. 

Hail,  Judas  Maccabieus  I 

JUDAS. 

Hail  I  —  Who  art  thou 
That  comest  here  in  this  mysterious  guise 
Into  our  camp  unheralded  ? 


MIOAVOB. 

Sent  from  Nicanor. 


AhraU 


JUDA8. 

Heraldi  eome  doI 
Armed  with  thy  shirt  of  mail  fram  haad  li 

heel, 
Thou  glidest  like  a  serDent  ailentlj 
Into  my  presence.     Wnerefore  dEort 

turn 
Thy  face  from  me  ?    A  henld 

errand 
With  forehead  nnabashed.      Hum  ait  ■ 


!■ 


Sent 


by^ 


icanor. 


NIGAjrOB. 


No  disjg^ise  avaih  I 
Behold  my  face  ;  I  am  Numnor's  mUL 


JUDA8. 

Thou  art  indeed  Nicanor.     I 

What  brings  thee  hither  to  this  *M?iti1tt 

Thus  unattended  ? 


NICAHQB. 

Confidence  in 
Thou  hast  the  nobler  virtues  of  thj 
Without  the  failings  that  attend  than  w 

tues. 
Thou  canst  be  strong,  and  yet  not  tjitfr 

nous. 
Canst  righteous  be  and  not  intolexant. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  ni. 

JUDAB.      

WhatispMfltr 

Is  it  to  bow  in  silence  to  oar  victon? 
Is  it  to  see  our  cities  sacked  and  pillagelt 
Our  people  slain,  or  sold  as  slavMy  or  " 

ing 
At  night-time  by  the  blaze  tii 

towns  ; 
Jerusalem  laid  waste  ;  the  Holj  Temple 
Polluted   with  strange  gods?      Are 

things  peace  ? 


NICANOB. 

These  are  the  dire  necessities  that  wait 
On  war,  whose  loud  and  bloody  enginoy 
I  seek  to  stay.    Let  there  be  peaee  DetwMS 

Antiochus  and  thee. 
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JUDA8. 

Antiochus  ? 
What  is  Antiochus,  that  he  should  prate 
Of  peace  to  me,  who  am  a  fugitive  7 
To-day  he  shall  be  lifted  up  ;  to-morrow 
Shall  not  be  found,  because  he  is  returned 
Unto  his  dust ;  his  thought  has  come  to 

nothing. 
There  is  no  peace  between  us,  nor  can  be, 
Until  this  banner  floats  upon  the  walls 
Of  our  Jerusalem. 

NICANOR. 

Between  that  city 
And    thee    there    lies  a  waving    wall  of 

tents 
Held  by  a  host  of  forty  thousand  foot. 
And  horsemen  seven  thousand.     What  hast 

thou 
To  bring  against  all  these  ? 

JUDAS. 

The  power  of  God, 
Whose  breath  shall  scatter  your  white  tents 

abroad. 
As  flakes  of  snow. 

KICANOR. 

Your  Mighty  One  in  heaven 
Will  not  do  battle  on  the  Seventh  Day  ; 
It  is  his  day  of  rest. 


Go  to  thy  tents. 


JUDAS. 

Silence,  blasphemer. 

NICANOR. 

Shall  it  be  war  or  peace  ? 


JUDAS. 

War,  war,  and  only  war.    Go  to  thy  tents 
That  shall  be  scattered,  as  by  yon  were 

scattered 
The  torn  and  trampled  pag^s  of  the  Law, 
Blown  through  the  windy  streets. 

NICANOR. 

Farewell,  brave  foe ! 

JUDAS. 

Ho,  there,  my  captains  f     Have  safe-eon- 
duct  given 
Unto  Nicanor's  herald  through  the  camp, 
And  come  yourselves   to  me.  —  Farewell, 
Nicanor  I 


ScBNS  IV.  — Judas  Magcabjius  ;  Captains 

AND  S0IJ>IRB8. 


JUDAS. 

The  hour  is  oome.  Gather  the  host  to- 
gether 

For  battle.  Lo,  with  trumpets  and  with 
songs 

The  army  of  Nicanor  comes  against  us. 

Go  forth  to  meet  them,  praying  in  your 
hearts. 

And  fighting  with  your  hands. 

CAPTAINS. 

Look  forth  and  see  ! 
The  morning  sun  is  shining  on  their  shields 
Of  gold  and  brass  ;    the  mountains  glisten 

with  them. 
And  shine  like  lamps.     And  we,  who  are  so 

few 
And  poorly  armed,  and  ready  to  faint  with 

fasting. 
How  shall  we  fight  against  this  multitude  ? 

JX7DAS. 

The  victory  of  a  battle  standeth  not 

In  multitudes,  but  in  the  strength  that  oom- 

eth 
From  heaven  above.    The  Lord  forbid  that 

I 
Should  do  this  thing,  and  flee  away  from 

them. 
Nay,  if  our  hour  be  come,  then  let  us  die ; 
Let  us  not  stain  our  honor. 

CAPTAINS. 

T  is  the  Sabbath. 
Wilt  thou  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  Maooar 
bens? 

JUDAS. 

Ay  ;  when  I  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
I  fight  them  on  his  day,  as  on  all  others. 
Have  ye  forgotten  certain  fugitives 
That  fled  once  to    these    hills,    and  hid 

themselves 
In  oaves?      How  their  pursuers  camped 

against  them 
Upon   the  Seventh  Day,    and  challenged 

them? 
And   how  they  answered  not,  nor   east  a 

stone. 
Nor  stopped  the  plaoes  where  they  lay  eon* 

cMled, 
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But  meekly  perished  with  their  wives  and 

children, 
Even  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  souls  ? 
We  who  are  fighting  for  our  laws  and  lives 
Will  not  so  perish. 

CAPTAINS. 

Lead  us  to  the  battle  I 

JUDAS. 

And  let  our  watchword  be,  *<  The  Help  of 

God!" 
Last  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  ;  and  in  my 

vision 
Beheld  Onias,  our  High-Priest  of  old, 
Who  holding  up  his  hands  prayed  for  the 

Jews. 
This  done,  in  the  like  manner  there  ap- 
peared 
An  old  man,  and  exceeding  glorious. 
With  hoary  hair,  and  of  a  wonderful 
And  excellent  majesty.     And  Onias  said  : 
"  This  is  a  lover  of  the  Jews,  who  prayeth 
Much  for  the  people  and  the  Holy  City,  — 
Grod's  prophet  Jeremias."     And  the  pro- 
phet 
Held  forth  his  right  hand  and  gave  unto 

me 
A  sword  of  gold  ;  and  giving  it  be  said  : 
"  Take  thou  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from 

God, 
And  with  it  thou  shalt  wound  thine  adver- 
saries." 

CAPTAINS. 

The  Lord  is  with  us  ! 

JUDAS. 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  trumpets 
Sound  from  Beth-boron  ;  from -the  battle- 
field 
Of  Joshua,  where  he  smote  the  Amorites, 
Smote  the  Five  Kings  of  Eglon  and  of  Jar- 

muth. 
Of  Hebron,  Lachish,  and  Jerusalem, 
As  we  to-day  will  smite  Nicanor's  hosts 
And  leave  a  memory  of  gi*eat  deeds  behind 
us. 

CAPTAINS   AND  SOLDIERS. 

The  Help  of  God  ! 

JUDAS. 

Be  Elohim  Yehovah  ! 
Lord,  thou  didst  send  thine  Angel  in  the 
time 


Of  Esekias,  King  of  Israel, 

And  in  the  armies  of  Sennaolierib 

Didst  slay  a  hundred  fomtoore  and  ftft 

thousand. 
Wherefore,  O  Lord  of  hesTen,  now  aki 

send 
Before  us  a  good  angel  for  a  fear. 
And  through  the  might  of  thy  ri^^ht  arm  kl 

those 
Be  stricken  with  terror  that  have  eonu  tini 

day 
Against  uiy  holy  people  to  blasphene  I 


ACT  IV 

THE  OUTER  COURTS  OF  THE  TEUPLB 
AT  JERUSALEM 

SOENB    L— JdDAS  MaGGABJCCS;    GAVTAIMi 

Jews. 

JUDAS. 

Behold,  our  enemies  are  discomfited. 
Jerusalem  has  fallen  ;  and  oar  ^^Timrtt 
Float  from  her  battlements,  and  o*er  htf 

gates 
Nicanor's  severed  head,  a  sign  of  temr. 
Blackens  in  wind  and  sun. 


CAPTAINS. 


O 


The  citadel  of  Antiochus,  wherein 
The  Mother  with  her  Seven  Sons 

dered. 
Is  still  defiant 

JUDAS. 

Wait 


CAPTAINS. 

Its  hateful 
Insults  us  with  the  bitter  memories 
Of  other  days. 

JUDAS. 

Wait ;  it  shall  diaappesr 
And  vanish  as  a  cloud.    First  let  ns  cbsDM 
The  Sanctuary.     See,  it  is  become 
Waste  like  a  wilderness.    Its  golden  gates 
Wrenched  from  their  hinges  and  eoosomed 

by  fire  ; 
Shrubs  growing  in  its  conrts  as  in  a  fontt ; 
Upon  its  altars  hideous  and  strange  idob ; 
And  strewn  about  its  pavement  at  tnj  feet 
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Its  Sacred  Books,  half-burned  and  painted 

o'er 
With  images  of  heathen  gods. 

JSWS. 

Woe !  woe ! 
Our  beauty  and  our  glory  are  laid  waste  I 
The    Gentiles    have    profaned    our    holy 
places  ! 

{Lamentation  and  alarm  qftrumpeti.) 

JUDAS. 

This  sound  of  trumpets,  and  this  lamenta- 
tion, 
The    heart-cry   of   a    people   toward   the 

heavens. 
Stir  me  to  wrath  and  vengeance.     Go,  my 

captains  ; 
I  hold  you  back  no  longer.     Batter  down 
The  citadel  of  Antiochus,  while  here 
We  sweep  away  his  altars  and  his  gods. 


Scene  II.  —  Judas  Maccabjcus  ;   Jason  ; 

Jews. 

JEWS. 

Larking  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple, 
Deep  in  its  inner  courts,  we  found  this  man, 
Claa  as  Uigh-Priest. 

JUDAS. 

I  ask  not  who  thou  art, 
I  know  thy  face,  writ  over  with  deceit 
As  are  these  tattered  volumes  of  the  Law 
With  heathen  images.     A  priest  of  God 
Waat  thou  in  other  days,  but  thou  art  now 
A  priest  of  Satan.    Traitor,  thou  art  Jason. 

JASOK. 

I  am  thy  prisoner,  Judas  Maccabeus, 
And  it  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
My  name  or  office. 

JUDAS. 

Over  yonder  gate 
Tlicre  hangs  the  head  of  one  who  was  a 

Greek. 
What  should  prevent  me  now,  thou  man  of 

sin, 
t^rom  hanging  at  its  side  the  head  of  one 
Who   l>orn   a  Jew  hath   made   himself  a 

Greek? 

JASON. 

Justice  prevents  thee. 


JUDAS. 

Justice  7    Thou  art  stained 
With  every  crime  'gainst  which  the  Deca- 
logue 
Thnnders  with  all  its  thunder. 

JASON. 

If  not  Justice, 
Then  Mercy,  her  handmaiden. 

JUDAS. 

When  hast  thou 
At  any  time,  to  any  man  or  woman. 
Or  even  to  any  little  child,  shown  mercy  ? 

JASON. 

I  have  but  done  what  King  Antiochns 
Conunanded  me. 

JUDAS. 

True,  thou  hast  been  the  weapon 

With  which  he  struck  ;  but  hast  been  such 
a  weapon. 

So  flexible,  so  fitted  to  his  hand. 

It  tempted  him  to  strike.  So  thou  hast 
urged  him 

To  double  wickedness,  thine  own  and  his. 

Where  is  this  King  7    Is  he  in  Antiocb 

Among  his  women  still,  and  from  his  win- 
dows 

Throwing  down  gold  by  handfuls,  for  the 
rabble 

To  scramble  for  ? 

JASON. 

Nay,  he  is  gone  from  there, 
Gone  with  an  army  into  the  far  East. 

JUDAS. 

And  wherefore  gone  ? 

JASON. 

I  know  not.    For  the  space 
Of  forty  days  almost  were  horsemen  seen 
Running  in  air,  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed 
With  Umces,  like  a  band  of  soldiery  ; 
It  was  a  sign  of  triumph. 

JUDAS. 

Or  of  death. 
Wherefore  art  thoa  not  with  him  ? 


JASON. 


For  sanriee  in  the  Temple. 


I  was  left 
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JUDA8. 

To  pollute  it, 
And  to  corrupt  the  Jews  ;  for  there  are  men 
Whose  presence  is  corruption  ;  to  he  with 

them 
Degrades  us  and  deforms  the  things  we  do. 

JASON. 

I  never  made  a  boast,  as  some  men  do, 

Of  my  superior  virtue,  nor  denied 

The  weakness  of  my  nature,  that  hath  made 

me 
Subservient  to  the  will  of  other  men. 

JUDAS. 

Upon  this  day,  the  five-and-twentieth  day 
Of  the  month  Caslan,  was  the  Temple  here 
Profaned  by  strangers,  —  by  Antioohus 
And  thee,  his  instrument.     Upon  this  day 
Sliall  it  be  cleansed.    Thou,  who  didst  lend 

thyself 
Unto  this  profanation,  canst  not  be 
A  witness  of  these  solemn  services. 
There  can  be  nothing  clean  where  thou  art 

present. 
The  people  put  to  death  Callisthenes, 
Who   bum^  the  Temple  gates  ;    and  if 

they  find  thee 
Will  surely  slay  thee.     I  will  spare  thy  life 
To  punish   thee   the  longer.     Thou  shalt 

wander 
Among  stmnge  nations.    Thou,  that  hast 

oast  out 
So  many  from   their    native    land,  shalt 

perish 
In  a  strange  land.    Thou,  that  hast  left  so 

many 
Unburied,   shalt  have  none  to  mourn  for 

thee. 
Nor  any  solemn  funerals  at  all, 
Nor  sepulchre  with  thy  fathers.  —  Gret  thee 

hence  ! 

Music.  Procf.tsion  of  Priests  and  people,  with 
citherns^  harps^  and  cymbals,  JUDAS  Mao- 
CAB^us  puts  himself  at  their  head,  and  they 
go  into  the  inner  courts. 

Scene  III.  —  Jason  alone. 

JASON. 

Through  the  Gate  Beautiful  I  see  them 

come, 
With  branches  and  green  boughs  and  leaves 

of  palm, 
And  pass  mto  the  inner  courts.     Alas  I 


I  should  be  with  them,  shonld  be 

them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  an  hoar  of 
That  Cometh  unto  all,  I  fell  awaj 
From  the  old  faith,  aiid  did  not  elnleh  ths 

new, 
Only  an  outward  semblanee  of  boliot  ; 
For  the  new  faith  I  cannot  make  mine  ovi^ 
Not  being  bom  to  it.    It  hath  no  root 
Within  me.    I  am  neither  Jew  nor  GiedCy 
But  stand  between  them  both,  a  renende 
To  each  in  turn  ;  having  no  longer  laitii 
In  gods  or  men.    Then  what   mjaCeiioH 

charm. 
What  fascination  is  it  chains  mj  feeti 
And  keeps  me  gazing  like  a  earioue  dnld 
Into  the  holy  places,  where  tlie  prieite 
Have  raised  their  altar  ?  — -  Stiikin|f  iIomi 

together. 
They  take  fire  out  of  them,  and  ligkfc  ths 

lamps 
In  the  great  candlestick.    Tbej  ■preed  ths 

veils. 
And  set  the  loaves  of  shewbread  on  ths 

table. 
The  incense  bums ;  the  well-renembeiei 

odor 
Comes  wafted  unto  me,  and  takes  me 
To  other  days.    I  see  myself  Kmaag  tl 
As  I  was  then  ;  and  the  old  sapozstition 
Creeps    over    me    again  1  —  A    ^»»SMS«fc 

fancy  !  — 
And  hark!  thev  sing  with  oithems  aid 

with  cymbals. 
And  all  the  people  fall  upon  their  fancis. 
Praying  and  worshipping  1  —  I  will  awsj 
Into  the  East,  to  meet  Antiochos 
Upon  his  homeward  journey,  erowned  with 

triumph. 
Alas  I  to-day  I  would  give  eyerytlunff 
To  see  a  friend's  face,  or  to  hear  a  TCMe 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of    eomioti 

in  it  I 


ACT  V 
THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  ECBATANA 


Scene  I.  —  Amtiochus  ;   Pmup  •  A 

ANTS. 
ANTIOCHUB. 

Here  let  us  rest  awhile.    Where 

Philij)  ? 
What  place  is  this  ? 
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PHILIP. 

Eobatana,  my  Lord  ; 
And  yonder  mountain  range  is  the  Orontes. 

AliTIOCHUS. 

The  Orontes  is  my  river  at  Antioch. 

Why  did  I  leave  it  ?  Why  have  I  been 
tempted 

By  coverings  of  gold  and  shields  and  breast- 
plates 

To  plunder  Elymais,  and  be  driven 

From  out  its  gates,  as  by  a  fiery  blast 

Out  of  a  furnace  ? 

PHIUP. 

These  are  fortune's  changes. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

What  a  defeat  it  was  I  The  Persian  horse- 
men 

Came  like  a  mighty  wind,  the  wind  KhamiU 
seen, 

And  melted  us  away,  and  scattered  us 

As  if  we  were  dead  leaves,  or  desert  sand. 

PHILIP. 

Be  comforted,   my   Lord  ;   for  thou   hast 

lost 
But  what  thou  hadst  not. 

ANTIOCHITS. 

I,  who  made  the  Jews 
Skip  like  the  g^rasshoppers,  am  made  my- 
self 
To  skip  among  these  stones. 

PHILIP. 

Be  not  discouraged. 
Thy  realm  of  Syria  remains  to  thee  ; 
Tlmt  is  not  lost  nor  marred. 

ANTIOCHFS. 

Oh,  where  are  now 
The  splendors  of  my  court,  my  baths  and 

banquets  ? 
Where   are   my  players   and   my  dancing 

women  ? 
Where  are  my  sweet  musicians  with  their 

pipes, 
That  made  me  merry  in  the  olden  time  ? 
I  am  a  laughing-stock  to  man  and  brute. 
Tlie  very  camels,  with  their  ugly  faces. 
Mock  me  and  laugh  at  me. 


PHILIP. 

Alas  I  my  Lord, 
It  is  not  so.  If  thou  wouldst  sleep  awhile, 
All  would  be  well. 

AVnOCHUS. 

Sleep  from  mine  eyes  is  gone. 
And  my  heart  faiteth  me  for  very  care. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Philip,  the  old  fable 
Told  us  when  we  were  boys,  in  which  the 

bear 
Going  for  honey  overturns  the  hive. 
And  is  stung  blind  by  bees  ?    I  am  that 

beast. 
Stung  by  the  Persian  swarms  of  Elymais. 

pmup. 

When  thou  art  oome  again  to  Antioch, 

These  thoughts  will  be  as  covered  and  for- 
gotten 

As  are  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's  chariot- 
wheels 

In  the  Egyptian  sands. 

AKTIOCHUS. 

Ah  f  when  I  come 
Again  to  Antioch  f    When  will  that  be  ? 
Alas  f  alas  1 


Scs3at  II.  —  AimocHUS ;  Philip  ;  A  Mba- 

SRNOER. 


May  the  King  live  forever  1 

aktiochub. 
Who  art  thou,  and  whence  eomest  thou  ? 


MB88BMOBK. 


I  am  a  messenger  from  Antioch, 
Sent  here  by  Lysias. 


My  Lord, 


ANTIOCHUS. 


A  strange  foreboding 
Of  something  evil  overshadows  me. 
I  am  no  reader  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ; 
I  know  not  Hebrew  ;  but  my  High-Priest 

Jason, 
As  I  remember,  told  me  of  a  Prophet 
Who  saw  a  little  cloud  rise  from  the  sea 
Like  a  man's  hand,  and  soon  the  heaven 

was  black 
With  clouds  and  rain.    Here,  Philip,  read  ; 

I  cannot; 
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I  see  that  cloud.    It  makes  the  letters  dim 
Before  mine  ejes. 

PHILIP  (reading), 

"  To  King  Antiochas, 
The  God,  Epiphanes." 

AMTIOGHUS. 

Oh  mockery ! 
Even  Lysias  laughs  at  me  !  —  Go  on,  go  on ! 

PHiup  (retuiing). 

'*We  pray  thee  hasten  thy  return.    The 

realm 
Is  falling  from  thee.    Since  thou  hast  gone 

from  us 
The  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
Form  all  our  annals.     First  he  overthrew 
Thy  forces  at  Beth-horon,  and  passed  on, 
And  took  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Citv. 
And  then  Emmaus  fell ;  and  then  Bethsura, 
Ephron  and  all  the  towns  of  Galaad, 
And  Maccabseus  marched  to  Camion." 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Enough,    enough  I     Go  call   my  chariot- 
men  ; 
We  will  drive  forward,  forward,  without 

ceasing, 
Until  we  come  to  Antioch.     My  captains. 
My  Lysias,  Gorgias,  Seron,  and  Nicanor, 
Are  Imbes  in  battle,  and  this  dreadful  Jew 
Will  rob  me  of  my  kingdom  and  my  crown. 
My  elephants  shall  trample  him  to  dust ; 
I  will  wipe  out  his  nation,  and  will  make 
Jerusalem  a  common  burying-place. 
And  every  home  within  its  walls  a  tomb  I 

Throws  up  his  hands^  and  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
attendants^  who  lay  him  upon  a  bank, 

PHILIP. 

Antiochus  I   Antiochus  f     Alas, 

The  King  is  ill !     What  is  it,  O  my  Lord  ? 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Nothing.     A  sudden  and  sharp  spasm   of 

pain, 
As  if  the  lightning  struck  me,  or  the  knife 
Of  an  assassin  smote  me  to  the  heart. 
T  is  passed,  even  as  it  came.     Let  us  set 

forward. 

PHILIP. 

See  that  the  chariots  be  in  readiness  ; 
We  will  depart  forthwith. 


AMTIOCHUa. 

A  momeiit  BOR. 
I  cannot  stand.    I  am  beoome  at  oiiee 
Weak  as  an  infant.    Ye  will  hare  to  hai 

me. 
Jove,  or  Jehovah,  or  whatever  name 
Thou  wouldst  be  named,  —  it  is  alike  ti 

me, — 
If  I  knew  how  to  pray,  I  would  entieet 
To  live  a  little  longer. 

PHILIP. 

O  mjLordy 

Thou  shalt  not  die  ;  we  will  not  let  ttn 
diel 

AlfTIOCHUS. 

How  canst  thou  help  it,  Fliilip  ?     Ok  At 

pain  I 
Stab    after    stab.    Thoa   hast    no    dnaU 

against 
This  unseen  weapon.    God  of  l8Eael« 
Since  all  the  other  gods  abandon  me. 
Help  me.    I  will  release  the  HoW  City, 
Garnish  with  goodly  gifts  the  Holy  Xea^k. 
Thy  people,  whom  I  judged   to   be  i^ 

worthy 
To  be  so  much  as  buried,  shall  be  eqnal 
Unto  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
I  will  become  a  Jew,  and  will  declaie 
Through  all  the  world  that  is  inbabited 
The  power  of  God  1 

PHIUP. 

He  faints.    It  is  like  deeft. 
Bring  here  the  royal  litter.     We  will  bflif 

him 
Into  the  camp,  while  yet  he  lives. 

ANTIOCHIT8. 

Into  what  tribulation  am  I  oome  1 
Alas  !     I  now  remember  all  the  erfl 
That  I  have  done  the  Jews  ;  and  for  tha 

cause 
These  troubles  are  upon  me,  and  bebdU 
I  perish  through  great  grief  in  a  stnngt 

land. 

PHILIP. 

Antiochus  f  my  King ! 


AMTIOCHnS. 


Nay,  King  no  looftt 
Take  thou  my  royal  robes,  my  signet  tii^ 
My  crown  and  sceptre,  and  deliyer  them 
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Unto  ray  son,  Antiochus  Eupator  ; 

And  unto  the  good  Jews,  my  citizens. 

In  all  my  towns,  say  that  their  dying 
monarch 

Wisheth  them  joy,  prosperity,  and  health. 

I  who,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance, 


Thought  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 

mine  own, 
If  I  would  hut  outstretch  my  hand  and 

take  them, 
Meet  face  to  face  a  greater  potentate. 
King  Death  —  Epiphanes  —  the  Ulostnous  I 


MICHAEL  ANGELO:    A   FRAGMENT 


Ifichel  piu  ohe  mortal.  Angel  dirino. 

AftUMTOw 

Bimilamente  openndo  all*  artiata 

Ch'  a  r  abito  dell*  arte  e  man  che  trema. 

Davtb,  Par,  zUL  «r.  77. 

The  relation  of  Michael  Angelo  to  Mr.  Lonffellow*s 
life  and  work  ia  dwelt  on  in  the  biographiciu  aketcb 
prefixed  to  this  edition. 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  thia  Tolnme  point  ont  iomo  of 
the  more  iutereattng  indications  of  the  manner  in  whk^ 
the  authorities  uaed  were  made  to  contribute  to  the 
realism  of  the  poem.  It  waa  the  poet*a  intention  at  one 
time  to  insert  in  the  poem  tranaiationa  of  aome  of  the 
aonneta  and  other  rerees  of  Michael  Anfelo,  and  to 
this  he  refers  in  his  Dtdicaiion  when  be  aaja  — 

Flowers  of  song  hare  thnut 
Their  roota  among  the  looae  diaiointed  stooea. 


Theaa  tranaiationa  with  one  ezoeptioo  be  withdrew 
and  pabliabed  instead  in  the  Tolume  entitled  KSramot 
and  other  Poemt;  they  may  be  found  In  their  place 
among  the  TnmdatioHM  in  tUa  edition.  Another  inti- 
mation of  the  oonnection  of  hie  poetry  with  this  atudy 
appears  in  the  poem  Viitoria  Cmoiumi,  written  in  1877, 
and  pttbUahed  \n  Flight  the  Fifth  of  Bird*  ^  Fas- 
eage, 

Michael  Angela  waa  found  fai  the  poet*a  deak  after 
bia  death,  and  while  in  one  or  two  inatancea  aome  doubt 
aroee  aa  to  Mr.  Longfellow*a  final  eboioe  of  altematiTe 
aoenea,  it  waa  reaaonably  clear  what  bto  Uteat  dedaloii 
waa  aa  to  the  aeqoenoe  and  form  of  the  poem. 

The  reader  wIm  ia  intereated  in  the  poet*a  derekm* 
ment  of  the  theoM  and  in  bia  aereral  experimenta  wul 
fhoMl  the  material  at  bia  band  in  the  poem  aa  printed  aad 
annotated  in  toL  tL  of  the  BirerMa  editioa. 


DEDICATION 

NoTniNO  that  is  shall  perish  utterly, 
But  perish  only  to  revive  ag^n 
In    other   forms,   as    clouds  restore  in 

rain 
The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry 
Of  ruined  tombs  ;    the  passion  and  the 

paiu 
Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat, 

remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to 

be. 
So   from   old   chronicles,   where    sleep  in 

dust 
Names   that  once  filled  the  world  with 

trumpet  tones, 
I  build  ibis  verse  ;   and  flowers  of  song 

have  thrust 
Their   roots    among   the   loose    disjointed 

stones, 
Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 
Quickened    are    they    that     touch     the 

Prophet's  bones. 


PART  FIRST 


PROLOGUE  AT  ISCHIA 
7^  Castle  Terrace.    Vittoria  Colonita  and 

JUUA  GOVZAOA. 
YITTOBIA. 

Will  yon  then  leave  me,  Julia,  and  so 

soon. 
To  pace  alone  this  terrace  like  a  ghoet  7 

JULIA. 

To-morrow,  dearest. 

YITTOBIA. 

Do  not  say  to-morrow. 
A  whole  month  of  to-morrows  were  too 

soon. 
Yon  must  not  go.    Yoa  are  a  part  of  me. 

JULIA. 

I  must  return  to  Foodi* 
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VITTOBIA. 

The  old  castle 
Needs  not  your  presence.     No  one  waits 

for  you. 
Stay  one  day  longer  with  me.     They  who 

Feel  not  the  pain  of  parting  ;  it  is  they 
Who  stay  behind  that  suffer.     I  was  think- 
ing 
But  yesterday  how  like  and  how  unlike 
Have  been,  and  are,  our  destinies.      Your 

husband, 
The   good   Vespasian,   an    old    man,   who 

seemed 
A  father  to  you  rather  than  a  husband, 
Died  in  your  arms  ;  but  mine,  in  all  the 

flower 
And  promise  of  his  youth,  was  taken  from 

me 
As  by   a  rushing  wind.      The  breath  of 

battle 
Breathed  on  him,  and  I  saw  his  face  no 

more, 
Save  as  in  dreams  it  haunts  me.    As  our 

love 
Was  for  these  men,  so  is  our  sorrow  for 

them. 
Yours  a  child's  sorrow,  smiling  through  its 

tears  ; 
But    mine   the   grief  of   an    impassioned 

woman. 
Who  drank  her  life  up  in  one  draught  of 

love. 

JULIA. 

Behold  this  locket.      This  is  the  white  hair 
Of  my  Vespasian.     This  the  flower-of-love. 
This  amaranth,  and  beneath  it  the  device, 
Non  moritura.     Thus  my  heart  remains 
True   to   his   memory ;    and    the    ancient 

castle, 
Where  we  have  lived  together,  where  he 

died. 
Is  dear  to  me  as  Ischia  is  to  you. 

VITTORIA. 

I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you. 

JUIJA. 

Let  your  heart 
Find,  if  it  can,  some  poor  apology 
For  one  who  is  too  young,  and  feels  too 

keenly 
The  joy  of  life,  to  give  up  all  her  days 
To  sorrow  for  the  dead.     While  I  am  true 


To  the  remembrance  of  the  man  I  lond 
And  mourn  for  still,  I  do  not  make  a  ibo* 
Of  all  the  grief  I  feel,  nor  livo  sediidad 
And,  like  Veronica  da  GAnibara, 
Drape  my  whole  hoase  in  mouniiiig^  and 

drive  forth 
In  coach  of  sable  drawn  bv  sable  lione% 
As  if  I  were  a^corpse.     Ah,  one  to-day 
Is  worth  for  me  a  thousand  yesterdays. 

VITTOBIA. 

Dear  Julia  I    Friendship  baa  its  jealonms 
As  well  as  love.     Who  waits  tor  yoa  st 
Fondi  ? 

JULIA. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  yonrs  ;  a  friend  ail 

friar. 
You  have  at  Naples  your  Fra  Bemaxdiao; 
And  I  at  Fondi  have  my  Fra  BastiaaOi 
The  famous  artist,  who  has  come  fnai 

Rome 
To  paint  my  portrait.    That  is  not  a  u 


Only  a  vanity. 


VITTOBIA. 
JULIA. 

He  painted  yonza. 


VITTOBIA. 

Do  not  call  up  to  me  those  days  depaited. 
When  I  was  young,  and  M  was  W^ 

about  me, 
And  the  vicissitudes  of  life  were  thiiUB 
But  to  be  read  of  in  old  historiea. 
Though  as  pertaining  unto  me  or  mine 
Impossible.      Ah,  then  I  dreais    * 

dreams, 
And  now,  grown  older,  I  look   baek  aid 

see 
They  were  illusions. 

JULIA. 

Yet  without  fflvsMM 

Wliat  would  our  lives  become,  wbat  «c 

ourselves  ? 
Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  yoi 

will, 
They  lift  us  from  the  oommonplaoe  off  fife 
To  better  things. 

VITTOBIA, 

Are  there  no  bngliter  « 
No  higher  aspirations,  than  t£e  wiah 
To  please  and  to  be  pleased  ? 
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JUUA. 

For  yoa  there  are  : 
I  am  no  saint  ;  I  feel  the  world  we  live  in 
Comes  before  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter, 
And  must  be  dealt  with  first 

VITTORIA. 

But  in  what  way  ? 

JUUA. 

Let  the  soft  wind  that  wafts  to  us  the  odor 
Of  orange  blossoms,  let  the  laughing  sea 
And   the   bright  sunshine  bathing  all  the 

world, 
Answer  the  question. 

vrrroRiA. 

And  for  whom  is  meant 
This  portrait  that  you  speak  of  ? 


For  my  friend 


For  him  ? 


JUUA. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito. 

VITTORIA. 
JULIA. 

Yes,  for  Ippolito  the  Magnificent. 

'T  is  always  flattering  to  a  woman's  pride 

To  be  admired  by  one  whom  all  adxmre. 

VITTORIA. 

Ah,  Julia,  she  that  makes  herself  a  dove 
Is  eaten  by  the  hawk.     Be  on  your  g^oard. 
He  is  a  Cardinal ;  and  his  adoration 
Should  be  elsewhere  directed. 

JUUA. 

Yon  forget 
The  horror  of  that  night,  when  Barbarosaa, 
The  Moorish  corsair,  landed  on  oar  coast 
To  seize  me  for  the  Sultan  Soliman  ; 
How  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  were 

sleeping. 
He  scaled  the  castle  wall ;  how  I  escaped, 
And  in  my  night-dress,  mounting  a  swift 

steed, 
Fled   to  the  mountains,  and  took  refnge 

there 
Among  the   brigands.      Then   of  all  my 

friends 
The  Cardinal  Ippolito  was  first 
Tu  come  with  his  retainers  to  my  rescue. 
Could  I  refuse  the  only  boon  he  asked 
At  such  a  time,  my  portrait  ? 


VITTORIA. 

I  have  heard 
Strange  stories  of  the  splendors  of  his  pal- 
ace. 
And  how,  apparelled  like  a  Spanish  Prinoe, 
He  rides  through  Rome  with  a  long  reti- 
nue 
Of  Ethiopians  and  Numidians 
And  Turks  and  Tartars,  in  fantastic  dressesy 
Makine  a  eallant  show.    Is  this  the  way 
A  Cardinal  should  live  ? 

JUUA. 

He  is  so  young ; 
Hardlv  of  age,  or  little  more  than  that ; 
Beautiful,  generous,  fond  of  arts  and  let- 
ters, 
A  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  scholar  ; 
Master  of  many  languages,  and  a  player 
On  many  instruments.    In  Rome,  his  pal- 
ace 
Is  the  asylum  of  all  men  distinguished 
In  art  or  science,  and  all  Florentines 
Escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  his  cousin, 
Duke  Alessandro. 

VITTORIA. 

I  have  seen  his  portrait^ 
Painted  by  Titian.     You  have  painted  it 
In  brighter  colors. 

JUUA. 

And  my  Cardinal, 
At  Itri,  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace, 
Keeps  a  tame  lion  1 

TITTOBIA. 

And  so  oounterfeits 
St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist  1 


JUUA. 


Is  Michael  Angelo. 


Ah,  your  tame  lion 


YTTTORIA. 

You  speak  a  name 
That  always  thrills  me  with  a  noble  sound. 
As  of  a  trumpet  I    Michael  Angelo  1 
A  lion  all  men  fear  and  none  can  tame  ; 
A  man  that  all  men  honor,  and  the  model 
That  all  should  follow  ;  one  who  works  and 

prays. 
For  work  is  prayer,  and  oonaeoratea  his 

life 
To  the  sublime  ideal  of  his  art. 
Till  art  and  life  are  one  ;  a  man  who  holds 
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Such  place  in  all  men's  thoughts,  that  when 

they  speak 
Of  great  things  done,  or  to  be  done,  his 

name 
Is  ever  on  their  lips. 


JULIA. 

You  too  can  paint 
The  portrait  of  your  hero,  and  in  colors 
Brighter  than  Titian's  ;  I  might  warn  you 

also 
Against  the  dangers  that  beset  your  path  ; 
But  I  forbear. 

VITTORIA. 

If  I  were  made  of  marble, 
Of  Fior  di  Persico  or  Pavonazzo, 
He  might  admire  me  :  being  but  flesh  and 

blood, 
I  am  no  more  to  him  than  other  women  ; 
That  is  am  nothing. 

JXTIilA. 

Does  he  ride  through  Rome 
Upon  his  little  mule,  as  he  was  wont. 
With  his  slouched  hat,  and  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan, 
As  when  I  saw  him  last  ? 

VITTORIA. 

Pray  do  not  jest. 
I  cannot  couple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word !     Look,   how  the  setting 

sun 
Lights  up  Castel-a-mare  and  Sorrento, 
And  changes  Capri  to  a  purple  cloud  f 
And    there    Vesuvius  with  its  plume  of 

smoke. 
And  the  great  city    stretched   upon  the 

shore 
As  in  adream  ! 

JT7LIA. 

Parthenope  the  Siren  I 

VITTORIA. 

And  yon  long  line  of  lights,  those  sunlit 

windows 
Blaze  like  the  torches  carried  in  procession 
To  do  her  honor  !     It  is  beautiful ! 

JULIA. 

I  have  no  heart  to  feel  the  beauty  of  it ! 
My  feet  are  weary,  pacing  up  and  down 
These   level   flags,   and   wearier   still  my 
thoughts 


Treading  the  broken  pavemeiit  of  the  Put 

It  is  too  sad.    I  will  go  in  and  rest» 

And  make  me  ready  for  UHaaasrrow'm  jovu 

ney. 

yiTTOBIA. 

I  will  go  with  you  ;  for  I  wonld  not  loM 
One  hour  of  your  dear  pieMiioe.     "T  ii 

enough 
Only  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  too. 
I  need  not  speak  to  yon,  nor  nemr  jn 

speak ; 
If  I  but  see  you,  I  am  satisfied. 


MONOLOGUE  :  THE  LAST  JUDGlffEKT 


Michael  AxqkuoI'b  Studio,    He  u  at 
the  cartoon  qfthe  Ltut  JfudgmemL 


MICHAEL  AKOSLO. 

Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  CardiiuJf 
Come  here  to  lay  this  heaTj  taek  npoe 

me? 
Were  not  the    paintings  on    the   SiitiM 

ceiling 
Enough  for  them  ?    They  saw  the 

leader 
Waitinc^,  and  clutching    his 

beard. 

But  heeded  not.    The  bones  of  Julius 
Shook  in  their    sepulchre.     I  heazd  ths 

sound ; 
They  onl^  heard  the  soimd  of  their  o«b 

voices. 

Are  there  no  other  artists  here  in  Rome 
To  do  this  work,  that  they  must  needs 

me? 
Fra  Bastian,  my  Fra  Bastisn,  might 

done  it, 

But  he  is  lost  to  art.    The  Fiapal  Seels, 
Like  leaden  weights  upon  a  dead  anali 

eyes. 
Press  down  his  lids  ;  and  so  the   hnides 

falls 
On  Michael  Angclo,  Chief  Architeet 
And  Painter  of  the  Apostolic  Fslaoe. 
That  is  the  title  they  cajole  me  with. 
To  make  me  do  their  work  and  leave  nj 

own  ; 
But  having  once  begun,  I  tarn  not  back. 
Blow,  ye  bright  angels,  on  your  gcldss 

trumpets 
To  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  wafct 
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The   dead   to    judgment !      Ye   recording 

angels, 
Open   your  books  and  read  I      Ye  dead, 

awake  I 
Rise  from  your  graves,  drowsy  and  drugged 

with  death, 
As  men  who  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 
Look  round  amazed,  and  know  not  where 

they  are  ! 

In  happy  hours,  when  the  imagination 
Wakes  like  a  wind  at  midnight,  and  the 

soul 
Trembles  in  all  its  leaves,  it  is  a  joy 
To  be  uplifted  on  its  wings,  and  listen 
To  the  prophetic  voices  in  the  air 
That  call  us  onward.    Then  the  work  we  do 
Is  a  delight,  and  the  obedient  hand 
Never  grows  weary.     But  how  different 

is  it 
In  the  disconsolate,  discouraged  hours, 
When  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  appears 
As  trivial  as  the  gossip  of  a  nurse 
In  a  sick-room,  and  all  our  work  seems 

useless. 

What  is  it  guides  my  hand,  what  thoughts 

possess  me. 
That  1  have   drawn  her  face  among  the 

angels, 
Where  she  will   be   hereafter?    O  sweet 

dreams, 
That  through  the  vacant  chambers  of  my 

heart 
Walk  in  the  silence,  as  familiar  phantoms 
Frequent  an  ancient  house,  what  will  ye 

with  me  ? 
T  is  said  that  Emperors  write  their  names 

in  green 
When   under   age,   but   when   of   age   in 

purple. 
80  Love,  the  greatest  Emperor  of  them  all. 
Writes  his  in  green  at  first,  but  afterwards 
In  the  imperial  purple  of  our  blood. 
First  love  or  last  love,  —  which  of  these 

two  passions 
Is  more  omnipotent  ?     Which  is  more  fair, 
The  star  of  morning,  or  the  evening  star  ? 
The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  of  the  heart  ? 
The  hour  when  we  look  forth  to  the  un- 
known. 
And    the    advancing    day    consumes    the 

shadows. 
Or  that   when  all   the   landscape  of  oar 

lives 


Lies  stretched  behind  us,  and  familiar 
places 

Gleam  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  memo- 
ries 

Rise  like  a  tender  haze,  and  magnify 

The  objects  we  behold,  that  soon  most 
vanish? 

What  matters  it  to    me,  whose  counte- 
nance 
Is  like  Laoco5n's,  full  of  pain  ?  whose  fore- 
head 
Is  a  ploughed  hanrest-field,  where  three- 
score years 
Have  sown  in  sorrow  and  have  reaped  in 

anguish? 
To  me,  the  artisan,  to  whom  all  women 
Have  been  as  if  the^  were  not,  or  at  most 
A  sudden  rush  of  pigeons  in  the  air» 
A  flutter  of  wings,  a  sound,  and  then  a 

silence  ? 
I  am  too  old  for  love  ;  I  am  too  old 
To  flatter  and  delude  myself  with  visions 
Of   never-ending     friendship    with    fair 

women, 
Imaginations,  fantasies,  illnsions. 
In  which  the  thing,  that  ou>not  be  take 

shape. 
And  seem  to  be,  and  for  the  moment  are. 

Convent  beUt  ring. 
Distant  and  near  and  low  and  loud  the 

bells, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan, 
Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airy  towers. 
Discordant  as  the  brotherhoods  themselves 
In  their  dim  cloisters.    The  descending 

sun 
Seems  to  caress  the  city  that  he  loves. 
And  crowns  it  with  the  aoreole  of  a  saint. 
I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  awhile. 


n 


SAN   SILVESTRO 

A  Chapei  in  the  Church  qf  San  SUvutro  on 
ManU  Cavallo, 

ViTTOBiA  CoLOMVA,  Claudio  Tolommki,  and 

others. 

TTTTOBIA. 

Here  let  ns  rest  awhile,  until  the  crowd 
Has  left  the  church.    I  have  already  sent 
I  For  Michael  Angelo  to  join  us  here. 
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MESSRS  GliAUDIO. 

After  Fra  Bernardino's  wise  discourse 
On  the  Pauline  Epistles,  certainly 
Some  words  of  Michael  Angelo  on  Art 
Were  not  amiss,  to  bring  us  back  to  earth. 

MICHAKL  ANOELO,  at  the  doOT, 

How  like  a  Saint  or  Groddess  she  appears  I 
Diana  or  Madonna,  which  I  know  not, 
In  attitude  and  aspect  formed  to  be 
At  once  the  artist's  worship  and  despair  1 

YITTORIA. 

Welcome,  Maestro.  We  were  waiting  for 
you. 

MICHAEL  AlfOELO. 

I  met  your  messenger  upon  the  way, 
And  hastened  hither. 

YITTORIA. 

It  is  kind  of  you 
To  come  to  us,  who  linger  here  like  gossips 
Wasting  the  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 
These  are  all  friends  of  mine  and  friends 
of  yours. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

If  friends  of  yours,  then  are  they  friends  of 
mine. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen.  But  when  I  en- 
tered 

I  saw  but  the  Marchesa. 

VITTOBIA. 

Take  this  seat 
Between  me  and  Ser  Claudio  Tolommei, 
Who  still  maintains  that  our  Italian  tongue 
Should  be  called  Tuscan.    But  for  that 

offence 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Eccellenza  — 

YITTORIA. 

Ser  Claudio  has  banished  Eccellenza 

And  all  such  titles  from  the  Tuscan  tongue. 

MESSKR  CLAUDIO. 

'T  is  the  abuse  of  them,  and  not  the  use, 
I  deprecate. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

The  use  or  the  abuse. 
It  matters  not.    Let  them  all  go  together. 


As  empty  phrases  and  friTolitiea, 

And  common  as  gold-lace  upon  the  eolkr 

Of  an  obsequious  laokey. 

YITTORIA. 

That  may  ba. 
But  something  of  politeness  would  go  iHth 

them  ; 
We  should  lose  something  off  tbe  atetaly 

manners 
Of  the  old  school. 

ME88KB  CLAUDIO. 

Undoubtedly. 

YITTORLl. 

ButOil 

Is    not    what    occupies   my  thougliti  it 

present, 
Nor  why  I  sent  for  you,  Messer  Miirhirlt 
It  was  to  counsel  me.    His  HoUneai 
Has  granted  me  permissioDy  lonff  denied^ 
To  build  a  convent  in  this  neighboriioodt 
Where  the  old  tower  is  standing, 

whose  top 
Nero  looked  down  upon  the  bnming  eilj. 

MICHAEL  AKGKLO. 

It  is  an  inspiration  1 


YITTORIA. 

I  am  doobtfol 
How  I  shall  build;  how  largo  to 

convent, 
And  which  way  fronting. 


BMlnai 


MICHAEL  AKGELO. 

Ah,  to  build,  to  buld  I 
That  is  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arti. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  but  imagM, 
Are    merely    shadows    oast    by    ontwmid 

things 
On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  tbemselTM 
No  separate  existence.     Arehitectnie, 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  tliem 
As  substance  shadow.     Long,  long  yean 

ago. 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  BaUis  of 

Titus, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  LaoooOn 
Rise  from  its  grave  of  eentoriea*  like  a 

ghost 
Writhing  in  pain  ;  and  as  it  tore  awmy 
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The   knotted   serpents   from    its   limbs,  I 

heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  cnr  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted   lips.     And  still  I 

marvel 
At    the    three   Rhodian  artists,  by  whose 

hands 
This  miracle  was  wrought.     Yet  he  beholds 
Far  nobler  works  who  looks  upon  the  ruins 
Of  temples  in  the  Forum  here  in  Rome. 
If  God  should  g^ve  me  power  in  my  old 

age 
To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as j^rand 
As  those  were    in    their   glory,    i  should 

count 
My  age  more  excellent  than  youth  itself, 
And  ail  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 
As  only  vanity. 

vrrrORiA. 

I  understand  you. 
Art  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  be  used 
Unto  His  glory.     That  in  art  is  highest 
Which  aims  at  this.     When  St.  Hilarion 

blessed 
The  horses  of  Italicus,  they  won 
The  race  at  Gaza,  for  his  benediction 
Overpowered  all    mag^c  ;  and  the  people 

shouted 
That  Christ  had    conquered  Mamas.     So 

that  art 
Which  bears  the  consecration  and  the  seal 
Of  holiness  upon  it  will  prevail 
Over  all   others.     Those    few    words    of 

yours 
Inspire  me  with  new  confidence  to  build. 
Wliat  think  you  ?    The  old   walls  might 

serve,  perhaps, 
Some  purpose  still.     The  tower  can  hold 

the  bells. 

MICHAXL  ANOKLO. 

If  strong  enough. 

VITTORIA. 

If  not,  it  can  be  strengthened. 

MiCHAXL  ANOBLO. 

I  see  no  bar  nor  drawback  to  this  building. 
And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall  please 

you, 
We  may  together  view  the  site. 

VITTORIA. 

I  thank  you. 
I  did  not  venture  to  request  so  much. 


MICHAXL  ANOKLO. 

Let  OS  now  go  to  the  old  walls  yon  spake 

of, 
Vossignoria  — 

▼ITTORIA. 

What,  again.  Maestro  ? 

XICHASL  ANOKLO. 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Claudio,  if  once  more 
I  use  the  ancient  courtesies  of  speech. 
I  am  too  old  to  change. 


Ill 


CARDINAL   IPPOLITO 

ScKXTK  I.  —  A  riddy  famithed   apartment  in 
the  Palace  af  Cabdinal  Ippolito.    Night. 

Jaoopo  Nabdi,  an  old  man,  alone, 

KABDL 

I  am  bewildered.    These  Numidian  slaves. 

In  strange  attire  ;  these  endless  antecham- 
bers ; 

This  lighted  hall,  with  all  its  golden  splen- 
dors. 

Pictures,  and  statues  1  Can  this  be  the 
dwelling 

Of  a  disciple  of  that  lowly  Man 

Who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ?  These 
statues 

Are  not  of  Saints  ;  nor  is  this  a  Madonna, 

This  lovely  face,  that  with  such  tender 
eyes 

Looks  down  upon  me  from  the  painted  can- 
vas. 

My  heart  begins  to  fail  me.  What  can 
he 

Who  lives  in  boundless  luxury  at  Rome 

Care  for  the  imperilled  liberties  of  Flor- 
ence, 

Her  people,  her  Republic  ?     Ah,  the  rich 

Feel  not  the  pang,  of  baniolunent.  AU 
doors 

Are  open  to  them,  and  all  hands  extended. 

The  poor  alone  are  outcasts  ;  they  who 
risked 

All  they  possessed  for  liberty,  and  lost ; 

And  wander  through  the  world  without  a 
friend. 

Sick,  comfortless,  distressed,  nnknown,  un- 
cared  for. 
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Scene  n.  —  Jaoojpo  Nakdi  ;  Cardinal  Ippo- 
UTO,  in  Sj}ani*h  cloak  and  slouched  kat. 


IPPOLITO. 


I  pra^  you  pardon  me  if  I  have  kept  you 
Waiting  so  long  alone. 


NABDI. 


The  Cardinal. 


I  wait  to  see 


And  yon? 


IPPOUTO. 

I  am  the  Cardinal ; 


NABDI. 

Jacopo  Nardi. 


IPPOLITO. 

You  are  welcome. 
I  was  expecting  you.    Philippo  Strozzi 
Had  told  me  of  your  coming. 

NARDI. 

Twas  his  son 
That  brought  me  to  your  door. 

IPPOLITO. 

Pray  you,  be  seated. 
You  seem  astonished  at  the  garb  I  wear. 
Rut  at  my  time  of  life,  and  with  my  habits, 
The  petticoats  of  a  Cardinal  would  be  — 
Troublesome ;    I  could  neither   ride    nor 

walk, 
Nor  do  a  thousand  things,  if  I  were  dressed 
Like  an  old  dowager.    It  were   putting 

wine 
Youn^  as  the  young  Astyanax  into  goblets 
As  old  as  Priam. 

NABDI. 

Oh,  your  Eminence 
Knows  best  what  you  should  wear. 

IPPOLITO. 

Dear  Messer  Nardi, 
You  are  no  stranger  to  me.     I  have  read 
Your  excellent  translation  of  the  books 
Of  Titus  Livius,  the  historian 
( )f  Rome,  and  model  of  all  historians 
That  shall  come  after  him.    It  does  you 

honor  ; 
But  greater  honor  still  the  love  you  bear 
To  Florence,  our  dear  country,  and  whose 

annals 
I  hope  your  hand   will   write,   in  happier 

days 
Than  we  now  see. 


NABDI. 

Your  Fiminenoe  will  pudoi 
The  lateness  of  the  hour. 

IPPOLITO. 

The  houn  I  eonnt  Mt 
As  a  sun-dial ;  but  am  like  a  oloekp 
That  tells  the  time  as  well  by  nislit  u  day. 
So,  no  excuse.    I  know  what  bn^fi  jn 

here. 
You  come  to  speak  of  Florence. 


NABDI. 


IPPOLITO. 


And  her 


The  duke,  my  cousin,  the  black , 

Whose  mother  was  a  Moorish  alaTS^  flat 

fed 
The  sheep  upon  Lorenzo's  farm,  still  lif« 
And  reigns. 


NABDI. 


Alas,  that  such  a 
Should  fall  on  such  a  city  I 


IPPOLITO. 

WhenhediMb 
The  Wild  Boar  in  the  gardens  of  LonoB^ 

The  beast  obscene,  should  be  the  monnmHk 

Of  this  bad  man. 

NABDL 

He  walks  the  streeta  at  nighl 
With  reyellers,  insulting  honeet  men. 
No  house  is  sacred  from  his  lusta.    !EW 

convents 
Are  turned  by  him  to  brothels^  and  tti 

honor 
Of  woman  and  all  ancient  piooa  cmtoiH 
Are  quite  forgotten  now.    The  ofljeei 
Of  the  Priori  and  Gonf alonieri 
Have  been  abolished.    All  the  magistiatM 
Are  now  his  creatures.    Liberty  is  Seed. 
The  very  memory  of  all  honest  living 
Is  wiped  away,  and  even  oar  Tuscan  toBgee 
Corrupted  to  a  Lombard  dialeot. 

IPPOLITO. 

And,  worst  of  all,  his  impiona  hand  Itf 

broken 
The  Martinella,  —  our  great  battle  bdl. 
That,  sounding  through  three  oentttriBiy  hti 

led 
The  Florentines  to  victory, — leat  its 
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Should  waken  in  their  soul  some  memory 
Of  far-off  times  of  glory. 

NABDI. 

What  a  change 
Ten  little  years  have  made  !     We  all  re- 
member 
Those  better  days,  when  Niccolk  Capponi, 
The  Gonfaloniere,  from  the  windows 
Of  the  Old  Palace,  with  the  blast  of  tmro- 

pets, 
Proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  that  Christ 
Was  chosen  King  of  Florence  ;  and  already 
Christ  is  dethroned,  and  slain  ;  and  in  his 

stead 
Reig^  Lucifer  !     Alas,  alas,  for  Florence  ! 

IPPOLITO. 

Lilies  with  lilies,  said  Savonarola  ; 
Florence  and  France  !    But  I  say  Florence 

only, 
Or  only  with  the  Emperor's  hand  to  help  as 
In  sweeping  out  the  rubbish. 

NARDI. 

Little  hope 
Of  help  is  there  from  him.      He  has  be- 
trothed 
His  daughter  Margaret  to  this  shameless 

Duke. 
What  hope  have  we  from  such  an  Em- 
peror ? 

IPPOIJTO. 

Baccio  Valori  and  Philippe  Strozzi, 

Once  the  Duke's  friends  and  intimates,  are 

with  us, 
And  Cardinals  Salvati  and  Ridolfi. 
We  shall  soon  see,  then,  as  Valori  says. 
Whether  the  Duke  can  best  spare  honest 

men. 
Or  honest  men  the  Duke. 

VARDI. 

We  have  determined 
To  send  ambassadors  to  Spain,  and  lay 
Our  griefs  before  the  Emperor,  though  I 

fear 
More  than  I  hope. 

IPPOIJTO. 

The  Emperor  is  hosy 
With  this  new  war  against  the  Algerines, 
And  has  no  time  to  listen  to  complaints 
From  our  ambassadors ;    nor  will  I  trust 
them, 


Bnt  go  myself.     All  is  in  readiness 
For  my  departore,  and  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  eo  down  to  Itri,  where  I  meet 
Dante  oa  Castiglione  and  some  others. 
Republicans  and  fugitives  from  Florence, 
And  then  take  ship  at  Gafita,  and  go 
To  join  the  Emperor  in  his  new  crosade 
Against  the  Tnrk.      I  shall    have    time 

enough 
And  opportunity  to  plead  our  cause. 

TSABJDL,  rising. 

It  is  an  inspiration,  and  I  hail  it 

As  of  good  omen.     May  the  power  that 

sends  it 
Bless  our  beloved  country,  and  restore 
Its  banished  citizens.    The  soul  of  Florenoe 
Is  now  outside  its  gates.    What  lies  within 
Is  but  a  corpse,  corrupted  and  corrupting. 
Heaven  help  us  alL      I  will    not   tarry 

longer. 
For  yon  have  need  of  rest.    Grood-night. 


IFPOUTO. 


Good-night  I 


Scxm  in.  —  Cabdut  AL  Ippoiito  ;   Fra  Ss- 
BASTIAKO;  Twlnsk  aitendanti. 

IPPOUTO. 

Fra  Bastiano,  how  your  portly  presence 
Contrasts  with  that  of  the  spare  Florentine 
Who  has  just  left  me  1 

FBA  SXBASTLUrO. 

As  we  passed  each  other, 
I  saw  that  he  was  weeping. 


IFPOUTO. 


Poor  old  man  I 


Who  is  he  ? 


WBA  BEBAgTlAJSO, 


IPPOLITO. 

Jaeopo  NardL    A  brave  soul ; 
One  of  the  Fuomsoiti,  and  the  best 
And  noblest  of  them  all ;  bnt  he  has  made 

me 
Sad  with  hb  sadness.    As  I  look  on  yon 
M^  heart  ^rows  lighter.    I  behold  a  man 
Who  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  M>art 
From  all  the  rude  collisions  of  our  lif  e. 
In  a  calm  atmosphere. 

FBA  nuiAaTiA2ro. 

Your  Kminencwi 
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Is  surely  jesting.    If  you  knew  the  life 
Of  artists  as  I  know  it,  you  might  think 
Far  otherwise. 

IPPOUTO. 

But  wherefore  should  I  jest  ? 
The  world  of  art  is  an  ideal  world,  — 
The  world  I  love,  and  that  I  fain  would 

live  in  ; 
So  speak  to  me  of  artists  and  of  art. 
Of  all  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians 
That  now  illustrate  Rome. 

FBA  SEBASnANO. 

Of  the  musicians, 
I  know  but  Goudimel,  the  brave  maestro 
And  chapel-master  of  his  Holiness, 
Who  trams  the  Papal  choir. 

IPPOLTTO. 

In  church,  this  morning, 
I  listened  to  a  mass  of  Groudimel, 
Divinely  chanted.     In  the  Incamatus, 
In  lieu  of  Latin  words,  the  tenor  sane 
With  infinite  tenderness,  in  plain  Italian, 
A  Neapolitan  love-song. 

FRA  BEBASTIAlfO. 

You  amaze  me. 
Was  it  a  wanton  song  ? 

IPPOLITO. 

Not  a  divine  one. 
I  am  not  over-scrupulous,  as  you  know. 
In  word  or  deed,  yet  such  a  song  as  that. 
Snug  by  the  tenor  of  the  Papal  choir. 
And  in  a  Papal  mass,  seemed  out  of  place  ; 
There  's  something  wrong  in  it. 

FBA  SEBASTIANO. 

There 's  something  wrong 
In  everything.    We  cannot  make  the  world 
Go  right.    'T  is  not  my  business  to  reform 
The  Papal  choir. 

IPPOUTO. 

Nor  mine,  thank  Heaven  I 
Then  tell  me  of  the  artists. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

Naming  one 
I  name  them  all  ;  for  there  is  only  one  : 
His  name  is  Messer  Michael  Angelo. 
All  art  and  artists  of  the  present  day 
Centre  in  him. 


IPPOUTO. 

You  count  yourself  aa  iwlhiiig  f 

FRA  SEBAniAirO. 

Or  less  than  nothing,  since  I  am  at  bait 
Only  a  portrait^painter ;  one  who  drawi 
With  greater  or  less  skUl,  as  best  he  may, 
The  features  of  a  face. 

IPPOUTO. 

And  yoa  hara  lad 

The  honor,  nay,  the  glory,  of  portzayiac 
Julia  Gronzaga  I    Do  yoa  count  as  nothing 
A  privilege  like  that  ?    See  there  the  po^ 

trait 
Rebuking  you  with  its  divine  ezpreaaioiL 
Are  you  not  penitent  ?    He  whoae  sldlfal 

hand 
Painted  that  lovely  picture  has  not  right 
To  vilipend  the  art  of  portrait-paintiiig. 
But  what  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

FRA  BSBASTIAVO. 

Bat  lately 

Strolling  together  down  the  crowded  Cono^ 
We  stopped,  well  pleased,  to  see  your  Em- 
inence 
Pass  on  an  Arab  steed,  a  noble  oreatora, 
Which  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  a  loTar 
Of  all  things  beautuul,  and  espeoiallj 
When    they  are    Arab  horses,  mueh  ad* 

mired. 
And  could  not  praise  enough. 

IPPOUTO,  to  an  attendant, 

Hassan,  to-monow, 
W^hen  I  am  gone,  but  not  till  I  am  gooe^— 
Be  careful  about  that,  —  take  Barbavoasa 
To  Messer  Michael  Angelo  the  sculptoa^ 
AVho  lives  there  at  Macello  dei  Corri, 
Near  to  the  Capitol ;  and  take  besidea 
Some  ten  mule-loads  of   provender,  aad 

say 
Your   master  sends  them   to  him    as    a 

present. 

FRA  SEBASTIAKO. 

A  princely  gift.    Though  Michael  Angelo 
Refuses  presents  from  his  Holiness, 
Yours  he  will  not  refuse. 

IPPOUTO. 

Yoa  think  him  IDto 
Thymoetes,  who  received  the  wooden  horse 
Into  the  walls  of  Troy.     That  book  of 

VirgU 
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Have  I  translated  in  Italian  verse, 

And  shall,  some  day,  when  we  have  leisure 
for  it, 

Be  pleased  to  read  you.  When  I  speak  of 
Troy 

I  am  reminded  of  another  town 

And  of  a  lovelier  Helen,  our  dear  Coun- 
tess 

Julia  Gonzaga.     Tou  remember,  surely, 

The  adventure  with  the  corsair  Barbarossa, 

And  all  that  followed  ? 

FRA  8KBA8TIANO. 

A  most  strange  adventure  ; 
A  tale  as  marvellous  and  full  of  wonder 
As  any  in  Boccaccio  or  Saochetti ; 
Almost  incredible  I 

IPPOLITO. 

Were  I  a  painter 
I  should   not    want   a  better  theme  than 

that : 
The  lovelv  lady  fleeing  through  the  night 
In  wild  disorder  ;  and  the  brigands'  camp 
With  the  red   fire-light  on  Uieir  swarthy 

faces. 
Could  you  not  paint  it  for  me  ? 


PRA  SEBASTIANO. 


It  is  not  in  my  line. 


No,  not  L 


IPPOLITO. 

Then  you  shall  paint 
The  portrait  of  the  corsair,  when  we  bring 

him 
A  prisoner  chained  to  Naples  ;  for  I  feel 
Something  like  admiration  for  a  man 
Who  dared  this  strange  adventure. 


FBA  BXBASTIANO. 


But  catch  the  corsair  first. 


I  wiU  do  it. 


IPPOLITO. 

You  may  begin 
To-morrow  with  the  sword.     Hassan,  come 

hither  ; 
Bring  me  the  Turkish  scimitar  that  hangs 
lUineath    the    picture    yonder.      Now   un- 
sheathe it 
'T  is  a  Damascus  blade  ;  you  see  the  in- 
scription 
In  Arabic  :    La  Allah  I  ilia  AUahl^ 
There  is  no  God  but  God. 


FRA  BBBABTIANO. 

How  beautiful 
In  fashion  and  in  finish  I    It  is  perfect 
The  Arsenal  of  Venice  cannot  boast 
A  finer  sword. 

IPPOUTO. 

You  like  it  ?    It  is  yours. 

FRA  BBBASTIAKO. 

Yon  do  not  mean  it. 

IPPOLITO. 

I  am  not  a  Spaniard, 
To  say  that  it  is  yours  and  not  to  mean  it 
I  have  at  Itri  a  whole  armory 
Full  of  such  weapons.  When  you  paint  the 

portrait 
Of  Baroarossa,  it  will  be  of  use. 
You  have  not  been  rewarded  as  you  should 

oe 
For  painting  the  Gonzaga.     Throw  this 

bauble 
Into  the  scale,  and  make  the  balance  equaL 
Till  then  suspend  it  in  your  studio  ; 
You  artists  like  such  trifles. 

FRA  SKRASTIAjrO. 

I  will  keep  it 
In  memory  of  the  donor.    Many  thanks. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra  Bastian,  I  am  growing  tired  of  Borne, 
The  old   dead  city,    wiUi   the  old  dead 

people  ; 
Priests  everywhere,  like  shadojrs  on  a  wall. 
And  morning,  n<>on.  and  night  the  oeaM- 

less  sound 
Of  convent  bells.    I  must  be  gone  from 

here  ; 
Though  Ovid  somewhere  says  that  Rome  is 

worthy 
To  be  the  dwellinr-plaoe  of  all  the  Grods, 
I  must  be  gone  from  here.    To-morrow 

morning 
I  start  for  Itri,  and  go  thence  by  sea 
To  join  the  Emperor,  who  is  making  war 
Upon  the  Aleennes  ;  perhaps  to  sink 
Som.  Turkii  gmlkys.  «id  bring  bMk  ia 

chains 
The  famous  corsair.    Thus  would  I  avenge 
The  beaatifttl  Gonsaga. 

FRA  SBBASTIAXO. 

An  achievement 
Worthy  of  Charlemagne^  or  of  Orlando. 
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Berni  and  Ariosto  both  shall  add 

A  canto  to  their  poems,  and  describe  you 

As  Furioso  and  Innamorato. 

Now  I  most  say  g^ood-night. 

EPPOUTO. 

You  must  not  go  ; 
First  you  shall  sup  with  me.  My  seneschal, 
Giovan    Andrea    dal    Borgo    a    San    Se- 

polcro,  — 
I  like  to  give  the  whole  sonorous  name, 
It  sounds  so  like  a  verse  of  the  .£neid,  — 
Has  brought  me  eels  fresh  from  the  Lake 

of  Fondi, 
And    Lucrine    oysters    cradled    in    their 

shells  ; 
These,  with  red  Fondi  wine,  the  Cecuban 
That  Horace  speaks  of,  under  a  hundred 

keys 
Kept  safe,  until  the  heir  of  Posthumus 
Shall  stain  the  pavement  with  it,  make  a 

feast 
Fit  for  LucuUus,  or  Fra  Bastian  even  ; 
So  we  will  go  to  supper,  and  be  merry. 

FBA  SEBASTIANO. 

Beware  I    Remember  that  Bolsena's  eels 
And  Vemage  wine  once  killed  a  Pope  of 
Rome  I 

IPPOLITO. 

rr  was  a  French  Pope  ;  and  then  so  long 

ago; 
Who  knows?  —  perhaps  the  story  is  not 
true. 


IV 


BORGO  DELLE  VERGINE  AT  NAPLES 

Boom  in  the  Palace  o/Jviaa  Gokzaoa.    Night. 
Julia  Gk>NZAaA,  Giovamni  Valdkhso. 


Do  not  go  yet. 


JUUA. 


VAIiDSSSO. 

The  night  is  far  advanced  ; 
I  fear  to  stav  too  late,  and  weary  you 
With  these  discussions. 

JULIA. 

I  have  much  to  sav. 

I  speak  to  you,  Yaldesso,  with  that  frank- 
ness 

Which  is  the  g^reatest  privilege  of  friend- 
ship,— 


Speak  as  I  hardly  woald  lo   my  eomSm 

sor. 
Such  18  my  oonfidenoe  in  ycm* 


VALDB8S0. 


If  loyalty  to  friendship  be  a  elaim 
Upon  your  confidence,  then  I  maj  oUh 


it 


JULIA. 


Then  sit  again,  and  listen  unto  i]iiii||s 
That  nearer  are  to  me  than  life  itM&. 


yAIJ>BB80. 

In  all  things  I  am  happy  to  obej  yoo. 
And  happiest  then  when  yon  ooouihumI  ■• 
most. 

JULIA. 

Laying  aside  all  useless  rlietorie» 
That  IS  superfluous  between  ns  two^ 
I  come  at  once  unto  the  pointy  nad  iaj. 
You  know  my  outward  life,  mj  lank  sni 

fortune  ; 
Countess  of  Fondi,  Duchess  of  Trajstte^ 
A  widow  rich  and  flattered,  for  wbota  ba 
In  marriage  princes  ask,  and  ask  it  onlj 
To  be  rejected.    All  the  world  eaa  cAar 
Lies  at  my  feet.    If  I  remind  jroa  of  it 
It  is  not  in  the  way  of  idle  boastings 
But  only  to  the  better  understanding 
Of  what  comes  after. 

YALDXSSO. 

God  hath  giTen  joo  ako 

Beauty  and  intellect ;  and  the  signal 
To  lead  a  spotless  life  amid 
That  others  yield  to. 

JULIA. 

But  the  inwazd  Bibb — 
That  you  know  not ;  'tis  known  bntto  a^ 

self. 
And  is  to  me  a  mystery  and  a  pain  : 
A  soul  disquieted  and  ill  at  ease, 
A  mind  perplexed  with  doabts  and 

hensions, 

A  heart  dissatisfied  with  all  aroiind  bm» 
And   with   myself,  so   that  somatinMa  I 

weep. 
Discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the 


YALD 

Whene'er  we  cross  a  river  at  a  fbcd. 
If  we  would  pass  in  saf ety,  we  ntuist 
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Our  eyes  fixed  steadfast  ou  the  shore  b^ 

yond, 
For  if  we  cast  them  on  the  flowing  stream, 
The  head  swims  with  it ;   so  if  we  would 

cross 
The  runnin?  flood  of  things  here  in  the 

world, 
Our  souls  must  not  look  down,  but  fix  their 

sight 
On  the  firm  land  beyond. 

JUUA. 

I  comprehend  yoo. 
You  think  I  am  too  worldly  ;  that  my  head 
Swims  with  the  giddying  whirl  of  life  about 

me. 
Is  that  your  meaning  ? 

VAIiDBSSO. 

Yes ;  your  meditations 
Are  more  of  this  world  and  its  vanities 
Than  of  the  world  to  come. 


JUUA. 


I  am  confused. 


Between  the  two 


VALDBSSO. 


Yet  have  I  seen  you  listen 
Enraptured  when  Fra  Bernardino  preached 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  charity. 

JULIA. 

I  listen, 
Rut  only  as  to  music  without  meaning. 
It  raoTes  me  for  the  moment,  and  I  think 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  a  saint, 
As  dear  Vittoria  is  ;  but  I  am  weak 
And  wayvrard,  and  I  soon  fall  back  ag^ain 
To  my  old  ways,  so  very  easily. 
There   are   too   many  week-days   for  one 
Sunday. 

Then  take  the  Sunday  with  you  through 

the  week, 
And  sweeten  with  it  all  the  other  days. 

JULIA. 

In  part  I  do  so  ;  for  to  put  a  stop 

To  idle  tongues,  what  men   might  say  of 

me 
If  I  lived  all  alone  here  in  my  palace, 
And  not  from  a  vocation  that  I  feel 
For  tho  monastic  life,  I  now  am  living 
With  Sister  Caterina  at  the  convent 
Of  Santa  Chiara,  and  I  come  here  only 


On  certain  days,  for  my  affairs,  or  visits 

Of  ceremony,  or  to  be  with  friends. 

For  I  confess,  to  live  among  my  friends 

Is  Paradise  to  me  ;  my  Purntorj 

Is  living  among  people  I  diuike. 

And  so  1  pass  my  life  in  these  two  worlda, 

This  palace  and  the  convent 

VAIiDXflSO. 

It  was  then 
The  fear  of  man,  and  not  the  love  of  Grod, 
That  led  you  to  this  step.     Why  will  you 

not 
Renounce  the  world,  and  give  your  heart 

toGod,^ 

JULIA. 

If  Grod  SO  commands  it. 
Wherefore  hath  He  not  made  me  capable 
Of  doing  for  Him  what  I  wish  to  do 
As  easily  as  I  could  offer  Him 
This  jewel  from  my  hand,  this  gown  I 

wear. 
Or  anght  else  that  is  mine  ? 

VALDBSSO. 

The  hindrance  list 
In  that  original  sin,  by  which  all  felL 

JULIA. 

Ah  me,  I  cannot  bring  my  troubled  mind 
To  wish  well  to  that  Adam,  our  first  parent^ 
Who  by  his  sin  lost  Paradise  for  os, 
And  brought  such  ills  upon  us. 

VALDBSSO. 

We  oorselTes, 
When  we  commit  a  sin,  lose  Paradise, 
As  much  as  he  did.    Let  ns  think  of  tluSy 
And  how  we  may  regain  it. 

JULIA. 

Teach  me,  thco; 
To  harmonise  the  discord  of  my  life. 
And  stop  the  painful  jangle  of  these 


TALDBSSO. 

That  is  a  task  impossible,  until 

You  tune  your  heart-strings  to  a  higher  key 

Than  earthly  melodies. 

JX7LIA. 

How  shall  I  do  it  ? 
Point  out  to  me  the  way  of  this  perfection. 


1  For  MNM  OMZplaiBM  TMlOa,  tiM 

MtiBOoautoU;  apparMillytlM 


WMDOt 
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And  I  will  follow  yon  ;  for  you  have  made 
My  soul  enamored  with  it,  and  I  cannot 
Rest  satisfied  until  I  find  it  out. 
But  lead  me  privately,  so  that  the  world 
Hear  not  my  steps  ;  I  would  not  give  occa- 
sion 
For  talk  among  the  people. 

yAIJ>E880. 

Now  at  last 
I  understand  you  fully.     Then,  what  need 
Is  there  for  us  to  beat  about  the  bush  ? 
I  know  what  you  desire  of  me. 

JULIA. 

AVhat  rudeness  ! 
If  you  already  know  it,  why  not  tell  me  ? 

VALDESSO. 

Because  I  rather  wait  for  you  to  ask  it 
With  your  own  lips. 

JULIA. 

Do  me  the  kindness,  then. 
To  speak   without   reserve  ;  and  with  all 

frankness, 
If  you  divine  the  truth,  will  I  confess  it 


I  am  content. 


VALDESSO. 


JUUA. 

Then  speak. 

VALDESSO. 

Tou  would  be  free 
From  the  vexatious  thoughts  that  come  and 

Through  your  imagination,  and  would  have 
me 

Point  out  some  royal  road  and  lady-like 

Which  you  may  walk  in,  and  not  wound 
your  feet. 

Tou  would  attain  to  the  divine  perfection, 

And  yet  not  turn  your  back  upon  the 
world  ; 

You  would  possess  humility  within. 

But  not  reveal  it  in  your  outward  actions  ; 

You  would  have  patience,  but  without  the 
rude 

Occasions  that  require  its  exercise  ; 

You  would  despise  the  world,  but  in  such 
fashion 

The  world  should  not  despise  you  in  return  ; 

Would  clothe  the  soul  with  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces, 

Yet  not  des|>oil  the  body  of  its  gauds  ; 


Would  feed  the  soul  with  ipiritaal  food^ 
Yet  not  deprive  the  body  or  its  feaaU ; 
Would  seem  angelic  in  tbe  n^t  of  Gcidy 
Yet  not  too  saint-like  in  the  eves  of 
In  short,  would  lead  a  holy  Cmistii 
In  such  a  way  that  even  yonr  neavM 
Would  not  detect  therein  one  cireni 
To  show  a  change  from  what  it  was  befoni 
Have  I  divined  your  secret  ? 

JUUA. 

Yoa  have  diava 

The  portrait  of  my  inner  self  ma  tiulf 
As  the  most  skilful  painter  erer  '^mi^tmA 
A  human  face. 

TAIJ>E8§0. 

This  warrants  me  in  njiqg 
You  think  you  can  win  heaven  hj  ooMUfW" 

mise, 
And  not  by  verdict. 

JUIXA. 

You  have  often  told  at 

That  a  bad  compromise  was  better  erea 
Than  a  good  verdict. 

YALDXSSO. 

Yes,  in  snita  at  law ; 

Not  in  reli^on.  With  the  human  aool 
There  is  no  compromise.  By  faf'^*~  '*'- 
Can  man  be  justified. 

JULLA. 

Hush,  dear  ValdtHO ; 
That  is  a  heresy.    Do  not,  I  pray  yoa^ 
Proclaim  it  from  the  house-top,  hot  pieseiia 

it 
As  something  precious,    hidden    in  joar 

heart. 
As  I,  who  half  believe  and  tremble  at  it. 

VALDESSO. 

I  must  proclaim  the  truth. 

JULIA. 

EnthnaiartI 
Why  must  you  ?    You  imperil  both  jonr- 

self 
And  friends  by  your  imprudenoe.     Kay, 

be  patient. 
You  have  occasion  now  to  show  that  Tiitae 
Which  you  lay  stress  upon.    Let  as  retora 
To  our  lost  pathway.    Show  me  by  wiMt 

steps 
I  shall  waJJc  in  it. 

[Convent  fteUt  an  Aesrrf. 
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VALDBSSO. 

Hark  I  the  convent  bells 

Are  ringing  ;  it  is  midnight ;  I  most  leave 
you. 

And  yet  I  linger.  Pardon  me,  dear  Coun- 
tess, 

Since  you  to-night  have  made  me  your  con- 
fessor, 

If  I  so  far  may  venture,  I  will  warn  you 

Upon  one  point. 

JULIA. 

What  is  it  ?    Speak,  I  pray  you, 
For  I  have  no  concealments  in  my  conduct ; 
All  is  as  open  as  the  light  of  day. 
What  is  it  you  would  warn  me  of? 


Your  friendship 


VALDESSO. 

With  Cardinal  Ippolito. 

JULIA. 

What  is  there 
To  cause  suspicion  or  alarm  in  that. 
More  than  in  friendships  that  I  entertain 
With  you  and  others?     I  ne'er  sat  with 

him 
Alone  at  night,  as  I  am  sitting  now 
With  you,  Valdesso. 

VALDK88O. 

Pardon  me  ;  the  portrait 
That  Fra  Bastiano  painted  was  for  him. 
Is  that  quite  prudent  ? 

JULIA. 

That  is  the  same  question 
Vittoria  put  to  me,  when  I  last  saw  her. 
I  make  you  the  same  answer.     That  was 

not 
A  pledge  of  love,  but  of  pure  gratitude. 
Recall  the  adventure  of  that  dreadful  night 
When  Barbarossa  with  two  thousand  Moors 
Landed  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness 
Attacked  my  castle.     Then,  without  delay, 
The  Cardinal  came   hurrying  down  from 

Rome 
To  rescue  and  protect  me.     Was  it  wrong 
That  in  an  hour  like  that  I  did  not  weigh 
Too  nicely  this  or  that,  but  g^nted  him 
A  boon  that  pleased  him,  and  that  flattered 
me  ? 

VALDK88O. 

Only  beware  lest,  in  disguise  of  friendship, 
Another  corsair,  worse  than  BarbaroMay 


Steal  in  and  seize  the  castle,  not  by  storm 
But  strategy.     And  now  I  take  my  leave. 

JUUA. 

Farewell ;  but  ere  you  go,  look  forth  and 

see 
How  night  hath  hushed  the  clamor  and  the 

stir 
Of  the  tumultuous  streets.     The  cloudless 

moon 
Roofs  the  whole  city  as  with  tiles  of  silver  ; 
The  dim,  mysterious  sea  in  silence  sleeps, 
And  straight  into  the  air  Vesuvius  lifts 
His  plume  of  smoke.     How  beautiful  it  is  I 

[Voices  in  the  street, 

OIOTAlf  AXDBBA. 

Poisoned  at  Itri. 

AKOTHZK  TOICX. 

Poisoned  ?    Who  is  poisoned  ? 

OIOTAK  ANDBBA. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito,  my  master. 
Call  it  malaria.    It  was  very  sudden. 

[Julia  f apoofis. 


VITTORIA  COLONNA 

A  room  in  the  Torre  Argentina, 
VrrTORiA  CoLOXKA  and  Julia  Gokzaoa. 

YITTOIUA. 

Come  to  mj  arms  and  to  my  heart  onoe 

more ; 
My  soul  goes  out  to  meet  joa  and  embrace 

you, 
For  we  are  of  the  sisterhood  of  sorrow. 
I  know  what  you  have  suffered. 


JULIA. 


Let  me  forget  it 


Name  it  not 


ymoRiA. 

I  will  say  no  more. 
Let  me  look  at  you.    What  a  joy  it  is 
To  see  your  face,  to  hear  your  voice  again  I 
You  bring  with  you   a  breath  as  of  the 

mom, 
A  memory  of  the  far-off  bappr  days 
When  we  were  yonng.     When  did  yon 


oome  from  Fondi  ? 


rang. 
'on£ 
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JULIA. 

I  have  not  been  at  Fondi  since  — 

VITTORIA. 

Ah  me  I 
Ton  need  not  speak  the  word  :  I  under- 
stand you. 

JULIA. 

I  came  from  Naples  by  the  lovely  valley, 
The  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

VITTOBIA. 

And  you  find  me 
But  just  returned  from  a  long  journey 

northward. 
I  have  been  staying  with  that  noble  woman, 
Rende  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

JX7LIA. 

Oh,  tell  me  of  the  Duchess.     I  have  heard 
Flaminio    speak    her    praises    with    such 

warmth 
That  I  am  eager  to  hear  more  of  her 
And  of  her  bnlliant  court. 

VITTOBIA. 

Ton  shall  hear  all. 
But  first  sit  down  and  listen  patiently 
While  I  confess  myself. 


JULIA. 


Have  you  committed  ? 


What  deadly  sin 


VITTORIA. 

Not  a  sin  ;  a  follv. 
I  chid  you  once  at  Ischia,  when  you  told 

me 
That  Brave  Fra  Bastian  was  to  paint  your 

portrait. 

JULIA. 

Well  I  remember  it. 

VITTORIA. 

Then  chide  me  now, 
For  I  confess    to   something    still    more 

strange. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  have  at  last  consented 
To  the  entreaties  and  the  supplications 
Of  Michael  Angelo  — 


VITTORIA. 

I  pray  you,  do  not  jest  with   me  1    Yob 

know. 
Or  you  should  know,  thai  neTvr  mioIi  a 

thought 
Entered  my  breast.    I  am  alreadj  manied. 
The  Marquis  of  Pescara  is  my  hasbaad. 
And  death  has  not  divorced  lu. 


pBzdon 


JULIA. 


To  marry  him  ? 


JULIA. 

Have  I  offended  you  ? 

YIITOBIA. 

No,  bat  have  hut 
Unto  my  buried  lord  I  give  myself^ 
Unto  my  friend  the  shadow  of  myself 
My  portrait.    It  is  not  from  vanitj. 
But  for  the  love  I  bear  him. 


JULIA. 

Izejoiee 
To  hear  these  words.    Oh,  this  wiU  be  a 

portrait 
Worthy  of  both  of  you !  lA 


VITTORIA. 

Hark  I  he  ie 

JULIA. 

And  shall  I  go  or  stay  ? 


VITTORIA. 

By  all  meani,  bIiij. 
The  drawing  will  be  better  for  joux  pret- 
ence ; 
You  will  enliven  me. 

JULIA. 

I  shall  not  apeak  ; 
The  presence  of  great  men  doth  tue  fron 

me 
All  power  of  speech.    I  only  gase  et  them 
In  silent  wonder,  as  if  they  were  godfli 
Or  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  plansL 
Enter  Michael  Avorlo. 

VITTORIA. 

Come  in. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

I  fear  my  visit  is  ill-timed ; 
I  interrupt  yon. 

VITTORIA. 

No  ;  this  is  a  friend 
Of  yours  as  well  as  mine,  —  the  Ledj  Julia, 
The  Duchess  of  Trajetto. 
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MICHAKL  ANOKLO  tO  JULIA. 

I  salute  you. 
'T  U  long  since  I  have  seen  your  face,  my 

lady  ; 
Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  having  seen  it, 
One  never  can  forget  it. 

JULLA. 

You  are  kind 
To  keep  me  in  your  memory. 


MICHASL  ANQELO. 


It  is 


The  privilege  of  age  to  speak  with  frank- 
ness. 
You  will  not  be  offended  when  I  sa: 
That  never  was  your  beauty  more 


divine. 


JUUA. 

When  Michael  Angelo  condescends  to  flat- 
ter 
Or  praise  me,  I  am  proud,  and  not  offended. 

VITTORIA. 

Now  this  is  gallantry  enough  for  one  ; 
Show  me  a  little. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO. 

Ah,  my  gracious  lady. 
You  know  I  have  not  words  to  speak  year 

praise. 
I  think  of  you  in  silence.     You  conceal 
Your  manifold  perfections  from  all  eyes. 
And  make  yourself  more  saint-like  day  by 

dav, 
And  day  by  day  men  worship  you  the  more. 
But  DOW  your  hour  of  martyrdom  has  oome. 
You  know  why  I  am  here. 

VITTORIA. 

Ah  ves,  I  know  it ; 
And  meet  my   fate   with   fortitude.     You 

find  me 
Surrounded  by  the  labors  of  your  hands  : 
The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 
The  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  Christ 
Upon  the  Cross,  beneath  which  you  have 

written 
Those  memorable  words  of  Alighieri, 
"  Men  have  forgotten  how  much  blood  it 

costs." 

MICHAEL  AMOELO. 

And  now  I  come  to  add  one  labor  more. 
If  you  will  call  that  labor  which  is  pleasure, 
And  only  pleasure. 


VITTORIA. 

How  shall  I  be  seated  ? 

MICHAKL  ANQELO,  openttig  ku  portfolio, 

Jnst  as  you  are.    The  light  fiJla  well  upon 
you. 

VITTORIA. 

I  am  ashamed  to  steal  the  time  from  von 
That  should  be  given  to  the  Sistine  Chi^l. 
How  does  that  work  go  on  ? 

MICHAEL  AKOELO,  drawing. 

But  tardily. 
Old  men  work  slowly.    Brain  and  hanid 

alike 
Are  dull  and  torpid.    To  die  young  is  best. 
And  not  to  be  remembered  as  old  men 
Tottering  about  in  their  deorepitode. 

VITTORIA. 

My  dear  Maestro  I  have  you,  then,  forgot- 
ten 
The  story  of  Sophocles  in  his  old  age  ? 

MICHAEL  AVOXLO. 

What  story  b  it  ? 

VITTORIA. 

When  his  sons  aeonaed  him, 
Before  the  Areopagus,  of  dotage. 
For  all  defence,  he  read  there  to  his  Jndgea 
The  Tragedv  of  (Edipus  Colonens,  — 
The  work  of  his  old  age. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

'T  is  an  illnaioii, 
A  fabulous  story,  that  will  lead  old  men 
Into  a  thousand  follies  and  eonoeits. 

VITTORLA. 

So  you  may  show  to  cavillers  your  painting 
Of  the    Lut  Judgment    in    the    Siitine 
Chapel. 

MICHAEL  AVOELO. 

Now  you  and  Lady  Julia  shall  resume 
The  conversation  that  I  interrupted. 

VITTORIA. 

It  was  of  no  great  import ;  nothing  more 
Nor  less  than  my  late  visit  to  Ferrara, 
And  what  I  saw  there  in  the  dooal  palaee. 
Will  it  not  interrupt  yon  ? 
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Not  the  least. 


VITTORIA. 


Well,  first,  then,  of  Duke  Ercole  :  a  man 
Cold  in  his  manners,  and  reserved  and  si- 
lent. 
And  yet  magnificent  in  all  his  ways  ; 
Not  hospitable  unto  new  ideas, 
But  from  state  policy,  and  certain  reasons 
Concerning  the  investiture  of  the  duchy, 
A  partisan  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
Intolerant  of  all  the  new  opinions. 

JULIA. 

I  should  not  like  the  Duke.     These  silent 

men, 
Who  only  look  and  listen,  are  like  wells 
That  have   no   water  in  them,  deep  and 

empty. 
How  could  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  France 
Wed  such  a  duke  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

The  men  that  women  marry. 
And  why  they  marry  them,  will  always  be 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  the  world. 

VITTORIA. 

And  then  the  Duchess,  —  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe her. 
Or  tell  tlie  merits  of  that  happy  nature 
Which  pleases  most  when  least  it  thinks  of 

pleasing  ? 
Not  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  form  and  fea- 
ture. 
Yet  with   an  inward   beauty,  that  shines 

tlirough 
Each  look  and  attitude  and  word  and  ges- 
ture ; 
A  kindly  grace  of  manner  and  behavior, 
A  something  in  her  presence  and  her  ways 
That  makes  lier  beautiful  beyond  the  reach 
Of  mere  external  beauty  ;  and  in  heart 
So  noble  and  devoted  to  the  truth. 
And  so  in  sympathy  with  all  who  strive 
After  the  higher  life. 

JULIA. 

She  draws  me  to  her 
As  much  as  her  Duke  Ercole  repels  me. 

VITTORIA. 

Then  the  devout  and  honorable  women 
That  grace  her  court,  and  make  it  good  to 
be  there  ; 


Franeesca  Buevronia,  the  trae-heartads 
Ltavinia  della  Rovere  and  the  OrBini, 
The  Magdalena  and  the  Chemlniia, 
And  Anne    de    Farthenai,  who    nigi  lo 

sweetly ; 
All  lovely  women,  full  of  noble  thougliti 
And  aspirations  after  noble  tiungs. 

JUUA. 

Boccaccio  would    have   enried    Toa  meh 

dames. 

YITTORIA. 

No  ;  his  Fiammettas  and  his  PhiknnenM 
Are  fitter  company  for  Ser  GioTanni ; 
I  fear  he  hardly  would  have  eompvelMBdBd 
The  women  that  I  speak  of. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

Yet  he  wrato 

The  story  of  Griseldis.    That  ia  eometliii^ 
To  set  down  in  his  favor. 

vrrroRiA. 

With  theM  hdies 
Was  a  young  girl,  Olympia  Morata, 
Daughter  of  Fulvio,  the  learned  acholar. 
Famous  in  all  the  universitiea  : 
A  marvellous  child,  who  at  the  spiiumtf- 

wheel, 
And  in  the  daily  round  of  household  eara^ 
Hath  learned  both  Greek  and  laUia ;  and 

is  now 


A  favorite  of  the  Duchess  and  eomi 

Of  Princess  Anne.    This  beaatifiu  joaag 


eompamoD 
itifiu  Yooa 

Sappho 
Sometimes  recited  to  us  Grecian  odee 
That  she  had  written,  with  a  Toioe 

sadness 
Tlirilled  and  o'ermastered  me,  and 

me  look 
Into  the  future  time,  and  ask  mjaelf 
Wlmt  destiny  will  be  hers. 

JUUA. 

A  sad  one.  rarely. 

Frost  kills  the  flowers  that  bloaaom  oofc  of 

season  ; 
And  these  precocious  intellects  portend 
A  life  of  sorrow  or  an  early  death. 

VITTOSIA. 

About  the  court  were  many  learned 
Chilian  Sinapius  from  beyond  the  Alpe, 
And  Celio  Curione,  and  ^a»«^Hi, 
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The  Duke's  physician ;  and  a  pale  yoong 

man, 
Charles  d'Espeville  of  Geneva,  whom  the 

Duchess 
Doth  much  delight  to  talk  with  and  to  read. 
For  he  hath  written  a  hook  of  Institutes 
The  Duchess  greatly  praises,  though  some 

call  it 
The  Koran  of  the  heretics. 

JUUA. 

And  what  poets 
Were  there  to  sing  you  madrigals,  and 

praise 
Olympia's  eyes  and  Cheruhina's  tresses  ? 

VITTORIA. 

None  ;  for  g^at  Ariosto  is  no  more. 
The  voice  that  filled  those  halls  with  mel- 
ody 
Has  long  been  hushed  in  death. 

JUUA. 

You  should  hare  made 
A  pilgrimage  unto  the  poet's  tomb, 
And  laid  a  wreath  upon  it,  for  the  words 
He  spake  of  you. 

VITTORIA. 

And  of  yourself  no  lets, 
And  of  our  master,  Michael  Angelo. 


Of  me? 


MICHAKL  ANQEIO. 


VTrroaxA. 


Have  you  forgotten  that  he  calls  yoo 
Michael,  less  man  than  angel,  and  divine  ? 
Yuu  are  ungrateful. 


MICHAEL  ANGRI/). 

A  mere  play  on  words. 
That  adjective  he  wanted  for  a  rhyme, 
To  match  with  Gian  Bellino  and  Urbino. 

VITTORIA. 

Bernardo  Tasso  is  no  longer  there, 
Nor  the  gay  troubadour  of  Gascony, 
Clement  Marot,  sumamed  by  flatterers 
The  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Poet  of  Princes, 
Who,    being  looked  upon  with  much  dis- 
favor 
By  the  Duke  Ercole,  has  fled  to  Venice. 


laCHAKL  AXOBLO. 

There  let  him  stay  with  Pietro  Aretino, 
The  Soourge  of  Princes,  also  called  Divine. 
The  title  is  so  common  in  our  mouths, 
That  even  the  Pifferari  of  Abmzzi, 
Who  play  their  bag-pipes  in  the  streets  of 

Rome 
At  the  Epiphany,  will  bear  it  soon. 
And  will  deserve  it  better  than  some  poets. 

YITTORIA. 

What  bee  hath  stung  you  ? 

mCHAXI*  AKOBLO. 

One  that  makes  no  honey  ; 
One  that  comes  bouing  in  through  every 

window. 
And  stabs  men  with  his  sting.    A  bitter 

thought 
Passed  through  my  mind,  but  it  is  gone 

again; 
I  spake  too  hastily. 

JUIJA. 

I  pray  you,  show  me 
What  you  have  done. 

MICHARL  AHOXLO. 

Not  yet ;  it  is  not  finished. 


PART   SECOND 
I 

MONOLOGUE 
A  room  in  Miohaxl  AiroKU>'s  kmte* 

MICHARL  ANGRLO. 

Fled  to  y iterbo,  the  old  Panal  oitjr 
Where  once  an  Emperor,  numbfed  in  his 

pride. 
Held  the  Pope's  stirrup,  as  his  Holiness 
Alighted  from  his  mule  I    A  fugitive 
From  Cardinal  Caraffa's  hate,  who  hurls 
His  thunders  at  the  house  of  the  Colonna, 
With  endless  bitterness  !  —  Among  the  nuns 
In  Santa  Caterina's  convent  hidden. 
Herself  in  soul  a  nun  I  And  now  she  chides 


For  my  too  frequent  letters,  that  disturb 
Her  meditations,  and  that  hinder  me 
And  keep  me  from  my  work ;  now  gra- 
ciously 
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She  thanks  me  for  the  crucifix  I  sent  her, 
And  says  that  she  will  keep  it :  with  one 

hand 
Inflicts  a  wound,  and  with  the  other  heals  it. 

{_Reading. 
*' Profoundly  I    belieyed  that  God  would 

grant  yon 
A  supernatural  faith  to  paint  this  Christ  ; 
I  wisned  for  that  which  now  I  see  fulfilled 
So  marvellously,  exceeding  all  my  wishes. 
Nor  more  coula  be  desired,  or  even  so  much. 
And  greatly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  made 
The  angel  on  the  rieht  so  beautiful ; 
For  the  Archangel  Michael  will  place  you. 
You,  Michael  Angelo,  on  that  new  day. 
Upon  the  Lord's  right  hand  !    And  waiting 

that, 
How  can  I  better  serve  you  than  to  pray 
To  this  sweet  Christ  for  you,  and  to  oeseech 

you 
To  hold  me  altogether  yours  in  all  things.'' 

Well,  I  will  write  less  often,  or  no  more. 
But  wait  her  coming.      No  one   bom   in 

Rome 
Can  live  elsewhere  ;  but  he  must  pine  for 

Rome, 
And  must  return  to  it.     I,  who  am  bom 
And  bred  a  Tuscan  and  a  Florentine, 
Feel  the  attraction,  and  I  linger  here 
As  if  I  were  a  pebble  in  thepavement 
Trodden  by  priestly  feet.     This  I  endure. 
Because  I  breathe  in  Rome  an  atmosphere 
Heavy  with  odors  of  the  laurel  leaves 
That  crowned  great  heroes  of  the  sword 

and  pen. 
In  ages  past.    I  feel  myself  exalted 
To  walk   the    streets  in  which  a  Virgil 

walked, 
Or  Trajan  rode  in  triumph  ;  but  far  more. 
And  most  of  all,  because  the  g^at  Colonna 
Breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  is  to 

nie 
An  inspiration.     Now  that  she  in  gone, 
Rome  is  no  longer  Rome  till  she  return. 
This  feeling  overmasters  me.     I  know  not 
If  it  be  love,  this  strong  desire  to  be 
Forever  in  her  presence  ;  but  I  know 
That  I,  who  was  the  friend  of  solitude. 
And  ever  was  best  pleased  when  most  alone. 
Now  weary  grow  of  my  own  company. 
For  the  first  time  old  age  seems  lonely  to 

me. 

[Opening  the  Dtvina  Commedia. 

*  '        for  eoiiBolation  to  the  leaves 


Of  the  great  master  of  oar  Taaeiak 
Whose  words,  like  colored 

lava. 
Betray  the  heat  in  which   they 

rendered. 
A  mendicant,  he  ate  the  bil 
Of  others,  but  repaid  their  mewfe  fiAi 
With  immortality.    In  oourts  of  pnaeit 
He  was  a  by-word,  and  in  stveets  of  torn 
Was  mocked  by  children,  like  the  Hahnv 

prophet, 
Himself  a  prophet.    I  too  know  the  erTf 
Go  up,  thou  bud  head  I  from  a  rniinftMi 
That,  wanting  reverenoe,  wantetii  the  httk 

food 
The  soul  can  feed  on.    There  *m  not  imb 

enough 

For  age  and  youth  upon  thii  little  ^ 

Age  must  give  way.    There  was  mot 

enough 
Even  for  this  great  poet.    In  hie  ■ong 
I  hear  reverberate  the  gates  of  floteasSt 
Closing  upon  him,  never  more  to  onea ; 
But  mmgted  with  the  sound  are  mmodisi 
Celestial  from  the  gates  of  paradise. 
He  came  and  he  is  gone.      IRie 

knew  not 
What  manner  of  man  was  fT^ny  bj 

doors. 
Until  he  passed  no  more  ;  bnt  in  his 
He  saw  the  torments  and  beatitudes 
Of  souls  condemned  or  pardoned,  and  laft 

left 
Behind  him  this  sublime  Apocalypse. 

I  strive  in  vain  to  draw  here  on  the 
The  face  of  Beatrice.     It  is  not  hers. 
But  the  Colonna's.    Each  hath  his  idesi. 
The  image  of  some  woman  ezoellent. 
That  is  his  guide.     No  Greoian  art,  ast 

Roman, 
Hath  yet  revealed  such  loveliness  as 


II 


VITERBO 


ViTTOBiA  Colonna  at  ^  eonveni  wit 


VITTOBIA. 

Parting  with  friends  is  temporaij  death. 
As  all  death  is.    We  see  no  nuire 

faces, 
Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  meosoiy* 
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But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 
That  we  are  not  forgotten.     Who  shall  say 
That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no 

greeting, 
No  message  of  remembrance  ?    It  may  be 
The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not 

whence, 
Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  whispers 
Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us 
As  friends,  who  wait  out(ude  a  prison  wall. 
Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those 

within.  [il  pause. 

As  quiet  as  the  lake  that  lies  beneath  me, 
As  quiet  as  the  tranquil  sky  above  me. 
As  quiet  as  a  heart  that  beats  no  more. 
This  convent  seems.      Above,  below,  all 

peace  I 
Silence  and  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friends. 
Are   with  me   here,  and  the  tumultuoiis 

world 
Makes  no  more  noise  than  the  remotest 

f>lanet.  [A  pause, 

e  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaven   among  the  blessed  soula  as- 
cended, 
Who,  living  in  the  faith  and  dving  for  it. 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not  sigh 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  mvself 
That  I  am  still  ahve.    Turn  those  dear  eyes. 
Once  so  benignant  to  me,  upon  mine, 
That  open  to  their  tears  such  uncontrolled 
And  such  continual  issue.     Still  awhile 
Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  thee  at  last. 
A  few  more  goings  in  and  out  these  doors, 
A   few   more   chimings   of  these  convent 

bells, 
A  few  more  prayers,  a  few  more  sighs  and 

tears, 
And  the  long  agony  of  this  life  will  end. 
And  I  shall  be  with  thee.     If  I  am  wanting 
To  thy  well-being,  as  thou  art  to  mine. 
Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  thee  at  last. 
Ye   wmds    that    loiter    in    these    cloister 

gardens, 
Or  wander  far  above  the  city  walls. 
Bear  unto  him  this  message,  that  I  ever 
Or  speak  or  think  of  him,  or  weep  for  him. 

By  unseen  hands  uplifted  in  the  light 
Of  sunset,  yonder  solitary  cloud 
Floats,  with  its  white  apparel  blown  abroad. 
And  wafted  up  to  heaven.     It  fades  awav. 
And  melts  into  the  air.     Ah,  would  that  1 
Could  thus  be  wafted  unto  thee,  Francesco, 
A  cloud  of  white,  an  incorporeal  spirit ! 


Ill 


MICHAEL      ANGELO      AND     BENVENUTO 

CELLINI 

SCBKX    L  —  MiOHASL    AnoXLO,    BEmrSNUTO 

CsLiiiKi  m  yay  attire, 

BSKYBVDTO. 

A  good  day  and  good  year  to  the  divine 
Maestro  Michael  Angelo,  the  soolptor  I 

laOHAXL  ▲KOEIO. 

Welcome^  my  Benvenato. 

BEKYKNUTO. 

That  is  what 
My  father  said,  the  first  time  he  beheld 
Thia  handsome  face.    Bat  say  farewell,  not 

welcome. 
I  come  to  take   my  leave.    I  start  for 

Florence 
As  fast  as  horse  can  carry  me.     I  long 
To  set  once  more  upon  its  level  flags 
These  feet,  made  sore  by  your  vile  Roman 

pavements. 
Come  with  me ;  yon  are  wanted  there  in 

Florence. 
The  Sacristy  is  not  finished. 

MIOHAKL  AKOBLO. 

Speak  not  of  it  I 
How  damp  and  cold  it  was  I    How  my 

bones  ached 
And  my  head  reeled,  when  I  was  working 

there  I 
I  am  too  old.    I  will  stay  here  in  Rome, 
Where  all  is  old  and  crumbling,  like  mvself, 
To  hopeless  ruin.    All  roads  md  to  Rome. 


BEmrSNUTO. 

And  all  lead  out  of  it. 

laOHAXL  AKOXIX). 

There  is  a  charm, 
A  certain  something  in  the  atmosphere. 
That  all  men  feel,  and  no  man  can  de- 
scribe. 


MaUuria? 


BENYKKUTO. 


MTCTHAEL  AKOXIX). 


Yes,  malaria  of  the  mind, 
Out  of  this  tomb  of  the  majestio  Past ; 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  ns  sleep.    I  most  go  on 
Until  I  die. 
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BENYKNUTO. 

Do  you  ne'er  think  of  Florence  ? 

MICHAKL  AXOELO. 

Yes ;  whenever 
I  think  of  anything  beside  my  work, 
I  think  of  Florence.     I  remember,  too, 
The  bitter  days  I  passed  among  the  quar- 
ries 
Of  Seravezza  and  Pietrasauta  ; 
Road -building    in    the   marshes;    stupid 

people, 
And  cold  and  rain    incessant,  and  mad 

gusts 
Of  mountain  wind,  like  howling  Dervishes, 
That  spun  and  whirled  the  eddying  snow 

about  them 
As  if  it  were  a  garment ;  aye,  vexations 
And  troubles  of  all  kinds,  that  ended  only 
In  loss  of  time  and  money. 

BEKVSirUTO. 

True,  Maestro  ; 
But  that  was  not  in  Florence.    You  should 

leave 
Such  work  to  others.     Sweeter  memories 
Cluster  about  you,  in  the  pleasant  city 
Upon  the  Amo. 

MICHAEL  AMOELO. 

In  my  waking  dreams 
I  see  the  marvellous  dome  of  Brunelleschi, 
Ghibcrti's  gates  of   bronze,  and  Giotto's 

tower  ; 
And  Ghirlandajo's  lovely  Benci  glides 
With    folded    hands    amid    my    troubled 

thoughts, 
A  splendid  vision  I   Time  rides  with  the  old 
At  a  great  pace.     As  travellers  on  swift 

steeds 
See  the  near  landscape  fly  and  flow  behind 

them, 
While  the  remoter  fields  and  dim  horizons 
Go  with  them,  and  seem  wheeling  round  to 

meet  them, 
So  in  old  age  things  near  us  slip  away. 
And  distant  things  go  with  us.     Pleasantly 
Come   back   to  me  the  days  when,  as  a 

youth, 
I  walked  with  Ghirlandajo  in  the  gardens 
Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues. 
The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike  men, 
And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed  itself 
To  my  young  eyes.     Then  all  that  man 

hath  done 


Seemed  possible  to  me.    Alas  1  hoiw  liMb 
Of  alll  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  aeUevid  I 


npd 


Nay,   let   the   Night   and    MomiBg^  M 

Lorenzo 
And  Julian  in  the  Socriaty  afe  Flotvneet 
Prophets  and  Sibrla  in  the  Siaiine  Cliual* 
And  the  Last  Judgment  anawar.  ^u  it 

finished? 

laCRAKL  AVOXLO. 

The  work  is  nearly  done.    Bui  tfab  lail 

Judgment 
Has  been  the  cause  of  move  Taxatioa  to  ■• 
Than  it  will  be  of  honor.    Ser  Biagio^ 
Master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Papal  eoaiti 
A  man  punctilious  and  over  nicsey 
Calls  it  improper ;  says  that 

forms, 
Showing  their  nakedness  in  such 

nuihion, 
Are  better  suited  to  aeonmnon 
Or    wayside    wine -shop,    than 

UhapeL 
To  punish  him  I  painted  him  i 
Ana  leave  him  there  as  maater  off 

monies 
In  the  Infernal  Regions.    What  woald  yn 
Have  done  to  suoh  a  man  ? 


BKinnanTTO. 

I  would  haTe  kilkd 
When  any  one  insults  me,  if  I  oan 
I  kill  him,  kill  him. 


laCHAEL  AVOXLO. 

Oh,  yon  gentloBMBp 

Who  dress  in  silks  and  TelTate,  and  wwtt 

swords, 
Are  ready  with  ^our  weapons^  and  have  ■! 
A  taste  for  homicide. 

BENVENUTO. 

I  learned  that 
Under  Pope  Clement  at  the  siege  of 
Some  twenty  years  ago.  As  I  was  ^ 
Upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Campo  Santo 
With  Alessanaro  Bene,  I  beheld 
A  sea  of  fog,  that  covered  all  the  phua^ 
And  hid  from  us  the  foe  ;  when  mddmlyi 
A  misty  figure,  like  an  apparition. 
Rose  up  above  the  fog,  as  if  on  honebaek 
At  this  I  aimed  my  arquebus,  and  Iliad. 
The  figure  vanished  ;  and  there  nee  a  eiy 
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Out  of  the  darkness,  long  and  fierce  and 

loud. 
With  imprecations  in  all  languages. 
It  was  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Bourbon, 
That  I  had  slain. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Rome  should  be  grateful  to  you. 

BEmrEIOJTO. 

But  has   not   been  ;  you   shall   hear  pres- 
ently. 
During  the  siege  I  served  as  bombardier, 
There  in  St.  Angelo.     His  Holiness 
One  day  was  walking  with  his  Cardinals 
On  the  round  bastion,  while  I  stood  above 
Among  my   falconets.     All    thought  and 

feebng, 
All  skill  in  art  and  all  desire  of  fame, 
Were  swallowed  up  in  the  delightful  music 
Of  that  artillery.     I  saw  far  off. 
Within  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  Prati, 
A  Spanish  cavalier  in  scarlet  oloak  ; 
And  firing  at  him  with  due  aim  and  range, 
I  cut  the  gay  Hidalgo  in  two  pieces. 
The  eyes  are   dry  that  wept  for  him   in 

Spain. 
His  Holiness,  delighted  beyond  measure 
With  such  display  of  ginnery,  and  amazed 
To  see  the  man  in  scarlet  cut  in  two, 
Gave  me  his  benediction,  and  absolved  me 
From  all  the  homicides  I  had  committed 
In  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
Or  should  commit  thereafter.     From  that 

day 
I  have  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 
The  life  of  man. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

And  who  absolved  Pope  Clement  ? 
Now  let  us  speak  of  Art. 

BENVENTTO. 

Of  what  you  will. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Say,  have  you  seen  our  friend  Fra  Bastian 

hitoly, 
Since  by  a  turn  of  fortune  he  became 
Friar  of  the  Signet  ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Faith,  a  pretty  artist 
To  pass  his  davs  in  stamping  leiiden  seals 
On  Papal  bulls  ! 


MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

He  has  j^wn  fat  and  lazy, 

As  if  the  lead  clung  to  hmi  like  a  sinker. 

He  paints  no  more  since  he  was  sent  to 
Fondi 

By  Cardinal  Ippolito  to  paint 

The  fair  Gonzaga.  Ah,  you  should  have 
seen  him 

As  I  did,  riding  through  the  city  gate, 

In  his  brown  hood,  attended  by  four  horse- 
men. 

Completely  armed,  to  frighten  the  banditti. 

I  think  he  would  have  frightened  them 
alone, 

For  he  was  rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotto. 

BEMVENUTO. 

He  must  have  looked  more  like  a  sack  of 

meal 
Than  a  great  painter. 

MICHABL  AKQKLO. 

Well,  he  is  not  greaty 
But  still  I  like  him  greatly.    Benvenuto^ 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  in  industry. 
Be  at  it  late  and  ear^  ;  persevere. 
And  work  right  on  throogfa  eensnre  and 

applause, 
Or  else  abandon  Art 

BBNYKVUTO. 

No  man  works  harder 
Than  I  do.    I  am  not  a  moment  idle. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

And  what  have  you  to  show  me  ? 

BBKYBNX7TO. 

This  gold  ringy 
Made  for  his  HolincM, — m^  latest  work. 
And  I  am  proud  of  it.    A  single  diamond. 
Presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope. 
Targhetta  of  Venioe  set  and  tinted  it ; 
I  have  reset  it,  and  retinted  it 
Divinely,  as  you  see.    The  jewellers 
Say  I  've  surpassed  Targhetta. 


MICHABL  ANOBLO. 


A  pretty  jeweL 


Let  me  see  it 


BBNTBNX7TO. 

That  is  not  the  expression. 
Pretty  is  not  a  very  pretty  word 
To  be  applied  to  soon  a  preciovt  stone, 
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Given  by  an  Emperor  to  a  Pope,  and  set 
By  fienvenuto  I 

MICHAEL  ANOEIX). 

Messer  Benyenuto, 
I  lose  all  patience  with  you  ;  for  the  g^f ts 
That  God  hath  given  you  are  of  such  a  kind, 
They  should  be  put  to  far  more  noble  uses 
Than  setting  diamonds  for  the   Pope  of 

Rome. 
Yon  can  do  greater  things. 

BEMYBNC7TO. 

The  God  who  made  me 
Knows  why  he  made  me  what  I  am,  —  a 

goldsmith, 
A  mere  artificer. 

MICHAEL  AlfOELO. 

Oh  no  ;  an  artist, 
Richly  endowed  by  nature,  but  who  wraps 
His  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  consumes 
His  life  in  vanities. 

BENVENUTO. 

Michael  Angelo 
May  say  what  Benvenuto  would  not  bear 
From  any  other  man.   He  speaks  the  truth. 
I  know  my  life  is  wasted  and  consumed 
In  vanities  ;  but  I  have  better  hours 
And  higher  aspirations  than  you  think. 
Once,  when  a  prisoner  at  St.  Anselo, 
Fasting  and  praying  in  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, 
In  a  celestial  vision  I  beheld 
A  crucifix  in  the   sun,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance 
As  is  the  sun  itself.     And  since  that  hour 
There  is  a  splendor  round  about  my  head. 
That  may  be  seen  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset 
Above  my  shadow  on  the  g^rass.     And  now 
I  know  that  I  am  in  the  grace  of  God, 
And  none  henceforth  can  harm  me. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

None  but  one,  — 
None  but  yourself,  who  are  your  greatest 

foe. 
He  that  respects    himself    is    safe    from 

others ; 
He  wears  a  coat  of  mail  that   none  can 

pierce. 

BBKVBKUTO. 

I  always  wear  one. 


XICKAXL  AMOmU>m 

O  inooiTigible  I 

At  least,  fomt  not  the  eele  itial  Tkina, 
Man  must  have   Bomethiuif    higlwr 

himself 
To  think  of. 

BSNYBirUTO* 

That  I  know  full  well.     Now! 
I  have  been  sent  for  into  Fimiioe» 

now 
The  Lilies  that  illumine  heayen  uid  mxlk, 
And  carry  in  mine  equipaffe  the  nodel 
Of  a  most  maryellons  golden  aalt^eelltt 
For  the  king's  table  ;  and  liere  in  my  ~ 
A  statue  of  Man  Axmipotent  for  the  hm^ 

tain 
Of  Fontainebleau,  colossal,  wondeifoL 
I  go  a  goldsmith,  to  return  a  eenlptor. 
And  so  farewell,  great  Master.     Tldak  cC 

me 
As  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  fQllifl[^ 
Had  also  his  ambition,  and  aapired 
To  better  things. 

MICHAEL  AVOKLO. 

Do  not  forget  the 

Scene  n. —  Michael.  Ahoblo   atittuy 
again  to  the  Divina  ConMatfiO. 

MICHAEL  AHOXLO. 

Now  in  what  circle  of  his  poem 
Would  the  great  Florentine   hnye 

this  man  ? 
Whether  in  Fhlegethon,  the  river  of 
Or  in  the  fiery  belt  of  Poimtofy, 
I  know  not,  but  most  sure^  not  with 
Who  walk  in  leaden  oloeka.    Though  hi 

one 
Whose  passions,  like  a  potent 
Dissolve  his  better  natiure,  he  ie  not 
That  despicable  thing,  a  hypoerite  ; 
He  doth  not  cloak  his  vioes,  nor  deny 
Come  back,  my  thoughts,  from  him  to 

adise. 


IV 


FRA   SEBASTIANO  DEL   PIOMBO 


ScEKE  I.  —  Michael  Axonu> ;    Fka. 

TIANO  DEL 


MICHAEL  AJfOBLO,  HOt  tMmifig 

Who  is  it  ? 
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FRA    BBBASTIANO. 

Wait,  for  I  am  oat  of  breath 
In  climbiDg  your  steep  stairs. 

MICHAEL  ANOBIiO. 

Ah,  my  Bastiano, 
If  you  went  up  and  down  as  many  stairs 
As  I  do  still,  and  climbed  as  many  ladders, 
It  would  be  better  for  you.   Pray  sit  down. 
Your  idle  and  luxurious  way  of  living 
Will  one  day  take  your  breath  away  en- 
tirely, 
And  you  will  never  find  it. 

FRA   SEBASTIANO. 

Well,  what  then  ? 
Tliat  would  be  better,  in  my  apprehension, 
Than  falling  from  a  sca£fold. 

MICHAEL  ANOBIiO. 

That  was  nothing. 
It  did  not  kill  me  ;  only  lamed  me  slightly  ; 
I  am  quite  well  ag^n. 

FRA    SBBASTIAKO. 

*  But  why,  dear  Master, 

Why  do  you  live  so  high  up  in  your  house, 
When  you  could  live  below  and  have  agar- 
,  den. 

As  I  do  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

•  From  this  window  I  can  look 

On  many  g^ardens  ;  o'er  the  city  roofs 
See  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  : 
And  all  are  mine. 

FRA    SBBASTIAKO. 

(  Can  you  sit  down  in  them. 

On  summer  afternoons,  and  play  the  late, 
;     Or  sing,  or  sleep  the  time  away  ? 

MICHABL  ANOELO. 

I  never 
Sleep  in   the  day-time  ;  scarcely  sleep  at 
■  night ; 

I  have  not  time.     Did  you  meet  Benvenato 
As  you  came  up  the  stair  ? 

FRA    SEBASTIAirO. 

He  ran  against  me 
On  the  first  landing,  going  at  full  speed  ; 
Dressed  like  the  Spanish  captain  in  a  play. 
With   his  long  rapier  and    his  short   red 
cloak. 


Why  harry  through  the  world  at  Boch  a 

pace  ? 
Life  will  not  be  too  long. 

MICHABL  AKOBLO. 

It  is  his  nature,  — 
A  restless  spirit,  that  consumes  itself 
With  useless  agitations.     He  o'erleapa 
The  goal  he  aims  at.    Patience  is  a  plant 
That  grows  not  in  all  gardens.     You  are 

made 
Of  quite  another  clay. 

FBA   BBBASTIAirO. 

And  thank  God  for  it. 
And  now,  being  somewhat  rested,  I  will 

tell  you 
Why    I    have  climbed    these  formidable 

stairs. 
I  have  a  friend,  Francesco  Bemi,  here, 
A  very  charming  poet  and  companion. 
Who  greatly  honors  you  and  all  your  doings, 
And  you  mast  sup  with  as. 

MICHABL  AHOBLO. 

Not  I,  indeed. 
I  know  too  well  what  artists'  sappers  are. 
Toa  mast  excuse  me. 

FBA   SEBASTIANO. 

I  will  not  ezoose  yoo. 
Yoa  need  repose  from  your  incessant  work  ; 
Some  recreation,  some  bright  hours  of  plea- 
sare. 

MICHABL  AKOBLO. 

To  me,  what  you  and  other  men  call  plea- 
sure. 
Is  only  pain.     Work  is  my  recreation. 
The  play  of  faculty  ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water,  —  nothing 

more. 
I  eannot  go.    The  Sibylline  leaves  of  life 
Grow  precious  now,  when  only  few  remain. 
I  cannot  go. 

FRA   SBBASTIAirO. 

Bemi,  perhaps,  will  read 
A  canto  of  the  Orlando  Innamoraio. 

MICHABL  AHOBLO. 

That  is  another  reason  for  not  going. 
If  aught  is  tedious  and  intolerable. 
It  is  a  poet  reading  his  own  Tenes. 
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FBA    8BBA8TIANO. 

Bemi  thinks  somewhat  better  of  yoar  yerses 
Than  you  of  his.     Ue  says  that  you  speak 

things, 
And  other  poets  words.   So,  pray  you,  come. 

MICHAEL  AlfOELO. 

If  it  were  now  the  Improvisatore, 

Luigi  Pulci,  whom  I  used  to  hear 

With  Bcuvenuto,  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 

I  might  be  tempted.     I  was  younger  then, 

And  singing  in  the  open  air  was  pleasant 

FRA  BEBASTIANO. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  here,  named  Rabe- 
lais, 
Once  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  now  a  doctor, 
And  secretary  to  the  embassy  : 
A  learned  man,  who  speaks  all  languages. 
And  wittiest  of  men  ;  who  wrote  a  book 
Of  the  Adventures  of  Gargantua, 
So  full  of  strange  conceits  one  roars  with 

laughter 
At  every  page  ;  a  jovial  boon-companion 
And  lover  ot  much  wine.   He  too  is  coming. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Then  you  will  not  want  me,  who  am  not 
witty, 

And  have  no  sense  of  mirth,  and  love  not 
wine. 

I  should  be  like  a  dead  man  at  your 
banquet. 

Why  should  I  seek  this  Frenchman,  Rabe- 
lais ? 

And  wherefore  go  to  hear  Francesco  Bemi, 

When  I  have  Dante  Alighieri  here. 

The  greatest  of  all  poets  ? 

FRA  8EBA8TIAKO. 

And  the  dullest ; 
And  only  to  be  read  in  episodes. 
His  day  is  past.     Petrarca  is  our  poet. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Petrarca  is  for  women  and  for  lovers. 
And  for  those  soft  Abati,  who  delight 
To  wander  down    long  garden   walks   in 

summer, 
Tinkling  their  little  sonnets  all  day  long, 
As  lap-dogs  do  their  bells. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

I  love  Petrarca. 
How  sweetly  of  his  absent  love  he  sings. 


When    joumeyiog   in    the    forest 

deones  ! 
"I  seem  to  hear  her,  hearing  the 

and  breezes 
And  leaves  and  birds  lamentiiig,  a 

waters 
Murmaring  flee  alooff  the  Terdaal 

age?' 

MICHASIi  AirOBLO. 

Enough.     It  is  all  seeming,  and  no  1 
If  you  would  know  how  a  man  sp 

earnest, 
Read  here  this  passage,  where  St 

thunders 
In  Paradise  against  degenerate  Pop< 
And  the  corruptions  of  the  ehnrch,  t 
The  heaven  about  lum  blnahea  like  a 
I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  what  he  si 
About  the  Papal  seals,  for  that  oonn 
Your  office  and  yourself. 

FRA  SBBASTZAKO,  recuHmff, 

Is  this  the  pai 
"  Nor  I  be  made  the  fiffure  of  a  seal 
To  privileges  venal  and  mendaoioos  : 
Whereat  I  often  redden  and  flaal 

fire  I"— 
That  is  not  poetry. 

MICHAEL  AlCGXIO. 

What  is  it,  then 

FBA  SXBASTIAXO. 

Vituperation  ;  gall  that  might  hare  1 
From  Arctino's  pen. 

MICHASL  AVOXI4>. 

Name  not  thai 
A  profligate,  whom  jour  Franceseo  ] 
Describes  as  having  one  foot  in  the  1 
And  the  other  in  the  hospital ;  who  1 
By  flattering  or  maligning,  aa  hest  m 
His  purpose  at  the  time.      He   wri 

me 
With  easy  arrog^ance  of  mj  Last  Judj 
In  such  familiar  tone  that  one  wouM 
The  great  event  already  had  transpii 
And  he  was  present,  and  from  ohser 
Informed  me  how  the  piotore  sho 

painted. 

FRA  SEBASTZAHO. 

What  unassuming,  unobtmsiTo  men 
These  critics  are  !     Now,  to  hnvo  Ai 
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Aiming  his  shafts  at  yoa  brings  back  to 
mind 
,    The  Gascon  archers  in  the  souare  of  Mihm, 
Shooting  their  arrows  at   Duke   Sforza's 

statue, 
By  Leonardo,  and  the  foolish  rabble 
,    Of  envious  Florentines,  that  at  your  David 
Threw    stones    at    night      But    Aretino 
praised  you. 

MICHA£L  AlfOELO. 

"^  His  praises  were  ironical.     He  knows 
How  to  use  words  as  weapons,  and  to  wound 
While  seeming  to  defend.     But  look,  Bas- 

tiano. 
See  how  the  setting  sun  lights  ap  that  pic- 
ture ! 

FRA  SKBASTIAVO. 

My  portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

MICHAEL  ANOBIX). 

It  makes  her  look  as  she  will  look  here- 
after, 
"  When  she  becomes  a  saint ! 

::.  FRA  8EBASTXANO. 

"■  A  noble  woman  1 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Ah,  these   old  hands  can   fashion    fairer 
shapes 
IB  In  marble,  and  can  paint  diviner  pictures, 
Since  I  have  known  her. 

FRA   SEBASTIANO. 

And  you  like  this  pictore  ; 
And  yet  it  is  in  oils,  which  you  detest 

S^  MICHAEL  ANOBIiO. 

When  that  barbarian  Jan  Van  Eyck  dis- 
covered 

The  use  of  oil  in  painting,  he  degraded 

His  art  into  a  handicraft,  and  made  it 
"^  Sign-painting,  merely,  for  a  country  inn 

Or  wayside  wine-shop.      'Tis  an  art  for 
■^  women, 

^  Or  for  such  leisurely  and  idle  people 
^===  As  you  are,  Fra  Bastiano.     Nature  paints 
=~  not 

■^In  oils,  but   frescoes  the   great   dome  of 
heaven 

With    sunsets,  and    the    lovely   forms   of 
clouds 
M)*  And  flying  vapors. 


FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

And  how  soon  they  fade  I 
Behold    yon    line  of    roofs    and    belfries 

painted 
Upon  the  golden  backgronnd  of  the  sky, 
Like  a  Byzantine  picture,  or  a  portrait 
Of  Cimabue.    See  how  hard  the  outline. 
Sharp-cut    and    clear,    not    rounded   into 

shadow. 
Yet  that  is  nature. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

She  is  always  riffht 
The    picture    that   approaches    semptiize 

nearest 
Is  the  best  picture. 

FRA  SBBASTIAKO. 

Leonardo  thinks 
The  open  air  too  bright     We  ought  to 

paint 
As  if  the  son  were  shining  through  a  mist 
'T  is  easier  done  in  oil  than  in  distemper. 

MICHAEL  AHOELO. 

Do  not  revive  again  the  old  dispute  ; 

I  have  an  eloellent  memory  for  forgetting. 

But  I  still  feel  the  hart     Woonds  are  not 

healed 
By  the  unbending  of  the  bow  that  made 

them. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

So  say  Petrarca  and  the  ancient  proverb. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

But  that  is  past     Now  I  am  angry  with 

Not  that  yon  paint  in  oils,  hot  that,  grown 

fat 
And  indolent,  yon  do  not  paint  at  alL 

FRA    SEBASTIANO. 

Wliy  should  I  paint  ?    Wliy  should  I  toQ 

and  sweat. 
Who  now  am  rich  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
And  take  my  pleasure  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

When  Pope  Leo  died, 
He  who  had  been  so  lavish  of  toe  wealth 
His  predecessors  left  him,  who  received 
A  basket  of  gold-pieces  every  morning, 
Which  every  night  was  empty,  left  behind 
Hardly  enoogh  to  pay  hit  nineraL 
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FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

I  care  for  banquets,  not  for  funerals, 
As  did  his  Holiness.     I  have  forbidden 
All  tapers  at  my  burial,  and  procession 
Of  priests  and  friars  and  monks  ;  and  have 

provided 
The  cost  thereof  be  given  to  the  poor  1 

MICHAEL  ANGRLO. 

You  have  done  wisely,  but  of  that  I  speak 

not. 
Ghiberti  left  behind  him  wealth  and  chil- 
dren ; 
But  who  to-day  would  know  that  he  had 

lived. 
If  he  had  never  made  those  gates  of  bronze 
In   the   old  Baptistery,  —  those   gates   of 

bronze. 
Worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
His  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds ;  his 

children 
Are  long  since  dead  ;  but  those   celestial 

gates 
Survive,  and  keep  his  name  and  memory 

green. 

FKA  8RBA8TIANO. 

But  why  should  I  fatigue  myself  ?    I  think 
That  all  things  it  is  possible  to  paint 
Have  been  already  painted  ;  and  if  not, 
Why,  there   are  painters  in  the  world  at 

present 
Who   can   accomplish  more   in   two  short 

months 
Than  I  could  in  two  years  ;  so  it  is  well 
That  some  one  is  contented  to  do  nothing, 
And  leave  the  field  to  others. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

O  blasphemer  1 
Not  without  reason  do  the  people  call  you 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  for  the  lead 
Of  all  the  Papal  bulls  is  heavy  upon  you. 
And  wraps  you  like  a  shroud. 

FRA   BKBASTIANO. 

Misericordia  ! 
Sharp  is  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine,  and 

sharp 
The  words  you   speak,  because  the  heart 

witliin  you 
Is  sweet  unto  the  core. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

How  changed  you  are 
From  the  Sebastiano  I  once  knew. 


When  poor,  laborions,  emulous  to  esoel, 
You  strove  in  rivalry  with  Baldamn 
And  Raphael  Sanxio. 

FRA  BSBAmiAXO. 

Raphael  iidMd; 
He  is  but  dust  and  ashes  in  hia  gtrnve^ 
While  I  am  living  and  enjoying  liffe. 
And  so  am  victor.    One  bve  JE^pe  ia  votA 
A  dozen  dead  ones. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Raphael  ia  not  deal; 
He  doth  but  sleep  ;  for  how  can  he  be  dni 
Who  lives  immortal  in  the  hearta  of  ■«? 
He  only  drank  the  precious  wine  of  joilfcb 
The  outbreak  of  the  grapea,  befon  fit 

vintage 
Was  trodden  to  bitterness  by  the  fmi  d 

men. 
The  gods  have  given  him  sleep.     We  anv 

were 
Nor  could  be  foes,  although  oar  fnllMaMiL 
Who  are  distorted  shadows  of  onnelvMy 
Have  striven  to  make  na  so  ;  but  eash  mi 

worked 
Unconsciously  npon  the  other^a  thoni^ 
Both  giving  and  receiving.     HeTetT^ 
Caught   strength  from   me,   mna  I 

greater  sweetness 
And    tenderness    from    his 

nature. 

I  have  but  words  of  pruse  and  adniliaCiDi 
For  his  great  genius ;  and  the   woild  ■ 

fairer 
That  he  lived  in  it. 


FRA  SEBAffnAVO. 

We  at  least 

So  come  with  me. 


MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

No,  no  ;  I  am  beat  plsssrf 

When  I  'm  not  asked  to  banqueta.    I  ~ 

reached 
A    time   of    life    when    daily 

shortened, 
And  even  the  houses  of  oar  deaxeat  frk 
That  used  to  be  so  near,  seem  far  awaj. 


FRA  8EBA8TIAMO. 

Then  we  must  sup  without  yon. 

laugh 
At  those  who  toil  for  fame,  and 

lives 


Wedd 
make  thai 
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sus 


A  tedious  mart^rrdom,  that  they  mmj  Uto 
A  little  longer  in  the  mouths  elf  men  t 
And  BO,  gooa-oigfat. 

lOGBAKL  AVOELO. 

Good-nighty  my  Fr»  RirtHUMi 


Sosm  n. — KiGBAKL  AxQMUOy  rtimnitig  to  ki» 

work* 

lOOHAXL  AVOELO. 

How  will  men  speak  of  me  iHien  I  am 

gone, 
When  ful  this  coloiless,  sad  life  is  ended. 
And  I  am  dost?    They  will  rememher 

only 
The  wrinkled  forehead,  the  maned  ooobf 

tenanoe. 
The  rudeness  of  my  speeeh,  and  my  longli 

manners. 
And  never  dream  that  midemeath  them  all 
There  was  a  woman's  heart  of  tendemeM ; 
They  will  not  know  the  seoret  of  my  liffe. 
Locked  np  in  silence,  or  bat  ragnely  hinted 
In  uncouth  rhymes,  that  may  peiehanee 

sunriye 
Some  little  space  in  memories  of  men  t 
Each  one  performs  his  life-work,  and  then 

leaves  it ; 
Those  that  come  after  him  will  estimate 
His  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  U^ed. 


PALAZZO  BELVEDERE 

Tttian's  gtudio.     A  painting  oT  Daaoi 
a  curtain  before  tV.    Titian,  ifiCTHABTi  Av- 
OBLO,  and  Uioboio  Yasau. 

MIGHABIi  AXCOBLO. 

So  you  have  left  at  last  your  still  lagoons, 
Your  City  of  Silence  floating  in  the  10% 
And  come  to  us  in  Rome. 

TITIAir. 

I  eosne  to  learn. 
But  I  haye  come  too  late.    I  shonkL  haye 

seen 
Rome  in  my  youth,  when  all  my  mind  was 

open 
To  new  impressions.    Our  Vasari  heie 


Among  the  maryeb  of  the  part.    I  toneli 

them, 
Bnt  do  not  sea  them. 

mOBAXL  AVOSLO. 

There  are  thincs  in  Boma 
That  one  might  walk  hacefootedhen  from 

Yeniee 
Bat  to  sea  ooee^  and  then  to  die  eontent. 

THIAVa 

I  most  eonlesa  that  theae  majeitie  ndna 
Oppteis  me  with  their  i^ooin.    I  feel  as 


Who  in  the  twilight  atamhlea  ainong  tomh^ 
And  eannoi  read  the  insoiiptiona  earyad 
upon  t^*1Tf^l 

I  felt  80  onee  ;  hat  I  haye  grown  fc«wtty 
With  desolation,  and  it  haa  Deoome 
No  moce  a  pain  to  me,  hot  a  delight. 


I  eonld  not  live  here.  I  most  haye  the 
And  the  sea  mist,  withannshine  inter woycn 
Like  doth  of  gold ;  mnat  haye  heneath  iny 

windows 
The  lani^ter  of  the  wayes,  and  at  my  door 
Tbev  pattering   footstepa,  or  X  am  noi 

happy. 

Then  tell  me  of  jonr  eity  in  the  sea, 
Fkyed  with  red  basalt  (rf  the  Bdnan  hilli. 
TeU  me  of  art  in  Yeniee.    Three  great 


Giovgione^ , 

ninAate  joor  Yenetian  aehool,  and  send 
A  ehallenge  to  the  wotld.    The  lint  is 

dead. 
Bat  Tintoietto  Urea. 


And  paints  with  fire, 
flndden    and  ■jAm^ld.   aa   the   lisjitninff 

M^HMMm      mmm^    «|ph>.mw,      «•      w«      "a""""V 

pamta 
The  emdy  yaalt  of  heayen. 


DoeBbaaHnkaap 
Ahoye  hia  dooip  the  aiRwant  inasintioa 
That  onee  waa painted ttm, — "Tlieeokt 

of  Titian, 
With  the  daaign  of  lOohaal  Ai^alo '' r 
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TITIAN. 

Indeed,  I  know  not.    'T  was  a  foolish  boast, 
And  does  no  harm  to  any  but  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  grown  wiser. 

MICHAEL  AMGELO. 

When  you  two 
Are  gone,  who  is  there  that  remains  behind 
To  seize  the  pencil  falling  from  your  fin- 
gers ? 

OIOBOIO. 

Oh,  there  are  many  hands  apraised  already 
To  clutch  at  such  a  prize,  and  hardly  wait 
For  death  to   loose  your  grasp,  —  a  hun- 
dred of  them : 
Schiavone,  Bonifazio,  Campagnola, 
Moretto,  and  Moroni ;  who  can  count  them. 
Or  measure  their  ambition  ? 

TITIAN. 

When  we  are  gone. 
The  generation  that  comes  after  us 
Will  have  far  other  thoughts  than  ours. 

Our  ruins 
Will  serve  to  build  their  palaces  or  tombs. 
They  will  possess  the  world  that  we  think 

ours, 
And  fashion  it  far  otherwise. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  hear 
Your  son  Orazio  and  your  nephew  Marco 
Mentioned  with  honor. 

TITIAN. 

Ay,  brave  lads,  brave  lads. 
But  time  will  show.    There  is  a  youth  in 

Venice, 
One  Paul  Cagliari,  called  the  Veronese, 
Still   a  mere  stripling,   but  of  such  rare 

promise 
That  we  must  guard  our  laurels,  or  may 

lose  them. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

These  are  good  tiding^  ;  for  I  sometimes 

fear 
That,  when  we  die,  with  us  all  art  will  die. 
'T  is  but  a  fancy.     Nature  will  provide 
Others  to  take  our  places.     I  rejoice 
To  see  the  young  spring  forward  in  the  race. 
Eager  as  we  were,  and  as  full  of  hope 
And  the  sublime  audacity  of  youth. 


Men 


TITLAjr* 

are  forgotten.     TW  p^ 


die  and 

world 
Groes  on  the  same.    Amon^  the  myiieii 
Of  men  that  live,  or  have  lived,  or 

live. 

What  is  a  single  life,  or  thine  or 

That  we  should  think  all   natnie 

stand  still 
If  we  were  eone  ?    We  mnat  make 

for  others. 

MICHAEL  AXOKLO. 

And  now.  Maestro,  pray  anveil 
Of  Danafi,  of  whidi  I  hear  sne£ 

TITIAN,  drawing  htuk  tkm  emtaUu 
What  think  you  ? 

MIGHAXL  AMGUA. 

That  Aoriains  did  id 
To  lock  such  beautv  in  a  braaen  towerg 
And  hide  it  from  all  eyea. 


TITIAN. 


Was  beautifuL 


The  modal  tnl|r 


MICHAEL  Aiianix). 

And  more,  that  yon  were  mcmil. 
And  saw  the  showery  Jove  from  h^|nOIj» 

pus 
Descend  in  all  his  splendor. 

TITIAir. 

'Toni  jonr  1^ 

Such  words  are  full  of  sweetni 


MICHAEL  ANOXIA. 

Yon  have  eaa^ 
These  golden  hues  from  y oar  Venetian  n^ 

sets. 


Possibly. 


TITIAN. 
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Or  from  sunshine  throagh  a  ahoM 
On  the  lagoons,  or  the  broad  Adriatie. 
Nature  reveals  herself  in  all  oar  arCa. 
The  pavements  and  the  palaoes  of  ettiea 
Hint  at  the  nature  of  the  neighboring  hiDa 
Red  lavas  from  the  Euganeaa  qoamet 
Of  Padua  pave  your  streets  ;  yourpahMei 
Are  the  white  stones  of  Istria,  and  gleam 
Reflected  in  your  waters  and  yonr  ^etovea 
And  thus  the  works  of  every  artiat  ahoir 
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I. 


Something    of  his    surroundings   and   his 

habits. 
The  uttermost  that  can  be  reached  bj  color 
^,     Is  here  accomplished.     Warmth  and  light 
and  softness 
Mingle  together.     Never  yet  was  flesh 
^.     Painted  by  hand  of  artist,  dead  or  living, 
With  such  divine  perfection. 

TITIAN. 

>  I  am  grateful 

For  so  much  praise  from  you,  who  are  a 

master ; 
While  mostly  those  who  praise  and  those 
^  who  blame 

(     Know  nothing  of  the  matter,  so  that  mainly 
Their  censure    sounds    like    praise,   their 
praise  like  censure. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Wonderful !    wonderful  I      The  charm  of 

color 
Fascinates  me  the  more  that  in  myself 
The  gift  is  wanting.     I  am  not  a  painter. 

OIOBOIO. 

Messer  Michele,  all  the  arts  are  yours, 
Not  one  alone  ;  and  therefore  I  may  Ten- 

ture 
To  put  a  question  to  you. 

MICHAEIi  ASGKU}, 

Well,  speak  on. 

OIORQIO. 

Two  nephews  of  the  Cardinal  Famese 
Have  made  me  umpire  in  dispute  between 

them 
Which  is  the  grater  of  the  sister  arta. 
Painting  or  sculpture.     Solve  for  me  the 

doubt. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Sculpture   and   painting  have   a   common 

goal, 
And  whosoever  would  attain  to  it. 
Whichever  path  he  take,  will  find  that  goal 
Equally  hard  to  reach. 

GIORGIO. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt ; 
But  you  evade  the  question. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

When  I  stand 
In  presence  of  this  picture,  I  concede 


That  painting  has  attained  its  uttermost ; 
But  in  the  presence  of  my  sculptured  fig- 
ures 
I  feel  that  my  conception  soars  beyond 
All  limit  I  have  reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You  still  evade  me. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  I  have  often  said 

That  I  account  that  painting  as  the  best 

Which  most  resembles  sculpture.  Here 
before  us 

We  have  the  proof.  Behold  these  rounded 
limbs  I 

How  from  the  canvas  they  detach  them- 
selves. 

Till  they  deceive  the  eye,  and  one  would 
say, 

It  is  a  statue  with  a  screen  behind  it  I 

TITIAN. 

Signori,  pardon  me  ;  but  all  such  questions 
Seem  to  me  idle. 

MICHABI.  ANOELO. 

Idle  as  the  wind. 
And  now.  Maestro,  I  will  say  once  more 
How  admirable  I  esteem  your  work. 
And  leave  yon,  without  further  intermp- 
tion. 

TITIAN. 

Tonr  friendly  visit  hath  much  honored  me. 


Farewell. 


OIOBOIO. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  tO  OIOBOIO,  ffOtng  OUt. 

If  the  Venetian  painters  knew 
But  half  as  much  of  drawing  as  of  color. 
They  would  indeed  work  miracles  in  art, 
And  the  world  see  what  it  hath  never  seen. 


VI 


PALAZZO  CESARINI 

Scene  I.  —  Vittobia  Colonna,  teated  in  an 
arm-chair;  Julia  Goneaga,  gtanding  near 
her, 

JULIA. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  find  yon  still  so  weak 
And  soffering. 
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VITTORIA. 

No,  not  Baffering  ;  only  dying. 
Death  is  the  chillness  that  precedes  the 

dawn ; 
We  shudder  for  a  moment,  then  awake 
In  the  hroad  sonshine  of  the  other  life. 
I  am  a  shadow,  merely,  and  these  hands, 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  these  tresses  that 

my  husband 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  proud 

of 
Because  he  thought  them  so,  are  faded 

quite, — 
All  beauty  gone  from  them. 

JULIA. 

Ah,  no,  not  that. 
Fkler  you  are,  but  not  less  beautifuL 

YiTTOBiXj  folding  her  handi, 

O  gentle  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaven  among  the  blessed  souls  as- 
cended, 
Who  living  for  the  faith  and  dying  for  it. 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  ao  not  mourn 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  myself 
That  I  am  still  fdive.    A  little  longer 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  if  I  am  want- 

mg 
To  thy  well-being  as  thou  art  to  mine, 
Have  patience ;   I  will  come  to  thee  ere 
long. 

JUUA. 

Do    not    give  way    to    these    foreboding 
thoughts. 

yiTTOKIA. 

Hand  me  the  mirror.     I  would  fain  behold 
What  change  comes  o'er  our  features  when 

we  die. 
Thank  you.     And  now  sit  down  beside  me 

here. 
IIow  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  to-day. 
Above  all  other  days,  and  at  the  hour 
When  most  I  need  you. 

JULIA. 

Do  you  ever  need  me  ? 

ynroRiA. 

Always,  and  most  of  all  to-day  and  now. 
Do  you  remember,  Julia,  when  we  walked. 
One  afternoon,  upon  the  castle  terrace 
At  Ischia,  on  the  day  before  you  left  me  ? 


JUUA. 


Well  I  remember  ;  but  it  Mems 
Something  unreal  that  has  never 
Something  that  I  have  read  of  in 
Or  heard  of  some  one  else. 


to  Be 


Ten  yenn  and  mm» 
Have  passed  since  then  ;  and  many  tUip 

have  happened 
In  those  ten  years,  and  meajr  friends 

died  : 
Marco  Flaminio,  whom  we  sU  ndmbed 
And  loved  as  our  Catnllas  ;   ~ 
The  noble  champion  of  fiee    M***ngfct 

speech ; 
And  Cardinal  Ippolito,  ycmr 


JUUA. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  of  him  I     TDm 

death 
Overcomes  me  now,  as  it  o'eroame  Be 
Let  me  forget  it  ;  for  my  memoij 
Serves  me  too  often  as  an  Mwlrfnd  frissdi 
And  I  remember  things  I  wonld  fgiset. 
WhUe  I  forget  the  things   I   wodd  » 

membw. 

VmOBIA. 

Forgive  me  ;  I  will  speak  of  him  no  BOHb 
The  good  Fra  Bernardino  has  departed. 
Has  led  from  Italy,  and  crossed  tlie  Alf^ 
Fearine  Caraffa's  wrath,  beosnse  be  ftai^ 
That  He  who  made  ns  all  without  oar  hd^ 
Could  also  save  ns  without  aid  of  oofs. 
Ren^  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Feifan^ 
That  Lily  of  the  Loire,  is  bowed  hr  wi^ 
That  blow  from  Rome  ;  Olympin  jfenls 
Banished  from  court  because  of  this  bm 

doctrine. 
Therefore  be  cautious.    Keep  jovr'ssflnl 

thought 
Locked  in  your  breast. 

JUUA. 

I  will  be  rmrr  pradial 
But  speak  no  more,  I  praj ;  it  weanM 
you. 


VITTORIA. 

Yes,  I  am  very  weary.     Bead  to 


JULIA. 

Most  wiUingly.     What  shall  I  n«d  ? 
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VITTORIA. 

Petrarca's 
Triumph  of  Death.     The  book  lies  on  the 

table, 
Beside  the  casket  there.     Read  where  you 

find 
The  leaf  turned  down.     T  was  there  I  left 

off  reading. 

JULIA  reads. 

**  Not  as   a  flame  that  by  some  force  is 
spent, 
But  one  that  of  itself  consumeth  quite, 
Departed  hence  in  peace  the  soul  con- 
tent, 
In  fashion  of  a  soft  and  lucent  light 

Whose    nutriment    by    slow    gradation 

goes, 
Keeping  until  the  end  its  lustre  bright. 
Not  pale,   but  whiter  than  the  sheet  of 
snows 
That  without  wind  on  some  fair  hill-top 

lies. 
Her   weary   body  seemed    to    find    re- 
pose. 
Like  a  sweet  slumber  in  her  lovely  eyes, 
When    now   the    spirit   was   no  longer 

there. 
Was   what  is  dying  called  by  the  un- 
wise. 
E'en  Death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seemed 
fair." 

Is  it  of  Laura  that  he  here  is  speaking  ?  — 
She  doth  not  answer,  yet  is  not  asleep  ; 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  light  and  fixed  on 

something 
A}K)ve  her  in  the  air.     I  can  see  naufffat 
Except  the  painted  angels  on  the  ceiling. 
Vittoria  !   speak  I      What  is  it  ?     Answer 

me  !  — 
She    only   smiles,   and  stretches   out  her 

hands. 

[The  mirror  falls  and  breaks, 

VITTORIA. 

Call  my  confessor  !  — 

Not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  1 

Pescara  !  my  Pescara  !  [Dies, 

JT7LJA. 

Holv  Virgin  1 
Her  body  sinks  together,  —  she  is  dead  1 
[Kneels,  and  hides  her  face  in  ViUoria^s  lap. 


SoxNS  U.  —  Julia  Gonzaoa,  Mighabl  Ax- 

OBLO. 
JULIA. 

Hush  1  make  no  noise. 

MICHASL  AirOBLO. 

How  is  she  ? 


JUUA. 


Never  better 


lOGHAXL  AKOBLO. 

Then  she  is  dead  ! 

JUUA. 

Alas  1  yesy  she  is  dead  I 
Even  death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seems 
fair. 

MXCHAKL  AKOBLO. 

How  wonderful  I  The  light  upon  her  face 
Shines  from  the  windows  of  another  world. 
Saints  only  have  such  faces.  Holy  Angels  I 
Bear  her  like  sainted  Catherine  to  her 
rest  I  [Kisses  ViUoria's  hand. 


PART  THIRD 


MONOLOGUB 

MaoeUo  de^  Corvi.    A  room  in  Kiohaxl  Ax- 

OKL0*s  house. 

MirHABTi  AxoBLO,  Standing  btfore  a  model  rf 

81.  Peter's. 

MICHAEL  AVOBLO. 

Better  than  thou  I  cannot,  Bronelleschi, 
And  less  than  thou  I  will  not  I    If  the 

thought 
Could,  like  a  windlass,  lift  the  ponderous 

stones 
And  swing  them    to  their   places  ;  if  a 

breath 
Could  blow  this  rounded  dome  into  the 

air, 
As  if  it  were  a  bubble,  and  these  statues 
Spring  at  a  signal  to  their  sacred  stations. 
As  sentinels  monnt  guard  upon  a  wall. 
Then    were   my  task    completed.     Now, 

Naught  am  I  bat  a  Saint  Sebaldos,  holding 
Upon  his  hand  the  model  of  a  church, 
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As  (icnnan  artiiiU  paint  him  ;  and  what 

vrani. 
What  wrarjr  yi^an,  muiit  dra^  thcmwlTcs 

ali»n^, 
Ere  thiM  U-  tunu>d  to  stone  I     What  hin- 

<i  ranees 
Must    block    the    way  ;    what  idle   inttT- 

fpn*nce« 
Of  CanlinaUand  Canons  of  St.  Peter's, 
Who  nothiu);  know  iif  art  beyond  the  color 
Of  cloukH  and  stockin}^,  nor  of  any  build- 

Save  that  of  their  own  fortunes  1  And  what 

then  ? 
I    must    then    the    short-cominf;    of    my 

means 
Piece  (»ut  by  stepping  forward,  as  the  Spar- 
tan 
Was  t«ild  to  aild  a  st4*p  to  his  short  sword. 

[.-I  fttitijie. 
And  is  Kra  liastian  dead  ?  Is  all  tluit  li{;ht 
Gone  «iiit  ?  that   sunshine   darkened  ?   all 

tliat  mujiic 
And    merriment,   that  usrd    to   make  our 

lives 
Less  melancholy,  swallowinl  up  in  nilence 
Like  niadrif^U  suuf;  in  the  stn*«*t  at  ni|;lit 
Hy   |KiA.sinf;  rvvellers  ?       It    U  str:in)^'  in- 

dei*<l 
That  hf*  should  di«>  iM'fnrp  me.    *Tis  apiinHt 
The  laws  uf  naturr  tluit  the  vouuf;  fch«mld 

die, 
Ami  the  old  live  ;  unli*M  it  In*  that  some 
Have  lon^  been  dead  who  think  tlirniM^lves 

alivr, 
B«H*au!M*  not  Imrifd.     Well,  what  mattem 

il. 
Since  now  tlutt  f;ri*at«*r  lif^ht,  that  was  my 

sun. 
Is  srt,  and  all  is  darkncM.  all  \%  darknrM  ! 
I)path*N  li^htninipi  strike  to  ri^ht  and  left 

of  nif. 
And,  likr  a  niine«l  wall,  the  world  around 

mc 
Crumbles  away,  and  I  am  Irft  alonr. 
I    have    no    frii'nd«,  and  want    none.     My 

own  lhoii);hts 
Are  now  my  rnilr  rom|«nion%  —  thoughts 

of  hrr, 
lliat  likr  a  lti*nt*dirtioM  fnmi  thr  skies 
Ciimr  III  iiir  ill  my  Militiidr  and  MMitlie  n\r. 
Whrn  mi'ii  .ire  olil,  tlif  iiirrs^ant  tin  night 

of  Piath 
Kollon*  thfni  like  thrir  uliatlow  ;  »itji   with 

thi-iii 


At  every   weal ; 

they  sleep  ; 
And  when  thev  waka  mlwmmdj  m  aval 
And  standing  by  tbcir  bedbnaa.    Tibn 

folly 
It  is  in  U.4  to  make  aa  aacmj 
i  H  this  importunate  followwr,  mai  a  fi 
To  me  a  friend,  and  aoi  aa  >— y. 
Has  he  become  liaee  all  aij  iwirai 

dead. 


II 


VIGNA    ni    PAPA   CitJlJO 


S-KNR  I.      Pora  Jrut'B   ■ 

CartiinaU, 


jrura. 

Tell  me,  why  is  it  jre  are 

Yuu,  (.'ardinals  Salviati  and 
With   Michael    Angelo  r 

done. 
Or  left  undone,  that  ye 

him? 
When  cme  Pupe  diet. 
Ami  I  can  make  a  doiea 
But  cannot  make  one  Micbacl 


(AaDlKAL  SALTIATI. 

Ymir  Holiness  we  are  aot  set 
W<f  but  deplore  his  ineapacitj 
He  is  tou  old. 


jvura. 

Yoo,  Cafdiaal 
Are  an  old  man.     Are  yoa  i 
* T  is  the  old  ox  thai  draws  tba 
furrow. 


cAaiuaAL 
Your  litdiness  rrniembers  ka  m\ 
With  the  rr|iain  npoa  Su  Mat^ 
Maile  ctiflfrnlams,  aad  bcaped 

loail 
Of  timlier  and 

yean 
The   bridge   remained 

gave  it 
To  mci'io  Higiu. 

Jrum 

Always 
Is  there  no  other  arrhitact  «« 


» 
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Was  it  not  he  that  sometime  had  in  charge 
The  harhor  of  Ancona  ? 


CARDINAL  MARCELLO. 


Ay,  the  same. 


JULIUS. 


Then  let  me   tell  you   that  your  Baocio 

Bigio 
Did  grreater  damage  in  a  single  day 
To  that  fair  harbor  than  the  sea  had  done 
Or  >¥oiiId  do  in  ten  years.     And  him  you 

think 
To  put  in  place  of  Michael  Angelo, 
In  building  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  ! 
The  ass  that  thinks  himself  a  stag  discovers 
His  error  when  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch. 

CARDINAL  BIARCELLO. 

He  does  not  build  ;  he  but  demolishes 
The  labors  of  Bramante  and  San  Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Only  to  build  more  grandly. 

CARDINAL  MARC^LLO. 

But  time  passes  ; 
Year  after  year  goes  by,  and  yet  the  work 
Is  not  completed.     Michael  Angelo 
Is  a  gre<it  sculptor,  but  no  architect. 
His  plans  are  faulty. 

JULIUS. 

I  have  seen  his  model, 
And   have  approved   it.     But  here  comes 

the  artist. 
Beware  of  him.     He  may  make  Persians 

of  you, 
To  carry  burdens  on  your  backs  forever. 

Scene  II.  —  The  same:  Michael  Anoelo. 

JULIUS. 

Come    forward,   dear  Maestro.     In  these 

ganlens 
All  ceremonies  of  our  court  are  buiished. 
Sit  down  beside  me  here. 

BflCHAEL  ANGELO,  Sitting  dowtl. 

How  gracioosly 
Your  Holiness  commiserates  old  age 
And  its  infirmities  ! 

JULIUS. 

Say  its  privileges. 
Art  I  respect.     The  building  of  this  palace 


And  layine  out  of  these  pleasant  garden 

walks 
Are  my  delight,  and  if  I  have  not  asked 
Your  aid  in  this,  it  is  that  I  forbear 
To  lay  new  burdens  on  you  at  an  age 
When    you    need    rest.      Here  I    escape 

from  Rome 
To  be  at.peace.    The  tumnlt  of  the  city 
Scarce  reaches  here. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

How  beantifol  it  is, 
And  quiet  almost  as  a  hermitage  ! 

JULIUS. 

We  live  as  hermits  here  ;  and  from  these 

heights 
O'erlook  ul  Rome  and  see  the  yellow  Tiber 
Cleaving  in  twain  the  city,  like  a  sword. 
As  far  toIow  there  as  St.  Mary's  bridge. 
What  think  you  of  that  bridge  ? 

MICHAEL  AirOELO. 

I  wonld  advise 
Your  Holiness  not  to  cross  it,  or  not  often  ; 
It  is  not  safe. 

JULXUB. 

It  was  repaired  of  late. 

MICHAEL  AirOBLO. 

Some  morning  yon  will  look  for  it  in  vain  ; 
It  will  be  ^ne.    The  current  of  the  river 
Is  undermining  it. 

JULIUS. 

But  yon  repaired  it. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

I  strengthened  all  its  piers,  and  paved  its 

road 
With  travertine.     He  who  came  after  roe 
Removed  the  stone  and  sold  it,  and  filled  in 
The  space  with  gravel. 

JULIUS. 

Cardinal  Salviati 
And  Cardinal  Marcello,  do  yon  listen  ? 
This  is  your  famous  Nanni  Baocio  Bigia 

MICHAEL  AVOELO,  (MU/e. 

There  is  some  mystery  here.    These  Cai^ 

dinals 
Stand  lowering  at  me  with  unfriendly  eyes. 
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JULIUS. 

Now  let  us  cume  to  what  concerns  us  more 
Than  bridge  or  gardens.     Some  complaints 

are  made 
Concerning  the  Three  Chapels  in  St.  Pe- 

ter^s  ; 
Certain  supposed  defects  or  imperfections, 
You  doubtless  can  explain. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

This  is  no  longer 
The  golden  age  of  art.    Men  have  become 
Iconoclasts  and  critics.     They  delight  not 
In  what  an  artist  does,  but  set  themselyes 
To  censure  what  they  do  not  comprehend. 
You  Mrill  not  see  them  bearing  a  Madonna 
Of  Cimabue  to  the  church  in  triumph, 
But  tearing  down  the  statue  of  a  Pope 
To  cast  it  into  cannon.     Who  are  they 
That  bring  complaints  against  me  ? 

JULIUS. 

Deputies 
Of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  they  complain 
Of  insufficient  light  in  the  Three  Chapels. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Your  Holiness,  the  insufficient  light 

Is  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the  Three 

Chapels. 
Who  arc    the   deputies  that  make  com- 
plaint ? 

JULRT8. 

The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Marcello, 
Here  present. 

MICHAEL  ANaELO,  rising. 

With  permission,  Monsignori, 
W^hat  is  it  ye  complain  of  ? 

CARDINAL  MARCELLO. 

We  regret 
You  have  do])arted  from  Bramanto's  plan, 
And  from  San  Gallo's. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Since  the  ancient  time 
No  greater  archit(.»ct  has  lived  on  earth 
Than  Lazzari  Bramante.     His  design, 
W^ithout    confusion,    simple,    clear,    well- 
lighted, 
Merits  all  praise,  and  to  depart  from  it 
Would  ])c  departing  from  the  truth.     San 
Gallo, 


Building  about  ¥dth  coiamnBt  took  all  1^ 
Out  of  this  plan ;  left  in  the  choir  dvk 

comers 
For  infinite  ribaldries,  and  liirkin|f  plaoH 
For  rogues  and  robben  ;  so  thnt  when  thi 

church 
Was  shut  at  night,  not  Ato   and  tM^ 

men 
Could  find  them  out.    It  wan  Sna  GalK 

then. 
That  left  the  church  in  darkneaa,  and  aol  L 

CABDIMAL  MABOBIXO. 

Excuse    me  ;    but  in  each   of    tlie  Urn 

Chapels 
Is  but  a  single  window. 


MIGHABL  AlfOEIO. 

MonsignoNb 
Perhaps  yon  do  not  know  that  in  the 

ing 

Above  there  are  to  go  three  other  wi 


CM 


CARDINAL  SALVIATI. 

How  should  we  know?     Yoa  never  toU 

us  of  it. 

MIGHABL  AiranLO. 

I  neither  am  obliged,  nor  will  I  be. 
To  tell  your  Eminence  or  any  other 
What  I  intend  or  oa^t  to  do. 
Is  to  provide    the    means,  and 

thieves 
Do  not  lay  hands  upon  them.     Tlie 
Must  all  be  left  to  me. 

CABDINAIi  MABOXIiLO. 

Sir  arofaiteoC^ 
You    do  forget    yoorsel^   to  epnit   to 

rudely 
In  presence  of  his  Holiness,  and  to  as 
Who  are  his  Cardinals. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO,  putting  0%  ktM  koL 

I  do  not  forget 

I  am  descended  from  the  Counts  CanoHii 
Linked  with  the  Imperial   line,  and  witfc 

Matilda, 
Who  gave  the  Church  Saint  Petez^s  Filii- 

mony. 
I,  too,  am  proud  to  give  nnto  the  Chanh 
The  labor  of  these  hands,  and  what  of  fib 
Remains  to  me.     My  father  Buonavotti 
W^as  Podestk  of  Chiusi  and  Caprcee. 
I  am  not  used  to  have  men  spcMik  to  me 
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As  if  I  were  a  mason,  hired  to  build 
A  garden  wall,  and  paid  on  Saturdays 
So  much  an  hour. 

CARDINAL  SALVIATI,  OStde, 

No  wonder  that  Pope  Clement 
Never  sat  down  in  presence  of  this  man, 
Lest  he  should  do  the  same  ;  and  always 

bade  him 
Put  on  his  hat,  lest  he   unasked   should 

doit! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

If  any  one  could  die  of  grief  and  shame, 
I   should.     This  labor  was  imposed  upon 

me  ; 
I  did  not  seek  it ;  and  if  I  assumed  it, 
'T  was  not  for  love  of  fame  or  love  of  gain. 
But  for  the  love  of  God.     Perhaps  old  age 
Deceived  me,  or  self-interest,  or  ambition  ; 
I  may  be  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 
Therefore,  I    pray  your  Holiness,   release 

me  ; 
Take  off  from  me  the  burden  of  this  work  ; 
Let  me  go  back  to  Florence. 


JULIUS. 


While  I  am  living. 


Never,  never. 


MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Doth  your  Holiness 
Remember  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  say 
Of  the  inevitable  time,  when  those 
Who  look   out  of    the  windows   shall  be 

darkened, 
And  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish  ? 


JULIUS. 


That  is  in 


Ecclesiastes. 


MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 


And  the  grasshopper 
Shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail, 
Hecausc  man  goeth  unto  his  long  home. 
\'anity   of   Vanities,  saith  the   Preacher  ; 

all 
Is  vanity. 

JULIUS. 

Ah,  were  to  do  a  thing 
As  easy  as  to  dream  of  doing  it. 
We  should  not  want  for  artists.     But  the 

men 
W^ho  carry  out  in  act  their  g^at  designs 
Arc    few   in  number  ;  aye,   they   may   be 

counted 


Upon  the  fingers  of  this  hand.     Tour  place 
Is  at  St  Peter's. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  have  had  my  dream. 
And  cannot  carry  oat  my  great  conception, 
And  put  it  into  act. 

JULIUS. 

Then  who  can  do  it  ? 
Yon  would  but  leave  it  to  some  Bacoio 

Bigio 
To  mangle  and  deface. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Rather  than  that, 
I  will  still  bear  the  burden  on  my  shoulders 
A  little  longer.     If  your  Holiness 
Will  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  will  leave 
The  building  of  the  church  to  me,  the  work 
Will  go  on  better  for  it.     Holy  Father, 
If  all  the  labors  that  I  have  endured. 
And  shall  endure,  advantage  not  my  soul, 
I  am  but  losing  time. 

JULIUS,  laying  Ait  handi  on  michael  anoblo's 

shoulders. 

Yon  will  be  gainer 
Both  for  your  soul  and  body. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Not  events 
Exasperate  me,  but  the  f  unest  conclusions 
I  draw  from  these  events  ;  the  sure  decline 
Of  art,  and  all  the  meaning  of  that  word  ; 
All  that  embellishes  and  sweetens  life. 
And  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  low  cares 
Into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  beauty  ; 
The  faith  in  the  IdesJ  ;  the  inspiration 
That  made  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Se- 
ville 
Say,  "  Let  us  build,  so  that  all  men  here- 
after 
Will  say  that  we  were  madmen."      Holy 

Father, 
I  beg  permission  to  retire  from  here. 

JULIUS. 

Go  ;  and  my  benediction  be  upon  you. 
ScBNB  UI.  —  PopB  Julius  oim/  cAeCABDnrALs. 

JULIUS. 

My  Cardinals,  this  Michael  Angelo 

Most  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  mason. 
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He  comes  of  noble  blood,  and  for  his  crest 
Bears  two  bull's  horns  ;  and  he  has  giyen 

us  proof 
That  he  can  toss  with  them.     From  this 

day  forth 
Unto  the  end  of  time,  let  no  man  otter 
The  name  of  Baccio  Big^o  in  my  presence. 
All  great  achieyements    are   the  natural 

fruits 
Of  a  great  character.     As  trees  bear  not 
Their  fruits  of  the  same  size  and  quality, 
But  each  one  in  its  kind  with  equal  ease, 
So  are  great  deeds  as  natural  to  great  men 
As  mean  things  are  to  small  ones.     By  his 

work 
We  know  the  master.    Let  us  not  perplex 

him. 


Ill 


BINDO   ALTOVITI 

A  street  in  Rome,  Bindo  Altoviti,  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  Micha£L  Akoblo, 
passing. 

BOTDO. 

Good-morning,  Messer  Michael  Angelo  1 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Good-morning,  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti  1 

BINDO. 

What  brings  you  forth  so  early  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

The  same  reason 
That  keeps  you  standing  sentinel  at  your 

door, — 
The  air  of  this  delicious  summer  morning. 
What  news  have  you  from  Florence  ? 

BINDO. 

Nothing  new  ; 
Tlie  same  old  tale  of  violence  and  wrong. 
Since  the  disastrous  dav  at  Monte  Murlo, 
When   in  procession,  through  San  Gallo's 

gate, 
Bareheaded,    clothed    in    rags,    on  sorry 

steeds, 
Philippo  Strozzi  and  the  good  Valori 
Amid  the  shouts  of  an  ungrateful  people 
Were  led  as  prisoners  down  the  streets  of 

Florence, 
Hope  is  no  more,  and  liberty  no  more. 
Duke  Cosimo,  the  tyrant,  reigns  supreme. 


MICHAEL  AKOMIO 

is   dead  :  her    hoi 


IU6B   an  M 


Florence 

tombs ; 
Silence  and  solitude  are  in  her 

BINDO. 

Ah  yes  ;  and  often  I  repeat  the  woirdi 
You  wrote  upon  your  statue  of  the  IHgk^ 
There  in  the  Sacristy  ot  San  Ixxrenao : 
**  Grateful  to  me  is  deep  ;  to  be  of 
More  grateful,  while  the  wron^  and 

endure  ; 
To  see  not,  feel  not,  is  a  benediotioii ; 
Therefore  awake  me  not ;  oh^ 

whispers." 

MICHAEL  AirOKLO. 

Ah,  Messer  Bindo,  the  calamjtiea, 
The  fallen  fortunes,  and  the 
Of  Florence  are  to  me  a  tragedy 
Deeper  than  words,  and  darker 

spair. 
I,  who  nave  worshipped  freedom  from  uf 

cradle. 
Have  loved  her  "mth  the  passion  of  a  hmi^ 
And  clothed  her  with  all  lovely  aitribatei 
That  the  inuigination  can  coDoeive, 
Or  the  heart  conjure  np,  now  see  her  detd^ 
And  trodden  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet 
Of  an  adventurer  I    It  is  a  grief 
Too  great  for  me  to  bear  in  my  old  age. 

BINDO. 

I  say  no  news  from  Florenee :  I  am 
For  Benvenuto  writes  that  he  ia  ««— "^y 
To  be  my  guest  in  Rome. 

MICHAEL  ANOKLO. 

Those  are  good 
He  hath  been  many  yean  away  from 

BINDO. 

Pray  you,  come  in. 

MICHAEL  ANOKLO. 

I  have  not  time  to  gtajt 
And  yet  I  will.  I  see  from  here  yonr  T 
Is  filled  with  works  of  art     That 

bronze 
Is  of  yourself.    Tell  me,  who  is  the 
That  works  in  such  an  admirable  way. 
And  with  such  power  and  feeling  ? 

BINDO. 
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Ah  ?     Benyenuto  ?     T  is  a  masterpiece  1 
It  pleases  me  as  much,  and  even  more, 
Than  the  antiques  ahout  it ;  and  yet  they 
Are  of  the  hest  one  sees.     But  you  have 

placed  it 
By  far  too  high.      The  light  comes  from 

below, 
And  injures  the  expression.      Were  these 

windows 
Above  and  not  beneath  it,  then  indeed 
It  would  maintain  its  own  among  these 

works 
Of  the  old  masters,  noble  as  they  are. 
I  will  g^  in  and  study  it  more  closely. 
I  always  prophesied  that  Benveouto, 
With  all  his  follies  and  fantastic  ways. 
Would  show  his  genius  in  some  work  of 

art 
That   would  amaze  the  world,  and  be  a 

challenge 
Unto  all  other  artists  of  his  time. 

[They  go  in. 


IV 


IN   THE  COLISEUM 
Michael  Anoelo  and  Tomaso  db*  Cava- 

UERI. 
CAVALIERI. 

What  do  you  here  alone,  Messer  Michele  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOBIiO. 

I  come  to  learn. 

CAVALIKRI. 

You  are  already  master, 
And  teach  all  other  men. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Nay,  I  know  nothing ; 
Not  even  my  own  ignorance,  as  some 
Philosopher  hath  said.     I  am  a  school-boy 
Who  hath  not  learned  his  lesson,  and  who 

stands 
Ashamed  and  silent  in  the  awful  presence 
Of  the  great  master  of  antiquity 
Who  built  these  walls  cyclopean. 

CAVALIKRI. 

Gaudentius 
His  name  was,  I  remember.     His  reward 


Was  to  be  thrown  alive  to  the  wild  beasts 
Here  where  we  now  are  standing. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

Idle  tales. 

CAVALIEBl. 

Bat  yon  are  greater  than  Gaudentius  was, 
And  your  work  nobler. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

Silence,  I  beseech  you. 

CATALIBBI. 

Tradition  says  that  fifteen  thousand  men 
Were  toiling  for  ten  years  incessantly 
Upon  this  amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

Behold 
How   wonderful    it    is  1      The    queen    of 

flowers. 
The  marble  rose  of  Rome  1    Its  petals  torn 
By  wind  and  rain  of  thrice  five  hundred 

years; 
Its  mossy  sheath  half  rent  away,  and  sold 
To  ornament  our  palaces  and  churches. 
Or  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  man 
Upon  the  Tiber's  bank  ;  yet  what  remains 
Still  opening  its  fair  bosom  to  the  sun. 
And  to  the  constellations  that  at  night 
Hang  poised  above  it  like  a  swarm  of  beet. 

CAVALIBHI. 

The  rose  of  Rome,  but  not  of  Paradise  ; 
Not  the  white  rose  our  Tuscan  poet  saw. 
With  saints  for  petals.     When  this  rose 

was  perfect 
Its    hundred    thousand    petals    were   not 

saints. 
But  senators  in  their  Tbessalian  caps, 
And  all  the  roaring  populace  of  Rome  ; 
And    even    an    £Snpress  and   the  Vestal 

Virgins, 
Who  came  to  see  the  gladiators  die. 
Could  not  give  sweetness  to  a  rose  like  this. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

I  spake  not  of  its  uses,  but  its  beanty. 

GAVAUBIU. 

The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  satnmta 
With  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  these  rifted 

stones 
Are  awful  witnesses  against  a  people 
Whose  pleasure  was  the  pain  of  dying  men 
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MICHAEL  ANQBLO. 

Tomaso  Cavalieri,  on  my  word, 

Yoa  should  have  been  a  preacher,  not  a 

painter  I 
Think  you  that  I  approve  such  cruelties, 
Because  I  marvel  at  the  architects 
Who  built  these  walls,  and  curved  these 

noble  arches  ? 
Oh,  I  am  put  to  shame,  when  I  consider 
How  mean  our  work  is,  when  compared 

with  theirs  ! 
I^ook  at  these  walls  about  us  and  above  us  ! 
They  have  been   shaken  by  earthquakes, 

'    bare  been  made         '  ^ 

A  fortress,  and    been    battered    by  long 

sieges  ; 
The    iron    clamps,  that  held    the    stones 

together. 
Have  been  wrenched  from  them  ;  but  they 

stand  erect 
And  firm,  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  and 

hollowed 
Out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  were  a  part 
Of  the  foundations  of  the  world  itself. 

CAVAUERI. 

Tour  work,  I  say  again,  is  nobler  work, 
In  so  far  as  its  end  and  aim  are  nobler  ; 
And  this  is  but  a  ruin,  like  the  rest. 
Its  vaulted  passages  are  made  the  caverns 
Of  robbers,  and  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
Of  murdered  men. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

A  thousand  wild  flowers  bloom 
From  every  chink,  and  the  birds  build  their 

nests 
Amon?  the  ruined  arches,  and  suggest 
New  thoughts  of  beauty  to  the  arohitect. 
Now  let  us  climb  the  broken  stairs  that 

lead 
Into  the  corridors  above,  and  study 
The  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  that  art 
In  which  I  am  a  pupil,  not  a  master. 

All  things  must  have  an  end  ;  the  world 

itself 
Must  have  an  end,  as  in  a  dream  I  saw  it. 
There  came  a  great  hand  out  of  heaven, 

and  touched 
The  earth,   and  stopped  it  in  its  course. 

The  seas 
Leaped,  a  vast  cataract,  into  the  abyss  ; 
The   forests  and   the   fields  slid  off,  and 

floated 


Like  wooded  islands  in  the  air.     ^m  daai 
Were  hurled  forth  from  their 

the  living 
Were  mingled  with  them,  and  fhiiiiiwJwi 

were  dead,  — 
All  bein^   dead ;   and    the    fair, 

cities 
Dropped  out  like  jewels  from  a 

crown. 
Naught  but  the  core  of  the  giaai  f^obe  i^ 

mained, 
A  skeleton  of  stone.    And  over  it 
The  wrack  of  matter  drifted  like  a  dundp 
And  then  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  IbII 
Back  on  the  empty  world,  that  inth  lis 

weight 
Reeled,  staggered,  righted,  and  thea  heat 

long  plunged 
Into  the  darkness,  as  a  ship,  when  ttamk 
By  a  great  sea,  throws  off  the  waves  ift 

first 
On  either  side,  then  settles  and  goes  dowa 
Into  the  dark  abyss,  with  her  dead  em. 

GAYALUCSI. 

But  the  earth  does  not  more. 

MICBABL  AKOXU>. 

Who  knows  ?  who  kaowif 
There  are  great  truths  that   piteh  thav 

shining  tents 
Outside  our  walls,  and  thongli  hot  dia^f 

seen 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  will  he  maniffat 
When  the  light  widens  into  pevfeot  di^. 
A  certain  man,  Copemiciis  b^  name. 
Sometime   professor  here   m  Bomsb   ksi 

whispered 
It  is  the  earth,  and  not  the  son,  that  movaa 
What  I  beheld  was  only  in  a  dream, 
Tet  dreams  sometimes  antieinate  erealiy 
Being  unsubstantial  images  oi  things 
As  yet  unseen. 


MACELLO  DE*  CORVZ 
Michael  Akqelo,  BaKVEiriTio  f^wn^wjwi. 

MICHAEL  AMOEIA. 

So,  Benvenuto,  vou  return  once  move 
To  the  Eternal  (City.     T  is  the  eentie 
To  which  all  gravitates.    One  finds  no  nt 
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Elsewhere  than  here.    There  may  be  other 

cities 
That  please  us  for  a  while,  but  Rome  alone 
Completely  satisfies.     It  becomes  to  all 
A  second  native  land  by  predilection, 
And  not  by  accident  of  birth  alone. 

BENVEKUTO. 

I  am  but  just  arrived,  and  am  now  lodging 
With  Bindo  Altoviti.     I  have  been 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  our  most  Holy  Father, 
And   now  am  come  in  haste  to  kiss  the 

hands 
Of  my  miraculous  Master. 

MICHAEL  ANOEIO. 

And  to  find  him 
Grown  very  old. 

BENVENUl'O. 

You  know  that  precious  stones 
Never  grow  old. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Half  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
And  yet  not  gone.     Twelve  years  are  a 

long  while. 
Tell  me  of  France. 

BENVENUTO. 

It  were  too  long  a  tale 
To  tell  you  all.     Suffice  in  brief  to  say 
The  King  received  me  well,  and  loved  me 

well  ; 
Gave  me   the  annual  pension  that  before 

me 
Our  Leonardo  had,  nor  more  nor  less, 
And  for  my  residence  the  Toor  de  Nesle, 
Upon  the  river-side. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

A  princely  lodging. 

BENVENUTO. 

What  in  return  I  did  now  matters  not, 
For  there  are  other  things,  of  gpreater  mo- 
ment, 
I  wish  to  speak  of.     First  of  all,  the  letter 
You  wrote  ine,  not  long  since,  about  my 

bust 
Of   Bindo   Altoviti,   here   in  Rome.     Yon 

said, 
*'  My  Benvenuto,  I  for  many  years 
Have   known   you   as   the  greatest  of  all 
goldsmiths. 


And  now  I  know  yon  as  no  less  a  sculp- 
tor." 

Ah,  generous  Master  I  How  shall  I  e'er 
thank  you 

For  such  kind  language  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO.      * 

By  believing  it. 
I  saw  the  bust  at  Messer  Bindo's  honse, 
And  thought  it  worthy  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters, 
And  said  so.    That  is  all. 

BENYXKUTO. 

It  is  too  mnch ; 
And  I  should  stand  abashed  here  in  your 

presence, 
Had  I  done    nothing   worthier    of    your 

praise 
Than  Bindo's  bust. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

What  have  yon  done  that 's  better  ? 

BBNYKNUTO. 

When  I  left  Rome  for  Paris,  yon  remem- 
ber 
I  promised  yon  that  if  I  went  a  goldsmith 
I  would  return  a  sculptor.     I  have  kept 
The  promise  I  then  made. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Dear  Benvenoto^ 
I  recognized  the  latent  genius  in  you, 
Bnt  feared  yonr  vices. 

BENVEKUTO. 

I  have  tnmed  them  all 
To  virtues.  My  impatient,  wayward  nature, 
That  made  me  quick  in  quarrel,  now  has 

served  me 
Where  meekness   could    not,  and  where 

patience  could  not. 
As  yon  shall  hear  now.    I  have  cast  in 

bronze 
A  statue  of  Perseus,  holding  thus  aloft 
In  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
And  in  his  right  the  sword  that  severed  it ; 
His  right  foot  planted  on  the  lifeless  oorse ; 
His  face  supero  and  pitiful,  with  eyes 
Down-looking  on  the  victim  of  his  ren- 

geanoe. 

MICHAEL  ANOEU>. 

I  see  it  as  it  should  be. 
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BKNYBNUTO. 

As  it  will  be 
When  it  is  placed  upon  the  Ducal  Square, 
Half-way  between  your  Dayid  and  the  Ju- 
dith 
Of  Donatello. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Rival  of  them  both  I 

BENYSNUTO. 

But  ah,  what  infinite  trouble  haye  I  had 
With  Bandinello,  and  that  stupid  beast, 
The  major-domo  of  Duke  Cosimo, 
Francesco  Ricci,  and  their  wretched  agent 
Gorini,  who  came  crawling  round  about  me 
Like  a  black  spider,  with  his  whining  voice 
That  sounded  like  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito  I 
Oh,  I  have  wept  in  utter  desperation, 
And  wished  a  thousand  times  I  had  not 

left 
My  Tour  de  Nesle,  nor  e'er  returned  to 

Florence, 
Nor  thought  of  Perseus.     What  malignant 

falsehoods 
They  told  the  Grand  Duke,  to  impede  my 

work, 
And  make  me  desperate  I 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

The  nimble  lie 
Is  like  the  second-hand  upon  a  clock  ; 
We  see  it  fly,  while  the  hour-hand  of  truth 
Seems  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  moves  un- 
seen, 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  clock  will  not 

strike 
Till  it  has  reached  the  goal. 

BENVENUTO. 

My  obstinacy 
Stood  me  in  stead,  and  helped  me  to  o'er- 

coine 
The  hindrances  that  envy  and  ill-will 
Put  in  my  way. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

When  anything  is  done 
People  see  not  the  patient  doing  of  it. 
Nor  think  how  great  would  be  the  loss  to 

man 
If  it  had  not  been  done.     As  in  a  building 
Stone  rests  on  stone,  and  wanting  the  foun- 
dation 
All  would  be  wanting,  so  in  human  life 


Each  aetion  rests  on  the  foregone  evmt^ 
That  made  it  possible,  bat  it  focgottea 
And  buried  in  the  earth. 

BEWBITDTO. 

Evan  Budiadk 

Who  never  vet  spake  well  of  anythiiub 
Speaks  well  of  this  ;  and  jet  be  toQ  thi 

Duke 
That,  though  I   cast  smell  flgmee 

enough, 
I  never  could  cast  this. 


doMil^ 


MICHAEL  AHOSLO. 

But  jon  IttiTe 

And  proved  Ser  Bandinello  a  hJiam 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 


BENVENUTO. 

Andah^thatoesti^l 
What  a  wild  scene  it  was,  as  late  at  mfjbft, 
A  night  of  wind  and  rain,  we  heepea  thi 

furnace 
With  pine  of  Serristori,  till  the  flemw 
Caught  in  the  rafters  over  um,  and  throet- 

ened 


To  send  the  bumine  roof  upon  w,^     , 

And  from  the  garden  side  the  wind  end 

rain 
Poured  in  upon  us,  and  half  quenehed 

fires. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  desperation. 
A  shudder  came  upon  me,  then  a  fever ; 
I  thought  that  I  was  dying,  and  was  feteed 
To  leave  the  work-shop,  uid  to  throw  wit* 

self 
Upon  my  bed,  as  one  who  has  no  bope. 
And  as  I  lay  there,  a  deformed  old 
Appeared  before  me,  and  with  Jww«el 
Like  one  who  doth  exhort  a  criminal 
Led  forth  to  death,  ezdaimedy  **  Poor 

vcnuto. 
Thy  work  is  spoiled  I    There  ia  no 

edy ! " 
Then  with  a  cry  so  loud  it  miglit  have 

reached 
The  heaven  of  fire,  I  bounded  to  mj  feet, 
And  rushed  back  to  my  workmen.    Thiij 

all  stood 
Bewildered  and  desponding  ;  and  I  looked 
Into  the  furnace,  and  beheld  the  mass 
Half  molten  only,  and  in  my  despair 
I  fed  the  fire  with  oak,  whose  terrible  iiSBt 
Soon  made  the  sluggish  metal  ahiae  and 

sparkle. 
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Then  followed  a  bright  flash,  and  an  explo- 
sion, 

As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  as. 

The  covering  of  the  furnace  had  been  rent 

Asunder,  and  the  bronze  was  flowing  over  ; 

So  that  I  straightway  opened  all  the  slnices 

To  fill  the  mould,  llie  metal  ran  like 
lava, 

Sluggish  and  heavy  ;  and  I  sent  my  work- 
men 

To  ransack  the  whole  house,  and  bring  to- 
gether 

My  pewter  plates  and  pans,  two  hundred 
of  them. 

And  cast  them  one  by  one  into  the  furnace 

To  liquefy  the  mass,  and  in  a  moment 

The  mould  was  filled  I  I  fell  upon  my 
knees 

And  thanked  the  Lord  ;  and  then  we  ate 
and  drank 

And  went  to  bed,  all  hearty  and  contented. 

It  was  two  hours  before  the  break  of  day. 

My  fever  was  quite  gone. 

MICHAEL  ANOBIiO. 

A  strange  adventure, 
That  could  have  happened  to  no  man  alive 
But  you,  my  Benvenuto. 

BBNVSKUTO. 

As  my  workmen  said 
To  major-domo  Ricci  afterward 
When  he  inquired  of  them  :  *'  *T  was  not 

a  man. 
But  an  express  great  deviL" 

MICHAEL  AlfOELO. 

And  the  statae  ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Perfect  in  every  part,  save  the  right  foot 
Of  Perseus,  as  I  had  foretold  the  Duke. 
There   was  just  bronze  enough  to  fill  the 

nioula  ; 
Not  a  drop  over,  not  a  drop  too  little. 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

And  now  I  lee 

How  you  have  turned  your  vices  into  vir- 
tues. 

BENVENUTO. 

But  wherefore  do  1  prate  of  this  ?     I  came 
To  speak  of  other  things.     Duke  Coeimo 


Through  me  invites  you  to  return  to  Flor- 
ence, 

And  offers  yon  great  honors,  even  to  make 
you 

One  of  the  Forty-Eight,  his  Senators. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

His  Senatoi9 !      That  is  enough.      Since 

Florence 
Was  changed  by  Clement  Seventh  from  a 

Republic 
Into  a  Dukedom,  I  no  longer  wish 
To  be  a  Florentine.    That  dream  is  ended. 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  now  reigns  su- 
preme ; 
All  liberty  is  dead.    Ah,  woe  is  me  I 
I  hoped  to  see  my  country  rise  to  heights 
Of  happiness  and  freedom  yet  unreached 
By  other  nations,  but  the  climbing  wave 
Pauses,  lets  go  its  hold,  and  slides  again 
Back  to  the  common  level,  with  a  hoarse 
Death-rattle  in  its  throat.    I  am  too  old 
To  hope  for  better  days.    I  will  stay  here 
And  oie  in  Rome.    The  very  weeds,  that 

grow 
Among  the  broken  fragments  of  her  ruins. 
Are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  garden  flow- 
ers 
Of  other  cities ;  and  the  desolate  ring 
Of  the  Campagna  round  about  her  ynUs 
Fairer  than  all  the  villas  that  encircle 
The  towns  of  Tuscany. 

BKNYSKUTO. 

But  yoor  old  friends  I 

MICHAEL  AKGKLO. 

All  dead  by  violence.    Baocio  Yalori 
Has  been  beheaded  ;  Chiicciardini  poisoned  ; 
PhiUppo  Strozzi  strangled  in  his  prison. 
Is  Florenoe  then  a  pl^  for  honest  men 
To  flourish  in?     What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent 
My  sharing  the  same  fate  ? 

BSHYXKUTO. 

Why,  this  :  if  all 
Your  friends  are  dead,  so  are  your  enemies. 

MICHAEL  AjrOKLO. 

Is  Aretino  dead  ? 

BEjrmiUTO. 

He  lives  in  Yenioe, 
And  not  in  Florenoe. 
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MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

'T  is  the  same  to  me. 
This  wretched  mountebank,  whom  flatterers 
Call  the  Divine,  as  if  to  make  the  word 
Unpleasant  in  the  mouths  of  those   who 

speak  it 
And  in  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  it,  sends 

me 
A  letter  written  for  the  public  eye, 
And  with  such  subtle  and  infernal  malice, 
I  wonder  at  his  wickedness.     T  is  he 
Is  the  express  great  devil,  and  not  you. 
Some  years  ago  he  told  me  how  to  paint 
The  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

BENVENUTO. 

I  remember. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Well,  now  he  writes  to  me  that,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, 
He  is  ashamed  of  the  unbounded  freedom 
With  which  I  represent  it. 

BENVENUTO. 

Hypocrite ! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

He  says  I  show  mankind  that  I  am  want- 

In  piety  and  religion,  in  proportion 
As  I  profess  perfection  in  my  art. 
Profess  perfection  ?     Why,  t  is  only  men 
Like  Bugiardini  who  are  satisfied 
With  what  they  do.     I  never  am  content, 
But  always  see  the  labor  of  my  hand 
Fall  short  of  my  conception. 

BENVENUTO. 

I  perceive 
The  malice  of  this  creature.     He  would 

taint  you 
With  heresy,  and  in  a  time  like  this  I 
T  is  infamous  I 

MICHAEL  AN(}EfX>. 

I  represent  the  angels 
Without    their    heavenly  glury,   and    the 

saints 
Without  a  trace  of  earthly  modesty. 

BENVENUTO. 

Incredible  audacity  I 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

The  heathen 
Veiled  their  Diana  with  some  drapery. 


And  when  they  represented  Vemia  naked 
They  made  her  by  her  modest  ftttifcndo 
Appear  half  clothed.     But  I^  wbo  am  i 

Christian, 
Do  so  subordinate  belief  to  art 
That  I  have  made  the  very  Tiolatum 
Of  modesty  in  martyrs  and  in  vimna 
A  spectacle  at  which  all  men  wonU.  ga» 
With  half-averted  eyes  even  in  a  ImtiieL 

BSNVSNUTO. 

He  is  at  home  there,  and  lie  ongbt  to  kaov 
Wiiat  men  avert  their  eyea  nom  in 

places  ; 
From  the  Last  Judgment  chiefly,  I  fa 


MICHAEL  ANOBUO. 

But  divine  Providence  wiU  never  leave 
The  boldness  of  my  marvelloua  wock  ^^ 

punished  ; 
And  the  more  marvellous  it  is,  the  noie 
'T  is  sure  to  prove  the  min  of  my  fa.wHf  I 
And  finally,  if  in  this  composition 
I  had  pursued  the  instmctions  that  he  caff 

me 
Concerning  heaven  and  hell  and  p^*«iiift^ 
In  that  same   letter,  known    to    all  tie 

world, 
Nature  would  not  be  forced,  as  she  ia . 
To  feel  ashamed  that  she  invested  me 
With    such    great    talent;    that  I 

mvself 
A  very  idol  in  the  world  of  art 
He  taunts  me  also  with  the  T^wnwolenm 
Of  Julius,  still  unfinished,  for  the 
That  men  persuaded  the  inane  old 
It  was  of  evil  augury  to  build 
His  tomb  while  he  was  living;    and  hs 

speaks 

Of  heaps  of  gold  this  Pope  bequeathed  te 

me. 
And  calls  it  robber}' ;  —  that  ia  what  hs 

says. 
What  prompted  such  a  letter  ? 

BENVENUTO. 

Vanity. 

He  is  a  clever  writer,  and  he  likea 
To  draw  his  pen,  and  flourish  it  in  the  Him 
Of  every  honest  man,  as  swordsmen  do 
Their  rapiers  on  occasion,  but  to  ahow 
How  skilfully  they  do  it.     Had  yon  fel* 

lowed 
The  advice  he  gave,  or  even  thanked  him 

for  it. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO 
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You   would    have  seen    another  style   of 

fence. 
*T  is  but  his  wounded  yanity,  and  the  wish 
To  see  his  name  in  print.     So  give  it  not 
A  moment's  thought  ;  it  will  soon  be  foiv 

gotten. 

MICHAEL  ANOSLO. 

I  will  not  think  of  it,  but  let  it  pass 

For  a  rude  speech  thrown  at  me  in  the 

street, 
As  boys  threw  stones  at  Dante. 

BENVENUTO. 

And  what  answer 
Shall  I  take  back  to  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  ? 
He  does  not  ask  your  labor  or  your  service  ; 
Only  your  presence  in  the  city  of  Florence, 
With  such  advice  upon  his  work  in  hand 
As  he  may  ask,  and  you  may  choose  to 
give. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO. 

You  have   my  answer.     Nothing  he  can 

o£fer 
Shall  tempt  me  to  leave  Rome.     My  work 

is  here, 
And  only  here,  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
What  other  things  I  hitherto  have  done 
Have  fallen  from  me,  are  no  longer  mine  ; 
I  have  passed  on  beyond  them,  and  have 

left  them 
As  milestones  on  the  way.     What  lies  be- 
fore me. 
That  is  still  mine,  and  while  it  is  unfinished 
No  one  shall  draw  me  from  it,  or  persuade 

me. 
By  promises  of  ease,  or  wealth,  or  honor, 
Till  I  behold  the  finished  dome  uprise 
Complete,  as  now  I  see  it  in  my  Uiought. 

BENVEKUTO. 

And  will  you  paint  no  more  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

No  more. 

BENVENUTO. 

T  is  weU. 
Sculpture  is  more  divine,  and  more  like 

Nature, 
That  fashions  all  her  works  in  high  relief. 
And  that  is  sculpture.     This  vast  ball,  the 

Karth, 
Was  moulded  out  of  clay,  and  baked  in 

fire  ; 
Men,  women,  and  all  animals  that  breathe 


Are  statues  and  not  paintings.    Even  the 

plants, 
The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grasses,  were 

first  sculptured. 
And  colored  later.     Painting  is  a  lie, 
A  shadow  merely. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

Truly,  as  ^ou  say, 
Soulptnre  is  more  than  painting.     It  is 

greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.    The  most 

majestic 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  that  which  builds  ; 
The  eldest  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  others 
Are  but  the  handmaids  and  the  servitors, 
Being  but  imitation,  not  creation. 
Henceforth  I  dedicate  myself  to  her. 

BEKVENUTO. 

And  no  more  from  the  marble  hew  those 

forms 
That  fill  us  all  with  wonder  ? 

MICHAEL  AXOKLO. 

Many  statnea 
Will  there  be  room  for  in  my  work.    Their 

station 
Already  is  assigned  them  in  my  mind. 
But  things  move  slowly.    There  are  hin- 
drances, 
Want  of  material,  want  of  means,  delays 
And  interruptions,  endless  interference 
Of  Cardinal  Commissioners,  and  disputes 
And  Jealousies  of  artists,  that  annoy  me. 
But  I  vrill  persevere  until  the  work 
Is  wholly  finished,  or  till  I  sink  down 
Surprised  by  Death,  that  unexpected  guest, 
Who  waits  for  no  man's  leisure,  but  steps  in. 
Unasked  and  unannotinced,  to  put  a  stop 
To  all  our  occupations  and  designs. 
And  then  perhaps  I  may  go  book  to  Flor- 
ence ; 
This  is  my  answer  to  Duke  Cosimo. 


VI 

MICHAEL  ANGELO*S  STUDIO 
Michael  Angelo  and  Uhbimo. 

MICHAEL  AMGBLO,  JKIHftfl^  tW  kU  WOfk, 

Urbino,  thou  and  I  are  both  old  men. 
My  strength  begins  to  fail  me. 
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URBINO. 

Eccellcnza, 
That  is  impossible.    Do  I  not  see  yoa 
Attack   the   marble  blocks  with  the  same 

fury 
As  twenty  years  ago  ? 

MICRAEIi  ANGELO. 

'T  is  an  old  habit. 
I  most  have  learned  it  early  from  my  nurse 
At  Setignano,  the  stone-mason's  wife  ; 
For  the  first  sounds  I  heard  were  of  the 

chisel 
Chipping  away  the  stone. 

tTRBINO. 

At  every  stroke 
You  strike  fire  with  your  chisel. 


MICHAEL  ANOELO. 


The  marble  is  too  hard. 


URBINO. 


Aye,  because 


It  is  a  block 
That  Topolino  sent  you  from  Carrara. 
He  is  a  judge  of  marble. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  remember. 
With  it  he  sent  me  something  of  his  mak- 
ing,— 
A  Mercury,  with  long  body  and  short  legs, 
As  if  by  any  possibility 
A  messenger  of  the  gods  could  have  short 

legs. 
It  was   no   more  like   Mercury  than  you 

are, 
But  rather  like  those  little  plaster  figures 
That  peddlers  hawk  about  the  villages 
As  images  of  saints.     But  luckily 
For  Topolino,  there  are  many  people 
Who  see   no  difference   between  what  is 

best 
And  what  is  only  good,  or  not  even  good  ; 
So  that  poor  artists  stand  in  their  esteem 
On  the  same  level  with  the  best,  or  higher. 

UBRINO. 

How  Eccellenza  laughed  I 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Poor  Topolino ! 
All  men  are  not  born  artists,  nor  will  labor 
E'er^ake  them  artists. 


UBBIlfO. 

Not  no  most 

Than  Emperors,  or  Popes»  or  CardiBalfc 
One  must  be  chosen  for  it.    I  hmwB  be«i 
Yoor  color-grinder  aiz  and  twenty  J^/^xh 

And  am  not  yet  an  artist. 

MICHAEL  AiroXXO. 

Some  heveejai 

That  see  not ;  but  in  eTezy  bloek  of  mar- 
ble 
I  see  a  statue,  —  see  it  as  distinctly 
As  if  it  stood  before  me  shaped  and  pci^ 

feet 
In  attitude  and  action.    I  have  only 
To  hew  away  the  stone  walls  thai  ""|Riiffi" 
The  lovely  apparition,  and  reveal  it 
To  other  eyes  as  mine  already  see  it. 
But  I  grow  old  and  weak.    What  wilt  thoa 

do 
When  I  am  dead,  Urbino  ? 

URBINO. 


I  must  then  serve  another  master. 

MICHAEL  ANOaLO. 

Kevwl 

Bitter  is  servitude  at  best.     Alzeady 
So  manv  years  hast  thon  been  aerruig  ma ; 
But  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  aerrant. 
We  have  grown  old  together.     Doat  thaa 

think 
So  meanly  of  this  Michael  Angelo 
As  to  imagine  he  would  let  thee  aetra^ 
When  he  is  free  from  service  ?     Tkba  tlaa 

purse, 
Two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 


UBBINO. 

Two  thonaand 


I 


MICHAEL  ANOK]X>. 

Ay,  it  will  make  thee  rich.     Thon  ahalt  aal 

die 
A  beggar  in  a  hospital. 


URBINO. 


Oh^Maaterl 


MICHAEL  ANGXX/>. 

I  cannot  have  them  with  me  on  the  Joai^ 

ney 
That  I  am  undertaking.     The  last  gaimaat 
That  men  will  make  for  me  will  haye  aa 

pockets. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO 
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UKRiNO,  kissing  the  hand  qf  michabl  AXGELO. 
My  generous  master  I 

MICHABL  ANQELO. 

Hush! 


UBBINO. 


My  Providence ! 


MICHAEIi  AMOELO. 

Not  a  word  more.  60  uow  to  bed,  old 
man. 

Thou  hast  served  Michael  Angelo.  Re- 
member, 

Henceforward  thou  shalt  serve  no  other 
master. 


VII 


THE    OAKS    OF    MONTE    LUCA 
Michael  Anqelo,  cUone  in  the  woodg, 

MICHAEL   AlfOELO. 

How  still  it  is  among  these  ancient  oaks  ! 

Surges  and  undulations  of  the  air 

Uplift  the  leafy  boughs,  and  let  them  fall 

With  scarce  a  sound.  Such  sylvan  quie- 
tudes 

Become  old  age.  These  huge  centennial 
oaks, 

That  may  have  heard  in  infancy  the  trum- 
pets 

Of  Rarbarossa*s  cavalry,  deride 

Man's  brief  existence,  that  with  all  his 
strength 

He  cannot  stretch  beyond  the  hundredth 
year. 

This  little  acorn,  turbaned  like  the  Turk^ 

Which  with  my  foot  I  spurn,  may  be  an 
oak 

Hereafter,  feeding  with  its  bitter  mast 

The  fierce  wild-boar,  and  tossing  in  its 
arms 

The  cradled  nests  of  birds,  when  all  the 
men 

That  now  inhabit  this  vast  universe. 

They  and  their  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

Shall  be  but  dust  and  mould,  and  nothing 
more. 

Through  openings  in  the  trees  I  see  below 
me 

The  valley  of  Clitumnus,  with  its  farms 


And  snow-white  oxen  grazing  in  the  shade 
Of  the  tall  poplars  on  the  river's  brink. 
O  Nature,  gentle  mother,  tender  nurse  ! 
I,  who  have  never  loved  thee  as  I  onght, 
But  wasted  all  my  years  immured  in  cities. 
And   breathed  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 

streets. 
Now  come  to  thee  for  refuge.  Here  is  peace. 
Yonder  I  see  the  little  hermitages 
Dotting  the  mountain  side  with  points  of 

light. 
And  here  St.  Julian's  convent,  like  a  nest 

Of  curlews,  clinging  to  some  windy  cliff. 

Beyond  the  broad,  dlimitable  plain 

Down  sinks  the  sun,  red  as  Apollo's  quoit. 

That,  by  the  envious  Zephyr  blown  aside. 

Struck  Hyacinthus  dead,  and  stained  the 

earth 
With  his  young  blood,  that  blossomed  into 

flowers. 
And  now,  instead  of  these  fair  deities, 
Dread  demons   haunt  the  earth  ;  hermits 

inhabit 
The  leafy  homes  of  sylvan  Hamadrjrads  ; 
And  jovial  friars,  rotund  and  rubicund, 
Replace  the  old  Silenus  with  his  ass. 

Here  underneath  these  venerable  oaks. 
Wrinkled  and  brown  and  gnarled  like  them 

with  age, 
A  brother  of  the  monasterysits. 
Lost  in  his  meditations.     What  may  be 
The  questions  that  perplex,  the  hopes  that 

cheer  him  ?  — 
Good-evening,  holy  father. 


MONK. 


Grod  be  with  yon. 


MICHAEL  ANOKLO. 

Pardon  a  stranger  if  he  intermpt 
Your  meditations. 

MONK. 

It  was  but  a  dream.  — 
The  old,  old  dream,  that  never  will  come 

true  ; 
The  dream  that  all  my  life  I  have  been 

dreaming. 
And  yet  is  still  a  dream. 

MICHAEL   ANOSLO. 

All  men  have  dreams, 
I  have  had  mine  ;  but  none  of  them  came 
true; 
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They  were  but  vanity.    Sometimes  I  think 
The  happiness  of  man  lies  in  pursuing, 
Not  in  possessing  ;  for  the  thmgs  possessed 
Lose  half  their  value.    Tell  me  of  your 
dream. 

MONK. 

The  yearning  of  my  heart,  my  sole  desire, 

That  like  the  sheaf  of  Joseph  stands  up- 
right, 

While  all  the  others  bend  and  bow  to  it ; 

The  passion  that  torments  me,  and  that 
breathes 

New  meaning  into  the  dead  forms  of 
prayer, 

Is  that  with  mortal  eyes  I  may  behold 

The  Eternal  City. 

BnCHABL  ANOELO. 

Rome? 

MONK. 

There  is  but  one  ; 
The  rest  are  merely  names.    I  think  of  it 
As  the  Celestial  City,  paved  with  gold. 
And  sentinelled  with  ang«ls. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Would  it  were. 
I  have  just  fled  from  it.  It  is  beleaguered 
By  Spanish  troops,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

MONK. 

fiut  still  for  me  't  is  the  Celestial  City, 
And  I  would  see  it  once  before  I  die. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Each  one  must  bear  his  cross. 

MONK. 

Were  it  a  cross 
That  had  been  laid  upon  me,  I  could  bear 

Or  fall  with  it.     It  is  a  crucifix  ; 

I  am  nailed  hand  and  foot,  and  I  am  dying  I 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

What  would  you  see  in  Rome  ? 


MONK. 


His  Holiness. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Him  that  was  once  the  Cardinal  Caraffa  ? 
You   would  but  see  a  man  of  fourscore 

years, 
With  sunken  eyes,  burning  like  carbuncles, 


Who  sits  at  table  with  his  fiiends  for 
Cursing  the  Spaniards  as  a  nMW  of  Jewi 
And  miscreant  Moors.      And  with  lAtk 

soldiery 
Think  you  he  now  defends   the  Etaml 

City? 

MONK* 

With  legions  of  bright  angels. 

MICHAEL  AHQXLO. 

So  he  calls  thn; 

And  yet  in  fact  these  bright 
Are  only  German  Lntherans. 


MONK,  crossing 

Heaven  proteei  si  I 

MICHAEL  ANOXLO. 

What  further  would  yon  see  ? 

MONK. 

TheCaidusd^ 
Going  in  their  gilt  coaches  to  High  MaiL 

MICHAEL  ANOai/>. 

Men  do  not  go  to  Paradise  in  coaohes. 

MONK. 

The    catacombs,   the    convents,   and  tks 

churches  ; 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Wedc 
In  all  their  pomp,  or,  at  the  Epiphanj, 
The  feast  of  the  Suitissimo  BaniDino 
At  Ara  Coeli.    But  I  shall  not 


MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

These  pompous  ceremonies  of  Uie  Chanh 
Are  but  an  empty  show  to  him  who  knofvs 
The  actors  in  them.    Stay  here  in  joir 

convent. 
For  he  who  goes  to  Rome  maj  see  tos 

much. 
What  would  you  further  ? 

MONK. 

I  would  see  the  p^»*t*«^ 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine*ChapJ 


MICHAEL  ANGXLO. 

The  smoke  of  iucense  and  of  altar 
Has  blackened  it  already. 


MONK. 

Woeismsl 

Then  I  would  hear  AUegri's  Misefetey 
Sung  by  the  Papal  choir. 


MICHAEL  ANGSLO 
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A  difmal  difg»  I 
I  am  an  old,  old  maiit  and  I  have  liT«d 
In  Rome  for  thirtj  yean  and  mon^  and 

know 
The  jarring  of  ike  wheela  of  tliai  grcat 

world, 
lU  jealousies,  its  disoords,  and  its  strife. 
Therefore  I  say  to  yoo,  remain  oootant 
Here  in  yoor  oooYent,  here  among  your 

woods, 
Where  only  there  is  peaee.    Go  bo(  to 

Rome. 
There  was  of  old  a  monk  of  Wittenborg 
Who  went  to  Rome  ;  yon  may  havo  keaid 

of  him ; 
His  name    was  Lather ;  and  yoa  know 

what  followed. 

ITke  eotwini  htU  rmgt. 

MOHK,  rijifig. 

It  is  the  convent  bell ;  it  rings  lor  y/mftan. 
Let  us  go  in  ;  we  both  will  pcay  lor  paaoe. 


VIII 

THE  DKAD  CHRIST 

BCicHAXL  Akoklo*s  Shtdio,  UxaaAaL  Av- 
GBLO  with  a  lidU,  working  upam  CAt  Dtad 
CkriMt.    MidnigSt. 

MICHAEL  AHOXLO. 

0  Death,  why  is  it  I  cannot  portray 

Thy  form  and  features?    Do  I  stand  too 

near  thee? 
Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand,  and  dtmw  mo 

back. 
As  being  thr  disciple,  not  thr  master  ? 
Let  him  who  knows  not  what  old  ago  is 

like 
Have  patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will 

Know. 

1  once  had  skill  to  fashion  Life  and  Dea^ 
And  Sleep,  which  is  the    oonntnleil  of 

Death; 
And  I  remember  what  Gioranni  Sirotsi 
Wrote  underneath  my  statue  of  the  Night 
In  San  Lorenzo,  ah,  so  long  ago  I 
Grateful  to  me  is  sleep  I    Move  giatefol 

now 
Than  it  was  then  ;  for  all  my  friends  am 

dead  ; 
And  she  is  dead,  the  noblest  of  thooi  alL 


Wkon  men  shonld  edQ  Dirino,  had  at  a 

blow 
Striekan  her  into  mafUo  ;  and  I  kissed 
Her  eold  white  hand.    What  was  it  held 

me  bade 
Ft€n  kissing  her  lair  forshead»  and  tfaooe 


Those  dead»  dumb  %•  ?    Gmtefnl  to  mo 
isak«pl 

XHUrQwmomYAMUa. 


Good-ofening^  orgood-mondag^lor  I  know 

not 
Whiehofthe^itk. 

MMOmAML  AwamuK 

How  eama  yoa  in  ? 


Wkj9  by  tko  door^  as  all  men  do. 

MIOBABL  AVOSLOu 

Matt  ^TO  locgottMi  to  bolt  it 

oionoio* 

Ftabably. 

Am  I  a  i^irity  or  io  like  a  spirit^ 

Thai  loooldaiip  thran^  boltod  door  or 

window? 
As  I  was  passing  down  tko  sUaet,  I  saw 
A  trimmer  offi^  and  ksaid  tko  wdU 

known  eluuc 
Of ehiid npon marida.    8oI«nlei«d» 
To  see  wlMt  keopa  yoa  from  yoor  bad  io 


Toa  have  been  vofelltt^  with  yoor  boos 


Gkwgto  Vaaari,  and  yoa  ooasa  to 

At  an  ontimely  koar. 


The  Pope  katk 
IPi  HeiineM  desiies  to  see  agaia 
The  dmwing  yoa 


ikoirad  Urn  of  tko 


Af  tbt  Parilitti 


Wo  wOllook  ft*  it 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Wlmt  IN  the  niarblv  grtiup  that  glimmen 

tbi*rf* 
IWhiiid  }'<m  ? 

MicHAKL  Avnr.i/y. 

Nothing;,  ami  yt*t  «*vrn'thin);,  — 
Ah  one  may  take  it.     It  m  my  own  tuinb 
That  I  am  building. 

iiniKoio. 

l>i>  not  hitli*  it  frum  me. 
Ky  our  lt»ng  frivndHhip  and  the  low  I  bear 

you. 
Refuse  me  uot  I 


Life  hmlh  becuow  fa 
An  empty  theatre, — ila  li^ta 
The  uiu»ic  lilent,  and  the 
And  I  alone  sit  musing  oo  thr 
That  om*e  bare  been.      I  ain  au  oU 

l>eath 
Oft  plurki  me  by  the  eluttk,  to  cvsm 

him  ; 
And  some  day,  like  tkia  lampt  skAll 

down, 
And  nijr   lant  apark  of   lif*    viD  k 

tinguiaheci. 
Ah  me  t  an  me  t  what  darkf  —  of  «lca 
So  near  to  death,  and  yet  ao  far  iwam  < 


TRANSLATIONS 


1b  •rroMMirr  wtth  tb»  plan  lUtrnDlnM  apoD  for  thia 
•ditiuu,  tin*  Trmu>Utiuua  arv  cullwU<U  f  nMit  Ibr  M>p«nU« 
vulunira  put  fiirlh  by  Mr.  Luucfrlluw  uid  rr-*iTMm«l 
btFTT,     Am  bIiuwu  III  Ihr  KiO|(rApliu.-Al  riki'U-li.  trauaUliiiK 

ft)nl  «u  iiupurUuit  part  lu  llwi  di*«rli<pUMiul  ii(  Mr. 
i^frllww**  piiwrrk.  brfure  li»  hatl  \ir\fuu  U>  writo 
thuf  puriuM  vlui'h  »l  uufv  Aic«al«il  hia  purtic  railing. 
aii«l  «hil«  hm  WAa  iMtayiiin  himarK  with  stuily  ami  pruaa 
viprraMiHi,  b^  «aa  liihliiif  aii  iiullrl  (ur  hia  uu*tnral 
tlMHinbl  ai*l  ••luiiitiMi  m  IIm  iraual^ion  uf  lyru-a  auil 
inatoiral  Vrrv.  ainl  tNiaM-riially  u(  rpic  auil  dramatic 
IraffiiMnila.  Taak*  tliu«  farly  lii'iruu  umm<«|  rauly  iut«i 
pl««aant  aviiratjuiik,  ai»l  t«i  tin*  fiiJ  of  hi*  lifp  lir  fuuml 
aa  rvvr  cratrful  o«vupaiiuii  lu  rtK-aUliiK  tli«  fumiicu 
thou^tit  ot  tithrr  lufu  in  uiihiM*  u(  hia  owu.  It  haa 
l«vD  «|M>nMi«l  luiMt  ri|M>Oipnt  to  fruup  tlirap  trauaUtuma 
liy  tba  wmnmnl  litralurva  fnMM  »tuL-ti  tli#y  arv  tlrriTMl, 
fullitfiiiiK  lu  va<-h  gmup  a  rhrnuulifU'al  ur^vr  uf  miu- 
ptMitkia,  aa  far  aa  puMiUk.  Am  Ihm  flrat  moat  iiupur- 
laiit  wiirk  in  llaa  flrlJ  h^  Mr  l^M^frllnw  vaa  in  a 
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PRELUDE 

As  treasures  that  men  seek^ 
Deep  buried  in  sea-sands. 

Vanish  if  they  but  spe<ik, 
And  elude  their  eager  hands,  • 

So  ye  escape  and  slip, 
0  songs,  and  fade  away. 

When  the  word  is  on  my  lip 
To  interpret  what  ye  say. 

Were  it  not  better,  then. 
To  let  the  treasures  rest 

Hid  from  the  eyes  of  men 
Locked  in  their  iron  chest  f 

I  have  but  marked  the  place. 
But  half  the  secret  told. 

That,  following  this  slight  trace. 
Others  may  find  the  gold. 


FROM   THE  SPANISH 

COPLAS  DE   MANRIQUE 

Oh  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break. 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake  ; 
Awake  to  see 

How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on. 
How  silently  I 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  elide  away. 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs  ; 

The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We     heed     not,    but    the     past,  —  the 

past, 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps, 
Till  life  is  done  ; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  arieht. 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay  ; 
Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old. 


Remembered  like  a  tale  that 's  told, 
They  pass  away. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  eliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  DouncUess  sea, 
The  silent  grave  t 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  np  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 

Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 
And  tinkling  rill. 
There  all  are  equal ;  side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  calm  and  stilL 

I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song. 

The  deathless  few ; 

Fiction  entices  and  deceives. 

And,  sprinkled  o*er  her  fragrant  leaves, 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise. 

The  Eternal  Truth,  the  Good  and  Wise, 

To  Him  I  cry. 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  oommoo  lot, 

But  the  worid  comprehended  not 

His  deity. 


This  world  is  but  the  ragged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above  ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way, 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Onr  cradle  is  the  starting-place, 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  raoe. 
We  reach  the  goal 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  tlie  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  soul. 


Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  oaght, 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering 

thought 
To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  tlie  tky> 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  higfa* 
For  which  we  wait. 

Yes,  the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above, 
The  Saviour  came ; 
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Bom  amid  mortal  oares  aiid  fears, 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery  ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye, 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us,  chances  strange, 

Disastrous  accident,  and  change, 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate  ; 

The  strongest  fall. 

[Tell  me,  the  charms  that  lovers  seek 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek. 
The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow. 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow. 
Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts. 

The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage  ; 

These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight, 

When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name. 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 
In  long  array  ; 

HoWf  in  the  onward  course  of  time. 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away  I 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust. 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain. 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride. 

With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide. 

How  soon  depart  I 

Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 

The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they. 

Of  fickle  heart. 

These  gifts  in  Fortune's  hands  are  found; 
Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round. 
And  they  are  gone  I 


No  rest  the  inconstant  godden 
But  changing,  and  without 
Still  hames  on. 


Even  could  the  hand  of  avnrioe  ntTa 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grare 
Reclaimed  its  prey, 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  xelT  ; 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  fliti  aj. 
And  where  are  tney  ? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  Inst 

Are  passions  springing  from  the  duatg 

They  fade  and  die  ; 

But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb^ 

They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally  I 


The  pleasures  and  deliehtSy  whiek 

In  treacherous  smiles  life's  aeriona  taal^ 

What  are  they  all 

But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  oliaaa« 

And  death  an  ambush  in  the  zaoe. 

Wherein  we  faU  ? 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heedt 

Brook  no  delay,  but  onward  speed 

With  loosened  rein  ; 

And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near. 

We  strive  to  check  our  mad 

But  strive  in  vain. 

'^Could.we  new  chanosto  age  unj 

And  fashion  with  a  cunnD 

The  human  face, 
.  As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  liglit« 
I  And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
!With  heavenly  gprace, 

i 

f  How  busily  each  passing  honr 

t  Should  we  exert  that  magic  power  I 

What  ardor  show. 

To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  aiii. 

Yet  leave  the  f  reebom  sonl  withm^ 

In  weeds  of  woe  ! 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  atroi^ 

Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time. 

Saw,  by  the  stem  decrees  of  fate. 

Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  deaolate 

Their  race  sublime. 

Who  is  the  champion  ?  who  the  strong  T 
Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  T 

On  these  shall  fall 
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As  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 

Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  our  eyes  ; 

Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead, 

Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read. 

Their  histories. 

Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago, 
Nor  how  they  rolled  ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday. 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away. 
Like  days  of  old. 

Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan  ?    Where 

£ach  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Aragon  ? 

Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise. 

In  battle  done  ? 

Tourney    and    joust,    that    charmed    the 

eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 
And  nodding  plume. 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb  ? 

Where    are    the    high -bom   dames,   and 

where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair. 
And  odors  sweet  ? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To     kneel,    and    breathe    love's    ardent 

flame, 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore  ? 

Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold. 

The  dancers  wore  ? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride  ; 
Oh,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed. 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  laid 
His  throne  beside  I 


But  oh,  how  false  and  full  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray  I 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tore 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts,  the  stately  walls, 

The  royal  palaces,  and  halls. 

All  filled  with  gold ; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought. 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold  ; 

The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright. 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight. 
In  rich  array. 

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?    Alas  t 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  the  grass, 
They  passed  away. 

His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  seal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
Unskilled  to  reign  ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he. 
When  aU  Uie  flower  of  chivalrj 
Was  in  his  train  I 

But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  Death 
Blasted  his  years ; 

Judgment  of  God  !  that  flame  by  thee. 
When  raging  fierce  and  fearfully. 
Was  quenched  in  tears  t 

Spain's  haughty  Constable,  the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all  ; 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  bis  pride, 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died. 
Ignoble  faU  t 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  oare. 

His  villages  and  villas  fair. 

His  mighty  power. 

What  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shamey 

Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 

The  parting  hour  ? 

His  other  brothers,  proud  and  higli, 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity, 
Might  riv*l  kinp  ; 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  hi^  behest, 
Their  underlings ; 
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What  was  their  proBperous  estate, 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride  ? 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height. 
Grew  dim  and  died  ? 

So  many  a  dake  of  royal  name, 
Marauis  and  count  of  spotless  fame, 
And  baron  brave, 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 
In  the  dark  grave  I 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms. 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms. 
When  thou  dost  show, 
O  Death,  thy  stem  and  angry  face, 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  mace 
Can  overthrow. 

Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh. 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high. 
And  flag  displayed  ; 
High  battlements  intrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound. 
And  palisade. 

And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep, 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death,  from  thee. 

When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath. 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

O  World  !  so  few  the  years  we  live. 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed  I 

Alas  !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast, 
.  Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 
'  The  soul  is  freed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief. 

And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 
,  Veil  all  in  gloom  ; 
'  Left  desolate  of  real  good. 

Within  this  cheerless  solitude 

No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears. 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 


Thy  goods  are  bouffht  with  manj  a  gnwif 

By  the  hot  sweat  m  toil  alune^ 

Aiid  weary  hearts ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe» 

But  with  a  lingering  step  and  aloir 

Its  form  departs. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  afaada, 

To  whom  all  hearts  their  honaaga  paid. 

As  Virtue's  son, 

Roderic  Manrique,  he  whose  name 

Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fanwy 

Spain's  champion ; 

His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 

Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, 

Ye  saw  his  deeds  ! 

Why  should  their  praise  in  Terse  be  snqg  T 

The  name,  that  dwelk  on  erarj  tongas^ 

No  minstrel  needs. 

To  friends  a  (cignd ;  how  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  fief  I 
To  foes  how  stem  a  foe  was  he  I 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  fiee 
How  brave  a  chief  1 

What  prudeoBe  with  the  old  and  iHse : 

What  grace  in  youthful  gayetiea  ; 

In  all  how  sage  1 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave. 

He  showed  the  base  and  falselj  hiaTe 

A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  atar* 

The  rush  of  Caesar's  conquering 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio's  virtue  ;  his,  the  skill 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 

His  was  a  Trajan's  goodness,  hia 

A  Titus'  noble  charities 

And  righteous  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the 

Of  Tully,  to  maintain  the  right 

In  truth's  just  cause  ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelius'  countenance  divine, 
•Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius'  love  to 
And  generous  will ; 
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In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway 
And  stern  command  ; 
The  faith  uf  Constantine  ;  ay,  more, 
The  fervent  love  Camillus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury, 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate  ; 

He  fought  the  Moors,  and,  in  their  fall,^ 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground. 
Brave  steeds  and  g^lant  riders  found 
A  common  grave  ; 

And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  nin 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  tram, 
That  conquest  gave. 

And  if  of  old  his  halls  displayed 
The  honored  and  exalted  grade 
His  worth  had  gained. 
So,  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hour. 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
His  hand  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold. 
In  the  stern  warfare  which  of  old 
nr  was  his  to  share, 
Such  noble  leagues  he  made  that  more 
And  fairer  regions  than  before 
His  guerdon  were. 


These  are  the  records,  half  effaced. 

Which,  with  the  hand  of  youth,  he  traced 

On  history's  page  ; 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 

Each  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 

By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  state, 
By  worth  adored. 

He  stood,  in  his  high  dignity,  | 

The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry,  I 
Knight  of  the  Sword.  * 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 
And  cruel  power  ; 

But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade,  I 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed  : 
From  every  tower. 


By  the  tried  valor  of  his  hand, 
His  monarch  and  his  native  land 

nobly  served  ; 
Let  Portugal  repeat  the  story. 
And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 
His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe, 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down  ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  leal, 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castde, 

His  sovereign's  crown ; 

And  done  snch  deeds  of  valor  strong. 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Oca&a's  castled  rock. 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock, 
With  sudden  call. 

Saying,  "  Good  Cavalier,  prepare 
To  leave  this  world  of  toil  and  care 
With  joyful  mien  ; 
Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  tiiii  day 
Put  on  its  armor  for  the  &ay. 
The  dosing  scene. 

"  Since  thou  hast  been,  in  battle-strife. 

So  prodigal  of  health  and  life, 

For  earthly  fame. 

Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again  ; 

Loud  on  the  last  stem  battle-^dain 

They  caU  thy  name. 


"  Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws 
Too  terrible  for  man,  nor  fear 
To  meet  the  foe  ; 
Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve. 
Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 
On  earth  below. 


"  A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth 

Has  no  eternity  on  earth, 

'T  is  but  a  name  ; 

And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 

That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame. 

**  The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky. 
Wealth  cannot  pnrclMise,  nor  the  high 
And  proud  estate  ; 
The  soul  in  dalliance  laid,  the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin,  shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 
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*^  But  the  good 'monk,  in  cloistered  cell, 
Shall  g^in  it  by  his  book  and  bell, 
His  prayers  and  tears  ; 
And    the    brave   knight,   whose  arm   en- 
dures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 

**  And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has 

poured 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 
O'er  all  the  laud, 

In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive,  at  length, 
The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 
And  dauntless  hand. 

**  Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure. 

Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 

Thou  dost  profess, 

Depart,  thy  hope  is  certainty, 

The  third,  the  better  life  on  high 

Shalt  thou  possess.'' 


i> 


"  O  Death,  no  more,  no  more  delay  ; 

My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away. 

And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, 

I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 

To  God's  behest. 

''  My  soul  is  ready  to  depart. 

No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh  ; 

The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were    vain,   when   't  is    God's    sovereign 

will 
That  we  shall  die. 

"  O  thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth  ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
By  mortal  birth, 

'*  And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear. 
So  patiently ; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone. 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own, 
Oh,  pardon  me  I  " 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind  ; 


Encircled  by  his  family^ 

Watched  by  affeetion's  gentle  mj9 

So  soft  and  kind  ; 


His  soul  to  Him  who  gare  it 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repofle. 
Its  glorious  rest  I 

And,  thoueh  the  wanior'i  ran 

Its  light  shall  linser  round  na  yel^ 
Bright,  radiant^  midsL 


SONNETS 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
(El  Buen  Pastok) 


BY  LOPB  DE  VEGA 


The  fire  foUowing 
Manrique  Toluiiie,  when  they  ww« 
SpanUh  text  on  the  oopoelte 
tluit  volume,  not  letamed  wfam  Um  tohm* 
in  Voices  of  the  Night,  will  be  foond  In  tlw 
The  two  lope  de  Yega  iwumU  are  fkom 
Saeras, 


Shepherd  !  who  with  thine 

song 
Hast  broken  the  slumber   tibat 

passed  me. 
Who  mad'st  thy  orook  from  tha 

tree. 
On    which    thy    powerful 

stretched  so  long  1 
Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever -flowing 

tains  ; 
For  thou  my  shej^rd,  gnavd,  and  giii* 

shalt  be  ; 
I  will  obey  thy  voioe,  and  wait  to  Mt 
Thy  feet  all  beautilal  apon  tha  moafr 

tains. 
Hear,  Shepherd !  thou  who  for  thy  fipck 

art  dying. 
Oh,  wash  away  these  scarlet  mam^  fm 

thou 
Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner^a  vow. 
Oh,  wait  I  to  thee  my  weary  aool  is  vf^ 

Wait  for  me  I    Yet  why  ask  it,  lAsal 

see. 
With  feet  nailed  to  the  nrnai,  IhoaM 
waiting  still  for  me  I 


THE  BROOK 
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TO-MORROW 

(MatSana) 

BY   LOPE   DE   VEGA 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care. 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me,  that  thou  didst 

wait, 
Wet   with   unhealthy  dews,   before   my 

gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter 

there  ? 
Oh,  strange  delusion,  that  I  did  not  greet 
Thy  blest  approach  1  and  oh,  to  Heaven 

how  lost, 
If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds   upon 

thy  feet ! 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
**  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou 

shalt  see 
How  he  persbts  to  knock  and  wait  for 

thee  !  *' 
And,  oh  !  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 
*•  To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied, 
And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered 

still,  "To-morrow." 


Ill 


THE  NATIVE  LAND 

(El  Patrio  Cielo) 

BY    FRANCISCO   DE   ALDANA 

Clear  fount  of  light  I  my  native  land  on 

high. 
Bright   with   a  glory   that    shall   never 

fade  ! 
Mansion    of    truth  I    without   a  veil  or 

shade, 
lliy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 
There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal   es- 
sence. 
Gasping    no    longer     for     life's    feeble 

breath  ; 
But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious 

presence 
With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not, 

death. 


Beloved  country  I  banished  from  thy  shore, 

A  straneer  in  this  prison-house  of  olay, 

The  ezned   spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for 

thee  I 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 

Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the 

way. 
That,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall 
my  dwelling  be. 


IV 


THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD 

(La  Imagen  DE  Dios) 
BY  FRA^XISCO  DE  ALDANA 

O  Lord  I    who  seest,  from    yon    starry 

height. 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 
Fashioned  in  thine  own  image,  see  how 

fast 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was 

bright ! 
Eternal  Sun  I  the  warmth  which  thou  hast 

given. 
To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  de- 
cays ; 
Tet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days. 
Forever    green    shall    be    my  trust   in 

Heav^. 
Celestial  King  I  oh  let  thy  presence  pass 
Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 
Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on 

high. 
As  the  reflected  image  in  a  j^lass 

Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it 

there. 
And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


THE  BROOK 

(A  UN  Arroyublo) 
ANONYMOUS 

Laugh  of  the  mountain  I  ^  lyre  of  bird 
and  tree  I 
Pomp  of  the  meadow  t  minor  of  the 
mom  I 
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The  soul  of  April,  unto  whom  are  bom 
The  rose  and  jessamine,  leaps  wild   in 
thee  I 
Although,   where'er   thj  devious    current 
strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver 

teems, 
To  me  thy  clear  proceeding   brighter 

seems 
Than  golden  sands,    that    charm    each 
shepherd's  gaze. 
How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  trans- 
parent 
As  the  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious  eye 
Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth,  round  peb- 
bles count  I 
How,  without  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy 
current  I 
O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by  I 
Thou  shun'st  the  haunts  of  man,  to  dwell 
in  limpid  fount  1 

ANCIENT  SPANISH   BALLADS 

In  the  chapter  with  this  title  in  Ou/re-Jtfirr,  beddea 
niustrationa  from  Byron  and  Lockhart  are  the  three 
following  examplea,  contributed  by  Mr.  Longfellow. 

I 

Rio  Verde,  Rio  Verde  ! 

Many  a  corpse  is  bathed  in  thee. 
Both  of  Moors  and  eke  of  Christians, 

Slain  with  swords  most  cruflly. 

And  thy  pure  and  crystal  waters 
Dappled  are  with  crimson  gore  ; 

For  between  the  Moors  and  Christians 
Long  has  been  the  fight  and  sore. 

Dukes  and  counts  fell  bleeding  near  thee, 
Lords  of  high  renown  were  slain. 

Perished  many  a  brave  hidalgo 
Of  the  noblemen  of  Spain. 

II 

"King  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  haying  exhauited  his 
treaiiury  in  wnr,  wishes  to  lay  a  tax  of  five  farthings 
upon  each  of  the  Castilian  hidalgos,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  journey  from  Burgos  to  Cuenca.  TMb 
proposition  of  the  king  was  met  with  disdain  by  the 
noblemen  who  had  been  assembled  on  the  occasion." 

Don  Nuno,  Count  of  Lara, 
In  anger  and  in  pride, 
v^orgot  all  reverence  for  the  king. 
Upon  ^d  thus  in  wrath  replied  : 


"Our  noble  ta^oeatan,'*  qiioUi  be, 
'*  Ne'er  snoh  a  tribute  peid  ; 

Nor  shall  the  king  leeeiTe  of  na 
What  they  have  onoe 


"  The  base-born  Bonl  who  d 
May  here  with  thee  venmiii  • 

But  follow  me,  ye  cavalier^ 
Te  noblemen  of  Spain.^ 


Forth  followed  they  the  noUe  ConaAi 
They  marched  to  Glera's  plaiii ; 

Out  of  three  thousand  gallaiit 
Did  only  three  remain. 

They  tied  the  tribute  to  their 

Iney  raised  it  in  the  air. 
And  they  sent  to  tell  their  lord  the  ^na§ 

That  his  tax  was  ready  there. 

"  He  may  send  and  take  bj  fotee^"  ■ 
they, 

'*  This  paltry  sum  of  sold  ; 
But  the  goodly  gift  of  liberty 

Cannot  be  bought  and  sold.'' 


Ill 


**Ona  of  the  flneit  of  tha  hbtaifa 
which  describes  Bernardo**  much  to 
salUea  forth  *  with  three  thoonad 
to  protect  the  glory  and  freedom  of  Mi 
From  all  aides,  the  peaaantiy  <tf  tlHi 
hero*s  standard.** 


ktt 
I 


tot 


I 


The  peasant  leaves  his  ploogfa  alleld, 

The  reaper  leaves  his  hoek. 
And  from  his  hand  the  8hepherd4Niy 

Lets  fall  the  pastoral  erook. 

The  young  set  np  a  shont  of  jou. 

The  old  forget  their  years, 
The  feeble  man  grows  stoat  of  hearty 

Xo  more  the  craven  fean. 

All  rush  to  Bernard's  standard. 

And  on  liberty  they  call  ; 
Thev  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  Toke, 

\^hen  threatened  by  the  Gaul. 

**  Free  were  we  bom,"  't  is  thos  they  eij, 

"  And  willingly  pay  we 
The  duty  that  we  owe  our  king. 

By  the  divine  decree. 

**  But  God  forbid  that  we  obey 
The  laws  of  foreign  knaves. 
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Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  sires, 
Aiid  make  our  children  slayes. 

"  Our  hearts  have  not  so  crayen  grown. 

So  bloodless  all  our  veins, 
So  vigorless  our  brawny  arms, 

As  to  submit  to  chains. 

"  Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth. 
Subdued  these  seas  and  lands  ? 

Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  ? 
No,  not  while  we  have  hands. 

*'  He  shall  learn  that  the  gallant  Leonese 

Can  bravely  fight  and  fall. 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield  ; 

They  are  Castilians  all. 

*'  Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 

Of  old  was  made  to  yield 
Unto  Numantia's  valiant  hosts 

On  many  a  bloody  field  ? 

**  Shall  the  bold  lions  that  have  bathed 

Their  paws  in  Libyan  gore. 
Crouch  IxEisely  to  a  feebler  foe. 

And  dare  the  strife  no  more  ? 

"  Let  the  false  king  sell  town  and  tower, 

But  not  his  vassals  free  ; 
For  to  subdue  the  free-bom  soul 

No  royal  power  hath  he  I " 

VIDA   DE   SAN    MILLAN 

BY   GONZALO  DE   BERCEO 

And  when   the  king^  were  in   the  field,  — 

their  squadrons  in  array,  — 
With  lance  in  rest  they  onward  pressed  to 

mingle  in  the  fray  ; 
But  soon  upon  the  Christians  fell  a  terror 

of  their  foes,  — 
These  were   a   numerous   army,  —  a  little 

handful  those. 

And    while  the   Christian  people  stood  in 

this  uncertainty, 
Upward  to  heaven  they  turned  their  eyes, 

and  fixed  their  thoughts  on  high  ; 
And   there    two    figures   they   beheld,   all 

beautiful  ana  bright, 
Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow  their 

garments  were  more  white. 


They  rode   upon  two  horses  more  white 

than  crystal  sheen. 
And  arms  they  bore  such  as  before    no 

mortal  man  had  seen  ; 
The  one,  he  held  a  crosier,  —  a  pontiff's 

mitre  wore  ; 
The  other  held  a  crucifix,  —  snch  man  ne'er 

saw  before. 

Their  faces  were  angelical,  celestial  forms 

had  they,  — 
And  downward  through  the  fields  of  air 

they  urged  their  rapid  way  ; 
They  looked  upon  the  Moorish  host  with 

fierce  and  angry  look, 
And  in  their  hands,  with  dire  portent,  their 

naked  sabres  shook. 

The  Christian  host,  beholding  this,  straight- 
way take  heart  again  ; 

They  fall  upon  their  bended  knees,  all  rest- 
ing on  the  plain. 

And  each  one  with  his  clench^  fist  to 
smite  his  breast  beeins. 

And  promises  to  God  on  high  he  will  for- 
sake his  sins. 

And  when  the  heavenly  knights  drew  near 

unto  the  battle-ground. 
They  dashed  among  the  Moors  and  dealt 

unerring  blows  around ; 
Such  deadly  havoc  there  they  made  the 

foremost  ranks  along, 
A  panic  terror  spread  unto  the  hindmost  of 

the  throng. 

Together  with  these  two  good  knights,  the 

champions  of  the  sky. 
The  Christians  rallied  and  began  to  smite 

full  sore  and  high  ; 
The  Moors  raised  up  their  voices  and  by 

the  Koran  swore 
That  in  their  lives  such  deadly  fray  they 

ne'er  had  seen  before. 

Down  went  the  misbelievers,  —  fast  sped 

the  bloody  fight,  — 
Some  ghastly  and  dismembered  lay,  and 

some  half  dead  with  fright : 
Full  sorely  they  repented  that  to  the  field 

they  came. 
For  they  saw  that  from  the  battle  they 

Mould  retreat  with  sbame* 
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Another  thing  befell  them,  —  they  dreamed 

not  of  such  woes,  — 
The  very  arrows  that  the  Moors  shot  from 

their  twanging  bows 
Turned   back  against  them  in  their  flight 

and  wounded  them  full  sore, 
And  every  blow  they   dealt  the  foe  was 

paid  in  drops  of  gore. 

Now  he  that  bore  the  crosier,  and  the  papal 
crown  had  on. 

Was  the  glorified  Apostle,  the  brother  of 
Saint  John ; 

And  he  that  held  the  crucifix,  and  wore  the 
monkish  hood, 

Was  the  holy  San  Millan  of  CogoUa's  neigh- 
borhood. 


SAN  MIGUEL,  THE  CONVENT 
(San  Miguel  de  la  Tumba) 
BY  GONZALO   DE  BERCEO 

San  Miguel  de  la  Tumba  is  a  convent 
vast  and  wide  ; 

The  sea  encircles  it  around,  and  groans  on 
every  side  : 

It  is  a  wild  and  dangerous  place,  and  many 
woes  betide 

The  monks  who  in  that  burial-place  in  pen- 
itence abide. 

Within  those  dark  monastic  walls,  amid  the 

ocean  flood. 
Of  pious,  fasting  monks  there  dwelt  a  holy 

brotherhood  ; 
To  the  Madonna's  glory  there  an  altar  high 

was  placed. 
And  a  rich  and   costly  image  the  sacred 

altar  graced. 

Exalted  high  upon  a  throne,  the  Virgin 

Mother  smiled. 
And,  as  the  custom  is,  she  held  within  her 

arms  the  Child ; 
The  kings  and  wise  men  of  the  East  were 

kneeling  by  her  side  ; 
Attended  was  she  like  a  queen  whom  God 

had  sanctified. 
•         .•...«.. 
Descending  low  before  her  face  a  screen  of 

feathers  hung,  — 
A  moscadeTf  or  fan  for  flies,  't  is  called  in 

vulgar  tongue  ; 


From  the  feathers  of  the  jpeaeoek^  wi| 
't  was  fashioned  brig^  and  faStt, 

And  glistened  like  the  heaTon  above 
all  its  stars  are  there. 


It  chanced  that,  for  the  people's 

the  lightning's  bUistui^  stroke : 
Forth  from  all  four  the  sacred  waDi  fti 

flames  consomin^  broke  ; 
The  sacred  robes  were  all  oonsamedy  maal 

and  holy  book ; 
And  hardly  with  their  lives  the  monks  thw 

crumbling  walls  forso«>k. 

But  though   the  desolating   flame  npL 

f ei^fully  and  wild. 
It  did  not  reach  the  Virgin  Queen,  it  did  td 

reach  the  Child  ; 
It  did  not  reach  the  featherj  scree 

her  face  that  shone. 
Nor  injure  in  a  farthing's  worth  the  ii 

or  the  throne. 


The  image  it  did  not  consame,  it  did 

bum  the  screen ; 
Even  in  the  value  of  a  hair  they 

hurt,  I  ween ; 
Not  even  the  smoke  did  reach  theiBt 

jure  more  the  shrine 
Than  the  bishoo  hieht  Don  Tello 

hurt  by  hand  of  mine. 


SONG 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  graoe^ 
Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  ~ 


Tell  me,  thon  ancient  mariner, 

That  sailest  on  the  sea, 
If  ship,  or  sail,  or  evening  star 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  1 

Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cavalier. 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see, 
If  steel,  or  sword,  or  battle-field 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  t 

Tell  me,  thon  swain,   that  gnazd'st  tljf 
flock 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree. 
If  flock,  or  vale,  or  roountain-xidge 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 
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SANTA  TERESA'S  BOOK-MARK 

(Lbtrilla  guB  llbvaba  for  Rxguteo  SN  80 

Brsviario) 

BY  SANTA  TERESA  DE  AVELA 

Let  noUiiiijp^  disturb  thee. 
Nothing  aimght  thee  ; 
All  things  are  passing ; 
God  never  ohangeth ; 
Patient  endnranoe 
Attaineth  to  all  things ; 
WhoGrod  {KMsesseth 
In  nothine  is  wanting ; 
Alone  God  suiBoeth. 


FROM  THE  CANCIONEROS 


TlM  nudn  npoattoiy  of  thtM  poMM  b  OalM»*t  SVitrv 
dt  h*  Rawumceroi  «  Cametammroi  JSimaM§i§9, 
1888.  See  abo  AnMSgia  BtpeOMa.  Mr.  Lm 
pubUibed  hit  tnaalAtiou*  In  to*  TolmM 
wuUh^  1878.  Hit  afOquaintiiiM  with  thtM  BfaaMi  po»> 
nlaraoiifs  wm  anaiuiyoiM,  for  tbcrabaacBtnrtaiUi 
JournAL  when  at  Dreodeo,  rUMmrj  1, 1888:  ^'^AttlM 
PttbUoIibnrjInthemonilQf  tOl  OM  o^dook.  Vooad 
A  Tory  oorioiM  oki  Bpoaiah  book,  trMtiaf  of  IIm  traite' 
door  pootry  of  Spain,  ontitlod  tbo  CcMcioiMiit  CbMral.'* 

I 

EYES  SO  TRISTFUL,  EYES  SO  TRISTFUL 

(Ojos  Tristbs,  Ojos  Tristss) 

BY  DIEGO  DE  SALDAAa 

Eyes  so  tristful,  eyes  so  tristfnl. 
Heart  so  fall  of  eare  and  enmber, 
I  was  lapped  in  rest  and  slumber, 
Te  have  made  me  wakeful,  wistful  I 
In  this  life  of  labor  endless 
Who  shall  comfort  wj  distresses  ? 
Querulous  mj  soul  and  friendless 
In  its  sorrow  shuns  caresses. 
Ye  have  made  me,  ve  have  made  me 
Querulous  of  you,  tnat  care  not. 
Eyes  so  tristful,  yet  I  dare  not 
Say  to  what  ye  have  betrayed  me. 

II 

SOME  DAY,  SOME  DAY 

(Alguna  Vrz) 

BY  CRISt6bAL  DE  GASTIIXBJO 

Some  day,  some  day, 
O  troubled  breast, 
Shalt  thou  find 
If  Love  in  thee 


To  grief  gtre  birtk, 
Six  feet  ol  earth 
Can  more  than  lie ; 
There  ealm  and  free 
And  nnoppieased 
Shalt  ihoo  find 


The  mMttained 
Inlifoatlait, 
When  life  is  paaied, 
»iallallbegain8d: 
And  no  more  paiaedf 
No  mace  distMsedt 
Shalt  thoa  find  lert. 

in 

COME,  O  DEATH,  SO  SILENT  FLYDfO 

(VaW,  MUBRTE  TAM  BSCONDIDA) 

by  el  COMMENDADOR  BSCRIVA 

Comb,  O  Death,  so  rileiit  flying 
That  ""^*fft*d  tiiT  iwwft^ng  be. 
Lest  the  sweet  m^^oF  dying 
Bring  life  baek  agam  to  me. 
For  toy  sure  approaeh  yroeiving^ 
In  my  eoBstaiiev  and  pam 
I  new  lif^  shoold  win  again. 


Thinking  that  I  am  not 
So  to  me,  nneotMcioqs  lying. 
All  unknown  thy  eoming  be, 
Lest  the  sweet  delia^  A  dyii^ 
Bring  life  baek  agam  to  me. 
Unto  him  who  finds  thee  hateM, 
Death,  tlioa  art  inhnman  pain ; 
But  to  me,  who  dying  gain. 
Life  is  but  a  task  m^^ntefd. 
Come,  tlM.  with  my  wish  eomplyiBg^ 
AH  unheaid  thy  eoming  be. 
Lest  the  sweet  dalicfat  of  dying 
Bring  life  baek  agimi  to  me. 

IV 

GLOVE  OP  BLACK  IN  WHITE  HAND 

BARB 

Olovb  of  bladi  in  wUte  huA  btt% 
And  abont  her  fotehead  pale 
Wooad  a  thin,  tnuMaient  veily 
That  doth  mit  eooeeia  her  hair  { 
SoverelgB  attitude  and  air, 
Cheek  and  nedc  alika  dii|4ayBd. 
Witheoqaettish  eharmt  amyMi 
LaagUBg  eyes  and  fdgitifB ; — 
ThiTb  fin&v  men  tiiiSlha, 
"Tb  mit  ■KNuniag  for  the  daadi 
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TRANSLATIONS 


FROM  THE   SWEDISH   AND  DANISH 


Mr.  Longfellow  speDt  the  summer  of  1836  in  Sweden, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  with  travel  and  obeenrations 
of  Swedish  character.  "  The  Swedish  language,**  he 
wrote,  *'  is  soft  and  musical,  with  an  accent  like  the 
lowland  Scotch.  It  is  an  easy  language  to  read,  but 
difBcult  to  speak  with  correctness,  owing  to  some  gram- 
matical peculiarities.  .  .  .  Sweden  luu  one  great  poet, 
and  only  one.  That  Is  Tegn^r,  Bishop  of  Wexitf,  who  is 
still  living.  His  noblest  work  is  Frithioft  Saga^  a 
heroic  poem,  founded  on  an  old  tradition."  After  his 
return  to  America,  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  an  article  on 
the  poem  for  the  North  American  Review^  giving  in  it 
tlio  translations  which  are  placed  first  in  this  section. 

His  frieud  Bfr.  Samuel  Ward  four  years  later  urged 
him  to  translate  another  of  Tegntfr's  poems,  of  wiiich 
Mr.  Longfellow  Iiad  shown  him  a  brief  specimen  ;  and 
in  reply  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote,  under  date  of  October 
24, 1841 :  **  How  strange  I  While  you  are  urging  me  to 
translate  Nattvardgbanien  IThe  Children  of  the  Lord** 
Supper"]  comes  a  letter  from  Bishop  Tegner  himself, 
saying  that  of  all  the  translations  he  has  seen  of 
Frithioft  my  fragments  are  the  only  attempts  *that 
h^re  fully  satisfietl  him.*  'The  only  fault,*  he  says, 
*  that  I  can  And  with  your  translation  is,  that  it  is  not 
complete.  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  you  to  complete 
the  task,  that  I  may  be  able  to  aay  that  Friihioj  has 

PASSAGES  FROM  FRITHIOF'S 

SAGA 

BY  ESAIAS   TEGNfeR 

I 
FRITHIOF'S   HOMESTEAD 

Three  miles  extended  around  the  fields  of 

the  homestead,  on  three  sides 
Valleys  and  mountains  and  hills,  but  on  the 

fourth  side  was  the  ocean. 
Birch  woods  crowned  the  summits,  but  down 

the  slope  of  the  hillsides 
Flourished  the  golden  corn,  and  man-high 

was  waving  the  rye-field. 
Lakes,  full  many  in  number,  their  mirror 

held  up  for  the  mountains, 
Held  for  tlic  forests  up,  in  whose  depths 

the  high-horned  reindeers 
Had  their  kingly  walk,  and  drank  of  a  hun- 
dred brooklets. 
But  in  the  valleys  widely  around,  there  fed 

on  the  greensward 
Herds  with  shining  hides  and  udders  that 

longed  for  tlie  milk-pail. 
'Mid  these  scattered,  now  here  and  now 

there,  were  numberless  flocks  of 
Sheep  with  tleeces  white,  as  thou  seest  the 

white-looking  stray  clouds. 
Flock-wise  spread  o*er  the  heavenly  vault, 

when  it  bloweth  in  spring-time. 


been  translated  into  at 
complimentanr  is  the  Blabop  to  mv  hnmblt  m 
.  .  .  After  this  kind  letter,  oaa  I  do  Ims  thiA  ( 
the  NativardMbameH  f  **  In  Ua  TrIlliiifiMi,  kt  iltM 
■et  about  the  tranaUtion,  and  wrote  his  fcjfd,  ■•ii» 
ber6th:  *' It  is  Saturday  niglit,  and  aigh*  by  ttevBv 
clock.  I  have  just  flnlafod  the  twiwlrtloo  •€  «•  » 
dren  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  wtth  tha  vaivfakttrt 
wrote  the  last  words  cil  It,  I  eonwMoee  tldslatMrtojit. 
That  it  is  with  the  tame  pen,  too,  thia  rlilw»reflni  lA 
ciently  makes  manifest.  With  your  pei  aifaiiia  I  «■ 
mend  that  The  poem  is  faideed  Tory  iWMMiMM  s  taAh 
parts  so  touching  that  more  than  oiioa  !■  traMlaHHft 
I  was  blinded  with  tears.  Perhapa  my  waaknaM  ■«■ 
the  poet  strong.  Ton  shall  soon  Judge.**  InthalalNi* 
tion  to  the  volume  containing  the  poam.  Mr.  l4MgMi* 
made  the  following  remarks  regarduig  hiatiaMiMM:— 
"  The  translation  is  literal,  perhapa  toa  fadC  hM 
instance  have  I  done  the  author  a  wrong  by  ~ 
into  his  work  any  supposed  improremonto  or  u 
ments  of  my  own.  I  have  preeemod  eraa  tha ; 
that  inexorable  hexameter,  fai  whlob,  ift 
fesaed,  the  motions  of  the  Knglleh  mnaa  i 
those  of  a  prisoner  dancing  to  tha  mnaio  af  Ma  ( 
and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Jcriinaon  eaid  of  Um  daneivg  U^ 
*  the  wonder  is  not  that  she  shoolddoltao  woD,  bal  IW 
she  should  do  it  at  alL**' 


Coursers  two  times  twelve,  all 

fast  fettered  stonu-wiiidt, 
Stamping  stood  in  the  line  of  stallii 

tugged  at  their  fodder. 
Knotted  with  red  were  their   manog, 

their  hoofs  all  white  with  gteel 
Th'  banquet-hall,  a  house  by  itaelfy 

timbered  of  hard  fir. 
Not  five  hundred  men  (at  ten  timet  twelvt 

to  the  hundred) 
Filled  up  the  roomy  hall,  when  aagenbU 

for  drinking,  at  Tule-tide. 
Thorough  the  hall,  as  long  as  it  wmi 

table  of  holm-oak, 
Polished  and  white,  as  of  steel ;  the 

twain  of  the  High-seat 
Stood  at  the  end  thereof,  two  godi 

out  of  an  elm-tree  ; 
Odin  with  lordly  look,  and  Frey  with  the 

sun  on  his  frontlet. 
Lately  between  the  two,  on  a  bear-sldn  (tha 

skin  it  was  coal-black, 
Scarlet-red  was  the  throat,  but  the  paws 

were  shodden  with  silver), 
Thorsten  sat  with  his  friends,  Hogpitalitjr 

sitting  with  Gladness. 
Oft,  when  the  moon  through  the  elond-iaA 

flew,  related  the  old  man 
Wonders  from  distant  lands  he  had  sesa, 

and  cruises  of  Vikings 
Far  away  on  the  Baltic,  and  Sea  of  tki 

West,  and  the  White 
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Hufihed  sat  the  listeuing  bench,  and  their 

glances  hung  on  the  g^y beard's 
Lips,  as  a  bee  on  the  rose  ;  but  the  Scald 

was  thinking  of  Brage, 

Where,  with  his  silver  beard,  and  runes  on 

his  tongue,  he  is  seated 
Under  the  leafy  beech,  and  tells  a  tradition 

by  Mimer's 
Ever-munnuring   wave,    himself  a  living 

tradition. 
Midway   the    floor   (with    thatch    was    it 

strewn)  burned  ever  the  fire-flame 
Glad  on  its  stone-built  hearth  ;  and  thor- 
ough the  wide-mouthed  smoke-flue 
Looked  the  stars,  those  heavenly  friends, 

down  into  the  great  hall. 
Round  the  walls,  upon  nails  of  steel,  were 

hanging  in  order 
Breastplate  and  helmet  together,  and  here 

and  there  among  them 
Downward  lightened  a  sword,  as  in  winter 

evening  a  star  shoots. 
More  than  helmets  and  swords  the  shields 

in  the  hall  were  resplendent. 
White  as  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  white  as 

the  moon's  disk  of  silver. 
Ever   and   anon  went  a  maid   round   the 

board,  and  filled  up  the  drink-horns. 
Ever  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed  ; 

iu  the  shield  her  reflection 
Blushed,  too,  even  as  she  ;  this  gladdened 

the  drinking  champions. 


II 


A   SLEDGE-RIDE  ON   THE  ICE 

Kino  Ring  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet 

did  fare, 
On  the  lake  stood  the  ice  so  mirror-clear. 

"Fare    not    o'er    the    ice,"  the   stranger 

cries  ; 
'*  It  will  burst,  and  full  deep  the  cold  bath 

lies." 

"  The  king  drowns  not  easily,"  Ring  out- 
spake  ; 
"  He  who  's  afraid  may  go  round  the  lake." 

Threatening  and  dark  looked  the  stranger 

round, 
His  steel  shoes  with  haste  on  his  feet  he 

bound. 


The  sledge-horse  starts  forth  strong  and 

fr^  ; 
He  snorteth  flames,  so  glad  is  he. 

"Strike   out,"   screamed    the  king,   "my 

trotter  good. 
Let  us  see  if  thou  art  of  Sleipner's  blood." 

They  go  as  a  storm  goes  over  the  lake. 
No  heed  to  his  queen  doth  the  old  man 
take. 

But  the  steel-shod  champion  ttandeth  not 

stiU, 
He  passeth  them  by  as  swift  as  he  wilL 

He  carves  many  rones  in  the  frozen  tide, 
Fair  Ingeborg  o'er  her  own  name  doth 
gude. 


Ill 


FRITHIOFS   TEMPTATION 

Spring  is  coming,  birds  are  twittering, 
forests  leaf,  and  smiles  the  sun, 

And  the  loosened  torrents  downward,  sing- 
ing, to  the  ocean  run  ; 

Glowing  like  the  cheek  of  Frejrs,  peeping 
rosebuds  'gin  to  ope. 

And  in  human  hearts  awaken  love  of  life, 
and  joy,  and  hope. 

Now  will  hunt  the  ancient  monarch,  and 
the  queen  shall  join  the  sport : 

Swarming  in  its  gorgeous  splendor,  is  as- 
sembled all  the  court ; 

Bows  ring  loud,  and  quivers  rattle,  stallions 
paw  the  ground  alway, 

And,  with  hoods  upon  their  eyelids,  scream 
the  falcons  for  their  prey. 

See,  the  Queen  of  the  chase    advances  t 

Frithiof ,  gaze  not  at  the  sight  I 
Like  a  star  upon  a  spring-clood  sits  she  on 

her  palfrey  white. 
Half  of  Freya,  half   of  Rota,  yet   more 

beauteous  than  these  two, 
And  from  her  light  hat  of  purple  wmre 

aloft  the  feathers  blue. 

Gaze  not  at  her  eyes'  bine  heaTen,  gaze 

not  at  her  golden  hair  f 
Oh  beware  I  her  wabt  is  slender,  full  her 

bosom  is,  beware  I 
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Look  not  at  the  rose  and  lily  on  her  cheek 

that  shifting  play, 
List  not  to  the  voice  beloved,  whispering 

like  the  wind  of  May. 

Now  the  huntsman's  band  is  ready.  Hur- 
rah I  over  hill  and  dale  I 

Horns  ring,  and  the  hawks  right  upward 
to  the  hall  of  Odin  sail. 

All  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  seek  in  fear 
their  cavern  homes, 

But,  with  spear  outstretched  before  her, 
after  them  the  Valkyr  comes. 


Then  threw  Frithiof  down  his  mantle,  and 

upon  the  greensward  spread, 
And  the   ancient  king  so  trustful  laid  on 

Frithiof's  knee  his  head, 
Slept  as  calmly  as  the  hero  sleepeth,  after 

war's  alarm, 
On  his  shield,  or  as  an  infant  sleeps  upon 

its  mother's  arm. 

As  he  slumbers,  hark  I  there  sings  a  coal- 
black  bird  upon  the  bough  ; 

'^Hasten,  Frithiof,  slay  the  old  man,  end 
your  quarrel  at  a  blow  : 

Take  his  queen,  for  she  is  thine,  and  once 
the  bridal  kiss  she  gave. 

Now  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  deep  and 
silent  is  the  grave." 

Frithiof  listens  ;  hark  I  there  sings  a  snow- 
white  bird  upon  the  bough  : 

"  Tliough  no  human  eye  beholds  thee, 
Odin's  eye  beholds  thee  now. 

Coward  !  wilt  thou  murder  sleep,  and  a 
defenceless  old  man  slay  I 

Whatsoe'er  thou  wiim'st,  thou  canst  not 
win  a  hero's  fame  this  way." 

Thus    the    two    wood-birds    did    warble : 

Frithiof  took  his  war-sword  good. 
With  a  shudder  hurled  it  from  him,  far 

into  the  gloomy  wood. 
Coal-black  bird  flies  down  to  Nastrand,  but 

on  light,  unfolded  wings. 
Like  the  tone  of  harps,  the  other,  sounding 

towards  the  sun,  upsprings. 

Straight  the  ancient  king  awakens.  "  Sweet 
has  been  my  sleep,"  he  said  ; 

''Pleasantly  sleeps  one  in  the  shadow, 
guarded  by  a  brave  man's  blade. 


But    where    is   thr  swoatd,  O   stn^prf 
lightning's  Vrotliery  where  is  heT 

Who  thus  parts  you,  who  tIwmiH 
from  each  other  pejrted  be  I " 
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<at  avails  not,"  Frithiof 

the  North  are  other  swords  : 
Sharp,  O  monarch  I  is  the  sword's 

and  it  speaks  not  peaoefnl  wotds^; 
Murky  spirits  dwell  in  steel  Mm5^<M^  sprili 

from  the  Niffelhem  ; 
Slumber  is  not  safe  before  themp  aim 

locks  but  anger  them.'' 


IV 


FRITHIOFS  FAREWELL 

No  more  shsU  I  see 

In  its  upward  motion 

The  smoke  of  the  NorthUmd. 

slave : 
The  fates  decree. 
On  the  ¥raste  of  the  ocean 
There  is  my  fatherland,  there  is  mj  gists. 


Masks 


Go  not  to  the  strand. 
Ring,  with  thy  bride, 
After  the  stars  spread  their  light  thni^^ 

the  sky. 
Perhaps  in  the  sand. 
Washed  up  by  the  tide. 
The  bones  of  the  outlawed  Yildng  WMj  fik 


Then,  quoth  the  king, 
'*  'T  is  mournful  to  hear 
A  man  like  a  whimpering  maiden  eiy. 
The  death-song  they  sing 
Even  now  in  mine  ear. 
What  avails  it?    He  who  is   bom 
die." 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LORD'S 

SUPPER 

BY   ESAIAS  TEGn£r 


Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing,  bad 
The  church  of  the  village 

Gleaming  stood  in   the   morning's 
On  the  spire  of  the  belfry. 

Decked  with  a  brazen  cock,  tiie 
flames  of  the  Spring-son 
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Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by 

Apostles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and  May, 

with  her  cap  crowned  with  roses, 
Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and 

the  wind  and  the  brooklet 
Murmured    gladness    and    peace,    GodV 

peace  !  with  lips  rosy-tinted 
Whispered  the  race   of  the   flowers,  and 

merry  on  balancing  branches 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant 

hymn  to  the  Highest. 
Swept    and    clean    was    the    churchyard. 

Adorned  like  a  leaf-woven  arbor 
Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate  ;  and  within 

upon  each  cross  of  iron 
Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined 

by  the  hands  of  affection. 
Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  mound  among 

the  departed, 
(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,) 

was  embellished  with  blossoms. 
Like  to  the  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his 

kith  and  the  hamlet, 
Who  on  his  birthday  is  crowned  by  children 

and  children's  children, 
So  stood  the  ancient   prophet,  and   mute 

with  his  pencil  of  iron 
Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  mea- 
sured the  time  and  its  changes, 
While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity 

slumbered  in  quiet. 
Also  the  church  within  was  adorned,  for 

this  was  the  sea^n 
When  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and 

the  loved-ones  of  heaven. 
Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the 

vows  of  their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  corner  was  swept 

and  cleaned,  and  the  dust  was 
Blown    from    the   walls  and  ceiling,   and 

from  the  oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden  ;  the 

Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilions 
Saw  we  in  living  presentment.    From  noble 

arms  on  the  church  wall 
Grew  forth  a  cluster  of   leaves,  and  the 

preacher's  pulpit  of  oak-wood 
Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the 

rod  before  Aaron. 
Wreathed    thereon    was    the    Bible   with 

leaves,  and  the  dove,  washed  with 

silver, 
Under   its   canopy   fastened,  had   on  it  a 

necklace  of  wind-flowers. 


But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar- 

pieoe  painted  by  Horberg, 
Crept  a  garland  gigantic  ;  and  bright-ooil- 

in^  tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from 

out  of  the  shadowy  leaf-work. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished, 

blinked  from  the  ceiling, 
And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost 

set  m  the  sockets. 

Loud  rang  the  bells  already  ;  the  throng- 
ing crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  valleys  and  hills,  to  list  to  the 

holy  preaching. 
Hark  I  then  roll  forth  at  once  the  mighty 

tones  of  the  organ. 
Hover  like  voices  from  God,  aloft  like 

invisible  spirits. 
Like  as  Ellas  in  heaven,  when  he  cast  from 

off  him  his  mantle, 
So  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth  ; 

and  with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an 

anthem  immortiu 
Of  the  sublime  Wallln,  of  David's  harp  in 

the  North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Lather ;  the  song 

on  its  mighty  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently 

to  heaven. 
And  each  face  did  shine  like  the  Holy  One'i 

face  upon  Tabor. 
Lo  I  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the 

Reverend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish  ; 

a  Chnstianlv  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old 

man  of  seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the 

heralding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a 

contemplative  grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear  as  on  moss- 
covered  gravestone  a  sunbeam. 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight 

that  faintly 
Gleams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from 

the  day  of  creation) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines 

Saint  John  when  in  Patmos, 
Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so 

seemed  then  the  old  man  ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such 

were  his  tresses  of  silver. 
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All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that 

were  numbered. 
But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and 

the  left  handy  the  old  man 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in 

uie  innermost  chanceL 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the 

Christian  service, 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent 

discourse  from  the  old  man. 
Many  a  moving  word  and  warning,  that  out 

of  the  heart  came. 
Fell   like   the   dew  of   the   morning,   like 

manna  on  those  in  the  desert. 
Then,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher 

reentered  the  chancel, 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.    The  boys 

on  the  right  had  their  places. 
Delicate   figures,  with    dose-curling   hair 

and  cheeks  rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left  of  these  there  stood  the 

tremulous  lilies, 
.Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  dawn, 

the  diffident  maidens,  — 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their 

eyes  cast  down  on  the  pavement. 
Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the 

catechism.     In  the  beginning 
Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and 

faltering  voice,  but  the  old  man's 
Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon, 

and  the  doctrines  eternal 
Flowed,   like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so 

clear  from  lips  unpolluted. 
Each  time  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as 

oft  as  they  named  the  Redeemer, 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maid- 
ens all  courtesied. 
Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel 

of  light  there  among  them. 
And  to  the  children  explained  the  holy,  the 

highest,  in  few  words. 
Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublim- 
ity always  is  simple. 
Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize 

on  its  meaning. 
E'en  as   the   green  -  growing  bud  unfolds 

when  Springtide  approaches. 
Leaf  by  loaf  puts  forth,  and,  warmed  by 

the  radiant  sunshine, 
Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the 

perfected  blossom 
Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with 

its  crown  in  the  breezes^ 


So  was  unfolded  here  the  Chrisfeiaii 

salvation, 
Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  ohildhood 

fathers  and  moihera 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears, 

at  the  well-worded 


Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the 

—  and  straightway  tranaflgnre 
(So  did  it  seem  onto  me)  waa  then  1 

fectionate  Teacher. 
Like  the  Lord's  Prophet  tablime,  and 

as  Death  and  as  Judgment 
Stood     he,    the    God-commisaionec 

soul  -  searcher,  earthward   de 

ing. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hear! 

to  him  were  traaspkrent 
Shot  he  ;  his  voice  waa  deepp  waa  lo 

the  thunder  afar  off. 
So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  atood 

he  spake  and  he  qneationed. 

"Tliis  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathei 

faith  the  Apostles  delivered. 
This  is  moreover  the  faith    whetei 

baptized  you,  while  atiU  ye 
Lay  on  your  mothers'  breaata,  and  ; 

the  portals  of  heaven. 
Slumbering  received  you  then  the 

Church  in  its  bosom  ; 
Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  ai 

light  in  its  radiant  aplendor 
Downwaurd  rains  frop  the  heaven  ;  —  * 

on  the  threshold  of  childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  ezanih 

make  your  election. 
For  she  knows  naufpht  of  comimlaio 

only  conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  tn 

point  of  existence, 
Seed  for  the  coming  days  ;  without 

cation  departeth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confesaion.   Bi 

ye,  before  ye  make  answer  ! 
Think  not,  oh  think  not  with  guile 

ceive  the  questioning  Teacher. 
Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  n  eursc 

rests  upon  falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  Life's  journey 

multitude  hears  yon. 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what 

upon  earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  si^t  as  a  wil 

the  Judge  everlasting 
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Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and 

angels  in  waiting  beside  him 
Grave  your  confession  in   letters   of  fire 

upon  tablets  eternal. 
Thus,   then,  —  believe  ye   in   God,  in  the 

Father  who  this  world  created  ? 
Him  who   redeemed  it,  the  Son,  and  the 

Spirit  where  both  are  united  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise  I) 

to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every 

man  as  a  brother  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  your 

faith  by  your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  faith  of  affection  !  to  hope,  to 

forgive,  and  to  suffer, 
Be  what  it  may  vour  condition,  and  walk 

before  God  in  uprightness  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and 

man  ?  "  —  With  a  clear  voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes  !  and  Yes  I 

with  lips  softly-breathing 
Answered   the   maidens   eke.      Then   dis- 
solved from  the  brow  of  the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  lightnings  therein,  and  he 

spake  in  accents  more  gentle. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by 

Babylon's  rivers. 

<*  Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  all  1  To  the 
heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye  welcome  I 

Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by 
covenant  brothers  and  sisters  ! 

Yet,  —  for  what  reason  not  children  ?  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Here  upon  earth  an  assemblage  of  children, 
in  heaven  one  Father, 

Ruling  them  all  as  his  household,  —  for- 
giving in  turn  and  chastising. 

That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture 
has  taught  us. 

Blest  are  the  pure  before  Grod  !  Upon  pur- 
ity and  upon  virtue 

Restcth  the  Christian  Faith  ;  she  herself 
from  on  high  is  descended. 

Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the 
sum  of  the  doctrine. 

Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered 
and  died  on  the  cross  for. 

Oh,  as  ye  wunder  this  day  from  childhood's 
sacred  asylum 

Downward,  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper 
in  Age's  chill  valley, 

Oh,  how  soon  will  ye  come,  —  too  soon  I  — 
and  long  to  turn  backward 


Up  to  its  hill-tops  again,  to  the  sun-illu- 
mined, where  Judgment 

Stood  like  a  father  before  you,  and  Pardon, 
clad  like  a  mother. 

Gave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving 
heart  was  forgiven. 

Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped 
after  the  roses  of  heaven  I 

Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already  ;  the 
Father  eternal 

Gave  me  gladness  and  care  ;  but  the  loveli- 
est hours  of  existence. 

When  I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their 
eyes,  I  have  instantly  known  them, 

Known  them  all  again  ;  —  they  were  my 
childhood's  acquaintance. 

Therefore  take  from  henceforth,  as  glides 
in  the  paths  of  existence. 

Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
and  Innocence,  bride  of  man's  child- 
hood. 

Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  g^est  from 
the  world  of  the  blessed. 

Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  lily  ;  on  life's 
roaring  billows 

Swings  she  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not, 
in  the  ship  she  is  sleeping. 

Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of 
men  ;  in  the  desert 

Angels  descend  and  minister  onto  her  ;  she 
herself  knoweth 

Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance  ;  but 
follows  faithful  and  humble. 

Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend  ;  oh 
do  not  reject  her. 

For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth 
the  keys  of  the  heavens. 

Prayer  is  Innocence'  friend  ;  and  willingly 
flieth  incessant 

Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier- 
pigeon  of  heaven. 

Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an 
exile,  the  Spirit 

Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore,  and  struggles 
like  flame  ever  upward. 

Still  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's 
manifold  mansions. 

Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  blos- 
somed more  freshly  the  flowerets, 

Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  be  played 
with  the  winged  angels. 

Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  close  ; 
and  homesick  for  heaven 

Longs  the  wanderer  again  ;  and  the 
Spirit's  longings  are  worship  ; 
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Worship  is  called  his  most  heautiful  hour, 

and  its  tongue  is  entreaty. 
Ah  I  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  de- 

scendeth  upon  us, 
Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the 

earth,  in  the  graveyard. 
Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  Grod  ;  for  his 

sorrowing  chddren 
Turns  He  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  He  heals 

and  helps  and  consoles  them. 
Yet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are 

prosperous  with  us, 
Pray    in   fortunate   days,   for   life's    most 

beautiful  Fortune 
Kneels  before  the   Eternal's  throne  ;  and 

with  hands  interfolded. 
Praises  thankful  and  moved  tiie  only  giver 

of  blessings. 
Or  do  ye  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing 

that  comes  not  from  Heaven  ? 
What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  !  that 

it  has  not  received  ? 
Therefore,  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray  I     The 

seraphs  adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face   in  the 

glory  of  Him  who 
Hung  his  masonry  pendent  on  naught,  when 

the  world  He  created. 
Earth  dcclareth  his  mio;ht,  and  the  firma- 
ment utters  his  glory. 
Races    blossom    and    die,  and   stars  fall 

downward  from  heaven. 
Downward   like  withered  leaves  ;  at  the 

last  stroke  of  midnight,  millenniums 
Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  He 

sees  them,  but  counts   them  as  no- 
thing. 
Who  shall  stand  in   his  presence  ?    The 

wmtli  of  the  Judge  is  terrific. 
Casting  the  insolent    down  at  a  glance. 

When  He  speaks  in  his  anger 
Hillocks  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains 

leap  like  the  roebuck. 
Yet,  —  why  are  ye   afraid,  ye  children  ? 

This  awful  avenger, 
Ah  !  is  a  merciful  God  I    God's  voice  was 

not  in  the  earthquake. 
Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was 

in  the  whispering  breezes. 
Love  is  the  root  of  creation ;  God's  essence ; 

worlds  without  number 
Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children  ;    He  made 

them  for  this  purpose  only. 
Only   to  love  and   to  be  loved  again.   He 

breathed  forth  his  spirit 


Lite   the    slumbering  dnat,  mnd   npii^ 

standing,  it  lauL  its 
Hand  on  its  heart,  snd  felt  it  was  vm 

with  a  flame  ont  of  heaTea. 
Quench,  oh  quench  not  that  flame  I    It  ii 

the  breath  of  yoar  beinff. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  iinnatTi      Kal 

father  nor  mother 
Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  joa;  !■ 

't  was  that  you  may  be  hwpjr 
Gave  He  his  only  Son.     When  He  „ 

down  his  head  in  the  death-hoar 
Solemnized  Love  its  triumph ;  the 

then  was  completed. 
Lo  1  then  was  rent  on  a  Badden  the  veil  d 

the  temple,  dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart,  and  the  dead  tarn 

their  sepulcnrea  rising 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the 

ears  of  each  other 
Th'  answer,  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  m^ 

ation's  enigma,  —  Atonement  1 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement*a  deptti^ 

for  Love  is  Atonement. 
Therefore,  child  of  mortalitj,  lore 

the  merciful  Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes 

from  fear,  but  affection  ; 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves  ;  but  the 

that  loveth  is  willing  ; 
Perfect  was  before  God,  and  peifset  ii 

Love,  and  Love  only. 
Lovest  thou  God  as  thou  onriiteet,  thw 

lovest  thou  likewise  thjoretluen ; 
One  is  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  oneyonljeai^ 

is  Love  also. 
Bears  not  each  human  figure  the  godfiki 

stamp  on  his  forehead  ? 
Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  erigiat 

Is  he  not  sailing 
Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  nnknowa,  aai 

is  he  not  guided 
By  the  same  stars  that  guide  thee  ?    Wk? 

shouldst  thou  hate  then  thj  1k»- 

ther  ? 
Hateth  he  thee,  forgive  t    For  't  is  nrect 

to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;  —  on  earth  it 

is  call6d  Forgiveness  t 
Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  thi 

crown  of  thorns  on  his  temples  ? 
Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  for  his  nun^ 

derers  ?  Say,  dost  thou  know  Him  T 
Ah  I    thou  confessest  his  name,  so  fuUov 

likewise  his  example. 
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Think  of  tby  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a 
veil  over  his  failings, 

Guide  the  erring  aright ;  for  the  good,  the 
heavenly  shepherd 

Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it 
back  to  its  mother. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its 
fruits  that  we  know  it. 

Love  is  the  creature's  welfare,  with  God  ; 
but  Love  among  mortals 

Is  but  an  endless  sigh  !  He  longs,  and  en- 
dures, and  stands  waiting, 

SufiFers  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with 
tears  on  his  eyelids. 

Hope,  —  so  is  called  upon  earth  his  re- 
compense, —  Hope,    the    befriend- 

Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore 

up  to  heaven,  and  faithful 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of 

the  grave,  and  oeneath  it 
Faints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but 

a  sweet  play  of  shadows  I 
Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her 

wavering  promise. 
Having  naught  else  but  Hope.   Then  praise 

we  our  Father  in  heaven. 
Him,  who   has  given  us  more  ;  for  to  us 

has  Hope  been  transfigured, 
Groping  no  longer  in  night  ;  she  is  Faith, 

she  is  living  assurance. 
Faith  is  enlightened  Hope  ;  she  is  light,  is 

the  eye  of  affection. 
Dreams    of   the   longing    interprets,    and 

carves  their  visions  in  marble. 
Faith  is  the  sun  of  life  ;  and  her  counte- 
nance shines  like  the  Hebrew's, 
For  she  has  looked  upon  God  ;  the  heaven 

on  its  stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and 

the  New  Jerusalem  sinketh 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  gulden  va- 
pors descending. 
There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks 

at  the  figures  majestic. 
Fears  not  the  winged  crowd,  in  the  midst 

of  them  all  is  her  homestead. 
Therefore  love  and  believe  ;  for  works  will 

follow  spontaneous 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun  ;  the  Right  from 

the  Good  is  an  offspring. 
Love   in   a   bodily   shape  ;  and    Christian 

works  are  no  more  than 
Animate  Love  and  Faith,  as  flowers  are  the 

animate  Springtide. 


Works  do  follow  us  all  unto  God;  there 

stand  and  bear  witness 
Not  what  they  seemed,  —  but  what  they 

were  only.     Blessed  is  he  who 
Hears  their  confession   secure  ;  they  are 

mute  upon  earth  until  death's  band 
Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent.     Te  chil- 
dren, does  Death  e'er  alarm  you  ? 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother 

is  he,  and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  kiss  upon 

lips  that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and,  rocked 

in  the  arms  of  affection, 
Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  bom,  'fore 

the  face  of  its  father. 
Sounds  of  his  comine  already   I  hear, — 

see  dimly  his  pinions. 
Swart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  strewn 

upon    them  I      I    fear    not    before 

him. 
Death  is  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  mute. 

On  his  bosom 
Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast  ; 

and  face  to  face  standing 
Look  I  on  God  as  He  is,  a  sun  unpolluted 

by  vapors  ; 
Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the 

spirits  majestic, 
Nobler,  better  than  I  ;  they  stand  by  the 

throne  all  transfigured. 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold, 

and  are  singing  an  anthem, 
Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  angels. 
You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved, 

He  one  day  shall  gather, 
Never  forgets  He  the  weary  ;  —  then  wel- 
come, ye  loved  ones  hereafter ! 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows, 

forget  not  the  promise. 
Wander  from  holiness  onward  to  holiness  ; 

earth  shall  ye  heed  not ; 
Karth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light ;  I 

have  pledged  you  to  heaven. 
God  of  the  universe,  hear  me  1  thou  foun- 
tain of  Love  everlasting. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant  1    I  send 

up  my  prayer  to  thy  heaven  ! 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  tiiy  throne 

one  spirit  of  all  these. 
Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here  f    I  have 

loved  them  all  like  a  father. 
May  they  bear  witness    for   me,  that  I 

taught  them  the  wmy  of  salvation. 
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Kaitbfiil,  su  far  an  I   knew,  of  thy  wonl  ; 

af^iii  may  tliry  kimw  me. 
Kail  till  their  Ti*iu-her*s  bri-aAt,  ami  bi'foro 

thy  fiii'f  iiiny  I  nlaiM*  them. 
Pure  AA  thev  now  an*,  nut  oiiU'  more  tried, 

and  exi-lainiinf^  with  gladne^N, 
Father,    lo  I  I  am  here,  and   the  ehildren, 

whom  thou  lia»t  {^ven  me  !  *' 

Wee|un^  he  spake  in  th«>iie  words  ;  and 

now  at  the  lK*ek  of  the  old  man 
Knee  apiinst  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath 

round  the  altiir*s  enelo»ure. 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  iirayerfl  of  the 

ft>nM*eratitin,  and  softly 
With  him  the  ehilfln*n  n>ud  ;  at  the  elo»e, 

with  tn*mulous  aeet'ntn. 
Asked  he  the  |i«'ut'e  of  Heaven,  a  bem-dii- 

titm  u|Mm  them. 
Now    NhiiuM  ha%'e  ended    his   ta^k  for  the 

day  ;  the  fnl lowing  Sunday 
AVaB  for  the  youn;;  a|i]Kiinted  to  eat  of  the 

I^>nrs  hilly  Su|i|N>r. 
Sudden,  as  struek   from  the  eluuds,  stood 

thi>  Teacher  silent  ami  laiil  his 
Hand  on  his  fori'head.  and  eu^t  his  look* 

ufiwanl  ;  while  thou^hta   hi^h   and 

holy 
Flew  thnm^h  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and  his 

eyes  f^lanred  with  wonderful  hrif^ht- 

nes!». 
"On  the  next  Sunilay,  who  knows  !  fterhaps 

1  shall  rf'vt  in  the  j^raveyanl  ! 
Sime   4ine    |M*rh:i|>s   of    yourwlve<,  a   lily 

liroken  untimely, 
Hdw  down  his  hrail  to  the  earth  ;  wh%'  de- 

lay  I  ?  tlw*  hour  is  aee«impli«hed. 
Warm  is  the  lii*art  ;  —  I   will  !  for  t«>-day 

f*n>ws  till*  hnrvrst  of  heaven. 
What    I    lM<(^aii    areom|ilish   I   now  ;    what 

fadiiij;  tht-riMn  is 
f.  the  old  ni:in.  will  answer  to  (iod  and  the 

ri'ViTeml  father. 
Suv  til  nie  itiilv,   vf  rliililren.  ve   deniiens 

nem-i'iiliir  in  lie:i\fn. 
An*  \v  re:iiiv  this  tlav   ti>  eat  iif  the  hrrail 

*  ■ 

•  f  A(niifnit-nt  '.' 
Wli.it  It   di'iindfh.  fhnt   knnw  ye   full   Wfll, 

I  li:ive  ti'lii  it  \i*ii  often 
iii  till-  hi-vi  «-iivenaiit  s\iii)mi1  it  is,  nf  Atone- 

iiii-nt  Jk  tiikrii, 
St  iMi^IiimI       In  twreii     rartli     ami       hr.i%rn 

Man  \»\  lii«  *in<>  iiml  tr:iiis)rres»iiins 
Kar  h:i«  w  Hull  r«-«l  ir^'Ui  IhnI.  fruni   hi«  es- 

M  iii-i*       *  1'  M^i  111  till*  U-|*iiiuili); 


Fast  by  the  Tr«e  of  KoowImIcv  Im  itH  i 

it  hangs  its  crovii  o  cr  ihm 
Fall  to  this  dav  ;  in  the  Thoagte  a  tito  Fi 

in  the  lieart  the  Alnneiw  ■! 
Infinite  is  the  fall.  ^  lb*  Atiwiet 

likewise. 
See  I  behind  me,  as  fnr  mm  tito  old  ■ 

members,  and  furwmfd« 
Far  as  Hope  in  her  Hight  caB 

her  wearied  piniona. 
Sin  ami  Atonement  inoeiaant  go 

lifetime  of  mortnla. 
Sin  is  )>rouj^ht  forth  full-growo  ; 

nient  sleeps  in  cmr  **■— im 
Still  as  the  erailled  Imhe  ;  mad 

heaven  and  uf  angels, 
Cannot    awake    to   sensatioo  ;  is 

tones  in  tlie  harp's  atriogB. 
Spirits  imprisonnl,  that  wail  cti 

deliverer's  Anger. 
The  re  f  on*,  re  ehildren  belorsd* 

the  f*rinre  of  Atooeneot, 
Woke  the  sluniberer  frmo  aleso, 

stands  now  with  ejc*   all 

dent. 
Bright  as  the  tauU  ot  thm  akj, 

with  Sin  and  o*ei 
I^wuward   to  earth  lie 

figured,  thence 
Not  fmm  the  heart  in  like  viar,  far  Iho 

He  still  liTes  in  iho  Spirit, 
Lores  and  atunes    evennoiv.     So  li^g  i 

Time  is,  is  Atoaeroent. 
Then' fore  with  rrrerenee  lake  Ikia  d^f  h 

\isihle  token. 
Tokens  aiv  dead   if  the  thingi   liva  m 

The  light  ererbutiag 
I'nto  the  blind  is  ttol,  hnl  is  baia  of  d 

eve  tliat  has  visioo. 
Neither  in  bread  nur  in  wii 

heart  that  is  hallowed 
I.ieth  forgiveness  enshrined  ;  iW 

alone  of  ameadoieBl 
Fruits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to 

things,  and  rrmores  all 
Sin  and  the  guerdiw  of  sin.      Oaljr  Lh 

with  h»  arm«  wide  silradidL 
rt-nitt-niH*  weeping  and  ptariag  ;  llfes 

that  is  tried,  and  wl 
Purified  forth  from  the 

iiiankiml  br  At4i 
lin>aketh  Atonement's  bread. 

.\tolirnkent*t  « 
lint  he  who  romelh    up  hill 
with  hate  in  his 
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Scoffing  at  men  and  at  God,  is  guilty  of 

Christ's  blessed  body, 
And  the  Redeemer's  blood  1     To  himself 

he  eateth  and  drinketh 
Death  and  doom  I    And  from  this,  preserv^e 

us,  thou  heavenly  Father  1 
Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the 

bread  of  Atonement  ?  " 
Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together 

answered  the  children, 
"  Yes  !  "  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.    Then 

read  he  the  due  supplications, 
Read   the    Form   of  Communion,  and   in 

chimed  the  organ  and  anthem  : 
"  O  Holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 

our  transgressions. 
Hear  us  !  g^ve  us  thy  peace  I  have  mercy, 

have  mercy  upon  us  I " 
Tb'  old    man,  with   trembling   hand,   and 

heavenly  pearls  on  his  eyelids. 
Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt 

round  the  mystical  symbols. 
Oh,  then  seemed  it  to  me  as  if  God,  with 

the  broad  eye  of  midday. 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all 

the  trees  in  the  churchyard 
Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and 

the    grass  on   the   graves   'gan    to 

shiver. 
But   in   the   children  (I   noted  it  well  ;  I 

knew  it)  there  ran  a 
Tremor  of    holy   rapture    along    throagh 

their  ice-cold  members. 
Decked  like   an   altar  before  them,  there 

stood  the  green  earth,  and  above  it 
Heaven   opened    itself,   as  of  old   before 

Stephen  ;  they  saw  there 
Radiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his 

right  hand  the  Redeemer. 
Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harp- 
strings,  and  angels  from  gold  clouds 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with 

their  pinions  of  purple. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with 

heaven   in   their   hearts    and    their 

faces, 
Up  rose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed 

him,  weeping  full  sorely. 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but 

all  of  them  pressed  he 
Moved    to   his    bosom,  and    laid,   with   a 

prayer,  liis  hands  full  of  blessings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the 

innocent  tresses. 


KING   CHRISTIAN 

(Kong  Christian  stod  ved  h^ien  mast) 

A   NATIONAL  SONG  OP  DENMARK 

Written  durinff  a  viait  to  Copenhafui  In  September, 
1835.  The  poet  Int  heard  the  air  from  aome  •trolling 
tnudcian  In  a  coffee>hoaae,  and  locking  up  the  words 
by  Johannes  Erald  in  his  lyrical  drama  FUkeme  ( The 
FuhermeH)^  Act  ii.  8c.  t.,  translated  them. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke  ; 
His  sword  was  hammerine  so  fast, 
Through  Grothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed  ; 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast. 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
«  Fly  I  "  shouted  they,  «  fly,  he  who  can  I 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke  ?  ** 

Nils    Juel  gave    heed    to    the    tempest's 
roar. 

Now  is  the  hour  ! 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flaf  once  more, 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's 
roar, 

««  Now  is  the  hour  ! " 
«  Fly  ! "  shouted  they,  <'  for  shelter  fly  I 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power  ?  " 

North  Sea  !  a  glimpse  of  Wessel  rent 

Thy  murky  sky  I 
Then    champions    to    thine    arms    were 

sent ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went ; 
From   the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that 
rent 

Thy  murky  sky  ! 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordenskiol', 
Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soul, 

And  fly  I 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might  I 

Dark-rolling  wave  I 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  sooming  flight. 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite, 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might, 

Dark-rolling  wave  I 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  grave  I 
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TRANSLATIONS 


THE   ELECTED   KNIGHT 
(Den  Udkaarne  Ridder) 

This  strange  and  somewhat  mystical  hallad  is  from 
Nyerup  and  BAhbek**  Daiuke  Viser/ra  Middelatderen. 
It  seems  to  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity 
in  the  North,  and  to  the  institution  of  £iight-Errantry. 
The  three  maidens  I  suppose  to  be  Faiui,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  irregularities  oi  the  original  have  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  translation.    H.  W.  L. 

Sir  Oluf  he  ridcth  over  the  plain, 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles 
wide, 
But   never,  ah   never  can  meet  with  the 
man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 

He  saw  under  the  hillside 

A  Knight  full  well  equipped  ; 
His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred  ; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  golden  birds  ; 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang. 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels  ; 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 

And  round  and   round  the  wheels  they 
flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 
A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone. 
It  made  Sir  Oluf's  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 

A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold  ; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 

"  Art    thou    Christ    of     Heaven,'*    quoth 
he, 
"  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee." 

"  I  am  not  Christ  the  Great, 
Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet ; 

I  am  an  Unknown  Knight, 

Three    modest    Maidens  have   me    be- 
dight." 


<'  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected. 

And  have  three  maidens  thee  bedigkt ; 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day. 

For  all  the  Maidens'  honor  I " 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test ; 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  proved  their  manhood  best. 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode 
Neither  of  them  would  yield  ; 

The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  upon  the  plain. 
And  their  blood  runs  onto  des^  ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower. 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 


CHILDHOOD 

(Da  jeg  var  ullb) 

BY    JENS    IMMANUEL    BAGGB5EN 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  Tory  small, 
When  my  whole  frame  was  bat  an  ell  in 
height ; 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fsU, 
And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  aims, 
And  rode  arhorsebaok  on  best  father's 
knee  ; 
Alike  were  sorrows,  passions  and  alarms, 
And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love, 
to  me. 


Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  less  ia 

wieked 


size. 
Likewise   it  seemed  to  me  li 

far ; 
Like  points  in  heaven,  I  saw   the  slais 

arise. 
And  longed  for  wings  that  I  might  catch 

a  star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade. 
And  thought,  '*  Oh,  were  I  on  that  island 
there, 
I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  made, 
Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round,  how 
fair  ! " 
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Wondering,    I    saw    God's  san,    through 
western  skies, 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  early  rise. 
And  paint  the  eastern  heaven  with  crim- 
son light ; 

And  thought  of  God,  the  gracious  Heavenly 
Father, 
Who  made  me,  and  that  lovely  sun  on 
high, 
And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven  thick-strung 
together. 
Dropped,  clustering,  from  his  hand  o'er 
sdl  the  sky. 

With  childish  reverence,  nCiy  young  lips  did 
say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to 
me  : 
**  O  gentle  Grod  I  oh,  let  me  strive  alwav 
Still   to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  follow 
thee  ! " 

So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 
And    for    my   sister,   and    for    all    the 
town  ; 
The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar-bro- 
ther. 
Who,   bent  with  age,  went,  sighing,  up 
and  down. 

They    perished,   the    blithe    days  of  boy- 
hood perished. 
And  all   the  gladness,  all   the   peace   I 
knew  I 
Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cher- 
ished ;  — 
God  1  may  I  never  lose  that  too  I 


FROM   THE  GERMAN 


The  flnt  ten  of  the  following  poems  are  all  from  the 
Tolume  Voices  qf  the  Night,  into  which  they  were  brooffht 
for  the  most  part  from  HypcrUm.  The  winter  of  IfflUS, 
spent  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in  Oermany,  appeara  to  have 
been  the  time  when  moet  of  hia  tranalatlone  from  Ger- 
man poetry  were  made. 


THE    HAPPIEST   LAND 

There  sat  one  day  in  quiet. 
By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 

Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows, 
And  drank  the  precious  wine. 


The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cups, 

Around  the  rustic  board  ; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and  still, 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But  when  the  maid  departed, 

A  Swabian  raised  his  hand. 
And  cried,  all  hot  and  Hushed  with  wine, 

"  Long  live  the  Swabian  land  ! 

«  The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 
Cannot  with  that  compare  ; 
With  all  the  stout  and  hardy  men 
And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there.** 

"  Ha  I "  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing. 

And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine  ; 

"  I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 

Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine  I 

"  The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 
It  is  the  Saxon  land  I 
There  have  I  as  many  maidens 
As  fingers  on  this  hand  ! " 

"  Hold  your  tongues  I  both  Swabian  and 
Saxon!" 

A  bold  Bohemian  cries  ; 
**  If  there  's  a  heaven  upon  this  earth. 

In  Bohemia  it  lies. 


"  There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute. 
And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn, 
And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle. 
Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourn. 


n 


And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 
Up  to  heaven  raised  her  mind. 

And  said,  *'  Te  may  no  more  contend. 
There  lies  the  happiest  land  I " 


THE   WAVE 

(DiB  Wbllb) 

BY  CHRISTOPH  AUGUST  HEDGE 

"  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave  ? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thon  ?  " 

**  I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dost ; 
From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  flj 
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To  tlir  St'a'ii  inimmNitr, 
Tti  wiisib  friim  iiu*  thp  Mliine 
( >f  th«  muddy  bunkii  uf  Time. 


TH1-:    UIIAD 

BY   KKNST   STOCK MANN 

How  they  so  Hoftly  rest. 
All  thi'v  the  \w\\'  iMMfs, 
I'nto  wbtme  dwclliii^-place 
Now  doth  iiiv  MMil  dniw  nv\ 

m 

How  thev  MO  suftlv  ivst. 
All  in  their  silent  graves, 
iK'ep  to  I'tirniptiou 
SIo^  ly  down-sinking;  ! 


And  they  no  lon^*r  weep. 
Here,  wherv  coniplaint  is  still ! 
And  they  no  hmp^r  feel. 
Here,  where  all  ^^Uulness  Bies  ! 
And  liv  the  e%'|in*vies 
Siftlv  oVrnluuliiwed, 
I'ntif  the  Anp-1 
CalU  them,  they  slumber  I 


THK    HIKU   AM)   THE   SHIP 

i^^i  III!  K    I'M'    Vnt.Fl  ) 
ItY    WIMIKl.M    Ml' I  LV.R 

"  TilK  rirers  runh  intti  tht*  M«a, 

li\  e.x^tle  anti  tnwn  tlii*y  ^n  ; 
Tin-  ^iiif|»  lifhinfl  thciii  iniTrily 

Thi'ir  noisy  triini|H-t«  blow. 

"Tin*  t'IniiiU  art*  pa«>«in*:  far  and  bif^h. 

Wi*  little  binU  in  tliein  play  ; 
Anil  i>v«*r\thin);,  th^t  ran  <»in);  and  tly, 

(io«-«  ^ith  u*.  ami  far  awa%*. 

**  I    ^'('t   tl Uinny   Uiat  !     Whither,  or 

wht'ni'f, 
Wiib  (h\  tiiittiTint:  ^iildi'n  Inmi  '.' ** 
"I   i^Tfl    tl ,    iittle    bini  f       To    tbi-    %iidi' 

I  h*^\*-  frtiin  tbi*  namm  land. 

*'  lull  .iiiil  ^vixib-n  i»  f\iTy  Mill  ; 

I   «••    n<i  liii:;»fr  a  bill, 
I  bavi    trii«li-<l  all  til  tbf  vtiiindinvr  ifile, 

Aud  it  mil  nut  Irt  me  ^tiUiil  i^till. 


**  And  wilt  thou,  littU  Inid,  go 

Thou  iimyesl  stand  cm  Ikm 
For  full  to  sinking  ia  mr 

With  merry  compMiuMM  aU.**  ^ 

"  I  nt*e<l  mit  and  seek  not 

lionny  Uait,  I  can  sing  all 
For  the  imUmuast  tall  tuu  bmrj  ua  L 

Bonny  boat,  I  hare  wings  «>f  My  0m 

"  Hiifh  over  the  sails,  high  owr  Ike  mt 
\\  no  shall  gaiiiiiay  these  joyv  ? 

When  thy  merry  compttiiiaaB  u«  tfJ 
last, 
Tliou  slialt  hear  the  aoand  of  mj  wm 


**  Who  neither  maT  rest, 
(iinI  bless  them  every  one  ! 

I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  bine  day. 
And  the  golden  firlcU  of  the  wm^ 


**  Thus  do  I  sing  my  wearT  1      _ 
Whenever  the  foar  vinos  blow  ; 

And  this  same  song,  mv  whole  life  Ism 
Neitlicr  i*oet  nor  Printer  bmit  kaaw. 


WHITHKk? 


(Won IN  ^ 


iiV   WILHELM    ML'LLEa 


I  iiKARpa  brooklet 
Knun  itj  rocky  f 

hiiwii  into  the  valley 
Si  fn*sh  and  wond: 


I  know  not  what 

Nor  whti  the  eoun«el  gave  ; 
lint  I  mu«t  hastra  dowawai^^ 

All  with  my  pilgrim  ttoia  ; 


lK>wnward.  and  ever 
And  ever  the  bfook 

And  ever  fresher  mnrw 
And  ever  ciraivrt  Om 

N  tbi«  tlie  wav  I 

Whither.  (»' brooklet, 
Tbirii  ha«l.  with  thy  aoll 

Murmured  bit 

Writ  ibi  I  Mv  of  a 
'ihal  ran  no  nu: 


? 
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'T  is  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 
Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  sing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmur, 

And  wander  merrily  near  ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  every  brooklet  clear. 


BEWARE  I 
(Hut  du  dichI) 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  I 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown. 

Take  care  ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down. 

Beware  1     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care  1 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true. 

Beware  !     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  mow. 

Take  care  I 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show, 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair. 

Take  care  1 
It  is  a  foolVcap  for  thee  to  wear. 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 


SONG  OF  THE  BELL 

Fint  published  In  Hyperion^  Book  III.  chapter  Hi. 
Tb«  aoeiM  of  the  chapter  is  laid  at  InterUohen.  "  The 
•rening  sun  was  aettinK,"  writes  the  author,  **  when  I 


flnt  beheld  tbee.  The  mm  of  life  will  eet  ere  I  f ofgel 
thee  I  Barely  it  was  a  eoene  like  this  that  inspired  the 
■oni  of  the  Bwim  poet,  in  his  Song  t(/ the  BeUj* 

Bell  I  thou  soundest  merrily. 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  church  doth  hie  ! 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  solemnly. 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning. 

Fields  deserted  lie  I 

Bell !  thou  soundest  merrily  ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening. 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh  I 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  mournfully, 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by ! 

Say  !  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice  ? 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull  I 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings, 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  I 

God  hath  wonders  many, 
Wliich  we  cannot  fathom. 

Placed  within  thy  form  I 
Wlien  the  heart  is  sinking. 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it, 

Trembling  in  the  storm  I 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA 

(Das  Schloss  am  Mbbrb) 

BY  JOHANN  LUDWIG  UHLAND 

**  Habt  thou  seen  that  lordly  eaftle. 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 

The  clouds  float  gorgeooilj. 

**  And  fain  it  would  itoop  downward 
To  the  mirrored  wave  below  ; 

And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  eyening's  erimson  glow.' 


n 


**  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle. 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 

And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 
And  the  mist  rise  solemnly.'^ 


**  The  winds  and  the  waves  of 
Had  they  a  merry  chime  ? 
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Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  lofty  chambers 
The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rhyme  ?  ** 

**  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 

They  rested  quietly, 
But  I  heard  on  the  giile  a  sound  of  wail, 

And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

**  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride  ? 

And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

**  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  there  ? 
Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun. 

Beaming  with  golden  hair  ?  ** 

**  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents. 

Without  the  crown  of  pride  ; 
Thev  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  woe. 

No  maiden  was  by  their  side  I " 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT 

(Der  Schwarze  Ritter) 

BY  JOHANN  LUDWIG  UHLAND 

'T  WAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 

Thus  began  the  King  and  spake  : 
**  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hofburg's  walls, 

A  luxuriant  Spring  shall  break." 

Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly. 

From  balcony  the  King  looked  on  ; 
In  the  play  of  spears. 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers, 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Rode  at  last  a  sable  Knight.    ' 

*'  Sir  Knight  I  your  name  and  scutcheon, 
say  ! " 
"  Should  I  speak  it  here. 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear  ; 

I  am  a  Prince  of  mighty  sway  1 " 


At  the  first  blow, 
Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow, 
Hardly  rises  from  the  shook. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  danoes. 
Torch-light  through  the  higb  halla 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in ; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand, 

Doth  with  her  the  danoe  begin. 


Danced  in  sable  iron  sark. 

Danced  a  measure  weird  and  daik. 

Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around  ; 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fall  from  her  the  fair 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  gxoand. 


When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 
The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  with  mists, 
And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock  ; 


To  the  sumptuous  banquet 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame 

'Twizt  son  and  daughter  all  dwtiaqi^ 
With  ihournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  reclined, 

Guzed  at  them  in  silent  thoaglit. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look. 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took  : 

**  Goloen  wine  will  make  yon  wbole  I " 
The  children  drank. 
Gave  many  a  courteous  thank  : 

<*  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  eool  I  "* 

Each  the  father's  breast  embraeea. 
Son  and  daughter  ;  and  their  faees 

Colorless  grow  utterly  ; 
Whichever  way 
Jjooka  the  fear-struck  father  gray. 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 

'*  Woe  I  the  blessed  children  both 
Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youth  ; 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  father  I " 
Spake  the  grim  Guest, 
from  his  hollow,  cavemons  breast : 

"  Roses  in  the  spring  I  gather  I " 


SONG  OF  THE  SILENT  LANE 
(Lied  :  Ins  stillb  Land) 
BY  JOHANN  GAUDENZ  VON   SALIS-SEE1 


Into  the  Silent  Land  I 
Ah  I  who  shaU  lead  ns 
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Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly 

gather, 
And   shattered   wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the 

strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Thither,  oh,  thither, 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection  I   Tender  morning-visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  I     The  Future's  pledge 

and  band ! 
Who  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand, 
Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land  1 

O  Laud  !    O  Land  I 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

To  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  I 


THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL 

(Das  GlUck  von  Edenhall) 

B^  JOHANN   LUDWIG   UHLAND 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 

Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board. 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

**  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I  " 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal. 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  driuking-glass  of  crystal  tall  ; 
They  call  it  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  said  the  Lord  :  **  This  glass  to  praise. 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! " 

The  graybeard  with  trembling  hand  obeys  ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light : 
'*  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  tlie  Fountain-Sprite  ; 
She  wrote  in  it,  If  this  glass  doth  faU^ 
Farewell  then^  O  Luck  of  EdenhaU  !  I 


"  T  was  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly  ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  mernr  call, 
Kling  I  klang  I  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I " 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild  ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  EdenhaU. 

"  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 
Kling  !  klang  I  —  with  a  harder  blow  than 

all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I " 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart. 
Sudden^  cracks  Uie  vaulted  hall ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall  I 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall. 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall. 
The  shattered  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 
The  graybeard  in  the  desert  hall. 
He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton. 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

«The  itone  wall,"  saith  he,  ''doth  i^ 

aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride  ; 
In  atoms  shaU  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I  " 


THE  TWO   LOCKS  OF   HAIR 

(Der  Junggbsell) 

BY  GUSTAV  PFIZER 

A  YOUTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  mv  tent 
And  straight  again  is  filled. 
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Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked, 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  wake  I    Away  that  dream,  —  away  I 

Too  long  did  it  remain  ! 
So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  g^ve  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brought ; 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see  ; 
And    wander    through    the    world    once 
more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 

Two  locks  —  and  they  are  wondrous  fair  — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild  ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  evening^red  ; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


THE   HEMLOCK  TREE 

O  HEMLOCK  tree  I   O  hemlock  tree  I  how 
faithful  are  thy  branches ! 
Green  not  alone  in  summer  time. 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime  ! 
O  hemlock  tree  I    O  hemlock  tree  I    how 
faithful  are  thy  branches  I 

O  maiden  fair !  O  maiden  fair  !  how  faith- 
less is  thy  bosom  1 
To  love  me  in  prosperity, 
And  leave  me  in  adversity  ! 
O  maiden  fair  f  O  maiden  fair  !  how  faith- 
less is  thy  bosom  I 

The  nightingale  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st 
for  thine  example  I 
So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 
But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings. 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st 
for  thine  example ! 


The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  bvook, 
mirror  of  thy  fidaehood  I 
It  flows  10  long  as  fidls  the  nua^ 
In  drought  its  springs  mkhi  dir  i^gn 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meedow  nook^ 
mirror  of  thy  &Iaeliood  1 


ANNIE  OF  THARAW 


(Ankb  von  Tkakau) 


BY  SIMON  DAC3I 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  tme  love  of  oU, 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  ny  gall 

Annie  of  Tharaw  her  heart  onoe  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  u  psi 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good. 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood  I 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  eome  sleok  « 

come  snow. 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  bowemil 

blow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  oorow,  asi 

pain 
Shall  be  to  our  tme  loye  as  links  to  Ijie 


As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  aid 

so  tall. 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  mote  the 

rains  fall,  — 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall   giow  migktf 

and  strong. 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  thnMi^ 

manifold  wrong. 


Shouldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to 

alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  son  ia 

known,  — 


Through  forests  1 11  follow,  and  when  thi 

sea  flows, 
Through  ice,  and  through  ixon,  tlnoig^ 

armies  of  foes. 


Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my 
The  threads  of  our  two  lives  ate 
one. 
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Whatever  I   have   bidden  thee  thou   hast 

obeyed, 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 

How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand, 
Where   there   is  not  one   heart,  and  one 
mouth,  and  one  hand  ? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and 

strife  ; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and 

wife. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love  ; 
Thou  art  ray  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my 
dove. 

Whatever  my  desire   is,  in  thine   may  be 

seen  ; 
I  am  king  of  the  household,  and  thou  art 

its  queen. 

It  is  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest 

rest. 
That  makes  of  ns   twain  but  one  soul  in 

one  breast. 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we 

dwell  ; 
While  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a 

hell. 


And  my  songs,  —  green  leaves  and  blo«- 
soms, — 

To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear. 
Calling  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 

Round  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 


THE  STATUE  OVER  THE  CA- 
THEDRAL DOOR 

(Das  Steinbild  am  Dome) 

BY  JULIUS   MOSEN 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above  ; 
Yet  I  saw  but  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  his  mantle,  —  wound  about  him. 
As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind,  — 

Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledgling^. 
Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  kind. 

And  so  stands  he  calm  and  childlike, 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild  ; 

Oh,  were  I  like  him  exalted, 
I  would  be  like  him  a  child  I 


THE    LEGEND  OF  THE    CROSS- 
BILL 

(Der  Krbuzschnabel,  No.  3) 

BY  JULIUS   MOSEN 

On  the  croas  the  dying  Saviour 
Heayenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken, 
Sees  He  how  with  zealous  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease, 

From  the  cross  't  would  free  the  Sayioui^ 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness  : 
"  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good  ! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  I " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear. 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeih 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA  HATH   ITS   PEARLS 

BY   HEINRICH   HEINE 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls, 
The  heaven  hath  its  stars  ; 

But  my  heart,  my  heart. 
My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven, 
Tet  greater  is  my  heart ; 

•And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 
Flitf  hes  luu)  bemns  my  love* 
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Thou  little,  youthful  maiden, 
Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 

My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaven 
Are  melting  away  with  love  I 


POETIC  APHORISMS 

FROM  THE  SINNGEDICHTE  OF  FRIE- 
DRICH  VON  LOGAU 

MONEY 

Whereunto  is  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care, 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 

THE  BEST  MEDICINES 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

SIN 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  g^eve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 

POVERTY  AND  BLINDNESS 

A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  blind  a 

poor  man  is  ; 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  the  latter 

no  man  sees. 

LAW  OF  LIFE 

Live  I,  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily, 
To  my  Prince  faithfully. 
To  my  Neighbor  honestly. 
Die  I,  so  die  I. 

CREEDS 

Lutheran,  Popish,  Calvinistic,  all  these 
creeds  and  doctrines  three 

Extant  are  ;  but  still  the  doubt  is,  where 
Christianity  may  be. 

THE   RESTLESS   HEART 

A   mill-stone   and   the   human    heart    are 

driven  ever  round  ; 
If  they   have   nothing  else  to  grind,  .they 

must  thoniHclves  be  ground. 


CHRISTIAN  LOW 

Whilom  Love  waa  like  a  fire,  mod 

and  comfort  it  baspoka  ; 
Bat,  alas  I  it  now  is  qnenohod.  Mid  ndj 

bites  us,  like  the  amoke. 

ART  AND  TACT 

Intelligence  and  oourtesj  nofc  alwajs  m 

combined  ; 
Often  in  a  wooden  houae  a  gblden  roam  «i 

find. 

RETRIBUTION 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  ilowly,  jik 
the^  grind  exceeding  mudl ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stMidi 
with  exactness  grinds  he  alL 

TRUTH 

When  by  night  the  froga 

kmdle  but  a  torch's  fire. 
Ha!  how  soon  they  all  are  nlentl    Hh 

Truth  silences  the  liar. 

RHYMES 

If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of    mim 

sound  not  well  in  strangers* 
They  have  only  to  bethink  then  &it  il 

happens  so  with  Uimzs  ; 
For  so  long  as  words,  like  mortally  esD  t 

fatherland  their  own. 
They  will  be  most  highly  Ysloed 

are  best  and  longest  known. 

SILENT  LOVE 

Who  love  woold  seek. 

Let  him  love  evemMne 
And  seldom  speak ; 

For  in  love^  domain 

Silence  must  reign  ; 
Or  it  brings  the  heart 

Smart 
And  pain. 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD 

(Selig  sind,  die  in  dbm  Herrn  sTsans) 

BY  SIMON  DACH 

Oh,  how  blest  are   ye   whose    toib  tit 

ended  I 
Who,  through  death,  bare  onto  God  «* 

cended  I 
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have  ariaen 
om  the  cares   which  keep  nt  etOl  in 

priBOIL 

6  are  still  as  in  a  dnnseon  liTinff, 

U  opp««ed  with  iS:;  «f'mi.giT- 

ir  undertakings 

e  but  toils,  and   tronbles,   and  heart- 
breakings. 

I,  meanwhile,  are  injoor  chambers  sleep- 
ing* 
det,  and  set  free  from  all  oar  weeping  ; 

I  cross  nor  trial 

nders  your  enjoyments  with  deniaL 

rist   has    wiped  away  yoor  tears  for 

CTer ; 
!  have  that  for  which  we  still  endearor. 
you  are  chanted 
Dgs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  hare  hannted. 

I I  who  would  not,  then«  depart  with  glad- 

ness, 
•  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness  ? 
ho  here  would  languish 
nger  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish  ? 

me,  O  Christ,  and  loose  the  chains  that 

bind  us  I 
ad  us  forth,  and  cast  this  world  behind 

usi 
ith  thee,  the  Anointed, 
ads  the  soul  its  joy  and*xert 


WANDERER'S  NIGHT-SONGS 

ANDRERS    NaCHTLIBD  AND    EiN  GLBICHBS) 
(Y  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON   GOETHS 


Thou  that  from  the  heayens  arty 
Erery  pain  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  fillest» 
I  am  weary  with  contending  I 
Why  this  rapture  and  nnrert  ? 
Peace  descendinfl^ 
Come,  ah,  come  into  my  breast  I 


II 

O'er  aU  the  hill4ops 

Is  quiet  nowi 

Li  all  the  tree4ops 

Hearestihoo 

HazdlT  a  breath ; 

The  buds  are  asleep  in  the  trees : 

Wait ;  soon  like  these 

Thoa  too  shatt  rest 


REMORSE 

(MUT  AND  UNMUT) 
BY  AUGUST  VON  PLATEN 

How  I  started  op  in  the  night»  in  the  iii|^ 
Drawn  on  withont  rert  or  reprieval  I 

The  streets,  with  their  watehmen,  were  kst 
tomy  sightt 
As  I  wandered  so  light 
In  the  nighty  in  the  night, 

Throngh  the  gate  with  the  areh  medisvaL 

The   mill-brodk   mshed   from  the  roeky 
heitffat, 
I  leanea  o'er  the  bridge  in  n^  yearn- 
Deep  imder  me  watehed  I  the  waves  in 
their  flight, 
Astheys^idedsolii^ 
In  the  nght,  in  the  night, 
Yetbaekwud  not  one  was  retaming. 

Overhead  were  revolving,  so  eonntless  and 
bright. 
The  stars  in  melodkiat  eiislenee ; 
And  with  them  the  moon,  more  serenely 
bedighi  f 
They  spiMled  so  li|^ 
In  the  night,  in  the  ni|^ 
Through  the  magical,  measnrelessdistanee 

And  upward  I  gaaed  in  the  ni|^  in  the 
night, 
And  again  on  the  waves  in  their  fleeiinir 
Ah  wool  thon  hart  wasted  thy  days 
deli^ 
Now  sOenee  thon  li|^  > 

In  the  night,  in  the  ni|^ 
The  remorse  hi  tl^  heart  that 
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FORSAKEN 

Something  the  heart  must  have  to  cherish, 
Must  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  learn, 

Something  with  passion  clasp,  or  perish, 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  bum. 

So  to  this  child  my  heart  is  clinging. 
And  its  frank  eyes,  with  look  intense, 

Me  from  a  world  of  sin  are  bringing 
Back  to  a  world  of  innocence. 

Disdain  must  thou  endure  forever  ; 

Strong  may  thy  heart  in  dlEmger  be  I 
Thou  shalt  not  fail  1  but  ah,  be  never 

False  as  thy  father  was  to  me. 

Never  will  I  forsake  thee,  faithless. 
And  thou  thy  mother  ne'er  forsake. 

Until  her  lips  are  white  and  breathless, 
Until  in  death  her  eyes  shall  break. 


ALLAH 

BY  SIEGFRIED  AUGUST  MAHLBiANN 

Allah  gives  light  in  darkness, 

Allah  gives  rest  in  pain, 
Cheeks  that  are  white  with  weeping 

Allah  paints  red  again. 

The  flowers  and  the  blossoms  wither. 
Tears  vanish  with  flying  feet  ; 

But  my  heart  will  live  on  forever, 
Tiiat  here  in  sadness  beat. 

Gladly  to  Allah's  dwelling 
Yonder  would  I  take  flight ; 

There  will  the  darkness  vanish, 
There  will  my  eyes  have  sight. 


\ 


FROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON 


THE  GRAVE 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 
I  Ere  thou  wast  bom, 
p^r  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
2j  rVthou  of  mother  earnest. 


>or  its 


is 


not  made  ready, 
^epth  measured. 


Nor  is  it  Been 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee. 
And  the  mould  afterwmida. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Hi^^hly  timbered. 
It  IS  unhigfa  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low. 
The  side-ways  onhigli. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigii. 
So  thou  shalt  in  monld 
DweU  fuU  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  hooae^ 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained 
And  Death  hath  the  kej. 
Loathsome  is  that  eaztb-hoe 
And  grim  within  to  dwelL 
There  thou  shalt  dwell. 
And  worms  shall  divide  thai 

Thus  thou  art  laid. 
And  leavest  thy  friends  ; 
Thou  hast  no  £nend. 
Who  will  come  to  thee, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thi 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee. 
And  descend  after  thee  ; 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to  see. 


BEOWULF'S    EXPEDITION 

HEORT 

Thus  then,  much 

The  son  of  Healfden 

Sorrowed  evermore. 

Nor  might  the  prudent  hero 

His  woes  avert. 

The  war  was  too  baxd. 

Too  loath  and  longaome, 

That  on  the  people  came. 

Dire  wrath  and  grim. 

Of  night-woes  the  worst. 
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This  from  home  heard 

Higelac's  Thane, 

Good  among  the  Goths, 

Grenders  deeds. 

He  was  of  mankind 

In  might  the  strongest, 

At  that  day 

Of  this  life, 

Noble  and  stalwart. 

He  bade  him  a  sea-ship, 

A  goodly  one,  prepare. 

Quoth  he,  the  war-king. 

Over  the  swan's  road, 

Seek  he  would 

The  mighty  monarch, 

Since  he  wanted  men. 

For  him  that  journey 

His  prudent  fellows 

Straight  made  ready. 

Those  that  loved  him. 

They  excited  their  souls, 

The  omen  they  beheld. 

Had  the  good-man 

Of  the  Gothic  people 

Champions  chosen, 

Of  those  that  keenest 

He  might  find. 

Some  fifteen  men. 

The  sea-wood  sought  he. 

The  warrior  showed, 

Sea-crafty  man  ! 

The  land-marks. 

And  first  went  forth. 

The  ship  was  on  the  waves, 

Boat  under  the  cliffs. 

The  barons  ready 

To  the  prow  mounted. 

The  streams  they  whirled 

The  sea  ag^ainst  the  sands. 

The  chieftains  bore 

On  the  naked  breast 

Bright  ornaments, 

War-gear,  Goth-like. 

The  men  shoved  off, 

Men  on  their  willing  way. 

The  bounden  wood. 

Then  went  over  the  searwaves, 
Hurried  by  the  wind. 
The  ship  with  foamy  neck, 
Most  like  a  sea- fowl. 
Till  about  one  hour 
Of  the  second  day 
The  curved  prow 
Had  passed  onward 


So  that  the  sailors 
The  land  saw. 
The  shore-cliffs  shining, 
Mountains  steep. 
And  broad  sea-noses. 
Then  was  the  sea-sailing 
Of  the  Earl  at  an  end. 

Then  up  speedily 
The  Weather  people 
On  the  land  went, 
The  sea-bark  moored, 
Their  mail-sarks  shook. 
Their  war-weeds. 
Gtxl  thanked  they. 
That  to  them  the  searjourney 
Easy  had  been. 

Then  from  the  wall  beheld 
The  warden  of  the  Scyldings, 
He  who  the  sea-cliffs 
Had  in  his  keeping. 
Bear  o'er  the  balks 
The  bright  shields. 
The  war-weapons  speedily. 
Him  the  doubt  disturbed 
In  his  mind's  thought. 
What  these  men  might  be. 

Went  then  to  the  shore. 
On  his  steed  riding, 
The  Thane  of  Hrothgar. 
Before  the  host  he  shook 
His  warden's-staff  in  hand. 
In  measured  words  demanded : 

"  What  men  are  ye 
War-?ear  wearing. 
Host  in  harness, 
Who  thus  the  brown  keel 
Over  the  water-street 
Leading  come 
Hither  over  the  sea  ? 
I  these  boundaries 
As  shore-warden  hold. 
That  in  the  Land  of  the  Danes 
Nothing  loathsome 
With  a  ship-crew 
Scathe  us  might.  .  .  . 
Ne'er  saw  I  mightier 
Earl  upon  earth 
Than  is  your  own. 
Hero  in  harness. 
.  Not  seldom  this  warrior 
Is  in  weapons  distinguished  ; 
NeTer  his  beauty  beues  him. 
His  peerless  countenance  I 
Now  woold  I  fain 
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Your  origin  know. 

From  Grod  himself 

Ere  ye  forth 

Its  woe  or  its  weal  ; 

As  false  spies 

As  in  the  world  er«t» 

Into  the  Land  of  the  Danes 

Eyen  in  its  earth-Tesaely 

Farther  fare. 

It  wrought  before. 

Now,  ye  dwellers  afar-off  1 
Ye  sailors  of  the  sea  .' 

The  soul  shall  oome 

Listen  to  my 

Wailing  with  Icmd  Toioe^ 

One-fold  thought. 

After  a  sennSfffat» 
The  soul,  to  find 

Quickest  is  best 

To  make  known 

The  body 

Whence  your  coming  may  be." 

That  it  erst  dwelt  in  ;  — 

Three  hundred  winters. 

Unless  ere  that  worketh 

The  Eternal  Lord, 

THE     SOUL'S     COMPLAINT 

The  Almiehty  God, 
The  end  <S  t£e  world. 

AGAINST  THE   BODY 

PROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON 

Much  it  behoveth 
Each  one  of  mortals, 
That  he  his  soul's  journey 
In  himself  ponder, 
How  deep  it  may  be. 
W^hen  Death  cometh, 
The  bonds  he  breaketh 
By  which  were  united 
The  soul  and  the  body. 

Long  it  is  thenceforth 
Ere  the  soul  taketh 


Crieth  then,  so 

With  cold  utterance. 

And  speaketh  grimly. 

The  ghost  to  the  dust : 

**  Dry  dust  I  thoa  dzenrjr  one  I 

How  little  didst  thon  labor  fn 

In  the  foulness  of  earth 

Thou  all  wearest  awaj 

Like  to  the  loam  I 

Little  didst  thou  think 

How  thy  soul's  joomej 

Would  be  thereafter. 

When  from  the  body 

It  should  be  led  forth.* 


FROM  THE  FRENCH 


SONG 


FROM   THE   PARADISE  OF   LOVE 


The  first  work  which  Mr.  Longfellow  printed  In  the 
way  of  translfttion  of  French  poetry  wu  in  connection 
with  hii  article  on  Origin  ana  Progress  of  the  French 
Language^  wliich  he  contributed  to  the  yorth  American 
Review  for  April,  1831.  He  uaed  a  portion  of  thli 
paper  in  the  chapter.  The  TrouvhreSf  in  Outer-Mer,  in- 
troducing his  translation  of  some  early  lyrics  by  these 
words :  **  The  favorite  theme  of  the  ancient  lyric  poeta 
of  the  North  of  France  is  the  wayward  paasion  of  love. 
They  all  delight  to  sing  /er  douees  dolors  et  li  mat 
plaisnntde  fine  amor.*  With  such  feelings  the  beauties 
of  the  opening  spring  are  naturally  assoouted.  Almost 
every  love-ditty  of  the  old  poets  commences  with 
some  such  exordium  as  this:    *When  the  snows  of 


winter  hare  passed  away, 

spring  returns,  and  the  flower  and  laAf  ahflHil 

groves,  and  the  litUe  birds  warbla  to  thair  ■ 

their  own  sweet  language,  —  then  will  I  iIm  ■ 

love !  *     Another  favorite  introdnotkNi  tottii 

rhapsodies  of  romantic  passkm  ia  tiM 

ing  and  its  sweet-voiced  henld,  tiM 

strel's  song  to  his  lady4oTa  ik^qy— itfj 

an  allusicm  to  the  boor 

When  the  roeebud  opaa  lU  Mn« 
And  the  bluebells  aroop  and  dli^ 

And  upon  the  leares  ao — ~ 
Sparkling  dew-diQpa 
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"  The  following  it  at  once  the  tlmplflit  and  prettiest 
piece  of  thte  kind  which  I  have  met  with  among  the 
early  lyric  poete  of  the  North  of  France.  It  is  taken 
from  an  anonymous  poem,  entitled  The  Paradite  of 
Lore.  A  loTer,  haring  passed  the  *  liTe-long  night  in 
tears  as  he  was  wont,*  goes  forth  to  beguile  hu  sor- 
rows  with  the  frafrrance  and  beauty  of  morning.  The 
carol  of  the  raulting  skylark  salutes  his  ear,  and  to 
this  merry  musician  he  inakes  his  complaint.** 

Hark  !  hark  ! 

Pretty  lark  ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  I 
Hut  if  to  these  longing  arms 
Pitying  Love  would  yield  the  charms 

Of  the  fair 

With  smiling  air, 
Blithe  would  beat  my  heart  again. 

Hark  !  hark  t 

Pretty  lark  ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  t 
Love  may  force  me  still  to  bear, 
While  he  lists,  consuming  jare  ; 

But  in  anguish 

Though  I  languish, 
Faithful  shall  my  heart  remain. 

Hark  !  hark  ! 

Pretty  krk  ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  ! 
Then  cease,  Love,  to  torment  me  so  ; 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair. 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark  !  hark  ! 
Pretty  lark  ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  ! 


SONG 

OiTen  in  TTie  Trouvh-es^  a  chapter  of  Outre-Mer^  as 
another  example  of  the  lyrics  of  the  early  poets  of  the 
North  of  France. 

And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  his  fate  severe 
To  Love's  poor  martyr  doomed  to  die  ? 
Come,  tell  me  quickly,  —  do  not  lie  ; 

What  secret  message  bring*st  thou  here  ? 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 
May  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will. 

And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way  ; 

This  only  I  would  humbly  pray,  —     C^ 

^  ^^ 


Pierce  deep,  —  but  oh  !  forbear  to  kill. 
And  whither  goeat  thou,  gentle  sigh, 
Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 


THE   RETURN   OF   SPRING 

(Rbnouvbau) 

BY   CHARLES  D'ORLEANS 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
And  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  sun  and  clear  blue  sky. 
WiUi  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings. 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  froet,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

River,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 
Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 
Drops  of  silver  jewelry  ; 
In  new-made  smt  they  merry  look  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  froet,  and  wind,  and  rain. 


SPRING 

BY  CHARLES  D'ORLEANS 

Gentle  Spring  !  in  sunshine  clad. 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display  ! 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 

And  thou,  thou  raakest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,   and  calls  to    his  gloomy 

train. 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and 

the  rain  ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in 
fear, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees,  so 
old. 
Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow  ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold. 
We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low  ; 
And,  snaglv  housed  from  the  wind  and 

weather. 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  ehanffing  feather. 
Bat  the  storm  retires,  and  the  ikj  grows 
clear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


v.. 


:•  ^ 


^ 
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Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 
Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of  cloua  ; 

But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh  ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shroud, 

And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter 
surly, 

Who  has  toiled  for  naught  both  late  and 
early, 

Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


THE  CHILD  ASLEEP 

(VeRSLETS  X  MON   PREMIER  NB) 
BY   CLOTILDE  DE  SURVILLE 

Sweet  babe  I  true  portrait  of  thy  father's 
face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have 
pressed  I 
Sleep,  little  one  ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy    drowsy    eyelid  on    thy    mother's 
breast. 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend, 
Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to 
me  I 
I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend  ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  watch  for  thee,  alone  for 
thee! 

His  arms  fall  down  ;    sleep  sits  upon  his 
brow  ; 
His  eye  is  closed  ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams 
of  harm. 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow. 
Would  yon  not  say  he  slept  on  D^th's 
cold  arm  ? 

Awake,  my  boy  !  I  tremble  with  affright ! 
Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought !  Un- 
close 
Thine  eye   but    for  one  moment  on   the 
light  ! 
Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  re- 
pose I 

Sweet  error  I  he  but  slept,  I  breathe  again  ; 

Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep 

beguile  I 

Oh,  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain. 

Beside  me  watch    to  see  thy  waking 

smile  ? 


DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHC 
TURPIN 

FROM  THE  CHANSON   DB  ROLJ 

The  Archbishop,  whom  Grod  krred 

degree, 
Beheld  his  wounds  all  M*MMlity  fn 

free  ; 
And  then  his  cheek  mare  ghmMj  gv 

wan, 
And  a  faint  shudder  through  Ids  m 

ran. 
Upon  the  battle-field  hia  kiie«  wms  b 
Brave  Roland  saw,  and  to  hia  boocoi 
Straightway  his  helmet  trtna  his  hn 

laced. 
And  tore  the  shinisg  hanbcA  & 

breast 
Then  raising  in  his  arms  the  mmn  of 
Gently  he  laid  him  on  the  Tovdmot  si 
«  Rest,  Sire,"  he  cried,—  <«  for  nsl  ti 

fering  needs.** 
The  priest  replied,  **  Think  hat  of  i 

deeds  I 
The  field  is  ours  ;  well  msj  wo  boa 

strife ! 
But  death  steals  on,  —  there  is  no  b 

life; 
In  paradise,  where  Almoners  Uto  agi 
There  are  our  conches  spread^  then 

we  rest  from  pain." 

Sore  Roland  grieyed  ;  nor  marvel  I, 
That  thrice  he  swooned  upon  the  thiek 

grass. 
When  he  revived,  with  a  lend  Toiee  er 
«  O  Heavenly  Father !    Holy  Saut  1 
Why  lingers  death  to  lay  me  in  my  | 
Beloved  France  I  how  haTO  the  goo 

brave 
Been  torn  from  thee,  and  left  tbce 

and  poor  I " 
Then  thoughts  of  Ande,  bia  lady-love, 

o'er 
His  spirit,  and  be  whispered  soft  and 
'*  My  gentle  friend  !  —  what  pnrting : 

woe  I 
Never  so  true  a  liegeman  sbalt  thou  s 
Whate'er  my  fate,  Christ's  benison  on 
Christ,  who  did  save  from  realms  o 

beneath. 
The    Hebrew  Prophets  from  the  i 

death." 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  CASTfiL  CUILLfe 
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Then  to  the  Paladins,  whom  well  he  knew, 
He  went,  and  one  by  one  unaided  drew 
To  Turpin's  side,  well  skilled  in  ghostly 

lore  ;  — 
No  heart  had  he  to  smile,  but,  weeping 

sore, 
He  blessed  them  in  God's  name,  with  faith 

that  he 
Would   soon  vouchsafe    to  them   a  glad 

eternity. 

The  Archbishop,   then,   on    whom    God's 

benison  rest, 
Exhausted,    bowed    his    head    upon    his 

breast ;  — 
Bis  mouth  was  full  of  dust  and   dotted 

gore. 
And  many  a  wound  his  swollen  visage  bore. 
Slow  beats    his  heart,  his  panting  bosom 

heaves, 
Death  comes  apace,  —  no  hope  of  cure  re- 
lieves. 
Towards  heaven  he  raised  his  dying  hands 

and  prayed 
That  God,  who  for  our  sins  was  mortal 

made, 
Bom  of  the  Virgin,  scorned  and  cmoifled. 
In  paradise  would  place  him  by  his  side. 

Then  Turpin  died  in  service  of  Charlon, 
In  battle  g^at  and  eke  great  orison  ;  — 
'Gainst  Pagan  host  alwav  strong  ehampion  ; 
God  grant  to  him  his  holy  benison. 


THE    BLIND    GIRL    OF    CAST^L 

CUILLfe 

BY  JACQUES  JASBflN 

Only  the  LowUnd  tooffue  of  SootlMid  might 
Reheane  this  little  tragedy  arizht ; 
Let  me  attempt  it  with  an  Kngltth  qaOl : 
And  take,  O  Reader,  for  the  deed  the  wOL 

On  the  30th  of  Septemher,  1849,  Mr.  Longfenow 
wrote  in  his  iliarj  :  "  I  think  I  shall  traadate  Jaamin*a 
Blind  Girl  0/  CastH  Cui//^,— a  beautiful  poem,  unknown 
to  Eo£Uah  ears  and  hearta,  but  well  daMnrinff  to  be 


EoffUah  « 
le  Known. 


>( 


At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height 
Where  is  perched  Cast^l  Cuill^, 
When  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  almond 
tree 
In  the  plain  below  were  growing  white, 


This  is  the  song  one  might  perceive 
On  a  Wednesday  mom   of  St.  Joseph's 
Eve: 

Tke  roadt  ihould  blouonif  the  roadt  thouldUoom^ 
80  fair  a  bride  thaU  leave  her  home  ! 
Shiould  blouom  and  bloom  with  garlandi  gajf^ 
So  fair  a  bride  thail  pass  to^ay  ! 

This  old  Te  Deum,  rustic  rites  attending, 
Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending  ; 
When  lo !  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  village  ^Is,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain, 
Came  to  the  cliff,  all  singing  the  same 

strain  ; 
Resembling  there,  so  near  unto  the  sky. 
Rejoicing  angels,  that  kind  heaven  had 

sent 
For  their  delight  and  our  encouragemant. 
Together  blending, 
And  soon  desoenmng 
The  narrow  sweep 
Of  the  hillside  steep. 
They  wind  aslant 
Towards  Saint  Amanty 
Through  leafy  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys 
With  merry  sallies. 
Singing  their  chant ; 

The  roadt  ehould  blouom^  the  roadt  Aoiddbloowtf 
So  fair  a  bride  thall  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  bloetom  and  bloom  with  garland t  pajf. 
So  fair  a  bride  thai!  pan  Uhdag  ! 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  affianced  maiden. 
With  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden  I 

The  sky  was  blue ;  without  one  cloud  of 
gloom. 
The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly. 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave 
lirfitly 
Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blos- 
som, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah  I  how  sweet  it  is  I 
To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies. 
That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling 
bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
Gayly  frolicking, 
A  beiid  of  yotmgstesB 
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Wildly  rollickiDg ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With  fingers  pressing, 

Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance, 
They  retreat  and  advance, 

Trying  whose  laugh  shall  he  loud- 
est and  merriest ; 
While  the  hride,  with  roguish  eyes. 
Sporting  with   them,  now  escapes   and 
cries : 
**  Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be  ! " 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  attain  what  they  pursue. 
And  touch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and 

new, 
And  the  linen  kirtle  round  her  waist. 

Meanwhile,    whence    comes    it    that 

among 
These  youthful  maidens  fresh  and  fair. 
So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 
Baptiste   stands   sighing,  with    silent 

tongue  ? 
And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young ! 
Is  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all. 
That  love,  o*er-nasty,  precedcth  a  fall  ? 
Oh  no  !  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow. 
Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow  ! 
What  lovers  I  they  give  not  a  single  caress  I 
To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day. 
These  are  grand   people,  one   would 
say. 
What  ails  Baptiste  ?  what  grief  doth  him 
oppress  ? 

It  is,  that,  half-way  up  the  hill. 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  stalls, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still. 
Daughter  of  a  veteran  old  ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  ago. 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tender. 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendor. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared  ; 
For  them  the  altar  was  prepared  ; 
But  alas  !  the  summer's  blight, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night. 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 


All  at  the  father's    item 

changed ; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  theb 

estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  erelong  the  lorer  fl 
Returned  but  three  uiort  days  u 
The  golden    chain    ihmj   rmmd 

throw. 
He  is  enticed,  and  onwrnrd  led 
To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 
Is  thinking  ever  of  Margaret. 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  eried, 
"  Anna,  Theresa,  Maxy,  Kate ! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  I  "     And 
fountain's  side 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  with  yei 
Under  the  mulberry  trees  appean 
And  all  towards  her  mn,  as  fleet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feel 

It  is  that  Jane,  the  cripple  Jane^ 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  oomphu 
She  promises  one  a  village  Bwain, 
Another  a  happy  weddinff^^y. 
And  the  bride  a  loTely  ooy  ttra 

way. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  aveis ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  em 


But  for  this  once  the  viUage 
Wears  a  countenance  aevere^ 
And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin 
white 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  ^^wwwif  h 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waisi 

blue, 
Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  visw 
Changing  color,  as  well  he  niight» 
When  the  beldame  wrinUed  and 
Takes  the  youn^  bride  by  the  han 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wai 
Making  the  sign  of  the  eross, 

say:  — 
**  Thoughtless  Angela,  beware  I 
Lest,   when   thou  weddest  this  1 

brideg^room, 
Thou  digeest  for  thyself  a  tomb  I 
And  she  was  silent ;  and  the  maidens  J 
Saw  from  each  eye  esci^  a  swollen  te 
But  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-dear, 
What  are  two  drops  of  torbid  rail 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridal  tn 
Resumed  the  dance  and  song  sgaii 
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The  brideeroom  only  was  pale  with  fear  ;  — 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys, 
With  merry  sallies, 
They  sang  the  refrain  :  — 

The  roads  should  blossoMj  the  roads  should  bloomy 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  I 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  ! 


II 

And  by  suffering  worn  and  weary, 
But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet, 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary  :  — 

"  He  has  arrived  I  arrived  at  last ! 

Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three 
days  past  ; 
Arrived  I  yet  keeps  aloof  so  far  I 

And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the  star ! 

Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  be- 
nighted, 

And    count   the   moments  since   he   went 
away  ! 

Come  1  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier 
day, 

That   I   may    keep   the   faith   to    thee   I 
plighted ! 

What  joy  have  I  without  thee  ?  what  de- 
light? 

Grief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  misery  ; 

Day  for  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 
Forever  night !  forever  night  I 

When   he   is  gone  't  is  dark !  my  soul  is 
sad  ! 

I  suffer  !  O  my  God  t  come,  make  me  glad. 

When  he  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  in- 
trude ; 

Day  has  blue   heavens,   but   Baptiste  has 
bhie  eyes  ! 

Within  them  shines  for  me  a  heaven   of 
love, 

A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  above, 
No  lucre  of  grief  !  no  more  of  lassi- 
tude ! 

Earth  I  forget,  —  and  heaven,  and  all  dis- 
tresses, 

When   seated    by    my   side    my   hand   he 
presses  ; 
But  when  alone,  remember  all  \ 

Where  is  Baptiste?  he  hears  not  when  I 
call! 


A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  groand, 
I  need  some  bough  to  twine  aroand  ! 

In  pity  come  !  be  to  my  sufferine  kind  ! 

True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more 
abound ! 
What  then  —  when  one  is  blind  ? 

**  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken ! 
Ah !   woe  is  me  !   then  bear  me  to  my 
grave  ! 

0  God  I   what   thoughts   within  me 
waken ! 

Away  !  he  will  return  !  I  do  bat  rave  ! 
He  will  return  1 1  need  not  fear  I 
He  swore  it  by  oar  Saviour  dear  ; 
He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will ; 
Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill ! 
Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise, 
Prepares   for  me    some    sweet    sur- 
prise I 
But  some  one  comes  I    Though  blind,  my 

heart  can  see ! 
And  that  deceives  me  not !  't  is  he  !  't  is 
he  I" 
And  the  door  ajar  is  set. 
And  poor,  confiding  Mai^;aret 
Rises,  witn  outstretohea  arms,  but  sightless 

eyes; 
'T  is  oidpr  Paul,    her   brother,  who    thus 
ones :  — 
<<  Angela  the  bride  has  passed  I 

1  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by  ; 
Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not 

asked? 
For  all  are  there  but  you  and  1 1  ** 

**  Angela  married  I  and  not  sent 

To  teU  her  secret  unto  me  I 

Oh,  speak  !  who  may  the  bridegroom 

<<My     sister,    't  it      Baptiste,     thy 
friend  I '' 

A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing 

said  ; 
A    milky    whiteness    spreads    npon    her 
cheeks ; 
An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead. 
Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks. 
Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to 

beat, 
Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 
She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  dis- 
tressed, 
A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 
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At  len^h,  the  bridal  song  ag^ain 
Brin^  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and 
pain. 

**  Hark  t  the  joyous  airs  are  rin^g  ! 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing  ? 
How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest  I 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest  I 
I  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun 

gray, 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and 

gay; 

Perhaps   they  will  come ;  for  they  do 

not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is 

said!" 
"  I  know  it ! "  answered  Margaret ; 
Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet, 

Mastered  again  ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vice  ! 
**  Paul,  be  not  sad  !     'T  is  a  holiday  ; 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay  ! 
But  IpAve  me  now  for  awhile  alone." 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went 

Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin  I  what  dreadful  heat ! 
I  am   faint,  and  weary,  and  out  of 

breath  ! 
But    thou    art   cold, — art   chill    as 

death  ; 
My     little  friend  I    what    ails    thee, 

sweet  ?  " 
**  Nothing  !  I  heard  them  singing  home  the 

bride  ; 
And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 
I  thought  my  turn  would  come  erelong, 
Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 
Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie, 
To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy. 
Thy   skill   sliall   be   vaunted   far  and 

wide 
When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 
And  poor  Baptiste,  what  sayest  thou  ? 
It  must  seem  long  to  bim  ;  —  methinks  I  see 

him  now  I " 
Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth  press  : 
"  Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve  ; 
We   must   not   trust  too  much   to   happi- 
ness ;  — 
Go,  pray  to  God,  that  thou  mayest  love  him 

less  ! " 
*'  The  more  I  pray,  the  more  I  love  ! 


It  is  no  sin,  for  God  is  on  mj  side  I  * 
It  was  enough  ;  and  Jana  no  mora  r 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  ia  bam 
cold  ; 
But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 
She  takes  a  sweet,  eootented  an 
Speak  of  foul  weather  or  of  fail 
At  every  word  the  maiden  amili 
Thus  the  beguiler  she  berniles  ; 

So  that,  departing  at  the  eTeung*!  e 
She  says,  '*She  may  be  aavei 
nothing  knows  1  ** 


Poor  Jane,  the  cunning  aoi 
Now  that  thou  wooldsty  uum  art  a 

phetessl 
This  morning,  in  the  f ulneaa  of  thy  1 

Thou  wast  so,  far  beyond  thine 


III 


Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  timea  rei 

atmg, 
And  the  white  daybreak,  atealing  ; 


atmg, 

white 
sky, 


Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidena  wi 
How  dijfferently  1 


Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers 

The  one  puts  on  her  croaa  and  e 
Decks  with  a  huge  boaquet  her 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rea 
The   other,    blind, 


room. 
Has  neither  crown  nor  flower 
fume  ; 
But  in  their  stead  for  somnthing 
apart. 
That  in  a  drawer's  reoeaa  doth  li 
And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  i 
dye. 
Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  head 

The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air* 

'Mid  kisses  ringing. 

And  joyous  singing, 
Forgets  to  say  her  morning  pvnj 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  upon  her 
Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  np 

floor. 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opet  the 

**  6  God  t  forgive  me  now  1 " 
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And  then  the  orphan,  young  and  blind, 
Condncted  by  her  brother's  hand, 
Towards  the  church,  through  paths  un- 

scanned, 
With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 

*dors  of  laurel,  making  her  faint  and  pale, 
Round  her  at  times  exhale, 

nd  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray, 
But  brumal  vapors  g^y* 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  see, 
rowded   with    sculptures  old,    in   every 

part, 
Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 
A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 
At   the   base   of  the  rook,  is  boilded 

there  ; 
All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof. 
Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof. 
Is  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales. 
And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air. 
Round  which  the  osprey  screams  and 

sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by  I " 

*hus  Margaret  said.     "  Where  are  we  ?  we 
ascend  1 " 

Tes  ;  seest  thou  not  our  journey's  end  ? 

[earest   not   the   osprey   from  the  belfry 
cry? 

lie  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck,  we 
know  ! 

)ost  thou  remember  when  our  father  said, 

lie  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 

O  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low  ; 

ake  care  of  Paul  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dy- 
ing!' 

.nd  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  aU  fell  to  crying  ? 

"hen   on   the   roof    the   osprey  screamed 
aloud ; 

nd   here  they  brought  our  father  in  his 
shroud. 

here  is  his  grave  ;  there  stands  the  cross 
we  set  ; 

t^hy   dost  thou   clasp  me   so,  dear  Mar- 
garet ? 
Come  ill  !  the  bride  will  be  here  soon  : 

hou   tremblest  !  O  my  God  !  thou  art  go- 
ing to  swoon  I  " 

he  could  no  more,  —  the  blind  girl,  weak 

and  weary  ! 
.  voice  seemed  crying  from  that  g^ve  so 

dreary, 


"  What  wonldst  thou  do,  my  danghier  ?**  — 
and  she  started, 
And    quick    recoiled,    aghast,   faint- 
hearted; 
Bat  Paul,  impatient,  urges  evermore 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door  ; 
And  when,  oeneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy 

maid 
Crashes  the  laurel  near  the  house  immor- 
tal, 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again, 
Touches  the  crown  of  filigrane 
Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portal. 
No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid. 
She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed, 
And  in  the  ancient  chapePs  sombre  night 
They  both  are  lost  to  sight. 

At  length  the  bell. 
With  booming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  resoandins^  round. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the 
dell. 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with 
rain  ; 
And  yet  the  guests  delav  not  long. 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train. 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 

In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay. 
For  lo  !  Baptiste  on  this  triumphant  day. 
Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-moming. 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of 
warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  croas,  I  wis  ; 
To  be  a  bride  is  all !  the  pretty  lisper 
Feels  her  heart  swell  to  near  all  round  her 

whisper, 
**  How  beautiful !  how  beaatiful  she  it  I  ** 

But  she  roust  calm  that  giddy  head. 
For  already  the  Mass  is  said  ; 
At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest ; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed  ;  Baptiste  re- 
ceives it ; 
Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves 

it. 

He    roust    pronounce    one    word    at 

least ! 
'T  is  spoken  ;  and  sadden  at  the  grooma- 

man's  side 
*<  T  it  he  I "  a  well-known  voiee  has  eried. 
And  while  tlwi  wedding  gneita  all  hold  their 
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Opes  the  confeBsional,  and  the  blind  girl, 

see  I 
^'Baptiste,"  she  said,    *<  since  thou   hast 

wished  my  death, 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  ! " 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended  I 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended, 
For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well. 
That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended. 
Lifeless  she  fell  ! 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse, 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  air  ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  hearse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear  ; 
Village  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go  ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day. 
No,  ah  no  t  for  each  one  seemed  to  say  :  — 

The  road  should  mourn  and  be  veiled  in  gloomy 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  hotne  ! 
Should  mourn  and  should  vwp^  ah^  well^way  ! 
So  fair  a  corpse  shailpoM  today  I 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

FROM  THE  NOEI  BOURGUIGNON  DE  GUI 

BAROZAI 

I  HEAR  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs  ; 
Hark  !  they  play  so  sweet. 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs  I 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 

In  December  ring 
Every  day  the  chimes  ; 
Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rhymes. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
Where  the  Babe  was  born, 
Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  morn. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
f^ver  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 


These  ffood  people  tang* 
Sonars  aevoat  and  sweet ; 
Whde  the  rafters  rang^. 
There  they  stood  with  freesiiig  fee 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  niglit  expire. 

Nans  in  frigid  cells 
At  this  holy  tide, 
For  want  of  sometliiiig  else, 
Christmas  songs  at  times  liATe  trie 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  hi^er 
Sing  them  tul  the  night  expire  I 

Washerwomen  old. 
To  the  sound  they  beat* 
Sing  by  rivers  cold, 
With  uncovered  beads  and  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fiie 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Who  by  the  fireside  stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings  ; 
But  he  who  blows  his  luuids 
Not  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 
Let  us  by  the  flie 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  tUl  the  night  eiqnre  I 


CONSOLATION 

TO  M.  DUPERRIER,  GENTLEIfAK  Ol 
IN  PROVENCE,  ON  THE  DEATH  G 
DAUGHTER 

BY  FRANCOIS  DE  MALHERBE 

Will  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  In 
nal? 
And  shall  the  sad  disooarse 
Whispered  within  thy  heart,  by  tend 
paternal, 
Omy  augment  its  force  ? 

Thy  daughter's  mournful  fate,  into  thf 
descending 
By  death's  ^eqnented  wnys, 
Has  it  become  to  thee  a  labyiinftli 
ending, 
Where  thy  lost  reason  strays  ? 
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I  know  Uie  charms  that  made  her  youth  a 
benedictiou  : 
Nor  should  I  be  content, 
Asa  censorious  friend,  to  solace  thine  afflic- 
tion 
By  her  disparagement. 

But  she  was  of  the  world,  which  fairest 
things  exposes 
To  fates  the  most  forlorn  ; 
A  rose,  she  too  hath  lived  as  long  as  live 
the  roses, 
The  space  of  one  brief  mom. 

Death  has  his  rigorous  laws,  unparalleled, 
unfeeling  ; 
All  prayers  to  him  are  vain  ; 
Cruel,  he  stops  his  ears,  and,  deaf  to  our 
appealing. 
He  leaves  us  to  complain. 

The  poor  man  in  his  hut,  with  only  thatch 
for  cover, 
Unto  these  laws  must  bend  ; 
The  sentinel  that  guards  the  barriers  of  the 
Louvre 
Cannot  our  kings  defend. 

To  murmur  against  death,  in  petulant  defi- 
ance. 
Is  never  for  the  best  ; 
To  will  what  God  doth  will,  that  is  the  only 
science 
That  gives  us  any  rest. 


TO   CARDINAL   RICHELIEU 

BY   FKAN9OIS  DE   MALHERBE 

Tnou  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and  State, 
Richelieu  !  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Whatever  road  man  chooses.  Fate 
Still  hoIdM  him  subject  to  her  breath. 
Snun  of  all  silks,  our  days  and  nights 
Have  sorrows  woven  with  delights  ; 
And  of  this  intermingled  shade 
Our  various  destiny  appears. 
Even  as  one  sees  the  course  of  years 
Of  summers  and  of  winters  made. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  deceitful  hours 
Let  us  enjoy  the  halcyon  wave ; 
Sometimes  impending  peril  lowers 
Bevond  the  seaman's  skill  to  save. 


The  Wisdom,  infinitely  wise, 
That  gives  to  human  destinies 
Their  foreordained  necessity. 
Has  made  no  law  more  fixed  below, 
Than  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow 
Of  Fortune  and  Adversity. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD 

(L'Angb  bt    l'Enpant;   ELicia  X    unb 

MiRB) 

BY  JEAN   REBOUL,  THE  BAKER  OF  NISMES 

An  angel  with  a  radiant  face, 

Above  a  cradle  bent  to  look, 
Seemed  his  own  imase  there  to  trace, 

As  in  the  waters  ox  a  brook. 


«  Dear  child  I  who  me  resemblest  so," 
It  whispered,  "  come,  oh  come  with 

Happy  together  let  us  ^, 
The  earth  unworthy  is  of  thee 


me  I 


! 


**  Here  none  to  perfect  bliss  attain ; 

The  soul  in  pleasure  suffering  lies  ; 
Joy  hath  an  undertone  of  pain. 

And  even  the  happiest  hours  their  sighs. 

'<  Fear  doth  at  every  portal  knock  ; 

Never  a  day  serene  and  pure 
From  the  overshadowing  tempest's  shock 

Hath  made  the  morrow^s  aawn  secure. 

**  What,  then,  shall  sorrows  and  shall  fears 
Come  to  disturb  so  pure  a  brow  ? 

And  with  the  bitterness  of  tears 
These  eyes  of  azure  troobled  grow  ? 

**  Ah  no  I  into  the  fields  of  space, 
Away  shalt  thou  escape  with  me  ; 

And  Providence  will  grant  thee  grace 
Of  all  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

''  Let  no  one  in  thy  dwelling  cower, 

In  sombre  vestments  draped  and  veiled  ; 

But  let  them  welcome  thy  last  hour, 
As  thy  first  moments  once  they  haQed. 

**  Without  a  cloud  be  there  each  brow  ; 

There  let  the  grave  no  shadow  cast ; 
When  one  is  pure  as  thou  art  now, 

The  fairest  day  is  stiU  the  last/' 
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And  waving  wide  his  wings  of  white, 
The  angel,  at  these  wonls,  had  sped 

Towards  the  eternal  realms  of  light  I  — 
Poor  mother  1  see,  thy  son  is  dead  ! 


ON    THE    TERRACE    OF   THE 
AIGALADES 

BY  JOSEPH   M^RY 

From  this  high  portal,  where  upsprings 
The  rose  to  toach  our  hands  in  play, 
We  at  a  glance  behold  three  things,  — 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 

And  the  Sea  says  :  My  shipwrecks  fear  ; 
I  drown  my  best  friends  in  the  deep  ; 
And  those  who  braved  my  tempests,  here 
Among  my  sea-weeds  lie  asleep  I 

The  Town  says  :  I  am  filled  and  fraught 
With  tumult  and  with  smoke  and  care  ; 
My  days  with  toil  are  overwrought. 
And  in  my  nights  I  gasp  for  air. 

The  Highway  says  :  My  wheel-tracks  guide 
To  the  pale  climates  of  the  North  ; 
Where  my  last  milestone  stands  abide 
The  people  to  their  death  gone  forth. 

Here  in  the  shade  this  life  of  ours. 
Full  of  delicious  air,  glides  by 
Amid  a  multitude  of  flowers 
As  countless  as  the  stars  on  high  ; 

These  red-tiled  roofs,  this  fruitful  soil, 
Bathed  with  an  azure  all  divine. 
Where  springs  the  tree  that  gives  ns  oil. 
The  grape  that  giveth  us  the  wine  ; 

Beneath  these  mountains  stripped  of  trees, 
Whose  tops  with  flowers  are  covered  o'er, 
Where  springtime  of  the  Hesperides 
Beg^us,  but  endeth  nevermore  ; 

Under  these  leafy  vaults  and  walls. 
That  unto  gentle  sleep  (>er8uade  ; 
This  rainbow  of  the  waterfalls, 
Of  mingled  mist  and  sunshine  made  ; 

Upon  these  shores,  where  all  invites. 
We  live  our  languid  life  apart  ; 
This  air  is  that  of  life's  delights, 
The  festival  of  sense  and  heart ; 


This  limpid  spaee  of  time  proloi^ 
Forset  to-monow  in  to-day. 
And  leave  onto  the  pawing  tliraq|f 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  tito  Higliw 


TO  MY  BROOKLET 

(A  MON   RUISSBAU) 
BY  JEAN  FRAK9OIS  DUCXS 

Thou  brooklet,  all  nnknown  to 
Hid  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  I 

Ah,  yes,  like  thee  I  fear  the  thvong. 
Like  thee  I  love  the     *''    * 


O  brooklet,  let  my  sonowe  pert 
Lie  all  forgotten  in  their  _ 

Till  in  my  thoughts  remain  nt  lent 
Only  thy  peace,  thy  flowen,  thj 

The  lily  by  thy  margin  waika  ;  — 
The  nightingale,  the  mar;gfiierite ; 

In  shadow  here  he  meditatea 
His  nest,  his  love,  bis  moeio 


Near  thee  the  self-collected  tool 
Knows  naught  of  error  or  of  cxime 

Thy  waters,  murmuring  as  tbey  roll, 
Transform  his  musings  into  rhjmio. 


Ah,  when,  on  bright  antnmnal 
Pursuing  still  thy  conne,  shall  I 

List  the  soft  shudder  of  the  leaTee, 
And  hear  the  lapwing*i  plnintiTe  et 

BARRAGES 

BY  LEFRANC  DB  POMPIGHAN 

I  LEAVE  you,  ye  cold  mountain  ehniai 
Dwelling  of  wanion  stark  and  frar 
You,  may  these  eyes  behold  no  moi 

Save  on  the  horizon  of  oar  plr ' 


Vanish,  ye  frightful,  gloomy  Tiews  I 
Ye  rocks  that  mount  up  to  the  done 
Of  skies,  enwrapped  in  miatj  ahrow 

Impracticable  avenues  ! 

Ye  torrents,  that  with  might  and  mail 
Break  pathways  throu^  the  roekj  ^ 
With  your  terrific  waterfaUa 

Fatigue  no  more  my  weary  brun  I 
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Arise,  ye  landscapes  full  of  charms, 
Arise,  ye  pictures  of  delight  I 
Ye  brooks,  that  water  in  your  flight 

The  flowers  and  harvests  of  our  farms  I 

You  I  perceive,  ye  meadows  green. 
Where  the  Garonne  the  lowland  fills. 
Not  far  from  that  long  chain  of  hills, 

With  intermingled  vales  between. 

Yon  wreath  of  smoke,  that  mounts  so  high, 
Methinks  from  my  own  hearth  must  come ; 
With  speed,  to  that  beloved  home, 

Fly,  ye  too  lazy  coursers,  fly  I 

And  bear  me  thither,  where  the  soul 

In  quiet  may  itself  possess. 

Where  all  things  soothe  the  mind's  dis- 
tress. 
Where  all  things  teach  me  and  console. 


WILL    EVER    THE     DEAR     DAYS 
COME  BACK  AGAIN  ? 

Will  ever  the  dear  days  come  back  again, 
Those  days  of  June,  when  lilacs  were  in 

bloom. 
And  bluebirds  sang  their  sonnets  in  the 

gloom 
Of  leaves  that  roofed  them  in  from  sun 
or  rain  ? 
I  know  not  ;  but  a  presence  will  remain 
Forever  and  forever  in  this  room, 
Formless,   diffused   in   air  ;  like  a  per- 
fume, — 
A  phantom  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain. 
Delicious  days  1  when  every  spoken  word 
Was  like  a  footfall  nearer  and  more  near. 
And  a  mysterious  knocking  at  the  gate 
Of  the  heart's  secret  places,  and  we  heard 
In  the  sweet  tumult  of  delieht  and  fear 
A  voice  that  whispered,  '*  Open,  I  cannot 
wait !  " 

AT  LA  CHAUDEAU 

BV   XAVIER   MARMIER 

At  La  Chaudeau,  —  *t  is  lone  since  then  : 
I  was  young,  —  my  years  twice  ten  ; 
All  things  smiled  on  the  happy  boy, 
Dreams  of  love  and  songs  of  joy. 
Azure  of  heaven  and  wave  below. 
At  La  Chaudeau. 


To  La  Chaudeau  I  come  back  old  : 
My  head  is  g^y,  my  blood  is  cold  ; 
Seeking  along  the  meadow  ooze. 
Seeking  besioe  the  river  Seymouse, 
The  days  of  my  spring-time  of  long  ago 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau  nor  heart  nor  brain 
Ever  grows  old  with  g^ef  and  pain  ; 
A  sweet  remembrance  keeps  off  age  ; 
A  tender  friendship  doth  still  assuage 
The  burden  of  sorrow  that  one  may  know 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  had  fate  decreed 

To  limit  the  wandering  life  I  lead, 

Peradventure  I  still,  forsooth. 

Should    have    preserved  my  fresh  green 

youth 
Under  the  shadows  the  hill-tops  throw 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  live  on,  my  friends, 
Happy  to  be  where  God  intends  ; 
And  sometimes,  by  the  evening  fire, 
Think  of  him  whose  sole  desire 
Is  again  to  sit  in  the  old  chateau 
At  La  Chaudeau. 
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Let  him   who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  in- 
nate. 

Of  courtly  g^ndeurs  gain  the  slippery 
height ; 

I,  leaving  not  the  home  of  my  delight, 

Far  from  the  world  and  noise  will  medi- 
tate. 
Then,  without  pomps  or  perils  of  the  great, 

I  shall  behold  the  day  succeed  the  night ; 

Behold  the  alternate  seasons  take  their 
flight, 

And  in  serene  repose  old  ase  await. 
And  so,  whenever   Death  snail  come  to 
close 

The  happy  moments  that  my  days  00m- 

n, 
years,  shall  die,  obscure,  alone  I 
How  wretched   is  the  man,  with  honors 
crowned. 
Who,  having  not  the  one  thing  needful 

found. 
Dies,  known  to  all,  but  to  himself  un- 
known. 
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THE   WINE   OF  JURANfON 

BY   CHARLES  CORAN 

Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran^on, 
You  are  dear  to  my  memory  still  I 

With  mine  host  and  his  merry  song, 
Under  the  rose-tree  I  draoik  my  fill. 

Twenty  years  after,  passing  that  way, 
Under  the  trellis  i  founa  again 

Mine  host,  still  sitting  there  aufrais, 
And  singing  still  the  same  refrain. 

The  Juran^on,  so  fresh  and  bold. 
Treats  me  as  one  it  used  to  know  ; 

Souvenirs  of  the  days  of  old 
Already  from  the  bottle  flow. 

With  glass  in  hand  our  glances  met ; 

We  pledge,  we  drink.     How  soar  it  is  I 
Never  Argenteuil  piquctte 

Was  to  my  palate  sour  as  this  I 

And  yet  the  vintage  was  good,  in  sooth  ; 

The  self-same  juice,  the  self-same  cask  I 
It  was  you,  O  gayety  of  my  youth, 

That  failed  m  the  autumnal  flask ! 


FRIAR  LUBIN 

(Le  Frere  Lubin) 

BY    CLEMENT    MAROT 

Mr.  Longfellow  mTe  this  lyric  In  hiB  paper  on  Origin 
and  Progress  0/  the  French  Language,  aad  afterward 
printed  it  in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  0/  Europe.  In  one 
of  the  scenes  of  Michael  Angela^  which  he  appears  to 
have  set  aside  when  revising  that  dramatic  poem,  he 
makes  Rabelais  sing  it.  The  envoy  which  doaee  the 
A)oem  here  is  omitted  in  the  scene. 

To  gallop  off  to  town  post-haste. 

So  oft,  the  times  I  cannot  tell  ; 
To  do  vile  deed,  nor  feel  disgraced,  — 

Friar  Lubin  will  do  it  well. 
But  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That  *s  a  pious,  Christian  deed, — 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

To  mingle,  with  a  knowing  smile. 
The  goods  of  others  with  his  own. 

And  leave  you  without  cross  or  pile. 
Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 


To  say  't  it  youn  it  all  in  Tsiii, 
If  onee  he  lays  his  finger  to  it ; 

For  at  to  giving  back  agmin. 
Friar  Lubin  ouinot  do  it. 

With  flattering  words  and  eantla 

To  woo  and  ¥rin  some  gnflelcfla : 
Cunning  pander  need  you  nonOy  — 

Friar  Lubin  knows  the  tmde. 
Loud  preacheth  he  sobriety. 

But  as  for  water,  dolh  eaehew  i1 
Your  doe  may  drink  ity  —  Imt  not 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

BNVOT 

When  an  evil  deed  's  to  do 
Friar  Lubin  is  stoat  and  tme  ; 
Glimmers  a  ray  of  goodness  thro 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 


RONDEL 

BY  JEAN  FROISSART 

Love,  love,  what  wilt  thoa  with 
of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sore  in  tfaaa 
I  do  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  dee 

thine  : 
Love,  love,  what  wilt  then  with  this 
of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sore  in  thee 


Shall  I  be  mute,  or  vows 
combine  ? 
Te  who  are  blessed  in  loving,  tell  i 
Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  thii 
of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  permanent  or  sure  is 


MY   SECRET 

BY    FtUX   ARVERS 

My  soul  its  secret  has,  my  life  too 

mystery, 
A  love  eternal  in  a  moment's  spec 

ceived  ; 
Hopeless  the  evil  is,  I  have  not  i 

history. 
And  she  who  was  the  cause  nor! 

believed. 
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Alas  !  I  shall  have  passed  close  by  her  un- 

perceived, 
Forever  at  her  side,  and  yet  forever  lonely, 
I  shall  unto  the  end  have  made  life's  jour- 
ney, onlv 
Daring    to  ask    for  naught,  and  having 

naught  received. 
For  her,  thoueh  God  has  made  her  gentle 

and  endearing, 
She   will  go   on   her  way  distraught  and 

without  hearing 
These  niurmurings  of  love  that  round  her 

steps  ascend, 
Piously  faithful  still  unto  her  austere  duty, 
Will  say,  when  she  shall  read  these  lines 

full  of  her  beauty, 
*'  Who  can  this  woman  be  ?  "  and  will  not 

comprehend. 


FROM   THE   ITALIAN 
THE   CELESTIAL   PILOT 

PURGATORIO   II.    13-51. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  biographer,  in  •pecking  of  the  poet's 
methods  with  hit  college  cUm  when  engaged  opoD  the 
•tudy  of  Dante,  says :  **  The  Profeaaor  r«ad  the  book 
into  English  to  his  class,  with  a  running  oommentary 
and  illustration.  For  his  purpose  he  bad  bound  an  i^ 
terlesTed  copy  of  the  author ;  the  blank  pages  of  whkdi 
be  gradually  filled  with  notes  and  with  translations  of 
noteworthy  passages.  In  this  way  were  written  ttaoee 
passages  from  the  Ditnna  Commedia  which  wore  lint 
printed  in  the  Voice*  of  the  Nighi.*^ 

And  now,  behold  t  as  at  the  approach  of 
morning. 
Through  the  gross  vapors,  Mars  grows 

fiery  red 
Down  in  the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor. 
Appeared   to   me,  —  may   I  again  behold 
it! 
A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  com- 

Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled. 
And  when  therefrom    I  had  withdrawn  a 
little 
Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my  con- 
ductor. 
Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 
Thereafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 
I  knew  not  what  of  white,   and  under- 
neath, 
Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  another. 
My  master  yet  bad  uttered  not  a  word, 


While  the  first  whiteness  into  wings  un- 
folded ; 

But,  when   he    clearly  recognized    the 
pilot, 
He  cried  aloud  :  *'  Quick,  quick,  and  bow 
the  knee ! 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God !  fold  up  thy 
hands  I 

Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  offi- 
cers I 
See,  how  he  sooms  all  human  arguments. 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  so  distant 
shores  ! 
See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight  to 
heaven. 

Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions. 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal 
hair  I " 
And  then,  as  nearer  and  more   near  us 
came 

The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he 
appeared, 

So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his 
presence. 
But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 

With  a  small  vessel,  gliding  swift  and 
light. 

So  that  the    water   swallowed    naught 
thereof. 
Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot  I 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face  ! 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat 
within. 
<<  In  exitu  Israel  de  JEgypto  I " 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voioe, 

With  whatso  in  that  rsalm  is  after  writ- 
ten. 
Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them, 

Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the 
shore, 

And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 


THE    TERRESTRIAL    PARADISE 

PURGATORIO  XXVIII.    I -33. 

LONOINO  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  livings 

green, 
Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new- 
born day. 
Withonten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank, 
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Crossing  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly, 

Over  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed 
frag^rance. 
A  fi^ntly-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 

Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  fore- 
head 

No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  pleasant  breeze. 
Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards 
that  side 

Where   its  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy 
Mountain  ; 
Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  bent 

So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 

Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tune- 
ful art ; 
But,  with  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of 
prime 

Singing  received  they  in   the   midst  of 
foliage 

That  made  monotonous  burden  to  their 
rhymes. 
Even  as  from  branch  to  branch  it  gather- 
ing swells. 

Through  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of 
Chiassi, 

When  iEolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 

Could   see   no  more   the  place  where  I 
had  entered. 
And  lo  !  my  further  course  cut  off  a  river, 

Which,  tow'rds  the  left  hand,  with   its 
little  waves. 

Bent  down  the  grass,  that  on  its  margin 
sprang. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are. 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves 
some  mixture. 

Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth 
conceal, 
Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown 
current, 

Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 

Kay  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


BEATRICE 

PURGATORIO     XXX.     1 3-33,     85-99,    XXXI. 

13-21. 

Even  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  summons, 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from 
his  grjive, 


Wearin?  again  the  gBrments  of  Um 
So,  upon  that  celestiAT oharioty 
A  hundred  rose  ad  voeem  Umd  mm 
Ministen  ^  mMMngm  of  lifi 

nal. 
They    all   were  saying,    **Bemedkti 

venis,** 
And  scattering  flowen  abore  and 

about, 
**  Manibui  o  date  lUia  plenig/* 
Oft  have  I  seen,  at  the  appvoaeh  (vf  c 
The  orient  akj  all  ftaiMd  with  i 

hues, 
And  the  other  heaven  with  liglift 

adorned. 
And  the  sun's    faee    npiisini^    an 

owed. 
So  that,  by  temperate  inflnenee  < 

pors. 
The  eve  sustained  hia  nspeet  fo 

wnile  ; 
Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  doad  of  flowc 
Which  from  those  hands  angelie 

thrown  up. 
And   down  desoended  inaide  and 

out, 
With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  mow- 

veil. 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  green  n 
Vested  in  colors  of  the  liTing  fbuM 


Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  lirin 
ters 
Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  eongeela» 
Blown    on  and    beaten    by  Sola 
winds. 
And  then,  dissolving,   filters  throe 
self. 
Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  si 

breathes, 
Like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire 
Even  such  I  was,  without  a  eiffh  or  ti 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  ohiii 

ever 
After     the    chiming    of     the     i 
spheres  ; 
But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet 
dies 
Compassion  for  me,  more  then  hs 

said, 
«  Oh  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thoa  th 
sume  him  ?  " 
The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  eon| 
To  air  and   water  ehanged,  and, 
anguish. 


SEVEN   SONNETS  AND  A  CANZONE 
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Through   lips  and   eyes  came  gushing 
from  my  breast. 


Confusion     and    dismay,    together    min- 
gled* 

Forced  such  a  feeble  <*  Tes  I "  oat  of  my 
mouth, 

To    understand    it    one    had    need    of 
sight. 
Sven  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  't  is  dis- 
charged, 

Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and 
the  bow. 

And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the 
mark  ; 
So  I  gave  way  beneath  this  heavy  harden. 

Gushing    forth    into    bitter    tears    and 
sighs, 

And  the  voice,  fainting,  flagged  upon  its 
passage. 


TO    ITALY 

BY  VINCENZO   DA   FILICAJA 

Italy  t    Italy  I  thou  who  'rt  doomed    to 
wear 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 

The  dower  funest  of  mfinite  wretched- 
ness 

Written     upon     thy    forehead    by   de- 
spair ; 
Ah  !  would  that  thou  wert  stronger,  or  less 
fair, 

That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love 
thee  less, 

Who  in  the  splendor  of  thy  loveliness 

Seem   wasting,   yet    to   mortal    combat 
dare  I 
Then  from  the  Alps  I  should  not  see  de- 
scending 

Such  torrents  of  armed  men,  nor  Gallic 
horde 

Drinking  the  wave  of  Po,  distained  with 
gore, 
Nor    should    I    see    thee    girded   with   a 
sword 

Not  thine,  and   with  the  stranger's  arm 
contending, 

Victor    or    vanquished,    slave    forevez^ 
more. 


SEVEN    SONNETS   AND   A   CAN- 
ZONE 


Tba  f  oDowing  tnoalftkloiM  are  from  tiM  pomnt  of 
MiduMl  Angelo  m  reriaed  by  his  nephew,  MIchMl 
Aofelo  the  Yoanfer,  end  were  made  before  the  pabUoa- 
tion  of  the  original  text  bj  OuaetL    H.  W.  L. 


THE  ARTIST 

NoTHnfO  the  greatest  artist  can  oonoeire 
That  every  marble  block  doth  not  confine 
Within  itself  ;  and  only  its  design 
The    hand    that    follows    intellect    can 
achieve. 
The  ill  I  flee,  the  good  that  I  believe, 
In  thee,  fair  lac^,  lofty  and  divine. 
Thus  hidden  lie ;  and  so  that  death  be 

mine, 
Art  of  desired  snceess  doth  me  bereave. 
Love  is  not  guilty,  then,  nor  thy  fair  face, 
Nor  fortane,  cruelty,  nor  great  disdain, 
Of  my  disgrace,  nor  chance  nor  destiny, 
If  in  thy  heart  both  death  and  love  mid 
place 
At  tne  same  time,  and  if  my  homble 

brain, 
Baming,  can  nothing  draw  bat  death 
from  thee. 


II 


FIRE 

Not  without  fire  oan  any  workman  moold 
The  iron  to  his  preconceived  detipi. 
Nor  can  the  artist  without  fire  refine 
And  purifpr  from  all  its  dross  the  gold  ; 
Nor  can  revive  the  phcenix,  we  are  told. 
Except  by  fire.    Henoe,  if  such  death  be 

mine, 
I  hope  to  rise  again  with  the  divine, 
Whom  death  augments,  and  time  cannot 
make  old. 
0  sweet,  sweet  death  I     O  fortonata  fire 
that  bums 
Within  me  still  to  renovate  my  davs, 
Though  I  am  almost  numbered  with  the 
dead  I 
If  by  its  nature  unto  heaven  retami 
This  element,  me,  kindled  in  its  Uase, 
Will  it  bear  upward  when  my  life  is  fled 
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III 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 

Oh  g^ve  me  back  the  days  when  loose  and 

free 
To  my  blind  passion  were  the  curb  and 

rein, 
Oh  give  me  back  the  angelic  face  again, 
With  which  all  virtue  buried  seems  to 

be! 
Ohgive  my  panting  footsteps  back  to  me, 
That  are  in  age  so  slow  and  fraught  with 

pain, 
And  fire  and  moisture  in  the  heart  and 

brain, 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  bum  and  weep 

for  thee  ! 
If  it  be  true  thou  livest  alone.  Amor, 
On  the   sweet -bitter  tears  of    human 

hearts, 
In  an  old  man  thou  canst  not  wake  de- 
sire ; 
Souls  that  have  almost  reached  the  other 

shore 
Of  a  diviner  love  should  feel  the  darts, 
And  be  as  tinder  to  a  holier  fire. 


IV 


OLD  AGE 

The  course  of  my  long  life  hath  reached  at 
last, 

In  fragile  bark  o'er  a  tempestuous  sea, 

The  common  harbor,  where  must  ren- 
dered be 

Account  of  all  the  actions  of  the  past. 
The  impassioned  phantasy,  that,  vague  and 
vast, 

Made  art  an  idol  and  a  king  to  me. 

Was  an  illusion,  and  but  vanity 

Were  the  desires  that    lured  me  and 
harassed. 
The  dreams  of  love,  that  were  so  sweet  of 
yore. 

What  are  they  now,  when   two  deaths 
may  be  mine,  — 

One  sure,  and  one  forecasting  its  alarms  ? 
Painting  and  sculpture  satisfy  no  more 

The  soul  now  turning  to  the  Liove  Di- 
vine, 

That  oped,  to  embrace  us,  on  the  cross  its 
arms. 


TO  VITTORIA  COLONNi 

Ladt,  how  can  it  ohuice  —  yet 

see 
In  long  experience  —  tbai  will 

last 
A  living  image  carved   from 

vast 
Than   its   own  maker,  wbo   dii 

ently? 
Cause  yieldeth  to  effect  if  tiiis  eo  b 
And  even  Nature  is  hv  Arfc  anrpi 
This  know  I,  who  to  Art  baTe  gi 

past. 
But  see  that  Time  is  breekiiig  Ck 

me. 
Perhaps  on  both  of  us  loag  life  eaa 
Either  in  color  or  in  stone  bestow 
By  now  portraying  eaoh  in   lo 

mien ; 
So  that  a  thousand  years  after  we  d 
How  fair  thou  wast,  and  I  how 

woe. 
And  wherefore  I  so  loTod  thee^ : 

seen. 


VI 


TO  VITTORIA  COLONNA 

When  the  prime  mover  of  my  man 
Heaven  took  through  death  from 

earthly  place, 
Nature,  that  never  made  so  fair  i 
Remained  ashamed,  and  tears  ma 

eyes. 
O  fate,  unheeding  my  impassiimed  < 
O  hopes  fallacious  I    O  then  s 

grace. 
Where  art  thou  now?     Earth  1 

its  embrace 
Thy  lovely  limbs,  thy  holy  thonj 

skies. 

Vainly  did  cruel  death  attempt  to  s 

The  rumor  of  thy  virtaotia  renew 

That  Lethe's  waters  could  not  waal 

A  thousand  leaves,  since  he  hath  i 

thee  down. 
Speak  of  thee,  nor  to  thee  eonld 

convey. 
Except  through  death,  a  refoge 

crown. 


SONG 
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VII 


DANTE 


What  should   be  said  of  him  cannot  he 
said  ; 

By  too  great  splendor  is   his  name  at- 
tended ; 

To  blame   is  easier  those   who  him  of- 
fended, 

Than  reach  the  faintest  glory  roond  him 
shed. 
This  man  descended  to  the   doomed  and 
dead 

For  our  instruction  ;  then   to  God  as- 
cended ; 

Heaven  opened  wide  to  him  its  portals 
splendid, 

Who  from  his  country's,  closed  against 
him,  fled. 
Ungrateful  land  !     To  its  own  prejudice 

Nurse  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  this  showeth 
well 

That  the  most  perfect  most  of  grief  shall 
see. 
Among  a  thousand  proofs  let  one  suffice, 

That  as  his  exile  hath  no  parallel. 

Ne'er   walked  the  earth  a  g^reater  man 
than  he. 


VIII 
CANZONE 

Ah   me  I    ah  me !  when  thinking  of  the 
years, 
The  vanished  years,  alas,  I  do  not  find 
Among  them  all  one  day  that  was  my 
own  ! 
Fallacious  hopes,  desires  of  the  unknown. 
Lamenting,    loving,     burning,     and     in 

tears, 
(For  human  passions  all  have  stirred  my 
mind,) 
Have  held  me,  now  I  feel  and  know,  con- 
fined 
Both    from   the   true   and    good   still   far 
away. 
I  perish  day  by  day  ; 
The  sunshine  fails,  the  shadows  grow  more 

dreary, 
And  I  am  near  to  fall,  infirm  and  weary. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE 

BY   GUIDO  GUINIZELLI 

To    noble    heart  Love    doth    for    shelter 

fly. 

As  seeks  the  bird  the  forest's  leafy  shade  ; 
Love  was  not  felt  till  noble  heart  beat 

high. 
Nor  before  love  the  noble  heart  was  made. 

Soon  as  the  son's  broad  flame 
Was  formed,  so  soon  the  clear  light  filled  the 
air  ; 
Yet  was  not  till  he  came  : 
So  love  springs  np  in  noble  breasts,  and 
there 
Has  its  appointed  space, 
As  heat  in  the  bright  flames  finds  its  allotted 

place. 
Kindles  in  noble  heart  the  fire  of  lore, 
As  hidden  virtue  in  the  precious  stone  : 
This    virtue    comes    not    from    the  stars 

above, 
Till  round  it  the  ennobling  son  has  shone  ; 

But  when  his  powerful  blaze 
Has  drawn  forth  what  was  vile,  the  stars 
impart 
Strange  virtue  in  their  rays  ; 
And  thus  when  Nature  doth  create  the 
heart 
Noble  and  pure  and  high, 
Like  virtue  from  the  star,  love  comes  from 
woman's  eye. 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 

SONG 

BY  GIL  VICENTB 

Ir  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

Awake,  and  open  thy  door. 
'T  is  the  break  of  day,  and  we  most  away, 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  naoor. 

Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers. 

But  come  with  thy  naked  feet : 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy 

And  waters  wide  and  fleet 
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FROM   EASTERN   SOURCES 


THE  FUGITIVE 


A  TARTAR    SONG 


**  He  is  gone  to  the  desert  land  I 
I  can  see  the  shining  mane 
Of  his  horse  on  the  distant  plain, 
As  he  rides  with  his  Kossak  band  ! 

"  Come  back,  rebellious  one  f 
LfOt  thy  proad  heart  relent ; 
Come  back  to  my  tall,  white  tent, 
Come  back,  my  only  son  1 

**  Thy  hand  in  freedom  shall 
Cast  thy  hawks,  when  momine  breaks, 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  LaSces, 
On  the  lakes  of  KarajaL 

**  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  stray 
And  pasture  thy  hunting  steeds 
In  the  long  erass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

"  I  will  give  thee  my  coat  of  mail. 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid  ; 
Will  not  all  this  prevail  ?  " 

II 

"  This  hand  no  longer  shall 
Cast  my  hawks,  when  morning  breaks, 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lulcs, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karajal. 

*'  I  will  no  longer  stray 
And  pasture  my  hunting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

**  Though  thou  give  me  thy  coat  of  mail, 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid, 
All  this  cannot  prevail. 


«  God  will  appoint  tbe  day 
When  I  again  shall  be 
By  the  blue,  shallow  aea. 
Where  the  steel-bright  rtozgeoB 

**  God,  who  doth  can  for  me. 
In  the  barren  wildemen. 
On  unknown  hills,  no  1«h 
Will  my  companion  be. 

**  When  I  wander  lonely  end  lost 
In  the  wind  ;  when  I  wateh  at  i 
Like  a  hungry  wolf,  and  am  wbi 
And  covert  with  hoar-frost  ; 

"  Yea,  wheresoever  I  be. 
In  the  yeUow  desert  aandiy 
In  mountains  or  unknown  landi^ 
Allah  will  care  for  ma  1  ** 


III 

Then  Sobra,  the  old,  old  man^  — 
Three  hundred  and  wxtj  yean 
Had  he  lived  in  this  land  of  teai 
Bowed  down  and  Mid,  **  O  Klma 

*<  If  you  bid  me,  I  will  speak. 
There  's  no  sap  in  dry  grass, 
No  marrow  in  dry  Ixmes  I     Alas 
The  mind  of  old  men  is  week  I 


ft 


What  right  hast  thou,  O  Khan, 
To  me,  who  am  mine  own, 
Who  am  slave  to  God  alone, 
And  not  to  any  man  ? 


« I  am  old,  I  am  very  old  : 
I  have  seen  the  primeval  man, 
I  have  seen  the  great  Grenaliis  K 
Arrayed  in  his  robes  of  geld. 

«  What  I  say  to  yon  is  the  tmUi ; 
And  I  say  to  you,  O  Khan, 
Pursue  not  the  stai^white  man. 
Pursue  not  the  beantifiil  yooth. 

"  Him  the  Almighty  made. 
And  brought  him  forth  of  tlie  lis 
At  the  verge  and  end  of  the  nigl 
When  men  on  the  mountain  piaj 

"  He  was  bom  at  the  break  of  day, 
When  abroad  the  ansels  walk  ; 
He  hath  listened  to  weir  talk. 
And  he  knoweth  what  they  say. 

«  Gifted  with  AlUh's  grace. 
Like  the  moon  of  Ramazan 


TO  THE  STORK 
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When  it  shines  in  the  skies,  O  Khan, 
Is  the  light  of  his  beautiful  face. 

"  When  first  on  earth  he  trod, 
The  first  words  that  he  said 
Were  these,  as  he  stood  and  prayed, 
*  There  U  no  God  but  God  I  * 


t( 


And  he  shall  be  king  of  men, 
For  Allah  hath  heard  his  prayer, 
And  the  Archangel  in  the  air, 
Gabriel,  hath  said,  Amen  !  " 


THE   SIEGE   OF   KAZAN 

Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan, 

And    their    stagnant    waters    smell    of 
blood  : 

I  said  in  my  heart,  with  horse  and  man, 
I  will  swim  across  this  shallow  flood. 

Under  the  feet  of  Argamack, 

Like  new  moons  were  the  shoes  he  bare, 
Silken  trappings  hung  on  his  back. 

In  a  talisman  on  his  neck,  a  prayer. 

My  warriors,  thought  I,  are  following  me  ; 

But  when  I  looked  behind,  alas  ! 
Not  one  of  all  the  band  could  I  see. 

All  had  sunk  in  the  black  morass  I 

Where  are  our  shallow  fords  ?  and  where 
The  power  of   Kazan  with   its  fourfold 
gates? 

From  the  prison  windows  our  maidens  fair 
Talk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  grates. 

We  cannot  hear  them  ;  for  horse  and  man 
Lie  buried  deep  in  the  dark  abyss  I 

Ah  1    the  black  day  hath  come    down  on 
Kazan  I 
Ah  !  was  ever  a  grief  like  this  ? 


THE    BOY   AND   THE    BROOK 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height 
The  brooklet  flows  through  the  village 
street  ; 
A  boy  comes  forth  to  wash  his  hands. 
Washing,  yes,  washing,  there  he  stands, 
In  the  water  cool  and  sweet. 


Brook,    from   what   mountain    dost    then 
come? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old, 

And  melts  in  the  summer  heat. 

Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  I 
Igo  to  the  river  there  below 
miere  in  bunches  the  violets  grow. 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 

Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  ?o  to  the  garden  in  the  vale 
Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 

Her  love-song  doth  repeat. 

Brook,  to  what  fountain  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  go  to  the  fountain  at  whose  brink 
The  maid  that  loves  thee  comes  to  drink, 
And  whenever  she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin, 

And  my  joy  is  then  complete. 


TO  THE  STORK 

Welcome,  O  Stork  I  that  dost  wing 
Thy  flight  from  the  far-away  I 

Thon  hast  brought  us  the  signs  of  Spring, 
Thon  hast  made  our  sad  hearts  gay. 

Descend,  O  Stork  I  descend 

Upon  our  roof  to  rest ; 
In  our  ash-tree,  O  my  friend, 

My  darling,  make  thy  nest. 

To  thee,  O  SV>rk,  I  complain, 

O  Stork,  to  thee  I  impart 
The  thousand  sorrows,  the  pain 

And  aching  of  my  heart. 

When  thon  away  didst  go, 

Away  from  this  tree  of  ours. 
The  withering  winds  did  blow. 

And  dried  up  all  the  flowers. 

Dark  grew  the  brilliant  sky. 

Cloudy  and  dark  and  drear ; 
They  were  breaking  the  snow  on  high. 

And  winter  was  drawing  near. 
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From  Varaca's  rocky  wall, 

From  the  rock  of  Varaca  unrolled, 
The  snow  came  and  covered  all, 

And  the  green  meadow  was  cold. 

O  Stork,  onr  garden  with  snow 
Was  hidden  away  and  lost, 

And  the  rose-trees  that  in  it  grow 
Were  withered  by  snow  and  frost. 


FROM   THE  LATIN 
VIRGIL'S   FIRST   ECLOGUE 

MELIB<XU8. 

T1TYRU8,  thou  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
beech  tree  reclining 

Meditatest,  with  slender  pipe,  the  Muse  of 
the  woodlands. 

We  our  country's  bounds  and  pleasant  pas- 
tures relinquish, 

We  our  country  fly  ;  thou,  Tityrus,  stretched 
in  the  shadow, 

Teachest  the  woods  to  resound  with  the 
name  of  the  fair  Amaryllis. 

TITTBUS. 

O   MeliboBus,   a  god   for  us   this    leisure 

created. 
For  he  will  be  unto  me  a  god  forever  ;  his 

altar 
Oftentimes  shall  imbue  a  tender  lamb  from 

our  sheepfolds. 
He,  my  heifers  to  wander  at   large,  and 

myself,  as  thou  seest. 
On  my  rustic  reed  to  play  what  I  will,  hath 

permitted. 

MEUBCEUS. 

Truly  I  envy  not,  I  marvel  rather  ;  on  all 

sides 
In  all  the  fields  is  such  trouble.     Behold, 

my  goats  I  am  driving. 
Heartsick,  further  away  ;  this  one  scarce, 

Tityrus,  lead  I  ; 
For  having  here   yeaned   twins  just  now 

among  the  dense  hazels, 
Hope  of  the  flock,  ah  me  !   on  the  naked 

flint  she  hath  left  them. 
Often  this  evil  to  me,  if  my  mind  had  not 

been  insensate, 
Oak  trees  stricken  by  heaven  predicted,  as 

now  I  remember ; 


«wci  tb 


asftf 


Often  the  sinister  ezow  £rain  the  Ulot 

ilex  predicted. 
Nevertheless,  who  this  god   may  Ym^  0 

Tityrus,  tell  me. 

TITTBUB. 

0  MelibcBus,  the  city  that  tliey  eaU 

I  imagined. 
Foolish  1 1  to  be  like  this  of  onn^ 

often  we  shepherds 
Wonted  are  to  drive  down  of  our 

delicate  offspnng. 
Thus  whelps  like  onto  dogs  liad  I 

and  kids  to  their  mothers. 
Thus  to  compare  great  thinga  with 

had  I  been  accastomea. 
But  this  amon^  other  citiea  its  head 

hath  exiuted 
As  the  cypresses  do  among  the 

viburnums. 

MBLIBOECn. 

And  what  so  great  occasion  of 
hath  possessed  thee  ? 

TITTBUS. 

Liberty,  which,  though  late,  U>olced  apa 

me  in  my  inertness, 
After  the  time  when  mj  beard  fell  vUtar 

from  me  in  shavmg. 
Yet  she  looked  upon  me,  and  came  to  aw 

after  a  long  while. 
Since  Amaryllis  possesses  and  Galatea  balh 

left  me. 
For  I  will  even  confess  that  while  Galatas 

possessed  me 
Neither  care  of    my  flock    nor  hope  tl 

liberty  was  there. 
Though  from  my  wattled  folds  theie  wall 

forth  many  a  victim, 
And  the  unctuous  cheese  was  praned  for 

the  city  nngrateful, 
Never    did  my  right  hand  retam  hooB 

heavy  with  money. 

1  have  wondered  why  sad  then  inToloadik 

the  gods,  Amaryllis, 
And  for  whom  thou  didst  suffer  the  ^iplM 

to  hang  on  the  branches  I 
Tityrus  hence  was  absent  I    Thee,  Titjn^ 

even  the  pine  trees. 
Thee  the  very  fountains,  the  Teiy 

were  calling. 
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TIT  y  BUS. 

What  could  I  do?     No  power  had  I  to 

escape  from  my  bondage, 
Nor  had  I  power  elsewhere  to  recognize 

gods  so  propitious. 
Here  I  beheld  that  youth,  to  whom  each 

year,  Melibceus, 
During  twice  six  days  ascends  the  smoke 

of  our  altars. 
Here  first  g^ve  he  response  to  me  soliciting 

favor  : 
"  Feed  as  before  your  heifers,  ye  boys,  and 

yoke  up  your  bullocks.'' 

MBLIBCEUS. 

Fortunate  old  man  I     So  then  thy  fields 

will  be  left  thee, 
And  large  enough  for  thee,  though  naked 

stoue  and  the  marish 
All  thy  piisture-lands  with  the  dreggy  rush 

may  encompass. 
No  unaccustomed   food   thy  gravid  ewes 

shall  endanger. 
Nor  of  the  neighboring  fiock  the  dire  con- 
tagion infect  them. 
Fortunate  old  man  I     Here  among  familiar 

rivers. 
And  these  sacred  fouuts,   shalt  thou  take 

the  shadowy  coolness. 
On  this  side,  a  hedge  along  the  neighboring 

cross-road, 
Where   Hyblsan   bees  ever  feed    on  the 

flower  of  the  willow. 
Often   with  gentle  susurrus  to  fall  asleep 

shall  persuade  thee. 
Yonder,  beneath  the  high  rock,  the  pruner 

shall  sing  to  the  breezes. 
Nor  meanwhile   shall   thy  heart's  delight, 

the  hoarse  wood-pigeons. 
Nor  the  turtle-dove  cease  to  mourn  from 

aerial  elm  trees. 

TrrvRus. 

Therefore  the  agile  stags  shall  sooner  feed 

in  the  ether, 
And  the  billows  leave  the  fishes  bare  on  the 

sea-shore. 
Sooner,  the  border-lands  of  both  overpassed, 

shall  the  exiled 
Parthian  drink  of  the  Soane,  or  the  German 

drink  of  the  Tigris, 
Than  the  face  of  him  shall  glide  away  from 

my  bosom  I 


MBUBOEUS. 

But  we  hence  shall  go,  a  part  to  the  thirsty 

Africs, 
Part  to  Scythia  come,  and  the  rapid  Cretan 

Oaxes, 
And  to  the  Britons  from  all  the  universe 

utterly  sundered. 
Ah,  shaU  I  ever,  a  long  time  hence,  the 

bounds  of  my  country 
And  the  roof  of  my  lowly  cottage  covered 

with  greensvrard 
Seeing,  with  wonder  behold,  —  my  king- 
doms, a  handful  of  wheat-ears  I 
Shall  an  impious  soldier  possess  these  lands 

newly  cultured. 
And  these  fields  of  corn  a  barbarian  ?    Lo, 

whither  discord 
Ub  wretched  people    hath    brought !    for 

whom  our  fields  we  have  planted  I 
Graft,  Melibceus,  thy  pear  trees  now,  put  in 

order  thy  vineyards. 
Go,  my  ffoats,  go  hence,  my  flocks  so  happy 

aforetime. 
Never  again  henceforth  outstretched  in  my 

verdurous  cavern 
Shall  I  behold  you  afar  from  the  bushy 

precipice  banging. 
Songs  no  more  shall  I  sing ;  not  with  me, 

ye  goats,  as  your  shepherd. 
Shall  ye  browse  on  the  bitter  willow  or 

blooming  laburnum. 

TITTRUS. 

Nevertheless,  this  night  together  with  me 

canst  thou  rest  thee 
Here  on  the  verdant  leaves  ;  for  us  there 

are  mellowing  apples, 
Chestnuts  soft  to  the  touch,  and  clouted 

cream  in  abundance  ; 
And  the  high   roofs  now  of  the  villages 

smoke  in  the  distance, 
And  from  the  lofty  mountains  axe  falling 

larger  the  shadows. 


OVID  IN  EXILE 

AT    TOMIS,    IN     BESSARABIA,    NEAR    THE 
MOUTHS  OF   THE  DANUBE 

Tristia,  Book  III.,  Elbgy  z. 

Should  anv  one  there  in  Rome  remember 
Ovia  the  exile. 
And,  without  me,  my  uune  still  in  the 
city  survive ; 
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Tell  him  that  under  stars  which  never  set 
in  the  ocean 
I  am  existing  still,  here  in  a  harbarous 
land. 

Fierce   Sarmatians  encompass   me  round, 
and  the  Bessi  and  Gets  ; 
Names  how  unworthy  to  be  sung  by  a 
genius  like  mine  I 

Yet  when  the  air  is  warm,  intervening  Ister 
defends  us : 
He,  as  he  flows,  repels  inroads  of  war 
with  his  waves. 

But  when  the  dismal  winter  reveals  its  hid- 
eous aspect, 
When  all  the  earth  becomes  white  with  a 
marble-like  frost ; 

And  when  Boreas  is  loosed,  and  the  snow 
hurled  under  Arcturus, 
Then   these   nations,  in   sooth,    shudder 
and  shiver  with  cold. 

Deep  lies  the  snow,  and  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  rain  can  dissolve  it ; 
Boreas  hardens  it  still,  makes  it  forever 
remain. 

Hence,  ere  the  first  has  melted  away,  an- 
other succeeds  it. 
And  two  years  it  is  wont,  in  many  places, 
to  lie. 

And  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  North- 
wind  awakened,  it  levels 
Lofty  towers  with  the  ground,  roofs  up- 
lifted bears  off. 

Wrapped  in  skins,  and  with  trousers  sewed, 
they  contend  with  the  weather, 
And  their  faces  alone  of  the  whole  body 
are  seen. 

Often  their  tresses,  when  shaken,  with  pen- 
dent icicles  tinkle. 
And  their  whitened   beards  shine   with 
the  gathering  frost. 

Wines   consolidate   stand,   preserving   the 
form  of  the  vessels  ; 
No  more  draughts  of  wine,  —  pieces  pre- 
sented they  drink. 


Why  should  I  tell  joa  how  all  Uw  imn 
are  frozen  and  solid. 
And  from  out  of  the  Imke  frangiUe  witm 
is  dug? 

Ister,  —  no  narrower  stream  than  the  iinr 
that  bears  the  papynu,  — > 
Which  through  its  many  numtliB 
its  waves  with  the  deep  ; 

Ister,  with  hardening  winds,   oongMb  ill 
cerulean  waters. 
Under  a  roof  of  ioe  winding  its  wsj  ti 

the  sea. 

• 

There  where  ships  have  sailed,  man  go  ss 
foot ;  and  the  billows, 
Solid  made  bv  the  frost,  hoof-lMtfts  if 
horses  inaent. 

Over  unwonted  bridges,  with  water  giidbf 
beneath  them. 
The  Sarmatian  steers  dzmg  their  berii^ 

rian  carts. 

Scarcely  shall  I   be    believed ;   jet  a 
naught  is  gained  by  a  fiKlsehood, 
Absolute  credence  then  shoold  to  a 
ness  be  given. 


I  have  beheld  the  vast  Black  Sea  of 
compacted, 
And  a  slippery  erust  pressing  its 
less  tides. 


isssB 


*T  is  not  enough  to  have  seen,  I  have 

den  this  indurate  ocean  ; 

Dry  shod  passed  my  foot  oTer  its 

most  wave. 


If  thou  hadst  had  of  old  such  a  sea  as  flii 
is,  Leander ! 
Then  thy  death  had  not  been  ohuged  si 
a  crime  to  the  Strait. 


Nor  can  the  curved  dolphins  aplift 
selves  from  the  water  ; 
All  their  struggles  to  rise 
ter  prevents  ; 


And  though  Boreas  sound    with 
wings  in  commotion. 
In  the  blockaded  gulf  nerer  s 
there  be  ; 
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And  the  ships  will  stand  hemmed  in  by  the 
frost,  as  in  marble, 
Nor  will  the  oar  have  power  through  the 
stiff  waters  to  cleave. 

Fast-boand  in  the  ice  have  I  seen  the  fishes 
adhering, 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  some  of  them 
still  were  alive. 

Hence,  if  the  savage  strength  of  omnipo- 
tent Boreas  freezes 
Whether  the  salt-sea  wave,  whether  the 
refluent  stream,  — 

Straightway,  —  the  Ister  made  level  by  arid 
blasts  of  the  North-wind,  — 
Comes  the  barbaric    foe  borne  on  his 
swift-footed  steed  ; 

Foe,  that  powerful  made  by  his  steed  and 
his  far-flving  arrows. 
All  the  neighboring  land  void  of  inhabit- 
ants makes. 

Some  take  flight,  and  none  being  left  to  de- 
fend their  possessions. 
Unprotected,  tneir    goods  pillage    and 
plunder  become ; 

Cattle  and  creaking  carts,  the  little  wealth 
of  the  country. 
And  what  riches  beside  indigent  peasants 
possess. 

Some  as  captives  are  driven  along,  their 
hands  bound  behind  them. 
Looking  backward  in  vain  toward  their 
Lares  and  lands. 

Others,  transfixed  with   barbed  arrows,  in 
agony  perish. 
For  the   swift  arrow-heads  all  have  in 
poison  been  dipped. 

What  they  cannot  carry  or  lead  away  they 
demolish, 
And  the  hostile  flames  burn  up  the  inno- 
cent cots. 

Even  when  there  is  peace,  the  fear  of  war 
is  impending  ; 
None,  with  the  ploughshare  pressed,  fur- 
rows the  soil  any  more. 


Either  this  region  sees,  or  fears  a  foe  that 
it  sees  not. 
And  the  sluggish  land  slumbers  in  utter 
neglect. 

No  sweet  grape  lies  hidden  here  in  the 
shade  of  its  vine-leaves. 
No  fermenting  must  fills  and  overflows 
the  deep  vats. 

Apples    the    reeion    denies  ;    nor    would 
Acontius  have  found  here 
Aught  upon  which  to  write  words  for  his 
mistress  to  read. 

Naked  and  barren  plains  without  leaves  or 
trees  we  behold  here,  — 
Places,  alas  1  unto  which  no  happy  man 
would  repair. 

Since  then  this  mighty  orb  lies  open  so 
wide  upon  all  sides, 
Has  this  region  been    found  only  my 
prison  to  be  ? 


Tristia,  Book  III.,  Elbgy  XIL 

Now  the  zephyrs  diminish  the  cold,  and  the 
year  being  ended, 
Winter  M»otian  seems  longer  than  ever 
before ; 

And  the  Ram  that  bore  unsafely  the  bur- 
den of  Helle, 
Now  makes  the  hours  of  the  day  equal 
with  those  of  the  night. 

Now  the  boys  and  the  laogfaing  girls  the 
violet  gather. 
Which  the  fields  bring   forth,   nobody 
sowing  the  seed. 

Now  the  meadows  are  blooming  with  flow- 
ers of  various  colors. 
And  with   untauflrht  throats  oarol   the 


vagm 
ixds. 


garrulous  hi 


Now  the  swallow,  to  shun  the  crime  of  her 
mereiless  mother. 
Under  the   rafters  builds  emdlea   and 
dear  little  homes ; 
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Ami  the  liluili*  that  lay  hiil,  covered  up  in  Kagerlj  nkidl  I  nintoilM 

th<*  fiirniWH  of  (Vn-rt.                             •  saluUnl, 

Now   fn>iii    the   ti'piil  fi^ruuiicl  ruisifs  iU  |  Who  br  iimjr  be,  I  fthall 

clt'Iicati*  IwiaA.  and  whrnre  he  kalli 

When*  thore  is  evrr  a  \'\iw,  the  bud  iiho«»tA  Strange  indeed  will  it  be,  if 

forth  fnuii  the  teudriU,                         {  fnmi   rrjponii  adjaeeal, 

Kut  f mm  tho  ( ii*tic  »bort*  distant  afar  in  And    iiH*auti(MU    uni 

till*  %-iiir  !                                                  I  neighboring  aea. 

Whrrt*  thrn*  i<«  fvcr  a  tror,  on  the  tree  the  I  Karely  a  mariner  over  the  deep  in^  It 

branchi'M  art*  Rwelling,  uuum-s 

Hut  from  the  (fetie  land  distant  afar  in  Uarelv  be  eome*  to  tbeee 

the  tree  I  of  barbon  devoid. 

Now  it  is  holiday  there  in  Kome,  and  to  Whether  he  knowetb  (irerk«  or 

pinifA  in  due  order                                 I  I«atin  be  «peakelh« 

(five  pluiv  the  windy  wars  of  the  vocifer-  Surt*lv  tm  thii  accoual  I 

oils  bar.  I'ome  will  be. 


Now  they  an*  riiling  thi*  btir^tex  ;  with  light  AliM>   perrbanre    from   the    moslk  eff  I 

arniH  now  thry  un*  playing.  Strait  and  the  wmtera 

Now  with  the  hall,  and  now  round  rulU  Unto  the  uteady  Soatb-wia 

the  >wift-ilying  hoop  :  »prrading  bis  laiU. 

Now,  when  the  y«iung  athlete  with  iiowing  Whoxoever  he  is,  tbe  oewik* 

oil  IH  unoiiited.  tell  uie, 

lie  in  the  Virgin*^  Fount  bather,  over-  Which  may   become  a 

i%earieti,  his  limht.                                  ,  proai'b  to  tbe  tmth. 

Thrives   the     Htage  ;    and    applauM*,    with  lie,   I    pray,   may  be  able  to  taU  at  i 

voiren  at  vurianee,  tlninilers.  triumph*  of  C»tar» 

And  tlie    'Dieatres   three    ft»r    the  thri*e  Whieb  lie  bai  beard  off, 

K«>riiiii!«  n-ntiiiiul.  t«i  tlie  Latiaa  Jove  ; 


Kour  tiniei  happ%  i^  he,  and  times  without  And    that   thy  sorrowful 

ihimiImt  i.H  h.i|ip\.  thou,  tbe  rrbelliooa^ 

Who  the  lity  of  Kome,  uninterdicted,  en-  Under   the    feet,   at   laet,  of  tka  Gh 

jo}H.                                                         I  (*aptain  bast  laid. 


Hut  all  I  M'p  i«i  the  ^iiow  in  the  vernal  nun-  WhiMo  shall  tell  me 

ohiiii-  (litMitving,  ti»  have  seen  will 

Ami  thr  waters  no  more  delved  fmm  tbt*  Korthwith    onto  mv 

iiiiliinite  hike.  guest  shall  he  be. 


Nor  iH  ih<>  M*:i  now   fn»/en,  nor  an  befon*      Woe  in  nie  !     N  the  hoaae  ef  Orii  iaSi 
•  •'it  tilt*  l-tcr  thian  lands  now? 


ruiiii*-*   till*  >:irni.-tti.in  UNir   driving    hi«  Ami   <|otb    puniahmeat 

otrMluKiii^  r.irt.  plaice  for  a  booie  ? 

iltilnrMaril,    hi*\frthi-leH^.    mmie   kerls  al-  (irant,  ve  g«ids.  that  Ci 
ri:i>ly  :iri>  -tft-rint;.  my  bouse  and  my 

Ami  oil    (iitn    {'•iMtic  bhure  alien  ve%JH*l«  Hut  decree  it  to  be  oalj  the  iBBif  I 

M  .il  In-  pain. 
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I.    JUVENILE  POEMS 

Mr.  Lon^ellow  made  his  first  colleo- 
361118  in  1  oicesofthe  Nighty  he  included 
f  Earlier  Poems^  but  printed  only  seren 
number  which  bore  nis  initials  or  are 
traceable  to  him.  He  chose  these. 
I,  not  as  specimens  of  his  youthful 
It  because,  of  all  that  he  had  written 
s  or  more  before,  they  onlv  appeared 
>  have  poetic  qualities  whicn  he  could 
ith  any  complacency.  It  is  not  likely 
readers  will  be  found  to  contrarene  his 
t  in  the  omission  of  the  other  verses, 
)  this  edition  is  intended  for  the  stu- 
well  as  for  the  fpeneral  reader,  it  has 
•ught  best  to  print  here  those  poetical 
.  which  curious  in vestifi:ator8  have  re- 
from  the  obscurity  in  wnich  Mr.  Lonfc- 
is  entirely  willing  to  leave  them.  They 
umI  in  as  nearly  chronological  order  as 


HE  BATTLE  OF  LOVELL'S  POND 

ffellow'i  flrat  rerset,  m>  far  m  known,  printed  in 
A  (i€U€ttf,  November  17,  1<W. 

1  U  the  north  wind  and  rude  U  the  bU«t 

•p«  like  a  hurricane  loudly  and  fast, 

ins  through  the  tall  waving  pinea  lone  and 

quiem  sad  o'er  the  warrior's  bier. 

rhoop  is  still,  and  the  aarage's  yell 
into  silence  sJong  the  wild  dell ; 
f  the  battle,  the  tumult,  is  o'er, 
mr-clarion's  roice  is  now  heard  no  more. 

ors  that  fought  for  their  country,  and  bled, 
ik  to  their  rest;    the  damp  earth    is    their 

« 

tells  the  place  where  their  ashes  repoae, 
8  out  the  spot  from  the  graves  of  their  foea. 

in  their  glory,  surrounded  by  fame, 
)ry'n  loud  trump  their  death  did  proclaim  ; 
dead  ;  but  they  Ii%-e  in  each  Patriot's  breast, 

names  are  engraven  on  honor's  bright  crest. 

HXXIY. 

TO    I A NT HE 

Whe.n  upon  the  western  cloud 

Hang  dav's  fading  roses. 
When  the  linnet  singH  aloud 

And  the  twilight  closes,  — 
Ah  I  mark  the  moM-grown  spring 

By  the  twisted  holly, 
Pensive  thoughts  of  thee  shall  bring 

Love's  own  melancholy. 


Lo.  Um  oreaoent  moon  on  high 

Lighta  tlie  half -ohoked  fountain ; 
Wairaerinf  winda  iteal  Mdly  by 

From  tlM  hasv  monntain. 
Tet  that  moon  uall  wax  and  wans, 

Summer  winda  paaa  over, — 
Ne*er  the  heart  ahiall  tore  again 

Of  the  alighted  lover  I 

When  the  niaaet  antamn  brings 

Blighting  to  the  forest, 
Twisted  cloae  the  ivy  oUngs 

To  the  oak  that  *a  hoareat; 
Bo  the  love  of  other  daya 

Gheera  the  broken-hearted ; 
But  if  onoe  our  love  deoaya 

*T  Is  f or  aye  departed. 

When  the  hoar-f roat  nipa  the  leaf, 

Pale  and  aear  it  lingera, 
Waated  fai  lU  beauty  brief 

By  deosy*s  cold  iuigera ; 
Tet  unolumged  it  ne'er  again 

Shall  ita  Uoom  recover ;  — 
Thua  the  heart  ahall  aye  remain 

Of  the  aUghted  lover. 

Love  ia  like  the  aoogs  we  bear 

0*er  the  moonlit  ocean ; 
Tooth,  the  ipring-time  of  a  year 

Paaaed  in  Lovers  devotion  I 
Roaea  of  their  bloom  bereft 

Breathe  a  fragraaoe  aweeter ; 
Beauty  haa  no  mgranoe  left 

Though  ita  Moom  is  fleeter. 

Then  when  tranquil  evening  throws 

Twilight  ahadea  above  thee. 
And  when  early  morning  glows,— 

Think  on  those  that  love  thee  I 
For  an  interval  of  years 

We  ere  kmg  must  sever. 
But  the  hearU  that  love 

Shall  be  parted  never. 


THANKSGIVING 

Whbi  flnt  in  snoieDt  time,  from  Jabsl*s  toagns 
The  tuneful  anthem  filled  the  morniog  sir, 
To  aacred  hymnings  and  elyaiaa  aoog 
Hia  mnaie-breathing  ahell  the  minetral  woke. 
Devotion  breathed  aloud  from  every  ebocd : 
The  voice  of  pralae  waa  heard  in  every  tone, 
Andprayer  and  thaaka  to  Him,  the  Blemal  One, 
To  Him,  that  with  bright  inspiration  touched 
The  high  and  gifted  1  vre  of  heavenly  aong, 
And  warmed  Uie  aouf  with  new  vitality. 
A  stirring  energy  through  Nature  breathed : 
The  voice  of  adoration  m>m  her  broke. 
Swelling  aloud  in  every  Iweeae,  and  heard 
Long  In  the  anlkB  waterfall,  what  time 
Soft  Spring  or  hoary  Autumn  threw  on  esHh 
lu  bloom  or  bUghtta^ ;  when  the 
Or  Whiter  o*er  the  year's  sepulchre 
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The  Deity  was  there ;  a  nameleaa  spirit 

Moved  in  the  breasts  of  men  to  do  him  homase ; 

And  when  the  morning  smiled,  or  evening  pale 

Hung  weeping  o*er  the  melancholy  urn. 

They  came  beneath  the  broad,  overarching  trees. 

And  in  their  tremulous  shadow  worshipped  oft. 

Where  pale  the  vine  clung  round  their   simple   al- 

tan. 
And  gray  moss  msntling  hung.    Above  was  beard 
The  melody  of  winds,  breathra  out  as  the  green  trees 
Bowed  to  their  quivering  touch  in  living  beauty ; 
And  birds  aaug  forth  their  cheerful  hymns.    Below, 
Tlie  bright  and  widdy  wandering  rivulet 
Struggled  and  gushed  amongst  the  tangled  roots 
That  choked  its  reedy  fountain,  and  dark  rocks 
Worn  smooth  by  the  constant  current.    Even  there 
The  listless  wave,  that  stole  with  mellow  voice 
Where  reeds  grew  rank  on  the  rushy-fringed  brink. 
And  the  green  sedge  bent  to  the  wandering  wind, 
Sang  with  a  cheerful  scmg  of  sweet  tranquillity. 
Men  felt  the  heavenly  influence ;  and  it  stole 
Like  balm  into  their  hearts,  till  all  was  peace : 
And  even  the  air  they  breathed,  the  li^ht  they  saw. 
Became  religion ;  for  the  ethereal  spirit 
That  to  soft  music  wakes  the  chords  of  feeling, 
And  mellows  everything  to  beauty,  moved 
With  cheering  energy  within  their  breasts 
And  made  all  holy  there,  for  all  was  love. 
The  morning  stars,  that  sweetly  sang  together ; 
The  moon,  that  hung  at  night  in  the  mid-sky ; 
Dayspring  snd  eventide ;  and  all  the  fair 
And  beautiful  forms  of  nature,  had  a  voice 
Of  eloquent  worship.    Ocean,  with  its  tides 
Swelling  and  deep,  wliere  low  the  infant  storm 
Hung  on  his  dun,  dark  cloud,  and  heavily  beat 
The  pulses  of  the  sea,  sent  forth  a  voice 
Of  awful  adoration  to  the  spirit 
That,  wrapt  in  darkness,  moved  upon  its  face. 
And  when  the  bow  of  evening  arched  the  east. 
Or,  in  the  moonlight  pole,  the  curling  wave 
Kissed  with  a  sweet  embrace  the  sea-worn  beach, 
And  soft  the  song  of  winds  came  o*er  the  waters, 
The  mingled  melody  of  wind  and  wave 
Touched  like  a  heavenly  anthem  on  the  ear ; 
For  it  arose  a  tuneful  hymn  of  worship. 
And  have  onr  hearts  grown  cold  ?    Are  there  on  earth 
No  pure  reflections  caught  from  heavenly  light  ? 
Have  our  mute  lips  no  hymn,  our  souls  no  song  ? 
Let  him  that  in  the  summer-day  of  youth 
Keeps  pure  the  holy  fount  of  youthful  feeling. 
And  him  that  in  the  nightfall  of  his  years 
Lies  down  in  his  last  sleep,  and  shuts  in  peace 
His  dim,  palo  eyes  on  lifers  short  wayfanng, 
Praise  Him  tliat  rules  tlie  destiny  of  man. 


AUTUMNAL  NIGHTFALL 

RoiTMD  Autumn's  mouldering  um 
Loud  mourns  the  cliill  and  cheerless  gale, 
When  nightfall  shades  the  quiet  vale 

And  stars  in  beauty  bum. 

'T  is  the  year's  eventide. 
The  wind,  like  one  tliat  sighs  in  pain 
O'er  joys  that  ne>r  will  bloom  again 

Mourns  on  the  far  hilluide. 

And  yet  my  pensive  eye 
Restq  on  the  faint  blue  mountain  long ; 
And  for  the  fairy-land  of  song, 

Tliat  lies  beyond,  I  sigh. 

The  moon  unveils  her  brow  ; 
In  the  raid-sky  her  um  glows  bright. 
And  in  her  sad  and  mellowing  light 

The  vaUey  sleeps  below. 


UpootlMliMal 
Um  lyre  of  Autanm 
And  o*er  ita  txrauiloiia 

The  fringes  of  dtcaj. 

I  aUiid  deep  mnsiiig 
Beneath  the  dark  and 
'V^Jlst  wandering  wiada  of 

My  melaneboJtyaar. 


The  air  breatbea  okai  and 
A  spirit  in  soft  mnaie  oalla 
From  Autumn's  giaj  and 

And  round  her  witbsnd 


The  hoar  and  mantled  oak, 
With  moss  and  twisted  Irj  bgrmm. 
Bends  in  iU  lifelesB  beuily  down 

Where  weeds  tbe  toaatain 


That  fountain's  hoUov 
Ecboes  the  sound  of  predoaa  tU^s; 
Of  early  feeling's  tvntf nl  iwIum 

Chokedwfth  our  ld%MedJ^iu 

Leaves,  that  the  nii(U^wtaia 
To  earth*a  cold  bosom  with  a  i^^ 
Are  types  of  our  nMrtalltj, 

And  of  our  fadiag 


The  tree  that  shades  the  fiafa. 
Wasting  and  hoar  as  thna  detMa* 
Spring  shall  renew  with  chasnal  di^ai' 

But  not  my  joys  sgafai. . 


ITALIAN  8CBNBBY 

NioKT  rests  in  beanty  on  Mont  Altck 
Beneath  its  shade  the  beanteoos  Amo 
In  Vallombroea's  bosom,  and  dark 
Bend  with  a  calm  and  quiet  shadoir 
Upon  the  bean^  of  that  silent  rivar. 

Still  in  the  west  a  melaneholy  smlla 
Mantles  the  lips  of  day,  and  twIUi^  _ 
Movea  like  a  apectre  in  the  daakj  tkjm 
While  eve's  sweet  star  on  the  fnit-fadh^ 
Smiles  calmly.    Music  steels  at  liif  ei  lala 
Acroas  the  water,  with  a  tremnkms  awell. 
From  out  the  upland  dinole  of  taUflia; 
And  a  faint  footfall  sounds,  whviL  dtaa  and 
Hangs  the  gray  willow  from  the  mer^  fariak. 
Overshadowing  ita  current.    81oir|y  fhei« 
The  lover's  gondtda  drops  down  the  stiaaa 
Silent,  save  when  its  dipping  oar  la  heard. 
Or  in  its  eddy  sighs  the  nppunff  wav^ 
Mouldering  and  moss-grown  throogfa  tha 
In  motionless  beauty  stands  thegtaal  oak 
Whilst  those  that  saw  its  green  uid  flouli 
Are  gone  and  are  forgotten.    Soft  the  foaat. 
Whose  secret  springs  the  star>Iight  pale 
Gushes  in  hollow  music ;  and  beyond 
The  broader  river  sweeps  ItsaOeat  waj. 
Mingling  a  silver  current  with  that  seai 
Whose  waters  have  no  tides,  oointng  nor 
On  noiseless  wing  along  that  teir  hlne 
Tlie  halcyon  flits ;  and,  where  the 
Left  a  loud  moaning,  all  Is  peace 


•«r 


A  calm  is  on  the  deep.  The  wtnda  thafe 
0*er  the  dark  sea-surge  with  a  tremn] 
And  mourned  on  the  dark  cliff  where 
And  to  the  autumnal  death-dirge  tiie 
Heaved  its  long  billows,  with  a  <Aac  ' 
Have  passed  away  to  the  cold  earth  . 
like  a  wayfaring  mourner.    SUontty 
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i«  calm  sea'i  dim  and  distant  verge, 
iiveiled,  tlie  rooon*B  broad  diak  emergea. 
and  where  the  fairy  hues 
glow  upon  Abruzai's  woods, 
tight  in  8preading.     Far  abore, 
led  with  their  thin,  cold  atmosphere, 
ines  uplift  their  suowy  brows, 
ith  colder  beauty,  where  unheard 
ic  reams  in  the  fathomless  ether, 
tiis  wearied  wing.     Here  let  us  pause. 
>f  these  solitudes  —  the  soul 
B  within  these  steep  and  difficult  places  — 
lysterious  language  to  mine  own, 
.  unutterable  muAings.    Earth 
le  shades  of  nightfall,  and  the  sea 
e  a  thin  blue  base  beneath  my  feet  ; 
gray  columns  and  the  mouldering  tomba 
lerial  City,  hidden  deep 
e  mantle  of  their  shadows,  rest. 

x)k«  on  earth.     A  heavenly  voice 

ntly  :   *'  Dreamer,  is  earth  thy  dwelling  ? 

1  witliin  that  fair  and  fruitful  bosom, 

sustained  thy  being,  and  within 

breast  of  Ocean,  lie  the  germs 

rn  dissolution  !     E'en  the  air, 

he  clear  blue  sky,  and  givea  thee  strength, 

le  sullen  lake  of  mouldering  reeda, 

de  waste  of  forest,  where  the  osier 

the  damp  and  motionless  atmosphere, 

the  dire  and  wasting  pestilence, 

thy  cheek.     Dream  thou  of  higher  things  : 
is  not  thy  home  !  '*    And  yet  my  eye 

earth  again.     How  beautiful, 
I  Velino  heaves  its  sullen  wavea 
ligh  cliff  of  gray  and  shapeleas  granite, 
le  curling  mist,  the  moonlight  bow 

perilous  river  I     A  soft  light 
Albanian  mountains,  and  the  base 
upon  their  summits  mellows  down 
?T  features  of  their  beauty.     Faint 
ificovered  glow  the  Sabine  hills  ; 
ing  to  the  sea^s  monotonous  shell, 
e  cliffs  of  Terracina  stands 
of  the  royal  Ooth  in  ruins. 

t  is  in  her  wane :  day's  early  flush 
a  hectic  on  her  fading  cheek, 
I  beauty.     And  the  opening  dawn 
ful  lustre  lights  the  royal  city, 
h  its  proud  tiara  of  dark  towers. 
Km  its  own  romantic  bay. 


THE    LUNATIC    GIRL 

iful,  most  gentle  !     Yet  how  lost 
gladdens  the  fair  earth  ;  the  eye 
led  her  l>eing ;  the  maternal  care 
md  nouriHlied  her ;  and  the  calm  light 
from  our  own  thmi(;htH,  and  softly  rests 
green  valleys  and  sui<M)th-sUding  waters, 
urns  of  life,  and  fewer  winds, 
ed  or  had  wasted  the  fresh  rose 
ie<I  upon  her  cheek  :  but  one  chill  frost 
at  early  autumn,  when  ripe  thought 
beautiful,  and  blighted  it ; 
ir  Atalk  Krew  languid  day  by  day, 
?d  —  and  drooped,  and  shed  its  many  leavea. 
lat  some  have  died  of  love  ;  and  some, 
roin  l)eauty*s  hi^h  romance  had  caught 
•ionate  feelings  and  heart-wasting  cares, 
leil  life's  threshntd  with  a  desperate  foot ; 
have  gone  mail,  —  and  she  was  one ! 
lie<l  at  sea ;  and  they  had  felt 
for  each  other  when  they  parted, 
'turned  again  :  and  to  her  ear 


Came  tidings  that  the  ahip  which  bora  har  lorer 

Had  sullenly  gone  down  at  aea,  and  all  ware  lost. 

I  aaw  her  in  her  natiye  vale,  when  high 

The  aspiring  lark  up  from  the  reedy  nvw 

Mounted  on  cheerful  pinion  ;  and  she  sat 

Casting  smooth  pebbles  into  a  clear  fountain. 

And  marking  how  they  sunk ;  and  oft  ahe  aighed 

For  him  that  periahed  thus  in  the  vast  deep. 

She  had  a  sea  shell,  that  her  lorer  brought 

From  the  far-distant  ocean  -,  and  ahe  preaaed 

Its  smooth,  cold  Upa  unto  her  ear,  and  thought 

It  whispered  tidings  of  the  dark  blue  aea ; 

And  aad,  ahe  cried,  "  The  tidea  are  out  I  ~  and  now 

I  see  his  corse  upon  the  stormy  beach  t  ** 

Around  her  neck  a  string  of  roae-Upped  abella, 

And  coral,  and  white  pearl,  was  looMly  hung ; 

And  cloee  bedde  her  lay  a  delicate  fan, 

Made  of  the  halcyon*s  blue  wing ;  and  when 

She  looked  upon  it,  it  would  calm  her  ihoughta 

As  that  bird  calms  the  ocean,  —  for  It  gave 

Mournful,  yet  pleasant*  memory.    Once  I  marked, 

When  through  the  mountain  hollowa  and  green  wooda, 

That  bent  beneath  ita  footatepa,  the  loud  wind 

Came  with  a  voice  as  of  the  restleaa  deep. 

She  raised  her  head,  umI  on  her  pale,  cold  cheek 

A  beauty  of  diviner  seeming  came; 

And  then  ahe  spread  her  hiwda,  and  oniled,  as  if 

She  welcomed  a  long-abeent  friend,  —  and  then 

Shrunk  timorously  back  ac>ln.  and  wept. 

I  turned  awav  :  a  multitude  of  thoofhta. 

Mournful  and  dark,  were  crowding  on  my  mind  ; 

And  as  I  left  that  loat  and  ruined  one,  — 

A  living  monument  that  atill  on  earth 

There  u  warm  love  and  deep  aincerity,  — 

She  cased  upon  the  west,  where  the  bhio  sky 

Held,  like  an  ocean,  in  ita  wide  embrace 

Thoee  fairy  islands  of  bright  cloud,  that  lay 

So  calm  and  quietly  in  the  thin  ether. 

And  then  ahe  pointed  where,  alone  and  high, 

One  little  cloud  sailed  onward,  like  a  loet 

And  wandering  bark,  and  fainter  grew,  and  falntor, 

And  soon  was  swallowed  up  In  the  blue  depths  ; 

And,  when  it  aunk  away,  she  turned  again 

With  aad  despondency  and  tears  to  earth. 

Three  loog  and  weanr  months  —  vet  not  a  whlqpar 
Of  atem  reproach  for  that  cold  parttng  I    T 
She  aat  no  longer  by  her  favorite  fountain : 
Siie  was  at  reat  forever. 


THB  VENETIAN   GONDOLIBR 

Hbu  reet  the  weary  oar  !  —  soft  aim 
Breathe  oat  in  the  o'erarching  akv ; 

And  Night—  sweet  Night  —  serenely 
A  smUe  of  peace  :  her  noon  la  nigh. 

Where  the  tall  flr  in  quiet  atanda. 
And  wavea,  embracing  the  cluufto  ahorea, 

Move  over  aea-aliella  and  bright  aanda, 
Is  heard  the  sound  of  dipping  oara. 

Swift  oVr  the  wave  the  light  bark  apringa. 
Lovers  midnight  hour  draws  lingcoing  near ; 

And  list !  —  his  tuneful  viol  stringa 
The  young  Venetian  Gondolier. 

Lo  !  on  the  sOver-mirrored  deep. 
On  earth,  and  her  embosomed  lakaa. 

And  where  the  ailent  rivera  e^reep. 
From  the  thin  cloud  fair  moonlight 

Soft  mnaio  breathea  aroand,  and  diaa 

On  the  calm  boaom  of  the  aea; 
Whilst  fai  har  eeU  tha  noviea  aiffbe 

Har  vaapan  to  bar  nwy. 
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At  their  dim  altan  bow  fair  fomu. 

In  tender  charity  for  those, 
That,  helpless  left  to  lifers  rude  storms. 

Have  neyer  found  this  calm  repose. 

The  beU  swings  to  its  midnight  chime. 
Relieved  ag^iinst  the  deep  olue  slnr. 

Haste  I  —  dip  the  oar  again  —  *t  is  tune 
To  seek  G«nevra*s  biucony. 


THE  ANGLER'S  SONG 

Fbom  the  riTer*s  plashy  bank, 

Where  the  sedge  ffrows  green  and  rank. 

And  the  twisted  woodbine  springs, 
Upward  speeds  the  morning  lark 
To  its  silver  cloud  —  and  hark  ! 

On  his  way  the  woodman  sings. 

On  the  dim  and  misty  lakes 
Gloriously  the  morning  breaks, 

And  the  eagle  *s  on  ms  cloud :  — 
Whilst  the  wind,  with  sighing,  wooes 
To  its  arms  the  chaste  cold  oose, 

And  the  rustling  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Where  the  embracing  ivy  holds 
Close  the  hoar  elm  in  its  folds. 

In  the  meadow*s  fenny  land. 
And  the  winding  river  sweeps 
Through  its  shaUows  and  stul  deeps,  — 

Silent  with  my  rod  I  stand. 

But  when  sultry  suns  are  high 
Underneath  the  oak  1  lie 

As  it  shades  the  water's  edge. 
And  I  mark  my  line,  away 
In  the  wheeling  eddy,  play. 

Tangling  with  the  river  sedge. 

When  the  eye  of  evening  looks 

On  green  woods  and  winding  brooks, 

And  the  wind  sighs  o*er  the  lea,  — 
Woods  and  streams,  —  I  leave  you  then. 
While  the  shadow  in  the  glen 

Lengthens  by  the  greenwood  tree. 


lover's  rock 

They  iihowed  us,  ne«r  the  outlet  of  Scbofo.  the  Lover's 
Rock,  from  which  an  Indian  maid  threw  herself  down  into 
the  laJco,  when  the  Ruentiii  were  cnminfc  together  to  the  mar- 
riage festival  of  her  false-hearted  lover."  —  Letv'/rom  a  Trar- 
tUtr't  Journal. 

Trers  is  a  love  that  cannot  die !  — 

And  some  their  doom  have  met 
Hpart-broken  —  and  gone  as  stars  go  by. 

That  rise,  and  bum,  and  set. 
Their  days  were  in  Spring's  fallen  leaf  — 
Tender  —  and  young  —  and  bright  — and  brief. 

There  ia  a  love  that  cannot  die  !  — 

Aye  —  it  survives  the  grave  ; 
When  life  f?oes  out  with  many  a  sigh, 

And  earth  taken  what  it  gave, 
It.t  light  ia  on  the  home  of  those 
That  heed  not  when  tlie  cold  wind  blows. 

With  us  there  are  sad  records  left 

Of  life'H  declining  day  : 
How  true  hearts  here  were  broken  and  cleft, 

And  how  they  passed  away. 
And  yon  dark  rook  that  swells  above 
Its  blue  lake  —  has  a  tale  of  love. 


*T  is  of  ao  Indian  Budd, 
Was  saddened  taj  tlw  bomt 

Of  Dassioo,  that  lUMi  dBMtefei 
nie  heart  it  flltod  ttk  flnt. 

Her  lover  was  filse  IWTttd,  —  yrt 

Her  love  aha  never  eould  f 


It  was  a  snmrnwHlay,  and  br|i^ 
The  snn  wM  fofaif  down : 

The  wave  la/  b&u^t  <>  itab  lUhl 
Baneaththadttkroek^r     ^^ 

And  under  the  gri 

Her  lover's  brkul  f< 


She  stood  upon  tht  rooky 
Orifif  bad  her  heart  nm 

And  far  across  the  laka*a  biaa' 
Was  beard  the  dlrga  she  maaam. 

It  oeased  ^  and  in  the  deep  eoU 

The  Indian  Oirl  has  made  tor  on 


dirge  over  a  NAMBLBU  OIIATB 


Bt  yon  still  river,  wheva  the 

Is  winding  slow  at 
The  beech,  upon  a 

Its  sadly-moving  shadow 


O'er  the  fair  woods  the 

Upon  the  many-twinkllng  law 
And  twiUffht's  mellow  aha&a  i 

Where  darkly  the  green  tof 


The  river  glides  in , 

And  haraly  waves  the  sajillm  I 

Sweet  flowers  are  sprlnginf  •  aad 
Is  foU  of  balm  —  tat  whica  la 


They  bade  her  wed  a  bob  «I  pvMa, 
And  leave  the  hope  abm  nhiflifcad 

She  loved  but  one  — and  woadd 
A  love  which  knew  a 


il 


And  months  went  lad^  ca  -~  aad  , 
And  she  was  wasting  day  by  diqr^: 

At  length  aha  died  —  and  nai 
Were  shed,  that  ahe  shoold 


Then  came  a  gray  old  nan,  ai 
With  bitter  weeping  by  har 

And  others  mourned  for  him. 
That  he  had  sealed  a  dangbtaaV 

The  funeral  train  has  long  peat  cb. 
And  time  wiped  dnr  the  fatlMr*a  t 


Farewell  —  lost  maiden  I '^  thara  ia  OM 
That  mourns  thee  yet — aad  ha  la 


A  song  of  SAVOY 

As  the  dim  twilight  shrooda 
The  mountain's  purple  en    , 

And  Summer'a  white  and  folded 
Are  glowing  in  the  west. 

Loud  shouts  oome  np  the  rodnr  dan. 

And  voices  haQ  the  evesdng-helL 


I 


Faint  is  the  goatherd*B  i 

And  sighing  comes  the 
The  silent  river  sweepealoaf 

Amid  its  bending  trees — 
And  the  full  moon  shines  faintly  time, 
And  music  fills  the  eveninf  air. 
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B«ueath  the  warinff  fin 
The  tinkling  cymudB  toimd  ; 

And  M  the  whid  the  foliage  etira, 
I  Me  the  dancen  bound 

Where  the  green  bruicbe«f  arched  tboWf 

B«od  over  thia  fair  aoena  of  lore. 

And  he  ia  there,  that  eought 

My  young  heart  long  ago  I 
But  he  haa  left  me  —  though  I  thouf ht 

He  ne'er  could  leave  me  ao. 
Ah  I  lorer's  vows  —  how  frail  are  they  i 
And  hia  —  were  made  but  yetterday. 

Why  comei  he  not  ?    I  call 

In  tears  upon  him  yet ; 
*T  were  better  ne*er  to  lore  at  all. 

Than  love,  and  then  forget  I 
Why  comet  he  not  ?    Alas  !    I  ahould 
Reclaim  him  still,  if  weeping  could. 

But  see  —  he  leaves  the  glade, 

And  beckons  me  away : 
He  comes  to  seek  his  mountain  maid  I 

I  cannot  chide  his  stay. 
Glad  sounds  along  the  valley  swell. 
And  voices  hail  the  evening-beU. 


THE   INDIAN    HUNTBR 

Whei  the  summer  harvest  was  gathered  in. 
And  the  sheaf  of  the  gleaner  grew  white  and  thin. 
And  the  ploughshare  was  in  its  furrow  left. 
Where  the  stubble  land  had  been  lately  deft. 
An  Indian  hunter,  with  unstrung  bow, 
Looked  down  where  the  valley  lay  stretcbad  below. 

He  was  a  stranger  there,  and  all  that  day 
Had  been  out  on  the  hills,  a  perilous  way. 
But  the  foot  of  the  deer  was  far  and  fleet, 
Aud  the  wolf  kept  aloof  from  the  hunter's  feet 
And  bitter  feelings  passed  o'er  him  then. 
As  he  stood  by  the  populous  haunta  of  men. 

The  winds  of  autumn  came  over  the  woods 
As  the  sun  stole  out  from  their  solitudes ; 
The  moss  was  white  on  the  maple's  tnmk. 
And  dead  from  its  arms  the  pale  vine  shrunk. 
And  ripened  the  mellow  fruit  hung,  and  red 
Were  the  tree's  withered  leaves  round  it  shad. 

The  foot  of  the  reaper  moved  slow  on  the  lawn 
And  the  sickle  cut  down  the  yellow  com  — 
The  mower  sung  loud  by  the  meadow-«ide. 
Where  the  mists  of  evening  were  spreading  wide, 
And  the  voice  of  the  herdsmen  came  up  the  lea. 
And  the  dance  went  round  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then  the  hunter  turned  away  from  that  acene, 
Where  the  home  of  his  fathers  once  had  bemo. 
And  heard  by  the  distant  and  measured  stroke, 
Tivit  the  woiHlman  lie  wed  down  the  giant  oak. 
And  bumini;  thouKbts  flashed  over  his  mind 
Of  the  white  man's  faith,  and  love  unkind. 

Tlie  moon  of  the  harvest  grew  high  and  bright. 
As  iter  golden  horn  pierced  the  cloud  of  white  — 
A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  rustling  brake. 
Where  the  beech  overshadowed  the  misty  lake. 
And  a  mourning  voice,  ami  a  plunge  from  shore,  — 
And  the  hunter  was  seen  on  the  hlUs  no  more. 

When  years  had  passed  on,  by  that  still  lakeside 
The  ftsher  looked  down  throiwh  the  sflver  tide. 
And  there,  on  the  smooth  yelk>w  sand  displayed. 


A  skeleton  wasted  and  white  was  kOd, 

And  *t  was  seen,  as  the  waters  moved  deep  and 

That  the  hand  was  atiU  grasping  a  huntara  Ur 
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Mavt  a  day  and  wasted  year 
Bright  haa  left  iU  f ootatepa  hart^ 
Since  was  broke  the  warrior's 

And  oar  fathers  bled. 
BtUl  the  tall  tres^  aroUiw,  shake 
Where  the  fleet  deer  by  the 
Am  he  dash'd  throng^  birch  and 

From  the  hunter  flad. 


In  theae  ancient  wooda  ao  bright, 
That  are  fnU  of  life  and  light, 
ICany  a  dark,  mysteriona  nte 

The  stem  warriors  kept. 
But  their  altars  are  bereft, 
FaU*n  to  earth,  and  strewn  and  deft, 
A0d  a  hdier  faith  ia  left 

Where  their  fathers  slept 

III 

From  their  andant  aepiilchres, 
Where  amid  the  giant  flrs, 
MoaniM  loud,  the  high  wind  stirs, 

Have  the  red  man  gone. 
TowVd  the  iettinff  son  that  makes 
Bright  our  western  hilla  and  lakea. 
Faint  and  few,  the  remnant  takas 

Itasad  joomey  on. 

IV 

Where  the  Indian  hamlet  stood. 
In  the  Interminable  wood, 
Battle  broke  the  aoUtude, 

And  the  war-cry  roee ; 
Sodden  came  the  straggUoff  >>m>* 
Where  the  ana  lookedon  the  npot 
That  the  trace  of  war  wonld  blot 

Kra  the  day*s  faint  doaa. 


Low  the  smoke  of  bottle  hung ; 
Heavy  down  the  lake  it  swung. 
Till  the  death  waQ  load  waa  mam 

Whan  the  night  ahadas  fell; 
And  the  green  pine,  waving  darit. 
Held  within  tU  shattered  bark 
ICany  a  Ifiiting  scathe  and  maik. 

That  a  tale  eoald  tan. 


VI 

And  the  story  of  that  day 
Shall  not  paaa  from  earth  away. 
Nor  the  bllffhtii«  of  decay 

Waste  oar  Uberty ; 
Bat  within  the  river*s  sweep 
LoM  In  psace  oar  vale  shall  slaap 


Am  free  haaita  the  raecid 
OftUajafailaa. 
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JECKOYVA 

The  Indian  chief,  Jecko^a,  u  trtditlon  hji,  perbhed 
•lone  on  the  mounUin  which  now  bean  his  name.  Night 
overtook  him  whilst  huntinfr  amonK  the  cliffs,  and  he  was  not 
heard  of  till  after  a  long  time,  when  his  half-decayed  corpse 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  over  which  he  must  have 
fallen.    Mount  Jeckoyra  is  near  the  White  Hills.    H.  W.  L. 

Th>t  made  the  warrior^fi  gnre  beside 
The  dashing  of  his  native  tide  : 
And  there  was  mourning  in  the  glen  — 
The  strong  wail  of  a  thousand  men  — 

OVr  him  thus  fallen  in  his  pride, 
Ere  mist  of  age  — or  blight  or  blast 
Had  o'er  his  mighty  spirit  past 

They  made  the  warrior's  grave  beneath 
The  bending  of  the  wild  elm's  wreath, 
When  the  dark  hunter's  piercing  eye 
Had  found  that  mountain  rest  on  high. 

Where,  scattered  bv  the  sharp  wind's  breath. 
Beneath  the  ragged  cliff  were  thrown 
The  strong  belt  and  the  mouldering  bone. 

Where  was  the  warrior's  foot,  when  first 
The  red  sun  on  the  mountain  burst  ? 
Where — when  the  sultry  noon-time  came 
On  the  green  vales  with  scorching  flame, 

And  made  the  woodlands  faint  with  thirst  ? 
'T  was  where  the  wind  is  keen  and  loud. 
And  the  gray  eagle  breasts  the  cloud. 

Where  was  the  warrior's  foot  when  night 
Veiled  in  thick  cloud  the  mountain-height  ? 
None  heard  the  loud  and  sudden  crash  — 
None  saw  the  fallen  warrior  dash 

Down  the  bare  rock  so  high  and  white  I 
But  he  that  drooped  not  in  the  chase 
Made  on  the  hills  his  burial-place. 

They  found  him  there,  when  the  long  daj 

Of  cold  desertion  passed  away, 

And  traces  on  that  barren  cleft 

Of  struggling  hard  with  death  were  left  — 

Deep  marks  and  footprints  in  the  clay  I 
And  thev  have  laid  this  feathery  helm 
By  the  dark  river  and  green  elm. 


THE  SEA-DIVER 

Mt  way  is  on  the  bright  blue 
My  Sleep  upon  its  rocking  tide ; 

And  many  an  eye  has  foUowed  me 
Where  billows  clasp  the  worn  seaside. 

My  plumage  bears  the  crimson  blush, 
When  ocnan  by  the  sun  is  kissed  ! 

When  fades  the  evening's  purple  flush, 
My  dark  wing  cleaves  the  silver  mist. 

Full  many  a  fathom  down  beneath 
The  bright  arch  of  the  splendid  deep 

My  ear  has  heard  the  sea-shell  breathe 
0*er  living  myriads  in  their  sleep. 

They  reHted  by  the  coral  throne, 

And  by  the  pearly  diadem  ; 
Where  the  pale  sea-grape  iuul  o'ergrown 

The  glorious  dwellings  made  for  them. 

At  night  upon  my  storm-drench'd  wing, 
I  poised  above  a  heluileas  bark. 

And  soon  I  saw  the  shattered  thing 
Had  passed  away  and  left  no  mark. 


And  when  the  wind  and 

A  ship,  that  bad  rod*  out  ilk*  _ 
Sunk  down,  witbout  a  dtiwl  giiii, 

And  none  waa  left  to  taU  »te 


I  saw  the  pomp  of  daj  4«V<ut  — 
The  cloud  resign  fta  gouen 

When  to  the  ocean's  beatlnf  heart 
The  sailor'a  wasted  ooffM 

Peaoe  be  to  those  whoee  pv 
Beneath  the  bright  and  ril 


Peace^that  their  nUea  then 
With  no  Tain  pride  and 


MUSINGS 

I  SAT  by  my  window  one  n%hfta 
And  watched  how  the  etua 

And  the  earth  and  aUea  mm 
To  a  sober  and  miulqf  eye. 


From  heaven  the  silver 
With  gentle  and  meUov  nj. 

And  beneath  the  orowded  roodb  of 
In  broad  light  and  ahedow  laj. 


A  glory  waa  on  the  tfbnt  aee, 
And  mainland  and  island  too. 

Till  a  base  came  over  the  loirlniid  In 
And  ahrouded  that  baentifnl  bbnu 


Bright  in  the  moon  the 
Ita  crimson  scarf  onroDad. 

And  the  treea  like  a  anlendid 
In  a  panoply  of  gold  1 


I  saw  them  waving  their  bean 
As  their  crests  to  the  nl|^  . 

And  a  distant  aoand  on  the  air 

Like  the  whhqwring  of  a  eroard. 


Then  I  watched  from  nj  window 
The  lighta  all  aroond  me  lled« 

As  the  wearied  man  to  hla  *'»*"^frir 
And  the  aiok  one  to  hla  bed. 


All  faded  save  one.  that  Immod 
With  distant  and  stendj  Uglit ; 

But  that,  too,  went  out — and  I 
Where  my  own  lamp  within 


Thus,  thought  I,  our  Joja  mnafc  dto. 
Tea  — the  brighteet  tnm  enrtli  wm 

Till  each  turns  awav,  with  a  tUkt 
To  the  lamp  that  ooma  hrip5|]r 


SONG 


W 


from  the  eye  of  dajr* 
The  dark  and  aHent  river 
Pursues  through  tangled  wooda  a 
O'er  which  tlie  taUtraea  qnl 


The  silver  mist,  that 
From  out  that  woodland 

Betravs  the  hidden  path  it 
And  hangs  the  onrrent 


I 


80  oft  the  thoughta  that  borafe 
From  hidden  springa  of  faellns^ 

Like  silent  streams,  nnaeen  at  flial. 
From  our  cold  hearto  are  <  ' 
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But  BOOQ  the  clouds  tliat  reO 
The  eye  of  Lore,  when  glowing, 

Betray  the  lon^  unwhiapa«d  tab 
Of  thoughts  in  darknees  flowing  I 


SONG   OF   THE    BIRDS 

hat  a  hollow  dirge  ita  voice  did  fill 

t  and  empty  hollow  of  the  night  I  — 

erched  itself  upon  a  tall  old  tree, 

Qg  ita  tufted  aiui  thick  duatering  learea 

acroai  the  brook  ;  and  sung  nuMt  sweetly, 

m  merry  and  heart-broken  aadneas 

I  that  loTe  hath  crazed.     Clearly  it  ran 

I  all  the  delicate  compass  of  its  voice :  — 

n  again,  as  from  a  dutant  hollow, 

its  sweet  tones  like  an  echo  sounding, 

aing,  like  the  memory  of  a  friend 

far  distant  country  —  or  the  silent  land 

loumed  and  the  diead,  to  which  we  all  are 

)d  the  aong  of  aome  poor  broken  heart, 
I  forever  with  love'a  cruel  fancies  I  — 
hat  has  loved  much  yet  never  known 
iry  of  being  loved  again  I 


n  the  morning  broke,  and  the  green  woods 

I  alive  with  birds  —  with  what  a  dear 

Ishing  sweetness  sung  the  plaintive  thmah  ; 

•  hear  ita  delicate  rich  voice, 

I  through  all  the  gloomv  day,  when  load 

e  trees  la  dropping  the  Dig  rain, 

f  mists  wrap  the  hills ;  —  for  aye  the  sweeter 

is,  when  the  day  is  aad  and  dark.     And  thus, 

te  bright  fountains  of  a  woman*s  love 

ily  running  over,  if  a  cloud 

len,  with  its  melancholy  shadow, 

ht  flowers  round  our  way,  her  heart 

xn  new  aweetnesa,  and  her  rich  voice  falls 

•re  delicious  music  on  our 
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LET    ME    GO    WARM 

BY    LUIS    DB   G<5nGOKA    Y    ARGOTS 

«<1  in    Th*  Sne  EmqlnnH  Maonxine,  Joly,  I8S1,  snd 
!■  in  Thf  PoftM  anii  Poetry  0/  Europe. 

LsT  roe  go  warm  and  merry  still ; 
And  let  the  world  Uugh,  an'  it  wia 


Let  othan  moae  on  earthly  things,  — 
The  faU  of  thnmsa,  the  fate  of  Id^ 

And  those  whose  fame  the  world  doth  fill ; 
Whilst  mofBns  sit  enthroned  in  trays. 
And  orange-ponch  in  winter  sways 
The  merry  aoeptre  oi  my  days ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  wQL 

He  that  the  royal  purple  wears 
From  golden  plate  a  thoasand  caras 

Doth  swallow  ss  a  gilded  pill : 
On  feasts  Uke  these  I  turn  my  back. 
Whilst  paddings  in  my  roasting-jack 
Beside  the  chimney  hiss  and  cnok ;  — 

And  let  the  worhl  laugh,  an*  it  wilL 

And  when  the  wintry  tempest  blowa. 
And  January's  sleets  and  snows 

Are  spread  o*«r  every  vale  and  hUl, 
With  one  to  tell  a  merry  tale 
0*«r  roasted  nnts  and  humminf  ale, 
I  sit,  and  care  not  for  the  gale ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an*  it  wOL 


Let  merchsots  traverse  seas  and  lands. 
For  silver  mines  and  gcdden  sands ; 

Whilst  I  beside  some  shadowy  rill, 
Jnst  where  its  bubbling  fountain  swells, 
Do  sit  and  gather  stones  and  shells. 
And  hear  the  tale  the  blackbird  tells ;  — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an*  U  wOL 

For  Hero's  sake  the  Oredaa  k>ver 
The  stormy  Hellsspont  swam  over : 

I  cross,  without  the  fear  of  ill. 
The  wooden  bridge  that  alow  bestrides 
The  lCadrigal*8  enchanting  sides. 
Or  barefoot  wade  through  Tepes*  tides ;  - 

And  let  the  world  langh,  an^  it  wOL 

But  since  the  Fates  so  cruel  pove, 
Thst  Pyramus  should  die  of  love. 

And  knrs  abould  gentle  Thisbe  kill; 
My  Thisbe  be  an  apple-tart. 
The  sword  I  plunge  Into  her  heart 
The  tooth  thst  bites  the  crust  spsrt, — 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an*  it  wiU. 


THE   NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST 
BY  LtnS  DB  cdNGOBA  Y  ABGOTB 

To-DAT  from  the  Aurora*s  bosom 
A  pink  hss  (allsD.  —  a  crimson  hioawwi 
And  oh,  how  glorious  rests  the  hsj 
On  which  the  fsllen  blossom  Uy. 

When  sileoce  gently  had  unfurled 
Her  BuuBtle  over  all  below. 
And,  crowned  with  winter's  frost  and 
Night  swayed  the  sceptre  oi  the  world. 
Amid  the  gloom  deeoeoding  slow. 
Upon  the  monarch's  frosen  bosom 
A  pink  has  fallen,  — a  crimson  blossom. 

The  only  flower  the  Virgin  bore 
(Aurora  fair,)  within  her  breast, 
She  gave  to  earth,  yst  still . 
Her  virgin  blossom  as  before 
The  hsj  thst  colored  drop 
Received  upon  Its  fslthful  bosom 
That  dngis  flowsr,  —  a  eximmm  ' 


The  Buuiffer,  unto  whkdi  *t  was  given. 
Even  smid  wintry  snows  and  odd, 
Witbia  lU  foslsctw  arms  lo  fold 
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The  blushing  flower  that  fell  from  Heaven, 

Wm  m  a  canopy  oi  gold,  — 

A  downy  couch,  —  where  on  its  bosom 

That  flower  hath  fallen,  —  that  orimaon  blosiom. 


THE   ASSUMPTION   OF  THB  VIRGIN 
BY   LUIS   PONCB   Dl  LBON 

Ladt  I  thine  upward  flight 
Tlie  opening  heavens  receive  with  jojrf  ul  song : 

Blest,  who  thy  garments  bright 

May  seixe,  amid  the  throng, 
And  to  the  sacred  mount  float  peacefully  along. 

Bright  angels  are  around  thee. 
They  that  have  served  thee  from  thy  birth  are  there : 

Their  hands  with  stars  have  crowned  thee ; 

Thou,  —  peerless  Queen  of  air, 
As  sandals  to  thy  feet  the  silver  moon  dost  wear. 

Celestial  dove  I  so  meek 
And  mild  and  fair  I  —  oh,  let  thy  peaceful  ^ye 

This  thomv  valley  seek. 

Where  such  sweet  blossoms  lie. 
But  where  the  sons  of  Kve  in  pain  and  sorrow  sigh. 

For  if  the  imprisoned  soul 
Could  catch  the  brightness  of  that  heavenly  way, 

T  would  own  its  sweet  control 

And  gently  pass  away, 
Drawn  oy  its  magnet  power  to  an  eternal  day. 


THE   DISEMBODIED  SPIRIT 
BY   HRRNANDO  DR  HaKRBRA 

PuRB  Spirit !  that  within  a  form  of  clav 
Once  veiled  the  brightness  of  thy  native  sky ; 
In  dreamless  slumber  sealed  thy  burning  eye, 
Nor  heavenward  sought  to  wing  thy  flight  away  I 

He  that  chastised  thee  did  at  length  unclose 
Thy  prison  doors,  and  give  thee  sweet  release ;  — 
Unloosed  the  mortal  coil,  eternal  peace 
Received  thee  to  its  stillness  and  repose. 

Look  down  once  more  from  thy  celestial  dwelling. 
Help  me  to  rise  uid  be  immortal  tliere,  — 
An  eartlily  vapor  melting  into  air  ;  — 

For  my  whole  soul,  witli  secret  ardor  swelling. 
Prom  earth's  dark  mansion  struggles  to  be  free. 
And  longs  to  soar  away  and  be  at  rest  with  thee. 


IDEAL   BEAUTY 
BY    MFKNANDO   DK  HKRRRRA 

O  UCRT  serene !  present  in  him  who  breathes 
That  love  divine,  which  kindles  yet  restrains 
The  high-bom  soul  — that  in  its  mortal  chains 
Heavenward  SApires  fur  love's  immortal  wreaths  I 

Rich  golden  locks,  within  whose  clustered  curls 
CeloDtial  and  eternal  treasures  lie  ! 
A  voice  that  breatiies  angelic  hmrmony 
Among  bright  conU  and  unspotted  pearls ! 

What  marvfUoiis  beauty !    Of  the  high  estate 
Of  immortality,  within  this  light 
TranHparcnt  veil  of  flesh,  a  glimpse  is  given  ; 

Au4i  in  the  glorious  fonn,  I  contemplate, 
( Although  its  brightnesH  blinds  my  feeble  sight,) 
Tlie  immortal  still  I  seek  and  follow  on  to  Heaven  ! 


THB  lover's  complaint 
BY  HSINAKDO  DK  HBKKBBA 

BRXttBTBon!  that,  flaming  throm^ 

Fillest  with  Ught  lMaviB*to  btaa.d 

Say,  hast  tboa  aaan  in  t^     ' 

One  hue  to  rival  this  Una, 
Thou  Summar  Wind,  ol  aoft  and 

Fanning  ma  gently  with  fhj  eool. 

Bay,  hast  thoa  found,  In  all  thy  ^ 

TresMs  of  gold,  that  oaa  daUgM 
Moon,  honor  ol  the  night  I    Thoa 

Of  wandering  Flaaeta  and 

Bay,  have  ya  sean  two 
Answer  me,  bun.  Air,  Mmb,  and 

Hear  ya  n^y  woas,  that  knosr  bo 

Baaye  tlieaa  enial  ataia,  that  ~ 


I 


ofln- 

■rki 
l|«tl 


ART  AND  NATUKB 
BY  rSANCISCO  DB  MBDBANO 


TRb  works  of  human  aitifioo  aoon  ttn 
The  curiona  eya ;  the  firmrtata^ 
And  gardena,  whan  adomad  hf ' 
Reproach  the  foabla  hand,  tha  v«ia 

But  oh  I  the  free  and  wHd  "■■§■'*■■■■■ 
Of  Nature,  in  h«r  kviah  houra,  doth 
In  admiration  silent  and  Infanaa, 
The  aoul  of  him  wlio  hath  «  aoul  to 

The  river  moving  on  ita  oeaaalBM  w^gfi 
The  verdant  reaoh  of  wiandiwia  flair  1 
And  the  blue  hffla,  that  boimd  tka  nivw 

These  wpmk  of  grandeur,  that  daAaa  dMVt 
Prochdm  the  Eternal  Arohltaek  OB  Mih, 
Who  atampa  on  all  hia  wocka  Ida 


THE  TWO  HARVESTS 

BY  FRANCISCO  DB  — BMtAWn' 

But  yesterdav  theaa  few  and  hoaiy 
Waved  in  the  golden  iiinraat ;  ~ 
I  saw  the  blade  shoot  npfwaid,  wmd  tha 
Put  forth  tha  unripa  aar  and 

Then  tha  glad  uphmd  amUad  opon  tha  Haar, 
And  to  ttie  air  tha  broad  graaD  laawaa  ^mH 
A  peerless  emerald  in  aaia  sOkaa  folfl, 
And  on  each  palm  a  pearl  of  »**■*■*■■§  dnr. 

And  thus  sprang  up  and  ripanad  !■  bilaff  1 
All  that  beneath  tha  iaapar*to  ~~ 

AU  that  smiled  boantaooa  in  tha 

And  what  are  we?  a  copy  of  that 


The  later  harvest  of  a  Mogar  yanr  I 
And  oh!  how  many  fall  befora  tha : 


CLEAR   HONOR  OP  THE  LIQUID  ELRMSR 
BY   LUIS   DB  cdNGORA  Y   AWSOTB 


I 


Clrar  honor  of  the  liquid  dement, 
Bweet  rivulet  of  shfaiing  sUvor 
Whose  waters  steal  akingtha 
With  gentle  step,  and  murmor  of  coni 

When  she,  for  whom  I  bear  each  fliaroa 
Beholds  herself  in  thee,  —  then  Lofia 
The  snow  and  crimson  of  that  Untij 
In  the  soft  gentle  movamont  of  thf  1 

Then  smoothly  flow  aa  now ;  and  an  a 
The  crystal  curb  and  undulatfaif  nla 
Which  now  thy  current'a  haadtaag 

Lest  broken  and  confused  tha  iraaga 
Of  such  rare  charms  on  tha  daap  ~ 
Of  him  who  holds  and  sweja  tha 


trldattlofthai 
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PRAISE   OF   LITTLE   WOMEN 
JUAN   RUIZ    DK   HITA 

I  woR  to  make  my  aermon  brief, — to  thorten  my  ora- 
tion, — 

For  %  never-ending  aermon  U  my  utttf  detoftation : 

I  like  short  women,  —  auita  at  law  withoat  procragtina- 
Uon, — 

And  am  always  most  delighted  with  thing!  of  ahort 
duration. 

A  babbler  is  a  laughing-stock ;  he  *■  a  fool  who  *■  always 

iniunitig ; 
But  little  women  lore  so  much,  one  falls  in  lore  with 

sinning. 
There  are  women  who  are  very  tall,  and  yet  not  worth 

the  winning. 
And  in  the  change  of  short  for  Iraig  repentanca  flnda 

beginning. 

To  praise  the  little  women  Loto  beeooght  ma  in  my 

musing; 
To  tell  their  noble  qualities  is  qnite  beyond  refoainff : 
80  I  Ul  praise  the  little  women,  and  you  *11  Hod  the  thing 

amusing: 
They  are,  I  know,  as  cold  as  snow,  whilst  flamaa  around 

diffusing. 

They  *re  cold  without,  whilst  warm  within  the  flame  of 
Lore  is  raging ; 

They  *re  gay  and  pleasant  in  the  street,  —  soft,  cheer- 
ful, and  engaging ; 

They  *re  thrifty  and  discreet  at  home,  —  the  caraa  of 
life  assuaging  : 

All  this  and  more ;  —  try,  and  you  *11  find  how  true  la 
my  presaging. 

In    a  little  precious  stone  what  splendor  meets  the 

eyes ! 
In  a  little  lump  of  sugar  how  much  of  aweetnees  lies  I 
80  in  a  little  woman  love  grows  and  multiplies : 
Tou  recollect  the  proverb  says,  —  A  tocrd  kh/o  theteite. 

A  pepper-corn  is  yery  small,  but  seasons  erery  dimi^ 
More  than  all  other  condiments,  although  *t  ia  sprinkled 

thinner : 
Just  so  a  little  woman  is,  if  Love  will  let  you  win 

her, — 
There 's  not  a  joy  in  all  the  world  yoo  wiU  not  And 

within  her. 

And  as  within  the  little  rose  you  find  the  richeet  dyea. 
And  in  a  little  grain  of  gold  much  price  and  value  uea, 
As  from  a  little  balsam  much  odor  doih  arise, 
Bo  in  a  little  woman  there  *s  a  taste  of  paradiee. 

Even  as  the  little  rubv  its  secret  worth  betrays. 
Color,  and  price,  and  virtue,  in  the  cleamesa  of  its 

rays,— 
JiiKt  so  a  little  woman  much  excellence  displaya, 
Beauty,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  fidelity  aJwaya. 

The  skylark  and  the  nightingale,  though  smaU  and 

lif^ht  of  wing. 
Yet  warble  sweeter  in  the  grove  than  all  the  birds  that 

ninR : 
And  so  a  little  woman,  though  a  very  liUle  thing, 
la  sweeter  far  than  sugar,  and  flowers  that  bloom  fai 

spring. 

The  magpie  and  the  golden  thrush  have  many  a  thrtU- 

iiig  note. 
Each  as  a  gay  musician  doth  strain  hia  little  throat,  — 
A  merry  little  songster  in  tiis  green  and  yellow  ooat : 
And  such  a  little  woman  Ls,  when  Love  doih  make  her 

dote. 


There's  nanght  can  be  oompared  to  her,  throughout 

the  wide  oreation ; 
She  ia  a  paradise  on  earth, —  our  greatest  oooaola- 

tioo, — 
80  cheerful,  gay,  and  happy,  so  free  from  all  vexation : 
In  line,  she  *s  betttf  in  th*  proof  than  in  anticipatioa. 

If  as  her  aixe  JacTeaeei  are  woman's  charme  decreaeed. 
Then  surely  it  is  good  to  be  from  all  the  great  released. 
Now  0/  two  evils  choose  tko  less, — aaid  a  wise  man  of 

the  East: 
By  oonaequenoe,  of  womankind  be  aure  to  oboooe  the 


MILAGROS  DE  NUBSTRA  SeSoRA 
BY  GONZALO  DB   BSaCBO 

I,  OoamALO  DB  Bbbcbo,  in  the  gentle  summer-tide. 
Wending  upon  a  pilgrimage,  came  to  a  meadow's  side : 
All  green  was  it  Md  beautiful,  with  flowers  ixr  and 

wide, — 
A  pleasant  spot,  I  ween,  wherein  the  traveller  might 


Flowers  with  the  sweeteet  odors  filled  all  the  smmy  air. 
And  not  alone  refreshed  the  sense,  but  stole  the  mind 

from  care; 
On  every  side  a  fountain  gushed,  whoee  waters  pure 

and  fair, 
lc»^c6^d  beneath  the  summer  sun,  but  warm  in  winter 

were. 

There  on  the  thick  and  shadowy  treea,  amid  the  foliage 

green. 
Were  ttie  fig  and  the  pomegranate,  the  pear  and  apple, 

seen ; 
And  other  fruits  of  various  kinds,  the  tufted  leaves 

between, 
None  were  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  none  deosjed,  I 


The  verdure  ot  the  meadow  green,  the  odor  of  the 
flowers. 

The  grateful  shadows  oi  the  trees,  tempered  with  fra- 
grant showers. 

Refreshed  me  in  the  bumlnc  heat  <rf  the  anltrynooo* 
tide  hours: 

Oh,  one  might  live  upon  the  balm  and  fiagianoe  d 
thoee  bowers  I 

Ne'er  had  I  found  on  earth  aapok  that  bad  sndi  power 

topleeee. 
Such  shadows  from  the  saauBor  sai,  sndi  odors  on  the 

breese: 
I  threw  my  mantle  on  the  ground,  that  I  might  rest  al 

And  streteiied  upon  the  grssoeward  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  the 


There  soft  recUnlng  in  the  shade,  all  oarss  beside  me 

flunf, 
I  heard  the  eoft  and  mellow  noCee  that  throogh  the 


Ear  never  listsned  to  a  strain,  from  inetnimeBt  or 

tongue, 
80  mellow  and  hannonloos  as  the 


SONG  OF  THE  RHINE 


FoBTS  rolled  the 
Pmaath  Helvetia's  Alpine        . . 
And  joined  in  yoothfui  oompaay 
Its  fsUow-traveOars  to  the  sea. 
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In  €ktrmany  embraced  the  Rhine, 
The  Neckar,  the  Moael,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Hain, 
And  strengthened  by  eiM!h  niahing  tide, 
Onward  he  marched  in  kingly  pride. 

But  soon  from  his  enfeebled  grasp 

The  aatrapa  of  hit  power, 
The  currenra  flowing  veina  qnela«ped  — 

He  moTea  in  pride  no  more. 

Forth  the  confederate  waten  broke 

On  that  rebellioua  dav, 
And,  bursting  from  their  monarch's  yoke, 

Each  chose  a  separate  way. 

Wahl,  laael,  Leek,  and  Wecht,  aU,  aU 

Flowed  sidewards  o'er  the  land, 
And  a  nameless  brook,  by  Leyden's  wall. 

The  Rhine  sank  in  sand. 


ELEGY  WRITTEN   IN   THE   RUINS  OF  AN   OLD 

CASTLE 

BY   FKIBDRICH  VON   MATTMISSON 

81LXMT,  in  the  veil  of  evening  twilight, 

Rests  the  plain ;  the  woodland  song  is  still. 
Save  that  here,  amid  these  mouldering  ruins, 

Chirps  a  cricket,  mournfully  and  shrilL 
Bilence  sinks  from  skies  without  a  shadow, 
Slowlv  wind  the  herds  from  field  and  meadow. 

And  the  weary  hind  to  the  repose 

Of  his  father's  lowly  cottage  goes. 

Here,  upon  this  hiU,  by  forests  bounded, 

*Mid  the  ruins  of  departed  days, 
By  the  awful  shapes  of  Eld  surrounded. 

Sadness  !  unto  thee  my  song  I  raise  I 
Badly  think  I  what  in  gray  old  ages 
Were  these  wrecks  of  lordly  heritages  : 

A  majestic  castle,  like  a  crown. 

Placed  upon  the  mountain's  brow  of  stone. 

There,  where  round  the  column's  gloomy  ruina, 
Sadly  whispering,  clings  the  ivy  green. 

And  the  evening  twilight's  mournful  shimmer 
Blinks  the  empty  window-space  between. 

Blessed,  perliape,  a  father's  tearful  eye 

Once  the  noblest  son  of  Oermany ; 
One  whose  heart,  with  high  ambition  rife, 
Warmly  swelled  to  meet  the  coming  strife. 

*'  Oo  in  peace  I  "  thus  spake  the  hoary  warrior, 

As  he  girded  on  his  sword  of  fame  ; 
"  Come  not  back  again,  or  come  aa  victor : 

Oh,  be  worthy  of  thy  father's  name ! " 
And  the  noble  youth's  bright  eyes  were  throwing 
Deadly  flashes  forth ;  his  cheeks  were  glowing, 

As  with  full-blown  branches  the  red  rose 

In  the  purple  light  of  morning  glows. 

Then,  a  cloud  of  thunder,  flew  the  champion. 
Even  as  Richard  Lion-Heart,  to  fight ; 

Like  a  wood  of  pines  in  stonii  and  tempest, 
Bowed  before  his  path  the  hostile  mi^ht. 

Gently,  as  a  brook  through  flowers  descendeth. 

Homeward  to  the  castle-crag  he  wendeth,  — 
To  his  father's  glad,  yet  tearful  face,  — 
To  the  modoAt  maiden's  chaste  embrace. 

Oh,  with  anxious  longing,  looks  the  fair  one 
From  her  turret  down  the  valley  drear  ! 

ShinM  and  breastplate  glow  in  gold  of  evening. 
Steeds  fly  forward,  the  beloved  draws  near  I 

Him  the  faithful  right-hand  mute  extending, 

Stands  she,  pallid  looks  with  blushes  blending. 


Oh,  but  what  that  soft,  Mil  iiy*  dolk  m. 
Sings  not  Ftotnicb's,  nor  •'*mk  flafpktf^  liy 

Herrily  echoed  there  the  somd  oC 

Where  the  rank  grass,  wavlqf  fai 
O'er  the  nesU  of  owls  is  bUddy 

TiU  the  silver  glsnoe  ol  Stan  t 
Tales  of  bard-won  battle  f on^rt  •!■*« 
Wild  adventores  In  the  Holy  War, 

Wskened  In  the  breast  of  li«r4j 

nie  remembranoe  of  Us  ~ 


Oh,  what  obanges  I  Aw«  and  id^A 
Now  the  scene  of  all  that  pvoad  m 

Winds  of  evening,  foil  id  ssrliisM,  1^ 
Where  the  strong  ones  rsvvUsd  and 


Thistles  lonelv  nod,  in  places 

shield  and  near  r 

When  aloud  the  war-lioni*to 


Where  for 


And  to  horse  in  speed  the  fatlm 


ttebqy 


Ashes  are  the  bones  of  these,  ^tte 

dn  earth's  a^ooB^ 
Hardly  tbe'half-simken  fnneni  IsbM 


Deep  they  lie  within  earth^ 


Now  point  out  the  places  iHwrs  tfa^f 
Many  to  ths  winda  were  loof  sinos 
Like  their  tombs,  their  msmoilss 


O'er  the  brilliant  deeds  of  mos  g« 
Sweep  the  otoad-folds  of  Obttvloa  I 

Thus  depart  lif e'a  pageantry  and  gtavj  I 


Thus  flit  by  the  vimns  of  ^ntai  Bd|pt  I 
hus  sinks,  in  the  rapid  I^se  of  sgM, 
All  that  earth  doth  bear,  to  empty  aiiJMI 


Laurels,  that  the  victor'a  brow  enoudat 
High  deeds,  that  in  brass  and  marMa 
Urns  devoted  unto  Memory, 
And  the  songs  of  Immortality  I 

All,  aU,  that  with  longing  and  with  Ea|*Bn 
Here  on  earth  a  noble  heart  doth  < 

Vanishes  like  sunshine  in  the  1 
When  the  horison's  verge  is  vsiltd 

Friends  at  evening  part  with  warm  « 

Morning  looks  upon  the  death-pals  fanaa; 
Even  tb»  joys  that  Love  andrrisnda^  I 
Leave  on  earth  no  lasting  traea  bahlBd. 


Gentle  Love  t  how  all  thy  Adds  of : 
Bounded  doee  by  thorny  duaaits  Ua  I 

And  a  sudden  tempest's  awful  ahadoir 
Oft  doth  darken  Friendship's  hrMitail  Ay  I 

Vain  are  titlea,  honor,  might,  and  ^oiy  I 

dMiheai 


On  the  monarch's  temntoa  pcbod  ^mm  mmmm^. 
And  the  way-worn  pagrim's  tnmUUag  mm. 
Doth  the  grave  one  ooBBBMB  daikBHi  spmi 


I 


THB  STARS 

BY  MARTW  orm 

NniBT  comes  stealtaig  from  tha 
Frees  from  labor  man  and  ~ 
Brings  to  all  the  wiahed^or 
And  the  sorrow  to  my  ' 


Shines  the  moonlight  dear  and  eoli, 
Shine  the  Uttle  stars  of  gold  x 
Olad  are  all  things  fta*  and  wida  I — 
I  alone  in  grief  amda. 

Two  are  mlsdng,  two  la 
Seek  I  in  the  stsrry  train ; 
And  these  stars  thst  do 
Are  my  darllng'a  lovely 
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Naught  I  he«d  the  moonlight  cl 
Dim  to  me  the  atan  appear. 
Since  ia  hidden  from  uiy  Bight 
Kuuigiind,  my  hearen  of  light. 


But  when  in  their  splendor  ahina 
Over  me  those  suna  difine, 
Then  it  leemeth  best  to  me 
Neither  moon  nor  stars  shovild  be. 


RONDEL 
BY   CHMILKS    D'oRLSANS 

Hekci  away,  begone,  begone, 

Carking  care  and  melancholy  ! 

Think  ye  thus  to  govern  me 
All  my  life  long,  as  ye  have  done  f 
That  shall  ye  not,  I  promise  ye. 

Reason  shall  hare  the  mastery. 
So  hence  away,  begone,  begone, 

Carking  care  and  melancholy  ! 


If  ever  y9  return  this  way, 
With  your  mournful  company, 

A  curse  be  on  ye,  and  the  dav 
That  brings  ye  moping  back  to 

Hence  away,  begone,  I  say, 
Carking  care  and  melancholy  ! 


THE    BANKS   OF   THE   CHER 
BY   ANTOINB-MARIN    LB   MI^RRB 

III  that  province  of  our  France 
Proud  of  being  called  its  garden. 
In  those  fields  where  once  by  chancv 
Pepin's  father  with  his  lance 
Made  the  Saracen  sue  for  pardon ; 
There  between  the  old  chftteaa 
Which  two  hundred  years  ago 
Was  the  centre  of  the  League, 
Whose  infernal,  black  intrigue 
Almost  fatal  was,  H  is  reckoned, 
To  young  Francis,  called  the  Second, 
And  that  pleasant  city's  wall 
Of  this  canton  capital, 
City  memorable  in  story, 
Au<l  whose  fruits  preserved  with  care 
Make  the  riches  and  the  glory 
Of  the  gourmands  everjrwhere  !  — 
Now,  a  more  prosaic  head 
Without  verbiage  might  have  said. 
There  between  Tours  and  Amboiae 
In  the  province  of  Toiiraine ; 
But  the  poet,  and  with  cause. 
Loves  to  iKHider  and  to  pause  ; 
Ever  more  his  soul  delighteth 
In  the  language  that  he  writeth. 
Finer  far  than  other  people's ; 
So,  wliile  he  describes  the  steasplea. 
One  might  travel  through  Touraine, 
FikT  as  Tours  and  back  again. 

Ou  the  borders  of  the  Cher 
I*  a  vaJk'y  gT«»en  and  fair, 
Where  the  eye,  that  travels  fast, 
TireH  witli  the  horizon  vast ; 
Tliere,  since  five  and  forty  lustres. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 
Like  the  castle  of  a  dream, 
Hi^h  into  the  fields  of  air 
Tlie  rhftteau  of  Chenonceauz 
Lifts  its  glittering  vanea  in  cluBtora. 
Six  stone  arcbea  of  a  bridf* 


Into  channels  aiz  divide 
The  swift  river  in  ita  flow. 
And  opon  their  granite  ridge 
Hold  this  beaat&ul  chtteau. 
Flanked  with  turrata  on  each  aide. 
Time,  that  grand  old  man  with  wings. 
Who  doBtroya  all  earthly  thinga. 
Hath  not  tamiahed  yet  one  stone, 
White  SB  ermine  is  alone. 
Of  this  palace  of  deed  kings. 


One  in  speechless  wonder 
In  the  rampaxt-walls  of  Blois, 
To  the  shame  of  the  Valoia, 
Marble  stained  with  blood  of  Ooise ; 
By  the  crimes  that  it  can  ahow, 
By  its  war-beleaguered  gatea, 
Famous  be  that  black  chttaaa ; 
Thou  art  f amoos  for  thy  f Mas 
And  thy  feastings,  Chenonceaux  t 
Ah,  moat  besntiral  of  placea. 
With  what  ptoasare  thee  I  see  ; 
EverYwhere  the  selfsame  traces, 
Reaidenoe  <rf  aU  the  Oraoes 
And  LoYe*s  inn  and  hostelry  1 

Here  thst  second  Agrippinn, 
The  imperious  Catharine, 
Jealous  of  all  pleasant  things, 
To  her  cmel  porpose  still 
Subjugating  every  wiU, 
Kept  her  sons  as  anderlings 
Fastened  to heri^Mron-etnngs. 

Hers,  divested  of  his  armor. 
As  gallant  as  he  was  brave, 
Fnuids  First  to  some  fair  chamar 
Many  an  hour  of  dallhmce  gave. 
Here,  beneath  theee  oeilings  florid. 
Chose  Diana  her  retreat,  — 
Not  Diana  of  the  groves 
With  the  creecent  on  her  forebaed. 
Who,  as  swiftest  arrow  fleet, 
Flies  before  all  earthly  lovea ; 
But  that  charming  mortal  dame. 
She  the  Poiterine  alone. 
She  the  Second  Henry's  Ibne, 
Who  with  her  celeelial  sone 
Lovea  and  Langhtera  made  ssevre 
From  banks  of  Cher  to  banks  oi  Man. 


Cher,  whose  stream,  obeeore  and  trooldad 

Flowed  before  iritb  nuusgr  i^  halt. 

By  thia  palaoe  is  aanoMed, 

Since  it  bathes  ito  noble  vanlt. 

Even  the  boamiBn,  hnrryinji  fast, 

Psusss,  amte  with  admiration 

TobslMld  apUesovaat 

BisfaiV  lika  an  exhalation 

From  the  strsam ;  and  with  hia  mast 

Lowered  salotee  It,  gUdinf 


TO  THB  FOREST  OF  GASTINE 
BT  rtBiniB  DB  BONSARD 

BnarcBSD  in  thy  shadowa  I  rebeMM, 

Gastine,  tinr  soUtodes, 
Even  as  ths  Orseiana  in  their  verae 

The  Erymanthtan  woods. 


I,alael 
From  any  fntore  race 
The  pleasars,  the  delight,  I  feel 
In  tky  jisMi  dwellinf -plaea. 
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Thou  who  benesth  thy  thelteriiig  bowen 

Dost  make  me  yiaioDa  aee ; 
Thou  who  doit  cMue  that  at  all  houn 

The  Mums  answer  me  ; 

Thou  who  from  each  importunate  care 

Dost  free  me  with  a  look, 
When  lost  I  roam  I  know  not  where 

GonTersing  with  a  book  ! 

Forever  may  thy  thickets  hold 

The  amorous  brigade 
Of  Satyrs  and  of  Sylvans  bold, 

That  make  the  nymphs  afraid  ; 

In  thee  the  Muses  evermore 

Their  Invitation  claim, 
And  never  may  thy  woods  deplore 

The  sacrilegious  flame. 


FONTENAY 
BY  GUILLAUMB  AMF8YB  DB  CHAUUBU 

O  AiOABLB  solitude, 
Sojourn  of  silence  and  of  peace  I 
Asylum  where  forever  cease 
All  tumult  and  inquietude  I 

I,  who  have  chanted  many  a  time 
To  tender  accents  of  my  me 
All  that  one  suffers  from  the  fire 
Of  love  and  beauty  in  its  primes  — 

Shall  I,  whose  gratitude  requites 
All  blessing  I  from  thee  receive,  — 
Shall  I,  unsung,  in  silence  leave 
Thy  benefactions  and  delights  ? 

Thou  bringest  back  my  youthful  dream  ; 
Cslmest  my  agitated  breast. 
And  of  my  idleness  and  rest 
Makest  a  happiness  extreme. 

Amid  these  hamlets  and  these  woods 
Again  do  I  begin  to  live. 
And  to  the  winds  sll  memory  give 
Of  sorrows  and  solicitudes. 

What  smiling  pictures  and  serene 
Koch  day  revcnds  to  sight  and  sense. 
Of  treasures  with  which  Providence 
Embellishes  this  rural  scene  I 

How  sweet  it  is  in  yonder  glade 
To  see,  when  noonday  bums  the  plain. 
The  flocks  around  the  shepherd  swain 
Reposing  in  the  elm-tree*s  shade  I 

To  hear  at  eve  our  flageolets 
Answered  by  all  the  hills  around, 
And  all  the  villages  resound 
With  hautbois  and  with  cansonets  I 

Alas  I  these  peaceful  days,  perforce, 
With  t(x>  great  swiftness  onward  press ; 
My  indolence  and  idleness 
Are  powerless  to  suspend  their  course. 

Old  age  comes  stealing  on  apace ; 
And  cruel  Death  shall  soon  or  late 
Execute  the  decree  of  fate 
That  gives  me  to  him  without  grace. 

O  Fontenay !  forever  dear  I 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day, 


I  aooD  from  life  diaU 

Tb  sleep  with  my  fonfutkcn 


Te  Muaea,  that  havv  BoarlAsd  Ma 
In  thU  delightftil  spot  of  Mith  ; 
Beautiful  treea,  tluit  wir  aqr  biitk. 
Erelong  ye  too  my  death  ■ten  aMl 


Meanwhile  lat  ma  In  _ 
Beneath  thy  ihadowy  woodat 
That  I  so  aooD  thalr  ■hadamiiafe 
For  that  dark  manor 


Whither  not  one  shall  Iblloir  Ma 
Of  aU  theee  trees  that  fliy  own 
Hath  planted,  and  for  paatina 
Saving  alooa  the  oypiaaa  ti—  I 


PEAY  FOB  MB 
BT  CMAKLSS-HUBBar  MILLBVOVB 

Iv  the  hamlet  deaobti^ 
Brooding  o*er  hia  woaa  hi 
Lay  a  younc  man,  dnoiaad  hf 
Wasted  by  aisaaae  and  pafak 
People  of  the  chaomiim,** 
8iddhe,'*'tisthahoiiroC 
Ringing  are  the  baUa  I  allja 
Who  are  prayinf ,  praj  for  ma  I 


«t 


'*  When  yoo  sea  the  watarfdl 
Covered  with  dark  boagha  !■  Vc^it 
You  will  say.  He  *a  fvea  tram  «Q, 
All  hispafan  and  anfEari 
^en  retoming  to  thio 
Sins  yoor  simple  plaint 
And  when  ring  the  bella,  all  jo 
Who  are  praymg,  praj  for 


**  Falsehood  I  could  not  ondniai, 
Was  the  enemy  (rf  hata ; 
Of  an  honest  Ufa  and  para 
The  end  approocbaa,  and  I 
Short  mj  nilgrimagi 
In  the  apringUme  of  niy 
I  am  dying ;  and  all  yo 
Who  are  praying,  praj  tor 

"  Best  of  friends  and  on|y  fHaadp 
Worthy  of  all  love  and  praiaa. 
Thine  my  life  was  to  tha  and ; 
Ah,  t  was  but  a  life  of  daya. 
Peqple  of  the  chaomitoa, 
Pity,  at  the  hoar  id  prajar* 
Her  who  comes  with  bmad 
Saying  also,  Praj  for  aaa  I " 


VlRB 


BY  GUSTAVB  LB  TATAaSBim 

It  is  good  to  rfayminjr  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vlre  to  tha  vaOija  aC  Bl 

For  a  poet  of  Normandy  tha  Low 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go  t 

One  u  inspired  and  sjfaglow 

With  the  old  singers  of  voiea  ao  ]Nir^ 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vlre  to  tha  vnDija  aC  Bl 

Do  you  know  one  Thomaa  Soonat  f 
He  was  a  medical  man  of  Viia ; 
And  turned  very  well  a  roandalaj. 
Do  you  know  this  Thomaa  BonaatT 
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To  the  sick  he  lued  to  ny, 
**  Never  drink  bad  wine,  my  dear  1  ** 
Do  yoa  know  this  Thomas  Sonnet  t 
He  was  a  medical  man  of  Vire. 

Do  you  know  one  Master  Le  Hoax  t 
He  was  an  advocate  of  Vire  ; 
The  taste  of  dry  and  sweet  he  knew ; 
Do  you  know  this  Master  Le  Hoox  ? 
From  the  hoUy  boughs  his  name  he  drew 
Which  as  tavern-signs  one  sees  appear. 
Do  you  know  this  Master  Le  Hoax  f 
He  was  an  advocate  of  Vire. 

Do  you  know  one  Master  OUrier  f 

He  was  an  ancient  fuller  of  Vire ; 

He  only  fulled  his  tub,  thev  say ; 

Do  you  know  this  Master  OliTier? 

As  to  his  trade,  it  was  only  play  ; 

He  knew  how  to  sing  and  drink  and  leer ; 

Do  you  know  this  luster  OUrier  ? 

He  was  an  ancient  fuller  of  Vire. 

Olivier,  Le  Houx,  Le  Sonnet 
Are  Peace,  and  Tavern,  and  Poesy ; 
Every  good  rhymer  knows  to-day 
OUvier,  Le  Houx,  Le  Sonnet. 
Dame  Reason  throws  her  cap  awaj 
If  the  rhyme  well  chosen  be  ; 
Olivier,  Le  Houx,  Le  Sonnet 
Are  Peace,  and  Tsyem,  uid  Foeey. 

Vire  is  a  delicious  plaoe, 

Vire  is  a  little  Norman  town. 

T  is  not  the  home  of  a  godlike  race, 

Vire  is  a  delicious  place ; 

But  what  gives  it  its  crowning  grace 

la  the  peace  that  there  comes  down. 

Vlr^  is  a  delicious  place, 

Vire  is  a  little  Norman  town. 

There  are  tarems  by  the  score 
And  solid  are  the  drinkers  there. 
More  than  in  Evreux  of  yore, 
There  are  taverns  by  the  score. 
One  sees  there  empty  brains  no  more, 
Bttt  empty  glasses  everywhere. 
There  are  taverns  by  the  score. 
And  solid  are  the  drinkers  there. 

T  is  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song, 
And  mother  of  the  Vaudeville ; 
Lawyers  as  cupbearers  throng, 
T  is  the  fresh  cradle  of  the^mg. 
The  fullers  pierce  the  puncheons  ■troog, 
The  doctors  drink  abroad  their  fill ; 
*T  in  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song 
And  mother  of  the  V^audeviUe. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  v^dleys  of  Vire  to  the  valleys  of  Boreal 

For  a  poet  of  Normandy  the  Low, 

It  is  Rood  to  rhyming  go  t 

One  is  inspired  and  all  aglow 

With  the  old  singers  of  voice  so  pure. 

It  is  good  to  rhjrming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vire  to  the  Talleys  of  Bares  I 


A    FLORENTINE    SONG 

Ir  I  am  fair  't  is  for  myself  alone, 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  sweetheart  near  me. 

Nor  would  I  call  another's  heart  my  own. 

Nor  have  a  gallant  lover  to  rerere  me. 

For  surely  I  will  plight  my  faith  to  none. 

Though  many  an  amorous  cit  woold  jomp  to  hear 


For  I  hare  beard  that  lovers  prove  deceivers. 


When  oooe  they  Hod  that 


iTB  prove 
maidens 


are  believers. 


Tet  should  I  Hod  one  that  in  truth  could  pleaae  me. 
One  whom  I  thought  my  charms  had  power  to  move, 
Why  then,  I  do  cmif  eaa,  the  whim  might  aeiae  me. 
To  taste  for  once  th*  porringer  of  love. 
Alas  I  there  is  one  pair  oi  eyes  that  teaae  me ; 
And  then  that  month  I  —  he  seems  a  star  aboire. 
He  is  io  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  kind. 
And  so  unlike  the  sullen,  clownish  hind. 

What  love  may  be.  indeed  I  cannot  tell. 
Nor  if  I  e*er  have  known  his  cunning  arts ; 
But  true  it  is,  there  *■  one  I  lOeao  well. 
That  wbai  he  looks  at  me  my  boeom  atarta. 
And,  if  we  meet,  my  iMart  begina  to  swell ; 
And  the  green  flekU  around,  whan  he  departa. 
Seem  like  a  neat  from  which  the  bird  haa  ilown ; 
Can  thia  be  love  f  —  ny  — ye  who  love  have  known 


A  NEAPOUTAN  CANZONET 

Om  morning,  on  the  sea  ahore  aa  I  strayed. 
My  heart  drmed  in  the  sand  bealde  the  aea ; 
I  aaked  oi  yonder  mariners,  who  aaid 
Thev  nw  it  in  thy  boaom,  —  worn  by  thee. 
And  I  am  come  to  aeek  that  heart  <rf  mine. 
For  I  have  none,  and  thou,  alaa,  haat  two ; 
If  thia  be  ao,  doat  know  what  thou  ahalt  do?  — 
Still  keep  mj  heart,  and  give  me,  give  me  thintb 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL 


One  of  ths  Neapolitan  PattaraU  dc* 


Whbii  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
*T  waa  night,  but  aeemed  the  noon  of  daj; 
The  atars,  whoae  light 
Waa  pore  and  bright. 
Shone  with  unwavering  ray ; 
But  one,  one  glorioua  atar 
Guided  the  Eastern  Magi  from  afar. 


Dien  peace  waa  apread  througiioot  the 
The  lion  fed  beeide  the  tender  lamb ; 
And  with  the  kid. 
To  pasture  led. 
The  spotted  leopard  fed ; 
In  peace,  the  calf  and  bear, 
TIm  wolf  and  lamb  repoaed  tofether  thera. 

Aa  sbepberda  watched  their  iodCB  by  night 
An  angeL  brigMer  than  the  nm'a  own  Uglit, 
Appeared  in  ur, 
And  gently  aaid. 
Fear  noL  ~  be  not  afraid, 
Forlol  beneath  your  wrea, 
Karth  haa  bwome  aamuing  paradiaa 


A  soldier's  song 
Tnmpbnm  of  a  NsapoUtan  popular 

**  Wbo  knocks,— who  knocks  at  my  door, 
Who  knocka,  and  who  can  it  be  r  ** 

**  Thv  own  true  lover,  betrothed  forever, 
Bo  open  the  door  to  me.** 


"My 

Sol 
"Whv 
For 


ia  not  al  home, 
toCopentotbee.** 
me  watt  ao  loaf  at  the 
'*a  aake  open  to  bm.** 
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*'  Thou  canct  not  coma  in  to  late, 

From  the  window  I  *11  liaten  to  thee." 

"  My  cloak  ia  old,  and  the  wind  blowa  c<dd, 
Bo  open  the  door  to  me.*' 


TELL  ME,  TELL  ME,  THOU   PRETTY  BEE 
BY  GIOVANNI   MBU 

Till  me,  teU  me,  thou  pretty  hee, 
Whither  lo  early  thy  flight  may  he  ? 
Not  a  neighboring  mountain  height 
Tet  blushes  with  the  morning  light ; 
Still  the  dew  on  apray  and  bk>«som 
Trembling  shines  in  the  meadow's  bosom ; 
Why  do  1  see  thee,  then,  unfold 
Thy  soft  and  dainty  wings  of  gold ;  — 
Those  little  wings  are  weary  quite, 
Still  thou  boldest  thy  onward  flight,  — 
Then  tell  me,  tell  me,  thou  pretty  bee. 
Whither  so  early  thy  flight  may  be.  ^ 

Thou  seekest  honey  ?  —  if  It  be  so,  ' 

Fold  up  thy  wings,  —  no  farther  go ; 
I  '11  show  tliee  a  sale  and  sacred  spot. 
Where  sll  the  year  round  twill  fail  thee  not 
Knowest  thou  the  maid  for  whom  I  sigh,  — 
Her  of  the  bright  and  beaming  eye  ? 
Endless  sweetnen  ahalt  thou  dp, 
Honied  stores  upon  her  lip. 
On  those  lips  of  brightest  red, 
Iiips  of  the  belored  nudd. 
Sweetest  honey  lies  for  thee ;  — 
Sip  it,— sip  it;  —this  is  she. 


SICILIAN   CANZONET 

What  shall  I  do,  sweet  Nici,  tell  me, 
1  bum,  —  I  bum,  —  I  can  no  more ! 
I  know  not  how  the  thing  befell  me. 
But  I  *m  in  love,  and  all  Is  o'er. 
One  look,  —  alas  I  one  glance  of  thine, 
One  single  glance  my  death  shall  be ; 
Even  this  poor  heart  no  more  is  mine, 
For,  Nici,  it  belongs  to  thee. 

How  shall  I  then  my  grief  repress. 
How  shall  this  soul  in  anguiui  live  f 
I  f far  a  no,  —  desire  a  ye«,  — 
But  which  the  answer  thou  wilt  give  f 
No,  —  Love,  —  not  so  deoeiTed  am  I ; 
Soft  pity  dwells  in  those  bright  eyes. 
And  no  tyrannic  cruelty 
Within  that  gentle  bosom  Ilea. 

Tlipn,  fairest  Nici,  speak  and  say 
If  I  must  know  thy  love  or  hate ; 
Oil,  do  not  leave  me  thus,  I  pray. 
Hut  Hpeak,  —  be  quick,  —  I  cannot  wait. 
Quick,  —  I  entreat  thee  ;  —  if  not  so, 
Tliis  weary  soul  no  more  shall  sigh  ;  — 
R<»  t<*ll  me  quickly,  —  yes  or  no, 
Whii-li,  —  which  shall  be  my  destiny. 


THE   GLEANER    OF   SAPRI 


BY   LUir.I  MBRCANTINI 

Pnbli«hcd  in  the  Supplrmmt  to  Thf  Poets  and  Pnetry  of 
Ewofff.  "Tlii*  poet."  «v«  Mr.  Ix>n  If  fellow,  "i»  a  profi'iV)r 
in  the  rnirenity  of  rarprmn.  The  followin|:  fimple  and 
kfrikinft  noem  from  his  pen  hat  reference  to  the  iU-fste<l  expe- 
ditk>n  of  Ctrlo  Pi^iicane.  on  the  chores  of  the  kinfnlnin  of  Na- 
)le«  !n  the  •ummer  of  1857,  in  which,  rav*  IHW  Ongsro.  'he 
ill  Willi  hit  follower*  like  Loonidtr  with  his  three  hundred.* " 


I 


Tut  were  three  hoadred,  Vamf\ 

And  they  are  dead  I 
One  mondng  M I  wmt  to  riMMi  the  gnlii, 
I  saw  a  bark  in  middle  tA  Uie  mala ; 
It  was  a  bark  came  jteamtng  to  the  ibofia, 
And  hoisted  for  iu  flag  the  tricolor. 
At  Pona'a  isle  it  stomd  boneatli  tte  loo. 
It  stayed  awhile,  ana  tbeo  pot  out  to  00s 
Put  oat  to  sea,  sod  eomo  oDto  oor  oUoiiu: 
Landed  with  anna,  bat  not  as  foomoa  lon^ 
They  were  three  hondTod,  they 

Andth^andoidr 


dior 


Landed  with  arms,  but  not  as 
For  they  stooped  down  and  Maml  tho 
And  one  hj  one  I  looked  thorn  In  tho 
A  tear  and  smile  in  each  one  I  coold  1 
**  Thieves  from  their  dena  are  thoeo,'* 
And  yet  they  took  not  oven  a  loaf  oC ' 
I  heard  them  utter  but  a  sln^  cry ; 
**  We  for  oar  native  land  hovo  ooino  to 
They  were  three  himdxod,  they 
And  they  are  diead  i 

With  eyes  of  asure,  and  with  hdr  of  gaU| 
A  young  man  marched  in  front  oC  mm;  wmk 
I  made  myself  ,_and  having  aaiaed  his  hand. 
Asked  him,  **  Where  gooit,  fair  cutolB  oC  tho 
He  looked  at  me  and  answored,  **  Blator  alnOi 
I  ffo  to  die  f or  this  fair  land  of  thlno  I  ** 
I  felt  my  heart  was  trembling  throogh  nnd 
Nor  couild  I  say  to  him,  **  Om  eooirat  jon  I  ** 
They  were  three  hundred,  thoy  nooo  yoo^g  ind 
And  they  are  dead  I 

That  morning  I  forgot  to  riean  tho  gnriBv 
And  set  myself  to  follow  to  their  ' 


I 


Twice  over  they  encoantored  the  aaui  d^ 
Twice  over  they  despoiled  thorn  of  thoir 
But  when  we  eame  Dof<»oOortoaa*0  wnll 
We  heard  the  drums  beat  and  tho  tmmnola  oda 
And  *mid  the  smoke,  tho  llitog,  aad  tho  gtao^ 
More  than  a  thousand  fell  omq  r~ 
They  were  three  hundred,  thav  \ 
And  they  are  dead  f 

They  were  three  bondred,  oad  they  ironld  Ba(t^ 
They  seemed  three  thousand,  and  thij  « '  ~ 
But  wished  to  die  with  weamu  to  their 
Before  them  ran  with  blooa  the  meadow 
I  prayed  for  them,  but  ore  tho  flght  wan 
Swooned  suddenly  away,  and  hMiaod  ao  as 
For  in  their  midst  I  ooaU  no  moio  bohold 
Those  eyes  of  asure  and  that  hair  of  gold  I 
They  were  three  hundred,  thaf 
And  they  are  dead  I 


III.    NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Paffe  9.     Hymn  <if  the  MoravUm  Nmm  ^ 
Bethlehem, 

[This  ix>em  was  sngsestad  lor  tha  foDowav 
sentence  in  an  article  ^  npon  Pnladi  m  Ai 
North  American  Review^  for  April,  UB : 
**  The  standard  of  his  leffion  was  ratnad  flf  • 
piece  of  crimson  silk  emDToidered  bj  tb*  X^ 
ravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  in  Pensijlvnb.** 
The  hiBtorio  facte  in  resard  to  the  buNT  »- 
Doar  to  be  that  Pnlaski  ordared  it  cf  t&t 
Moravian  sisters  at  Bethlehem,  who  liahad  to 
support  their  house  by  needleworit.  Tui  bi 
ner  is  preserved  in  the  oabinot  off  tho  Mi  *~ 
Historical  Society  at  Baltimovo;    it  Is 
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»an.ire  and  made  to  be  carried  on  a  lance. 

double  silk,  now  so  much  faded  and  di»- 

by  time  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  de- 

e    its    oriKinal    color.      On    both    sides 

t  are  embroidered  with  what  was  yellow 

laded  with    green,  and  deep  silk  fringe 

Ing.     On  one  side  are  the  letters  "  U.  S.,'* 

a  circle  around  them  the  words,  "  Unttas 

FortHtr "  ;    on   the  other  side,   in  the 

is  embn>idered  an  all-«eeing  eye  and 

)rds   *' Son  Alius   Regit.''    PuIaHki  re- 

a  mort«il  wound  at  the  siege  of  Savannah, 

ring  on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet 

.e  was  on  his  way  north,  was  buried  at  sea. 

id  that  l^fayette  lay  sick  at  Bethlehem, 

It  it  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  officer 

'uhiski   ordered    the  H.'ig.      Its  size,   in 

ent,  would  have  precluae<l  its  use  as  a 

1 1 .   Thf  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

hist(»ric  groundwork  upon  which  Mr. 
How  built  hiH  legend  is  in  two  parts,  the 
rt  tower  and  the  Fall  River  skeleton. 
i88:ige  fn)m  Rafn,  to  which  Mr.  Ix)ng- 
refers  as  affording  a  poet  sufficient  basis 
hich  to  build,  is  as  follows  :  — 
ere  is  no  mistaking  in  this  instance  the 
n  whicli  the  m(»re  ancient  stone  e<lifices 
N«»rtli  were  constructed, — the  stvle 
bt'lnngs  to  tlie  Roman  or  Ant*^-<TOthic 
(tun',   and   which,   especially  after  the 

Charh'niagne,  diffused  itself  from  Italy 
he  whole  of  the  West  and  North  of 
,  where  it  continued  to  predominate 
!ie  close  of  the  twelfth  c«»ntury,  —  that 
•h'wh  some  authors  have,  from  one  of  its 
triking  characteristics,  called  the  round 
yle,  the  Mune  which  in  England  is  de- 
.ted  Sixon  and  sometimes  Norman  archi- 

the  anci»*nt  structure  in  Newport  there 
omaincuts  remaining  which  might  poe- 
ave  served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the 
l«»  date  of  its  enaction.  That  no  vestifi^e 
er  is  found  of  tlu*  pointed  arch,  nor  any 
iniation  to  it,  is  indicative  of  an  earlier 
tlian  of  a  later  neri<Kl.  From  such  char- 
ics  as  remain,  however,  we  can  scarcely 
ny  other  iiif»'rence  than  one,  in  which  1 
rsuaded  that  all  who  are  familiar  with 
.rthem  architect iir»'  will  concur,  THAT 
ni.niNc;   was   khectfd  at  a   peiuod 

:i>I.V    NOT    LATF.lt  THAN   THE  TWF.LFTH 

KY.  Tliis  nMuark  applies,  of  coune,  to 
filial  buii<ling  only,  and  not  to  the  alter- 
that  it  snl»«i«'<iuently  r»»ceived  ;  for  there 
♦'Hil  such  alterations  in  the  upper  part  of 
ilding  which  cannot  Ih>  mistaken,  and 
wi-re  most  likely  <H'c;isioned  by  its  being 
1  in  modem  tim«*s  to  various  uses;  for 
e,  ;w  the  substructure  of  a  windmill, 
torly  as  a  liay  niairazine.  To  the  same 
nay  be  referred  the  windows,  the  fire- 
%nil  the  a|>ertun'M  made  .above  the  col- 
That  this  building  could  not  have  been 
for  a  windmill,  is  what  an  architect  will 
liscern." 


Dr.  Palfrey,  in  hia  History  qf  New  England^ 
80  cogently  presented  the  reasons  for  beneriiis^ 
this  tower  to  have  been  constructed  by  Governor 
Arnold,  that  moet  students  have  since  been 
disposed  to  accept  this  explanation  ;  bat  there 
have  not  been  wanting  thoee  who  maintained 
other  views,  as  witness  an  article  by  R.  G. 
Hatfield  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  March,  1879. 
in  which  the  author  maintains  that  the  old  mill 
at  Newport  ought  to  be  called  the  Yinland  Bap- 
tistery ;  and  aIbo  an  article  by  Mr.  8.  Edward 
Forb^  who  maintains  that  the  strocture  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Chesterton  mill  in 
Warwickshire,  with  which  it  is  commonly  com- 
pared. 

^yith  re^^ard  to  the  Fall  River  skeleton, 
which  with  its  appurtenances  was  onfortunately 
homed  before  it  could  be  satisfaotorily  esuun- 
ined  by  experts,  the  following  description  taken 
from.  The  American  Monthly  Magnzine  for  Jan- 
uary, 18.'{6,  will  give  the  reader  as  full  an  ac- 
count as  is  now  possible  : 

**  In  tligging  down  a  hiU  near  the  village,  a 
large  mass  of  earth  slid  o£f ,  leaving  in  the  bank 
ana  pardall^r  uncovered  a  human  skull,  which 
on  examination  was  found  to  belong  to  a  body 
buried  in  a  sitting  postore ;  the  hcAd  being 
about  one  foot  below  what  had  been  for  many 
^ears  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  surround- 
mg  earth  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body 
found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  coTerin^?  of  coarse 
biurk  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope 
were  found  the  remains  of  another  of  coarse 
cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  texture 
of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag.  On  the  breast  was  a 
plate  of  brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at 
the  upper  end,  and  five  in  the  lower.  This  plate 
appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one 
ei^th  to  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is  so  much  corroded  that  whether 
or  not  anything  was  engraved  anon  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  it  is  ovai  in  form,  the 
edges  being  irregular,  apparently  made  so  by 
corrosion.  Below  the  breastplate,  and  entirely 
encircling  the  body,  was  a  belt  composed  of 
brass  tnbes,  each  four  and  a  halt  inches 
in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  arranged  longitudinaUy  and  dose 
together,  the  length  of  the  tube  being  the 
width  of  the  belt.  The  tubes  are  of  thin  brass, 
cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  pieces  of  sinew.  Near  the  right  knee 
was  a  quiver  of  arrows.  The  arrows  are  of 
brass,  thm,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  a 
rouna  hole  cut  through  near  the  base.  "Die 
shaft  was  fastened  to  the  head  bv  inserting  the 
latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood  and 
then  tying  with  a  sinew  throngh  the  round  hole, 
a  mode  of  constructing  the  weapon  never  prac- 
tised by  the  Indians,  not  even  with  their  arrows 
of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the  sliaft  still  remain  on 
some  of  them.  WHien  first  discovered,  the  ar- 
rows were  in  a  sort  of  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell 
to  meces  when  exposed  to  the  air.*^ 

The  more  generally  received  opinion  amongst 
archsologista  makes  the  skeleton  to  be  that  of 
an  Indian.] 
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III  S'liniliiKivia.  thin  w  thm  cUKtuniary  Naliita- 
tiiiii  wlifii  driiikiiiK  •  IimUiIi.  1  Ilivi*  iJiKhily 
i*hiuii:*'<i  the  iiritiiii:ni|iliy  uf  tht*  «iinl.  in  unlvr 
tu  |iniM*rvi'  tlif  i-«irr«-ft  |iniiiuiu.*i»litfii  lUufiiJ. 

I*aK»*  '->•     •!'  /'"/*'  *'ij/i. 

IV  laii  KnpaB'iI  a^iit^lo  nn  ii*  triii|ilA, 
8in»  ir  n-|>rM«nt«o  vb  ilna  Imitmi 
HaatA  rl  hiud  jiui'Mt  ilrMlri*!  (ifiiMW. 

liutm  ill  Vsa*. 

Pasv*  '<^'>     vfrrrnuririo  SfiffiHtj*  .' 

"  lni;ii.  .S-Aiira.  rvf«|Hiiuli(i  >aiii-li(i.  liit|iit*  tt*n- 
i;ii  cIu'Ihi.  (iQi'  il*«  ItM  HKitini  iilN-niuiii'iii.  Alin- 
iiiiiM-iii.  }ialM*m  dt*  df^-ir.  >aiifhii.  y  un  miiin  di^ 
riN.  dijti  i'l  lHii|iif."  IkfH  l^uixotr.  Tart  II.. 
fh.  iV». 

I'ai:** 'J!*,     f'niy /'wmiVo. 

'Ilif  allimii'ii  hi'M-  i.H  !••  a  NitanUh  £|iiiniuu. 

K«riu|irf>  Fray  rAirillnraiaB 
l*Aiia.iitili«>«  M'A  (urra , 
4^rii  VII  tu  trlila  rslutirra 
lUrm  III'  vrrtr  jaiu**  ' 

l<4iu.  Ill  I\bbb,  Fiur^iiti,  No.  C11. 

Vnfiv  -"••.     Vtuirr  f  riiii»ivii. 

'Hiu  u  fnuii  ail  Italian  |Hi|iuUr  imiiii:> 

••  i'*i|n*  Kruir«-iM->>. 
IVlrr  Kruiir »«••.■  " 
—  C'iMB  \<ilrlr  ilri  r^ln*  Ytvxrr^co  ?  — 
"  V'f>  iiiia  In-IU  rait«iBiu« 
riir  M  «uiilr  •  ••lifraMr  !  " 
Fatir  I'mtrarr.  fAltr  I'mtrAri  ! 

('}!■■  la  t-<il>>  •  niiffMiarr*. 

Ki>rt*4H.  I- •'•.■''.■.-■''■■  '■'  l'*t*'i*H*iu*aUtu  Mumiarlen 

iVup'  :»».      Ar*   *  rt|ji4.i  i-tii'-'Ut  rhiv  . 

Fii>ni  ainiiiiki^li  1i>iiin  nf  ttn'  t«i-lft1i  rt-ntiir}. 
in  >ir  Ali'\.iii«l«-r  I'miW^-'h  /'."♦»ii>  un  th*  #>rij/in. 
/'ri«;rr«ji.  iin«/  lh,Iin*  I't  lihuntintj  i^ttiH  \'rr\*, 
|».  li'.'. 

I ';iCi' •'»•''•.      7^'  '••H't  or'/Af  iiu*n*. 

himiiil  14  till-  nam-  ^im-ii  tiy  tin-  <t>|Mif«  In  all 
villi  an-  iii'l  lif  itii-ir  racf. 

I *■•*?•■  ■•  •      '  "ijiif  «ff  thf  f  "'nVj. 

'Ill*'  lM|Mti'<t  i-.iU  tli*-fnwlt«<4  CaIA.     S>f  Iliir 
rii« '•  itlu-tMi*  niii|  «-iir*-iii*-lv  iiitrn'^tini;  wurk. 
7"A»    /I'i'ii.i  .   iir  iin   . I' •■•"««.'    *'t  tkr   ffV|ijiirji   iii 
>>^-*i\n.      l.<iiiiliiii.  I'^ll. 

I'l^ji'    »'.       .I«i»  i'"/iii  ««••»»(. ■-'••I J/ 1  H'iMj'i/ n«r. 

"  ,'.  Y  iiil«i-niliiiiP-  .i  nn  ln<lii.  %(  A  un  A%ari- 
rfiiii.  i|Mi-  i-Hi.t)i.ft  |in-t:nntAiiil>>  \  titni.  'iiut*  |ti>r 
liiiU-r  »iil>i  t-Mili  d^iniailii.  %  ••^tar  Ii^iih  kiu  ln|i.iM 
11"  li-iM.iii.i.  |Hin|iii*  iHi  lialii  til  IUitimI"  iii  lialtian 
•|i-  ri^iiiit.ir  a*|ti<l  ilia  Ii^Iim  \»m  ■•ntrrriwIiMl  «i 
^••iiii  ilarxkn  iiiii»i  )i«il*i'tn  * '•ii**«i  !*  "  Ai  >'yrnti 
*/»  ,■11  '  .  I . .  J  ■  •• » ■  I  i 

IVi.'i'    k>  I  •■■/  iirhf 'i   '    I'll'/  rmv    ' '■'/  fAr  f '.im- 

j-r.i..'  .»■ 

A  liiii-  (r>>ni  till-  aiti  !•  Ill   l'"*mtt  tin  f      t 

l:i..  11.  •I.I-  Mi  >  I  1 1  rl  I'MLi^afl-r 

l.il.r   VHI 

'On*  •  ijr*  ««.<>ii  1*  Iri'iii  l*.iiitf 

hi  fft^  •  tiiarit 

I  r  ■  t  •■  •  I    '.«    I'Lla  BlVbt*  l]  flitlU* 


liymn  luu  iikwia* 

TW  nnwi  ti>  lb*  rl««r  «f  hti 
Wbirh  t#rwUMU4  alL 


]'ai:««  .Vi.     .V'iri  ^ run'' CI. 
.\   c'liiiiiuim  >|iuiuh   |traivrb. 
anidtf  A  «|uvatiifn  not  dura  »n«  « idk 


i*airit  .Vi.      .ij^.  ail  A.  tmrraiti 
Till*   >|iiuiianlii.   «ilh   K***id 
iliiM  «-iiI<ir  iif  ill**  •'yr  ■•  biwAuttfal 


It  111  Mini* ; 
I'll/uririru. 


an.  ftir  rSAlDple,    w  tk« 


Ay  o)iipl«M 

Ay  liM  mia  oiurlois 

Ay  hacan  kia  iMlna 


Tmiito 

Rob.  m  r*MA, 

!>Ant<*  ik|irAk»  of  liftttiin^'a  vy**  ■■  mmm 
VuTtjtii'iriu,  &iii.  Il*i.  Ijuni  ^mf%^  m  \m  . 
riiri"iii.  **  Kmio  i  luui  uccht  d*^  «a  tavift^ 
dic'fiu.  ikiniilip  a  qnrl  d«l  BiArp.*' 

I'ak*-'^*-     Tk*  Ai^mgimgVkdd. 

N^  thr Anriint  lUIUda  til  £/  i^mam  T 
tiur.  aimI  f  'uiaynios. 

1  'ai:v  . <•>.      .  I//  II r#  »l*¥p» AfT. 

Fnmi  thr  >pAni»b.    ULkl  d«  Pakar.    ffa 

l*iik-«  4'J.     f ;»«/  niilAf . 

Kmin  thr  >pAiiMh  ;  ai 

imnit'diAirl}    fi41«i«iiic.    amI  

iiitiio'i   thi*   tinit   Mvar  uf  Act  IlL  .bf  1 
M  ililmiailii  . 

I'jkt;*'  i'*.      711^  rri/  rpr. 

"  In  I  hi*  (Miami  UmnuNrv.  c«Ati«BtkA«d 
!!•  i-.illnl  (^Mrrriur   na««id. 
Iiiakiiii;  «uk.  and  vhirk. 
iii«in  iiuiM-r»titiiin.  i«  Acvumptaal 
nil  ••\i\  liNik  Al  |MNi|Ur.  rB|w«-HAlly 
fnini   I  hi*   ta'ndaTBHB  of  ibnr 
NuplMMrd  III  Im-  nutfT  rMily        _ 
•if   A   niitrr   tiiAiurv  agm.     Aflav   _.^ 
••Ill  }:Iaiii-«-.   ihr}   fAll  sirk.  mmd  4^  M  i 
hiiiiri. 

"  'l'h«>  SftAniAnU  luiv*  vvvy  littW  tft 
ii|ii<rtii«  ihK  r«il  ryr.  ibtMick  tW  kaial 
%*T>  |irv«ali'nf.  raprrtAlly  ut  A     ~    ~ 
ilii>  |ii«i*r  iinliT*.      A  Mtag'm  I 
H  iriHvi  «A(n:uanl.  aim!  tw  tkat 
hiim.  lipfw^l  «iih  aiU^r. 
1*1    ihi>  rhildrvn'a  iiM>kA   by 
hnuilni  flriiiii   ih>-  bAir  nf  • 
Mmuld  llif    r^U  icLaarr   hm 
that    tha*   hum  rrcrivra  it. 
mtumliT.    >urh  hi'ma  mAy  hm  _ 
td   ihf  aiNrr*ni|fha'    abii^  Al 
r«i«'a  /iNf-titi.  ««'l.  1..  rb.  *•. 

I'4ft,-r  ««.     r  »i«  fiu  ri»p  «/  a 
'Diia   AOtl    thr   ftJki«W( 
I  fn«n  Ii<iiT»«'a  /.tmroit. 
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"^DiH  Gypsy  wordH  in  the  samp  Hcene  may  be 

tliuH  iut«ri>r**t®<l  •  — 

John- Dorados,  pieceH  of  frold. 

I'igtun,  a  Hiiiiph^ton. 

In  i/our  mororcoj  stripped. 

Doves,  sheets. 

Mortn,  a  sliirt. 

Ckireliu,  a  thief. 

Murrimlleros,  thuse  wlio  steal  at  nightfall. 

liastUUros,  f<M)t]Kuis. 

Hermit,  a  hiKhway-rwbher. 

J*lamts,  camllt^rt. 

Cuttnnandments^  the  Hufirers. 

Mf.  Martin  aslrfp^  to  rob  a  person  asleep. 

LanUrns,  e^es. 

fiuhlin,  pohcH  tifficer. 

I'ujHti/aifo,  H  8i>y. 

Vinn/artis  ana  Dancinq  John,  to  take  fli};ht. 

Pa>:e  .VJ.     If  thou  art  she  ping,  maidfn. 

From  the  Spanish  ;  as  is  likewise  the  sonfp  of 
the  ('uiitrulNiudiHta  «m  the  Sjime  Dat^e. 

P.-ifie  .V».     All  the  Fortsttrs  of  Flanders. 

Tlie  title  of  Foresters  was  givrn  to  the  early 
^vi'inors  of  Flanders.  a]>p<iinted  by  the  kings 
of  FVance.  L}'dHrick  du  ciieti,  in  the  <iays  of 
Cliitaiiv  tile  iS'cond,  was  the  iintt  of  them; 
and  Heandoin  Hni>t-<lu-Fer,  who  stole  away  the 
fair  tliidith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  from 
the  French  court,  and  married  her  in  Hruges, 
was  the  last.  Aft»'r  him  the  title  of  Fon'ster 
was  changed  tti  that  of  Count.  Philippe  d*Ai- 
Haci',  Ouy  de  l)ampiern>,  and  Louis  ue  Cr^y, 
(■•miing  later,  in  the  order  of  time,  wen*  there- 
fore rather  Counts  than  Fon^sters.  Philii»])e 
went  twio*  to  thi'  Holy  I^nnd  as  a  (Vus.'uier, 
and  die<l  of  the  pl;urue  at  St.  tlfan-<l'Aere, 
shortly  aft«T  the  rapture  of  the  city  by  the 
Christians.  Guy  dn  Dampierre  die<l  in  the 
jirison  of  Ciinipi^^inie.  Ix>uis  du  CH^'y  was  son 
and  HU('e«*Hsor  of  liolM'rt  de  n<(thune,  whostran- 
f^led  his  w  iff,  Yr)lande  de  Btiurgogne,  with  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  for  having  poisoned,  at  the 
age  of  eU'vi-n  yt-ai-s.  Charli-s,  his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  Hlanche  d'Anjou. 

Page  .V).     Statthj  da  mis,  like  qtu>ens  attended. 

\Vh«*n  Philip[M.*-h'-IJ«>l.  king  of  France,  visited 
Flanders  with  Ins  (|ui'tMi.  she  was  so  jwtonished 
at  the  niagniticfncM  of  the  dames  of  Brugi>Sf 
that  sh«'  t'xclainMN]  :  "tie  eroyais  $tn*  s«'ule 
Tfin*'  ifi.  ni.-iis  il  parait  que  cenx  de  Flandre 
ipii  HO  trouv4'nt  d:ins  n«H  prisons  wmt  tons  des 
I'rincps,  car  Icnrs  ffUinii-s  sont  habill^es  comme 
lies  prinrcsst'S  »*t  di'S  r»'iu«*s." 

W  hen  the  bunrimiasti-rs  of  Ghent.  Bruges,  and 
Ypn's  went  to  Paris  to  pav  honiag(>  to  King  John, 
in  li».'»l,  th»'^'  \\\'r**  n'f«'iv«'d  with  gn*:it  ]N>nip 
and  distinction  :  but,  bring  in vite<l  to  afestivai. 
they  o1>h*tvim1  that  tht-ir  se.its  at  t:ible  wen»  not 
furnished  with  cushions  ;  whereuiMin,  to  make 
known  thi'ir  dLspli':Lsure  at  this  want  of  regard 
to  their  diirnity,  they  folded  their  richly  embniid- 
eri*<l  clo.'iks  niui  scati'd  themselves  upon  them. 
<hi  risint;  frimi  t:ibli>,  they  left  thmr  cloaks 
behind  them.  .-ind.  bi-ing  informed  of  their  a]>- 
pan'nt  forget  fulness.  Simon  van  t^-rtrycke,  bur- 
gonuiMter  nf   Bruges,  replie<l,    "  We   Flemings 


are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  our  ouah- 
ions  after  dimier.^^ 

Page  55.    Knighta  who  bore  the  Fleere  of  GM, 

Philipne  de  liourgoene,  snmamed  Le  Bon, 
espousea  Isabella  of  Portugal  on  the  KHii  of 
January,  14Itt)  •  and  on  the  same  day  instituted 
the  famous  order  of  the  Flee(*e  of  Gold. 

Page  55.     /  beheld  the  gentle  Mary. 

Marie  de  Valois,  Duchess  of  Burgimdy,  was 
left  by  the  death  of  lier  father,  Charles  le  TtS- 
m^raire^  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  richest  heir- 
ess of  Europe.  She  came  to  Bruges,  aa  Coun- 
tess of  Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  same  vear 
was  married  by  proxy  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. According  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximiliau^s  substitute, 
slept  with  the  princess.  They  wen*  both  in 
complete  dnwi,  sei>arated  by  a  naked  sword, 
and  attended  by  four  armed  guards.  Marie  was 
adored  by  her  subjects  for  her  gentleness  and 
her  many  other  virtues. 

Maximilian  was  son  of  the  Emix'ror  Freder- 
ick the  Third,  and  is  the  same  person  mentioned 
afterwards  in  the  poem  of  Nuremberg  as  the 
Kaiser  Maximilian,  and  the  liero  of  Piinzing*8 

{)oem  of  Teutrdanh.  Having  1)een  imprisoned 
)y  the  revolted  burghers  of  Bruges,  thev  re- 
f  us(*d  to  release  him  till  ht*  consented  to  kneel 
in  the  public  sonare,  and  to  swear  on  tlie  Holy 
Evangi'listM  ana  the  boily  of  Saint  Donatus  that 
he  would  mit  take  vengeance  upon  them  for 
their  rebellion. 

Pim^e  55.  The  bloody  battle  of  the  SpwM  qf 
Hold, 

'riiis  battle,  the  most  memorable  in  Flemish 
history,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Court* 
ray,  on  the  11th  i>f  July,  i:VK>,  between  the 
French  and  the  Flemings,  the  former  com- 
manded bv  Robert,  Comte  dWrt4»is,  imd  the 
latter  by  Guillaume  de  Juliera,  and  tlean,  Comte 
de  Namur.  The  French  army  was  complet<,dy 
routed,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  infantry 
and  seven  tliousand  cavalry  ;  among  wliom  were 
sixty-three  princtn,  dukes,  and  counts,  seven 
liundn'd  lon1s-banner«>t,  and  eleven  liundred 
noblemen.  Tlie  flower  of  tbe  French  nobility 
]>erished  on  that  djiy ;  to  which  history  has  given 
tlie  name  of  the  •/ourn/r  det  Efterona  d^Or,  from 
the  great  number  «>f  gulden  spurs  found  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Seven  hundntd  of  them  were 
hung  nn  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Courtray;  and,  as  the  cavaliers  of 
that  day  wore  but  a  singlf>  spur  each,  these 
vouched  to  (iod  for  the  violent  and  bloody  death 
of  m>ven  hundred  of  his  cr«!atnrt>s. 

Png<«  .V».     Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were  digging 
a  canal  at  Minnewati'r,  to  bring  the  waters  of 
the  Lys  fn>m  Deynze  to  their  city,  thev  were 
attitcked  and  n>ute<l  by  the  citizeiw  of  Ghent, 
whose  conmierce  would  have  lM*en  much  injurea 
by  the  canal.  Tlu?y  were  led  by  Jean  Lyon^ 
captain  of  a  militar)'  company  at  (ihent,  caUea 
the  Chajterons  Hlanrs.  He  had  great  sway 
over  the  turbulent  p«>pulace,  who,  in  those  proe- 

Eerous  times  uf  the  city.  gaine<l  an  easy  hveli- 
ood  by  laboriiiB  two  or  Uiree  days  in  the  week. 
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and  had  the  remaining  four  or  five  to  deyote  to 
public  affairs.  The  figrht  at  Minnewater  was 
followed  by  open  reb^on  against  Louis  de 
Maele,  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  Protector  of 
Bruges.  His  superb  chftteau  of  Wondelghem 
was  pillaged  and  burnt;  and  the  insurgents 
f  orcea  the  gates  of  Bruges,  and  entered  in  tri- 
umph, with  Lyons  mounted  at  their  head.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  died  suddenly,  perhaps 
by  poison. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  received  a  check 
at  the  village  of  NevMe  ;  and  two  hundred  of 
them  perished  in  the  church,  which  was  burned 
by  the  Count^s  orders.  One  of  the  chiefs,  Jean 
de  Lanno^,  took  refuge  in  the  belfry.^  From 
the  summit  of  the  tower  he  held  forth  his  purse 
filled  with  gold,  and  begpred  for  deliverance.  It 
was  in  vain.  His  enenues  cried  to  him  from 
below  to  save  himself  as  best  he  might ;  and, 
half  suffocated  with  smoke  and  flame,  he  threw 
himself  from  the  tower  and  perished  at  their 
feet.  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  established, 
and  the  Count  retired  to  faithful  Bruges. 

Page  55.     TT^e  Golden  Dragon's  nett. 

The  Golden  Dragon,  taken  from  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  in  one  of  the 
Crusades,  and  placed  on  the  oelfiy  of  Bni{|[es, 
was  afterwards  transported  to  Ghent  by  Philip 
van  Artevelde,  and  still  adorns  the  belfry  of 
that  city. 

The  inscription  on  the  alarm-bell  at  Ghent  is, 
^^  Mynen  naem  is  Roland ;  als  ik  klep  is  er  brandy 
and  als  ik  lay  is  er  vidorie  in  het  land.^^  My 
name  is  Roland ;  when  I  toll  there  is  fire,  and 
when  I  ring  there  is  victory  in  the  land. 

Page  57.  That  their  great  imperial  city 
stretched  its  hand  through  every  clime. 

An  old  popular  proverb  of  the  town  runs 
thus:  — 

Numberg^i  Hand 
Oehl  dureh  alle  Land. 

Nuremberg*B  Hand 
Goes  through  every  land. 

Pa^  57.  Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser 
Maximilian^  8  pra  ise, 

Melchior  Pmudng  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated German  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  hero  of  lua  Teuerdank  was  the  reigning 
Emperor,  Maidmilian ;  and  the  noem  was  to  the 
Germans  of  that  day  what  the^  Orlando  Furioso 
was  to  the  Italians.  Maximilian  is  mentioned 
before,  in  the  Belfry  qf  Bruges,    See  preceding 

Page  57.  In  the  church  of  sainted  SebcUd 
sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust. 

The  tomb  of  Saint  Sebald,  in  the  church 
which  bears  his  name,  is  one  of  the  richest 
works  of  art  in  Nuremberg*  It  is  of  bronze, 
and  was  cast  b^  Peter  Vischer  and  his  sons,  who 
labored  upon  it  thirteen  years.  It  is  adorned 
with  nt'arly  one  hundred  ngures,  among  which 
those  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  conspicuous 
for  size  and  beauty. 

Page  57.  In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence 
stands  a  pix  of  sculpture  rare. 

This  pix,  or  tabernacle  for  the  vessels  of  the  I 


sacnuneni^  is  by  the  hind  of  Adam  KnfL  Ik 
is  an  exquisite  ineoe^ol  wolptave  in  nAiteiteM, 
and  rises  to  toe  height  cfwatr^amx  iMt*  ft 
stands  in  the  choir,  whoae  rimj  paiatad«» 
dows  cover  it  with  vaxied  eolon. 

Page58.    Witegt^ftheTwdveWimMamm. 

The  Twelve  1?^  Ifarten  wm  tii*  tteb«l  Ai 
original  corporation  of  the  Blaateni 
Saons,  the  oobUer  ol  Niuvmberv, 

one  of  the  original  Twelve,  -wwrn  tlie 

nowned  of  the  Masteniiigen,  M  wfSk.  wm  Ai 
most  voluminoos.  He  fiouznliad  in  4»  f^ 
teenth  century ;  and  left  behnd  him  tUfly^iV 
folio  volumes  of  mannaeriiit,  iMwUBiiiiM  tM 
hundred  and  eight  plays,  one  thooMBdina  wm 
hundred  oomio  talM,  and  between  foor  aid  Iwi 
thousand  lyric  poems. 

Ym  58.    As  in  Adam  Putdumm^B  cepp. 

Adam  Pnsohman,  in  his  poem  on  tlie  dMikrf 
Hans  Sachs,  describes  him  at  ho  iiiiiMiad  fa  • 


Vision:  — 


An  old; 


An  OMBMBa 

Gray  sad  white,  and  dm^ks, 
Who  had,  in  sooth,  a  great  hssid. 
And  read  In  a  fair,  glial " 
Beaotifal  with  goldHi  da 


Page  58.   As  the  old  sum,  gra^  amd 
[In  a  letter  to  Freiligrath,  written^ 

of  1844,  Mr.  Longfellow  mtb:  *' 

yon  ajpoem  on  Norunbeiv.  .  •  •  I 

not  mistranalated  wie  ein  TMib  Jai 

tainly  stands  for  eine  Tambe  or  m 

Lb  dove  and  not  deq/^€tumt^  old 

was  deaf.    But  that  Pnaehman  deaoribM 

wards  when  he  says:  — 

DannaelBBad  nad 
GehSr  bognanfe 
Dine  absngehn,  efeo. 

Therefore  dove4ike  it  is  and  ahall  1M|  lor  F. 
says  *  I  would  have  it  so  at  any  into  P 
any  rate  I  will."] 

Page  64.    Who,  unharmed^  on  ku  Indb 
caugnt  the  bolts  <ifthe  tkimder, 

*  *  A  delegation  of  warrion  fipom  tha 
tribe  having  visited  the  governor  of  Vi 
during  the  Kevolntum,  on  mattam  of  bM&H^ 
after  these  had  been  djeenawd  and  aatttid  fa 


zr. 


council,  the  governor  asked  tliam 
tions  relative  to  their  ooontiT,  and* 
ers,  what  they  knew  or  had  neaidof  dm 
whose  bones  were  f  onnd  at  the  ^*^H;%lw  on  At 
Ohio.  Their  chief  speaker  imnu 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratorr, 
pomp  suited  to  what  he  eonoeivaa  the 
of  his  subject,  informed  him  tibat  it  ~ 
dition  handed  down  from  their :' 
ancient  times  a  herd  ol  theae 
mals  came  to  the  Big^booe  Hbks,  and 
universal  destruction  of  tbe  hear,  dwim, 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals  wUcui  had 
created  for  the  use  of  the  Indiani:  tlH*  At 
Qre&t  Man  above,  looking  down^and  _ 

was  so  enraged  that  he  seiaed  Ida  liahtamjg, 
scended  on  the  earth,  seated  himaetfon  a  ad 
boring  mountain,  on  a  rock  of  whioh  Ub 
and  the  print  of  nis  feet  are  atill  to  be  aosn, 
hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the iriftole' 
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slauehtered,  except  the  bif?  bnll,  who,  present- 
ing nis  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  tnem  off 
as  they  feU ;  but  missing  one  at  lenirth,  it 
wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  sprinfi:ing 
round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wa- 
bash, the  Illinois,  and  iinallv  over  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  dav.*  "  — Jef- 
ferson's Notes  on  Firj^nia,  Query  Vl. 

Page  ()<>.     Once  some  ancient  Scald. 

[In  commenting  on  thispoem^  in  his  diary, 
Mr.  Longfellow  writes:  ""  What  is  said  of  the 
^:^cald  refers,  of  course,  only  to  some  of  the  mel- 
odies, which  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Ilakon  Jarl,  or  older.  Hamlet  and  Yorick  are 
oidy  s3rmbolical  of  any  old  king  and  his  jester."] 

rage  ti6.     Vogelweid  the  Minnesinger. 

Walter  von  der  V(^lweid,  or  Bird-Meadow, 
was  one  of  the  principal  Minnesingers  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  lie  triomphed  over  Hein- 
rich  von  Oft^^rdingen  in  that  poetic  contest  at 
Wartburg  Castle,  known  in  literary  history  as 
the  War  of  Wartburg. 

Page  G*.*.     Lii'e  imperial  Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne  may  be  called  by  preeminence 
the  monart'li  of  farmers.  According  to  the  Ger- 
man tnulition,  in  seasons  of  great  abundance, 
his  spirit  cn>sses  the  Rhine  on  a  golden  bridge 
at  ningtfu,  and  blesses  the  cornfields  and  the 
vineyards.  During  his  lifetime,  he  did  not  dis- 
dain, siiys  Montesquieu,  '"  to  sell  the  egg»  from 
the  farmyards  of  his  domains,  and  the  superflu- 
ous vegetables  of  his  gardens  ;  while  he  distrib- 
uted among  hU  people  the  wealth  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  inmiense  treasures  of  the  Huns.** 

Page  72.  List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acaditj 
home  0/  the  happy. 

[In  the  earliest  records  Acadie  is  called  Cadie ; 
aftt.'rw:inls  it  was  called  Arcadia,  Accadia,  or 
L'Ai';ulie.  The  name  is  probably  a  French 
adaptation  of  a  word  common  among  the  Mic- 
mac  IndiaiLs,  signifying  place  or  region,  and  used 
as  an  alKx  to  other  words  to  indicate  the  place 
where  various  thint^,  such  as  cranberries,  eela, 
se:dH,  were  found  in  abundance.  The  French 
tumt^d  thU  Indian  term  into  Cadie  or  Acadie ; 
thf  HuglLsh  into  Quoddy,  in  which  form  it  re- 
mains when  applied  to  the  Quoddy  Indians,  to 
Quoddy  Head,  the  hvst  point  of  the  United 
States  next  to  Ae;u1ia,  and  in  the  compound 
PasHani:iq noddy,  or  Pollock-Ground.  1 

Page  74.  Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  tUme 
in  the  nest  of  the  swallow. 

[*'  If  the  eves  of  one  of  the  young  of  a  swallow 
be  put  out,  the  mother  bird  will  bring  from  the 
sea-iihore  a  little  stone,  which  will  immediately 
n*store  its  sii^lit ;  fortunate  is  the  person  who 
hndn  this  little  stone  in  the  nest,  for  it  is  a  mi- 
niculouM  remedy."  Pluquet,  Contes  Populairet^ 
quoted  by  Wright,  Literature  and  Superstitions 
of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I.  128.1 

Page  74.  "  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie"  was 
she  called. 

8i  le  koIimI  rit  1«  jour  BaintA-KuUUe 
II  y  aura  pommea  et  cidre  4  folie.'* 

Plcqust  in  WaiasT,  I.  131. 

Page  7.'».  Flashed  like  a  plane-tree  the  Persian 
adorned  with  mantles  and  jewels. 


See  Evelyn's  Silva,  II.  53.  [The  story  rmw 
back  to  Herodotus,  VU.  31,  the  ''Peraian" 
being  Xerxes  J 

Page  77.    For  he  told  them  tales. 

[The  stories  of  the  Loup-^arou.  or  were-wolf , 
and  the  Litiche^  and  the  jniraculous  properties 
of  spiders,  doyer,  and  horseshoes,  may  be  found 
in  Pluquetj  Contes  Populaires,  who  conjectures 
that  the  wnite  fleet  ermine  fox  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  L^ttche.] 

Page  77.     Well  I  remember  a  story. 

[This  is  an  old  Florentine  story  ;  m  an  altered 
form  it  is  the  theme  of  Rossim's  opera  of  La 
Gazza  IxidraA 

Page  86.  Thou  art  too  fair  to  he  l^  to  braid 
St.  Catherine's  tresses. 

There  is  a  Norman  saying  of  a  maid  who 
does  not  marry  —  EUe  restera  pom  coiffwr 
Sainte  Katherine, 

Paf^e  86.  On  the  Acadian  coasts  and  tke 
prairies  of  fair  Opelousas.  , 

[Between  the  Ist  of  January  and  the  13th  of 
May,  17(>5,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  Acadi- 
ans  had  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  The  existence 
of  a  French  population  there  attracted  the 
exiles,  and  they  were  sent  by  the  authorities  to 
form  settlements  in  Attakapasand  Opelousas. 
They  afterward  established  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  German  Coast 
to  Baton  Rouge  ana  even  as  high  as  Pointe 
Conp^.  Hence  the  name  of  Acadian  Coast, 
whi^  a  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  river  still 
bears.  See  Ga/arr^'s  History  qf  Louisiana^  the 
French  Dominion^  vol.  IL] 

Page  102. 

Behold,  at  last. 

Each  tall  and  tapering  mcut 

Is  swung  into  its  place. 

1  wish  to  anticipate  a  criticism  on  this  p«i- 
sage,  by  stating  that  sometimes,  though  not 
usually,  vessels  are  launched  fully  sparred  and 
rigged.  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  exception 
as  better  suited  to  my  purposes  than  the  gen- 
eral rule:  but  the  reader  will  see  that  it  is 
neither  a  olnnder  nor  a  poetic  license.  On  this 
subject  a  friend  in  Pottlaad,  Maine,  writes  me 
thus  :  — 

''  In  this  State,  and  also,  I  am  told,  in  New 
York,  ships  are  sometimes  rigged  upon  the 
stocks,  in  order  to  save  time,  orto  make  a  show. 
There  was  a  fine  large  ship  launched  last  sum- 
mer at  EUsworth,  fully  sparred  and  rigged. 
Some  years  ago  a  ship  was  launched  here,  with 
her  ngging,  spars,  sails,  and  cargo  aboard. 
She  saiiM  the  next  day  and  —  was  never  heard 
of  again!  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of 
your  poem !  ** 

Pace  105.    Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed. 

**  When  the  wind  abated  and  the  vessels  were 
near  enough,  the  Admiral  was  seen  eoostantlv 
sitting  in  the  stem,  with  a  book  in  his  kano. 
On  the  IHh  of  September  he  was  seen  for  the 
last  time,  and  was  heard  by  the  people  of  the 
Hind  to  say,  ^  We  are  mm  iMar  heaven  hj  sea  as 
by  land.*  In  the  following  night^he  lights  of 
the  ship  suddenly  dtsappeared.    The  people  in 
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the  other  veasel  kept  a  grood  lookout  for  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  On  the 
22d  oi  September  they  arrived,  through  muoh 
tempest  and  peril,  at  Falmouth.  But  nothing 
more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Admiral."  — 
Belknap^s  American  Biography^  i.  203. 
PagelUT. 

These  severe  (afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise. 

*^  Although  affliction  oometh  not  forth  of  the 
dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground.**  —  Job  v.  (5. 

Page  109.     Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

[In  an  entry  in  Mr.  LongfeUow^s  dianr  ia  the 
source  from  which  the  legend  was  derived. 
*^  Here  is  the  part  of  King  Witlaf  *8  charter  to 
the  Abbey  of  Croyland  relating  to  his  drink- 
ing-horn, cited  in  Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  I 
also  offer  to  the  refectory  the  horn  of  my 
table,  that  the  elders  of  the  monastery  may 
drink  out  of  it  on  the  festivals  of  the  Saints, 
and  may  sometimes  amid  their  benedictions  re- 
member the  soul  of  the  donor,  Witlaf ." 

In  point  of  fact,  Witlaf  was  one  of  the 
Angle  kings  of  Meroia,  who  made  a  gallant 
stand  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  It  was  whJde 
falling  back  before  Egbert  that  Witlaf  took 
sanctuary  at  Crovland,  where  he  was  for  four 
months  kept  hidden  bv  Siward,  Uiird  Abbot  of 
Croyland.  At  the  end  of  three  years  Siward^s 
influence  procured  the  restoration  of  Witlaf, 
who  became  tributary  to  Egbert.  In  eratitude 
to  the  monks,  Witlaf  greatly  addeof  to  the 
grants  and  privileges  of  tne  house.] 

Page  11:3.  The  Song  or  Hiawatha.  This 
Indian  Edda  —  if  I  may  so  call  it  —  is  founded 
on  a  tradition,  prevalent  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous 
birth,  who  was  sent  amon^f  them  to  clear  their 
rivers,  forests,  and  fishin^'-grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  known 
among  different  tribes  by  the  several  names  of 
Midiabon,  Chiabo,  Manabozo,  Tarenyarwagon 
and  Hiawatha.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  gives  an 
account  of  him  in  his  Algic  Researches,  vol.  I. 
p.  134;  and  in  his  History^  Condition^  and 
I^rospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States^  Part  III.  p.  314,  may  be  found  the 
Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  aerived  fnmi  the 
verbal  narrations  of  an  Onondaga  chief. 

Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  woven  other 
curious  Indian  legends,  drawn  chieflv  from  tiie 
various  and  valuable  writings  of  Mr.  School- 
craft, to  whom  the  literary  world  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  rescuing 
from  obi  i  Won  so  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of 
thp  Indians. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  among  the  Ojibwavs 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  tne 
region  between  the  Pictured  Rooks  and  the 
Gwand  Sable. 

VOCABULARY 

AdjidAu'mo,  tfie  red  squirrel, 
Ahdeek',  the  reindeer. 
AhkoM^win,  /ever. 


Algon'qulii,  Qfibway, 
kmrnami/km,  Ihe  thmdtr, 
Apok'ws,  a  tiulnuh, 
Bsim-wai'ws,  the  mnmd^fiks 
Bemah^gnt,  the  gremevins, 
Bn^oM,  3kepkea$anL 
Biff-Saa-Wsler,  Lake  SwpsrUit, 
Bukadi^win,  famine. 
Gheenuum',  a  birdi  canoe, 
GheUmaik<,  the  plover, 
ObiUaOMM,  a mtMioioa;  friend 9f 

the  Land  of  SpiriU, 
Dahin/da,  the  bM-ftog, 
Duab-kwoHM'die,  or  Kwo-ae'diSa  the 
'Bak^ahameuamgon, 
Ewm-ree/,  hutabg, 
Ohee^zis,  the  tun, 

Oitobe  Ott'mes,  the  Big  Sea-  Waior.  Lobs  m —■■■■■ 
Qltche  Man'ito,  the  Great  SfMt,  the  Jfaifsr  ^f  L^ 
OnshkewMy,  the  darhtess. 
Hlawai'tha,  the  Wise  Man,  the  Teaeherg  otm  of  Mha^ 

keowit,  the  West-Wind,  and  Wononok,  dmaghttr^ 

Nokomie. 
la/goo,  a  great  boaster  and  ttorg4oUor, 
Inin'ewuff,  men,  or  potfiu  in  IA«  (Tans  ^Cl0 , 
lahkoodsE/,  >lr0 ;  acomeL 
ieofYA,  a  ghost,  a  tpiriL 
JoM'akeed,  apr<^MA, 
KafaiboDok'ka,  the  North-Wimi. 
Kafl^,  the  hedgehog, 
Ka?go,  dowA. 
Kahgahgee^,  the  raven, 
Kaw,  no. 

Kajoahk',  the  oea-gutL 
Kaween',  no  indeed, 
Kee'go,  a/UA. 

Keeway/din,  the  Northwest  Wind,  tko  Re 
KeoMfhetik,  a  serpent. 
Keneiy,  the  great  war-oaglo. 
Keno'iha,  the  picker^. 
Ko'ko-ko'  ho,  Ihe  owl. 
Kontasoo',  the  Oofns  of  Phm  alomm, 
Kwa'aind,  the  Strong  Man. 
Kwo-ne'ahe,  or  Doah-kwoHM'alM,  the 
UahxuMa&aoe,  the  swan, 
MaJasxg,  the  toon. 

Mahn-go-tay'see,  loon-hearted  bramo, 
Mahnomo'nee,  wUd  rioe. 
Ma'ina,  the  tcoodpeeker. 
Maakeno'iha.  the  pike. 
Me'da,  a  medieine-man. 
Meenah^ga,  theblu^errv. 
Uoafimog'woa,  the  great  Peari-FiialkWm mi 

theMonito of  Wealth. 
Meahinan'wa,  a  piipo-biearer. 
Minjekah'wun,  H(moalha'>s  mltlems, 
MuuMhaOia,  Laughing  Wator  ;  a  waterfaO  am  Oj 

running  into  the  Mistisa^tpi,  between  Art  < 

and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
MinnehaOia,  Laughing  Wator  ;  wife  e^ , 
Mume-wa'wa,  a  pleaumt  sound,  as  itftko 

trees, 
Miahe-Mo^wa,  the  Great  Bear. 
Miahe-Nah'ma,  the  Great  Sturgeon. 
Miakodaed',  the  Sprina  Beauty,  the  Claytemim 
Monda'min,  Indian  Com. 
Moon  of  Bright  Nlghta,  ApriL 
Moon  of  Leaves,  May. 
Moon  of  StrawberriM,  June, 
Moon  of  the  Falling  Leavea,  Septemtber, 
Moon  of  Bnow-Shoea,  Nor^nber, 
Mudjekee'wia,  the  West- Wind;  fiathsrefBU 
Mud  way-auah^ka,  sound  of  waves  on  m  ahsra. 
Muahkoda'ia,  tfM  grouee. 

Na'gow  Wudyoo,  the  Sand  Dunes  ef  Lotto  Scarier. 
Nah^ma,  the  sturgeon. 
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rtuk,  §pearmint. 
bw'baigs,  voter  spirili. 
'»ha,  sweetheart . 
jj,  tleep. 

I,  a  grandmother  ;  mother  0/  Wenonah. 
Y  /other, 
look  !  lof,k  ! 
»,  the  Mtrnuberry. 
m,  the  frfAh-uater  herring. 
,  the  pigeon, 
a  hoirl. 
(I  wake. 
,  the  robin. 

un  nf  the  Krening  Star, 
th^  hlu^hird. 
,  iii/f  of  (ffjteo. 

ek.  a   ruuHil  piece  0/  brau  or  copper  tn  the 
>/ the  Bout. 

-kiMi'iia.  the  grasshopper, 
denth. 
Kee  M  i.4,  the  handsome  YenadiMte^  the  Storm-  \ 

\9,  Snuit  Sain/e  Mnrie. 

Winter. 

,  irf'// '//  the  deer  or  buffalo  dried  and  pounded. 

f  ,  thr  bison. 

h  ,  //i'  brant. 

I,  hfrenfter. 

J  .  (i-n'ir  0/ the  Bowl. 

.1  Ki>i><  "  'fiir-rtuh. 

J  ii-h,  little  uUd  men  of  the  woods ;  pygmies. 

Ue  perch. 

a,  rapids. 

Spring. 
\e  jtelinin. 
liii,  tfie  goo.xf  berry. 
tj,  lung  figii. 
.  ya,  //  tint  ard. 
i«H-',  the  rriitrfi*h. 
k-n»'f,  the  South-  H'lW. 
w,  the  suiillou  . 

*UK.  ducks  :  piece*  in  the  Game  of  the  Bowl. 

H,  the  di'er  or  ijrrfte. 
iifiiifl'Nhm.  yitt/  me. 
h-ffah.  the  bine  hertm. 
.1  liH,  it  rung  hearted. 
nUf,  the  spider. 
.,  the  inos'jtnto. 
'nmil'j  coiit  11/ arms. 

ii  ,  the  fiin-Hsh. 

•  ,  thr  (iod  of  Water. 

,  thf  nrbbit  :  thr  S'orth. 

(I  matjici'iu,  ajuijglrr. 

Wlink,  yarrnir. 

th^  h'.isf.n'ind. 

Aiiiiiin{(,  the  .Star  of  the  Eost^  the  Morning 

*in.  a  cry  •>/  1. 1  mentation. 
-t.i\  M**'.  the  rirr-fii/. 

II,  fteitdf  of  thi  II. 

■  nil,  1/  iihttc  .\kin  wrapper. 

\e  wild  ij'iosc. 

k.  It  rork. 

v.\  w.i,  th*  II  hit*"  ijitoae. 

K  Ka,  thr  ■•  litjifii"  I  II  til. 

.-kwA'it.i,  /'i'  '''itff /nllar. 

fS,  tji'int.'. 

1,   Itiii'i-iti-i'.*  luothcr,  danghter  of  .Vokomis. 
I',  an  I'I'i'r  •lu'l  ijiiinNtr  :  an  Indian  dandy, 

in.      In  till    Villi  nf'  Tnirniteulha. 
v.i\U'\,  iiiiu   r:tllf(l  Noriiiairit  Kill,  w  in 
('<niiity,  N«*w  Y<»rk. 
11. 'i.     Onth*  Mnnntains  of  the  Prairie. 
'atliii,  ill   his    Ltthrs  and  Sates  on  th* 
«,  f.'ustinns,  nnd  Condition  of  the  North 


American  Indiatu,  vol.  II.  p.  IGO,  fipTm  an  in- 
ter«8tiiiff  account  of  the  Coteau  dea  Prairiea^ 
and  the  Ked  Pipestone  Quarry.    He  says :  — 

**Here  (aocordinji:  to  their  traditions)  hi4>- 
pened  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  red  pipe, 
which  has  blown  its  fumes  of  peace  and  war  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  continent;  which 
has  visited  every  warrior,  and  passed  throuf^h  ita 
reddened  stem  the  irrevocable  oath  of  war  and 
desolation.  And  here,  also,  the  peace-breath iufi: 
calumet  was  bom,  and  frinsed  with  the  eaglets 
quills,  which  has  shed  its  thrillini?  fumes  over 
tne  land,  and  soothed  the  fury  of  the  relentless 
savage. 

"'  The  Great  Spirit  at  an  ancient  period  here 
called  the  Indian  nations  together,  and,  stand- 
inf^  on  the  precipice  of  the  red  pipe-stone  rock, 
broke  from  its  wall  a  piece,  and  made  a  huge 
pipe  by  turning  it  in  his  hand,  which  he  smoked 
over  tnem,  and  to  the  North,  the  ^>outh,  the 
East,  and  the  West,  and  told  them  that  this 
stone  was  red,  —  that  it  was  their  flesh,  —  that 
they  must  use  it  for  their  pipes  of  peace,  —  that 
it  beluneed  to  them  all,  ana  that  the  war<;lub 
and  sc^ping^knife  must  not  be  rais**d  on  its 
ground.  At  the  last  whifF  of  his  pipe  his  head 
went  into  a  great  cloud,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  rock  for  several  miles  was  melted  and 
glazed  ;  two  great  ovens  were  opened  beneath, 
and  two  women  (guardian  spirits  of  tlie  place) 
entered  them  in  a  blaze  of  fire;  an«l  they  are 
heard  there  yet  (Tso-mec-cus-tee  and  Tso-me- 
oos-te-won-dee),  answering  to  the  invooaticms  of 
the  high-priesta  or  medicine-men,  who  consult 
them  when  thev  are  visitors  to  this  sacred  plaoe.^* 

Page  1 10.  Hark  you^  Bear  I  you  are  a  cow- 
ard. 

This  anecdote  is  from  Ileckewelder.  ^  In  his 
account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  he  describes  an 
Indian  hunter  as  addressing  a  bear  in  nearly 
th<-se  words.  ^'  I  was  present,**  he  says,  **  at  the 
delivery  of  this  curious  invective ;  when  the  hun- 
ter haa  despatched  the  bear,  I  asked  him  how 
he  thought  that  poor  nnimid  c«>uld  understand 
what  he  said  to  it.  'Oh,*  said  he  in  answer, 
'the  bear  understood  me  very  well;  did  yon 
not  observe  how  ashamed  he  looked  while  I 
was  upbraiding  him  ?  *  "  —  Transactions  qf  the 
American  Philosophical  Society^  vol.  I.  p.  240. 

Page  IIH.     Sent  the  roAin,  the  Oitfrhee. 

[In  his  first  e<lition,  Mr.  Ixingtellow  printed. 
Sent  the  Oftechee^  the  roAtn,  but  apparently  was 
correcte<l  in  the  pronunciation  ot  the  Indian 
word.  A  similar  change  was  made  by  him  in 
the  Une,  All  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants,  which  at 
fintt  reaid.  All  the  giants,  the  Wendigoes.] 

Page  I'Jf).  Hush  /  the  Naked  Hear  will  hear 
thee! 

Hi*ckpweldi*r,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philitsophical  So- 
ritty,  vol.  IV.  p.  '^ii),  HiM'ukK  of  thin  tradition  as 

Mill 


prevalent  among  the  Muhicans  and  Delawi 
" 'Ilieir  reports,**  h**  says,  "run  thus:  that 
among  all  animals  that  liad  been  formerly  in 
this  country,  this  was  the  most  ferocious;  that 
it  was  much  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  com- 
mon bears,  and  remarkably  Icmg- bodied  ;  all 
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oyer  (except  a  spot  of  hur  on  its  back  of  a  white 
color)  naked.  ... 

*'  The  history  of  this  animal  used  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  among  the  Indians,  espe- 
cially when  in  the  woods  a-huntinj^.  I  haye 
also  heard  them  say  to  their  children  when  cry- 
ing: :  *  Hush  I  the  naked  bear  will  hear  yon,  be 
upon  you,  and  devour  you.' '' 

Page  123.  Where  the  FalU  qf  Minnehaha, 
etc. 

^*  The  scenery  about  Fort  Snelling  is  rich  in 
beauty.  The  FaJls  of  St.  Anthony  are  familiar 
to  travellers,  and  to  readers  of  Indian  sketches. 
Between  the  fort  and  these  faUs  are  the  *  Little 
FallSj'  forty  feet  in  height,  on  a  stream  that 
empties  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians 
called  tliem  Mine-hah-hah,  or  'laughing  wa- 
ters.* **-7-Mr8.  Eastman's  I)acotah,  or  Legends 
qf  the  Sioux,  Introd.  p.  ii. 

Page  13S.    Sand  Hills  qfthe  Naaow  Wudjoo, 

A  description  of  the  Grand  SMe,  orgreat 
sand-dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  is  given  in  Foster 
and  Whitney's  Rejport  on  the  Gedogytftht  Lake 
Superior  Land  District,  Part  IL  p.  131.  ^ 

**  'l*he  Gnuid  SSable  possesses  a  scenic  interest 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
Tlie  explorer  passes  abruptly  from  a  coast  of 
oonsolioat-ed  sand  to  one  of  loose  materials ;  and 
although  in  the  one  case  the  cliffs  are  less  pre- 
cipitous, yet  in  the  other  they  attain  a  higher 
altitude.  He  sees  before  him  a  long  reach  of 
coast,  resi^mbling  a  vast  sand-bank,  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  without 
a  trace  of  vegetation.  Ascending  to  the  top, 
rounded  hillocks  of  blown  sand  are  olwerved, 
witli  occasional  dumps  of  trees,  standing  out 
like  oases  in  the  desert." 

Page  i:W.     Onaway!  Awake ^  beloved  I  ^ 

The  oripnal  of  this  song  miiy  be  found  inlit^- 
teWs  Living  Age,  vol.  XXX v.  p.  4o. 

Page  i;ft>.    Or  the  Red  Stcan  /toatinp, , flying. 

The  fanciful  tradition  of  the  Red  Swan  mav 
be  found  in  Schoolcraft's  Algic  Researches,  vol. 
II.  p.  t». 

Page  143.     When  I  think  qfmy  beloved. 

T\\**.  original  of  this  song  may  be  found  in 
OntiSta,  p.  15. 

Pjige  14^^.    Sinq  the  mysteries  of  Mondamin, 

The  Indians  hold  the  maize,  or  Indian  com, 
in  great  veneration.  **  They  esteem  it  so  im- 
portant and  divine  a  grain,"  says  Schoolcraft, 
'that  their  8t4»ry-tellers  invented  various  tales, 
in  wliieli  this  idea  is  symbolized  under  the  form 
of  a  siM'cial  uift  from  the  Gwat  Spirit.  The 
()djil)w.i-Al]Lroii«|uin8,  who  call  it  Mon-da-min, 
that  Is.  this  Spirit's  grain  or  b«*rr>',  have  a  pretty 
stor^'  of  the  kind,  in  which  th<^  stalk  in  full  tas- 
sel is  repn'smtt'd  as  desornding  fnnii  the  sky, 
under  the  guise  of  a  handsome  youth,  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  a  young  man  at  his  fast  of  vi- 
rilitv,  or  coming  to  mantiood. 

**lt  is  well  known  that  coni-plantii^r  and 
com-^athering.  at  lejist  among  all  the  still  un- 
colomztd  tribes,  are  left  entirely  to  the  females 
and  children,  and  a  few  superannuated  old  men. 
It  is  not  generally  known.  |H*rlia^>s,  that  this 
labor  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  it  is  assumed 


b^  the  females  as  %  jnit  eqniTalflBt,  b 
view,  for  the  oneroos  and  ooDtumova  Uborjrf 
the  other  sex,  in  providiny  meats,  and  aU 
clothing,  by^  the  chaae,  and  in  dafendiaf 
villages  against  their  enemiea,  and  ka^r 
truders  off  their  territoiiea.    A  good 
housewife  deems  this  a  pari  of  har  pnnifaBiiy 
and  prides  herself  to  haTs  a  atova  oc  ooia  ta  a> 
ercise  her  hosmtality,  or  dolj  honor  bar  hi» 
band's  hospitality  in  the  raiteitamniant  of  Iki 
lodge  guests."  —  Onetfto,  p.  82. 
Page  143.    Thwih^fiMzAaaUmoffiw^ 

''  A  singnlarproof  of  this  beliaf,  inbotbanHk 
of  the  mystenous  influence  of  ua  afeapa  if  • 
woman  on  the  Tegetable  and  insnnt  eraatkn,  h 
found  in  an  ancient  custom,  wludh  waa  lalalii 
to  me,  respecting  com-plaatinff.  It  vaa  4s 
practice  of  the  hunter's  wife,  vmen  tlia  field  rf 
com  had  been  planted,  to  chooae  tha  fiat  dak 
or  overclouded  evening  to  perform  a  aaanfccfa^ 
ouit,  sans  habittement^  around  the  flald.  Wm 
this  purpose  she  slipped  oat  of  the  lodge  fai  4s 
evemng,  unobserveo,  to  some  obeeiiFa  nsbk, 
where  she  complete^  disrobed.  Than,  taUn 
her  matchecota,  or  principal  garmant.  ia  eat 
hand,  she  dragged  it  aronnd  the  field.  Thii 
was  thought  to  insure  a  pradifie  emp,  and  Ii 
prevent  the  assaults  of  inseota  and  ^unaa  mgm. 
the  grain.  It  was  supposed  thej  oonU  art 
creep  over  the  charmed  fine.**  —  Oaetfla,  pu  & 

Page  144.  With  hU  primmer-Mrimg  JW  taatf 
Aim. 

*'  These  cords,"  says  Mr.  Tamwr,  ^'i 
of  the  bark  of  the  elm-tree,  by  boiluag 
immersing  it  in  cold  water.  .  .  .  Aa 
a  war  party  commonly  carriea  aereral 
about  nis  waist,  and  if,  in  the  eomaa  of  thi 
fight,  any  one  of  his  ^onnpr  men  takea  a  priMBV, 
it  is  his  duty  to  bnng  him  ******MniiatalTti^W 
chief,  to  be  tied,  and  the  latt^  ia  reqioHAla  fv 
hu  safe  keeping."  —  Narrative  i^Capdmi^mti 
Adventures,  p.  412. 

Page  145. 

Wapemin,  the  tkitft^eon^fiMt^ 
Patmosaia,  who  steaia  the 


"  If  one  of  the  young  female     

red  ear  of  com,  it  is  typical  of  a  hniTa 
and  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  preaent  to 
youn^  warrior.  But  if  the  ear  be  rmrfarf,  mi 
tapenng^  to  a  point,  no  mstter  what  ooIm,  thi 
whole  circle  is  set  in  a  roar«  and  aia  fft  miu  u 
the  word  shouted  aloud.  It  is  the  ^jmbol  if  a 
thief  in  the  cornfield.  It  ii  oonaideved  aa  thi 
image  of  an  old  man  stoofnng  aa  he  anteiB  Ai 
lot.  Had  the  chisel  of  Pranteba  beenamphnef 
to  produce  this  image,  it  ooold  not  move  iirlBj 
bring  to  the  minds  of  the  merry  gtonp  tlia  U» 
of  a  pilferer  of  their  farorite  mondinin.  •  .  • 

"  The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  ia,  a 
or  crooked  ear  of  grain ;  but  the  ear  of  ei 
called  is  a  conventional  type  of  a  KtUa  old : 
pilfering  ears  of  corn  in  a  oomfield.  It  ii  ii 
til  is  manner  that  a  single  wcwd  or  term,  iathHi 
cnrious  languages,  beoomes  the  froitfnl  jnsMl 
of  many  ideas.    And  we  can  thna  peresifa  vig 
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it  U  that  the  word  wagemin  is  alone  oompetent 
to  excite  merriment  in  the  husking  circle. 

**  This  term  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  cereal 
chorus,  or  com  sons,  as  song  by  the  Northern 
AUronquin  tribes,  ft  is  coupled  with  the  phrase 
Paimosaid^  —  a  permutative  form  of  the  Indian 
substantive,  made  from  the  verb  vim-o-sa^  to 
walk.  Its  literal  meaning  is^  he  who  walks^  or 
the  walker :  but  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it  are, 
he  who  walks  by  night  to  pilfer  com.  It  offers, 
therefore,  a  kind  of  parallelism  in  expression  to 
the  preceding  term.    —  Onedta,  p.  254. 

Page  141^     Pugasaing,  with  thirteen  pieces. 

ThLs  Game  of  the  Bowl  is  the  principal  game 
of  hazard  among  the  Northern  tribes  of  Indians. 
Mr.  ^>chooleraft  gives  a  partictdar  account  of  it 
in  Onedta,  p.  8.").  *'This  game/'  he  uys,  **i8 
▼er>'  f  iiHciuating  to  some  portions  of  the  uidians. 
They  stake  at  it  their  ornaments,  weapons, 
clothing,  canoes,  horses,  everything  in  fact  they 
poMesH ;  and  have  been  known,  it  is  said,  to  set 
up  their  wives  and  children,  and  even  to  forfeit 
their  own  liberty.  Of  such  desperate  stakes  I 
have  seen  no  examples,  nor  do  I  think  the  game 
itself  in  common  use.  It  is  rather  confined  to 
certain  perHons,  who  hold  the  relative  rank  of 
gamblers  in  Indian  society,  —  men  who  are  not 
noted  as  hunters  or  warriors,  or  steady  provid- 
ers for  their  families.  Among  these  are  persons 
who  bear  the  term  of  lenaaizze-wug^  tnat  is, 
wanderers  about  the  country,  braggadocios,  or 
fops.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  popular 
games  of  amusement,  by  which  skill  and  dex- 
terity are  acquired.  I  have  generally  found  the 
chiefs  and  graver  men  of  the  tribes,  who  en-  , 
oouraged  the  young  men  to  play  ball,  and  are  I 
sure  to  be  present  at  the  customary  sports,  to 
witnetis,  ana  sanction,  and  applaud  tnem,  speak 
lightly  and  disparagingly  of  this  game  of  haz- 
ard. Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
chiefs,^  distinguished  in  war  and  the  chase,  at 
the  West,  can  be  referred  to  as  lending  their 
example  t4>  its  fascinating  power.^* 

!See  also  his  Iliatary,  Conaitions^  and  Prospects 
of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part  II.  p.  72. 

Page  1.'4.  To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  sand' 
stone. 

The  reader  will  find  a  long  description  of  the 
Pictun»d  Rocks  in  Foster  and  Whitney's  JB^port 
on  the  (ieUtxju  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  Dis- 
trict, Part  ll.  p.  124.  From  this  I  make  the 
following  extract  :  — 

"The  Pictured  Hocks  ma v  be  described,  in 
gen**nil  teniLs,  as  a  series  of  sandstone  bluffs 
extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for 
about  five  niileM,  and  rising,  in  most  places,  ver- 
tically from  the  water,  without  ainr  beach  at  the 
base,  to  a  height  var\'ing  from  fifty  to  nearly  ; 
two  hundred  feet.  \Vere  they  simply  a  line  of 
cliffs,  they  might  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  height 
or  extent,  be  worthy  of  a  rank  among  great 
natural  curiosities,  although  such  an  assem- 
blage <if  rtM'ky  stnita.  washed  by  the  waves  of 
the  great  lake,  would  not,  under  any  oirctmi- 
stances,  be  d<>stitute  of  grandeur.  To  the  voy- 
ager, coasting  along  their  base  in  his  frail  canoe, 
they  would,  at  all  times,  be  an  object  of  dread ; 


the  recoil  o£  the  surf,  the  rock-bound  coasti 
affording  for  miles  no  place  of  refuge,  —  the 
lowering  sky,  the  rising  wind,^ —  all  these  would 
excite  his  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  plv 
a  vigorous  oar  imtil  the  dreaded  wall  was  passed. 
But  in  the  Pictured  Rocks  there  are  two  fea- 
tures which  communicate  to  the  scenery  a  won- 
derful and  almost  unique  character.  These 
are,  first,  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  cliffs 
have  been  excavated  and  worn  away  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lake,  which  for  centuries  has  dashed 
an  ocean-like  surf  apiainst  their  base ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  equally  curious  manner  in  wnich  large 
portions  ot  the  surface  have  been  colored  by 
bands  of  brilliant  hues. 

""  It  is  from  the  latter  circumstance  that  the 
name,  by  which  these  cliffs  are  known  to  the 
American  traveUer,  is  derived ;  while  that  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  French  voyageurs  (*  Lea 
Portails ')  is  derived  from  the  former,  and  by 
far  the  most  striking  peculiarity. 

*'The  term  Pictwred  Rocks  has  been  in  use 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  when  it  was  first 
applied  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  traveUers  were  more 
impressed  with  the  novel  and  striking  distribu- 
tion of  colors  on  the  surface  than  with  the  as- 
tonishing variety  of  form  into  which  the  cliffs 
themselves  have  been  worn.  .  .  . 

*^Our  voyageurs  had  many  legends  to  relate 
of  the  pranks  of  the  Menni-hojou  in  these  cav- 
erns, and,  in  anrwer  to  our  inquiries,  seemed 
disposed  to  fabricate  stories  without  end  of  the 
achievements  of  this  Indian  deitv." 

Page  1G2.  Toward  the  sun  his  hands  wert 
lifted. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  such  talntationi, 
was  Father  Marquette  received  by  the  Illinois. 
8ee  his  Voyages  et  D^couvertes^  Section  V. 

Page  Ifrf).  Full  qf  the  name  and  the  fame  ^ 
the  Puritan  maiden  PrisciUa. 

[Among  the  luunes  of  the  Mayflower  company 
are  those  of  *^Mr.  William  Mullines  ana  his 
wife,  and  2  children,  Joseph  and  Priscila ;  and 
a  servant,  Robart  Carter.*  j 

Page  1()7.    She  is  alone  in  the  world. 

[**  Stir.  Molinee,  and  his  wife,  his  sone  and  his 
servant,  dred  the  first  winter.  Onlv  h»  daos^ 
ter  Priscila  survived  and  married  with  Jonn 
Alden,  who  are  both  living  and  have  II  chil- 
dren." —  Bradford :  History  qf  Plymouth  PUuf 
tation.] 

Page  169.  Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  th€ 
Mavnowers  bloomin^f  around  him, 

[The  Mayflower  is  the  well-known  Epigaa  rs- 
pens,  sometimes  also  called  the  Trailing  Arbu- 
tus. The  name  Mayflower  was  familiar  in  £n^ 
land,  as  the  application  of  it  to  the  histone 
vessel  shows,  but  it  was  applied  by  the  Knglish, 
and  still  is,  to  the  hawthorn.  Its  use  here  in 
connectioo  with  Epigaa  repens,  dates  from  a 
very  early  dav,  some  claiming  that  the  first  Pil- 
grims so  naeo  it,  in  affectionate  memory  ol  ths 
Tessel  and  its  Eagliah  flower  association.] 

Page  175.  Wuh  SUphen  and  Richard  and 
Gilbert, 

[These  names  are  not  taken  at  randofn.    S(«- 
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phen  Hopkina,  Richard  Warren,  and  Oilbert 
Winalow  were  all  amonf  the  Mayflower  paasen- 
geTB^  and  were  aliye  at  uiia  time  .J 

Page  183.  After  the  Puritan  u>ay,  and  the 
laudabU  custom  qf  Holland, 

["  May  12  was  the  first  marriage  in  this  place, 
which,  according  to  the  laudable  cnstome  of  the 
Low-Contries,  m  which  they  had  liyed,  was 
thouj^ht  most  re<]^aisite  to  be  performed  by  the 
magistrate,  as  bemg  a  ciyiU  tning,  upon  which 
many  questions  aboute  inheritances  doe  de- 
penae,  with  other  things  most  proper  to  their 
cogiiizans,  and  most  consonante  to  tne  scripturs, 
Ruth  4,  and  no  wher  found  in  the  goe^U  to  be 
layed  on  the  ministers  as  apiurt  of  uieir  office.** 
—  Bradford :  History  qf  Plymouth  Plantation, 
p.  101.] 

Page  186. 

JTtat  of  our  vices  we  canjrame 
A  ladder. 

The  words  of  St.  Augustine  are,  "  De  yitiis 
nostris  scalam  nobis  f acimus,  si  vitia  ipsa  cal- 
camus.^* — iSermon  III.  De  Ascensione. 

Page  187.    In  Mather^s  Magnolia  Ckristi, 

[The  passage  in  Mather  upon  which  the  poem 
is  Dasea  is  found  in  Book  I.  chapter  yi.,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mather  from  the  Rey. 
Jaiues  Pierpont,  Pastor  of  New  Ebiyen  J 

Page  10().    And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho, 

Machoy  in  SpaniiJi,  signiiies  a  mule.  GoUm- 
drina  is  the  feminine  form  for  Golondrino,  a 
swallow,  and  also  a  cant  name  for  a  deserter. 

Page  192.    Oliyek  Basselin. 

Oliver  Basselin,  the  **  Perejoyeux  du  Vaude- 
ville^^* flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
gave  to  his  convi  vi^  songs  the  name  of  his  nadye 
yalleys,  in  which  he  sang  them,  Vaux-de-Vire. 
This  name  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  the 
modem  Vaudeville. 

Pago  19X    Victor  Qalbbaith. 

Victor  C^braith  was  a  bugler  in  a  compiuiy 
of  volunteer  cavalry ;  and  was  shot  in  Mexico 
for  some  breach  of  discipline.  It  is  a  common 
superstition  among  soldiers,  that  no  balls  will 
kill  them  unless  their  names  are  written  on 
them.  The  old  proverb  says  :  **  Every  bullet 
has  its  billet.** 

Pa^  104.    1  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away. 

This  was  the  engagement  between  the  Enter- 
prise and  Boxer  off  the  harbor  of  Portland,  in 
which  both  captains  were  slain.  Thev  were 
buried  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  on  Mount- 
joy.  [Tlie  fight  took  place  in  181».  The  Enter- 
{(rise  was  an  American  brig,  the  Boxer  an  Emg- 
Lsh  one.  llie  fight,  which  could  be  seen  from 
the  shore,  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  the  Enterprise  came  into  the  harbor, 
bringing  her  cai)tive  with  her.] 

Page  197.     ihe  nalm,  the  lily.,  and  the  spear, 

'*  At  Pisa  the  church  of  San  Francisco  con- 
tains a  chapel  dedicated  lately  to  Santa  Filo- 
raena ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture,  bv  Sabatolli, 
representing  the  Saint  as  a  beautiful,  njrmph- 
liko  figure,  floating  down  from  heaven,  attended 
by  two  angels  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  jave- 
lin, and  beneath,  in  the  foreground,  the  sick 
and  maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  interces- 
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sion."  —  Ifis.  JameaoD,  Saend  amd 
Art,  n.  296. 

Ptee200.    8andalpkom,tUAMadqfP\rmMr. 

r^bbi  Elieier  hAth  Mud :  ^^rCm  k  aii!& 

SI  who  standeth  on  Mvth  and 
I  head  to  the  door  of  BaKwmu    li  !■ 
in  the  Mishna  that  ho  u  oaUed 

^'Tliere   are  thioe  [angela]  who 
make  gariands  oat  of  the  pnarns  off  tka 
ites  .  .  .  the  third  is  Sanoalpiinw." 

''There  be  Ansda  whieh  an  of  Waft 
there  be  Angels  wnieh  are  of  Fire/* 

''The  holy  and  blessed  God 
a  multitade  of  angeb  in  heayen,  wkO| 
they  have  sung  a  hymn  befoie  ffim,  ~ 
.  .  .  Except    Miehael    and    Galiriel 
Sandalphon  and  their  equals,  wlio 
their  glory  wherewith  they  irere  i 
six  dsTB*  creation.*' 

"  T^e  prophet  Elias  is  the  Angel 

who  twisteui  or  bindeth  gailaada  oat 
prayers,  for  his  Lord." 

Tlie  above  passages  from  J.  P.  StaheBa'a  lit 
Traditions  qf  the  Jews  were  markad  by  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  eyidentlr  fnmislMd  tlie  aitr 
rial  upon  wnioh  he  based  his  poem.] 

Page  205. 

Writ  near  a  centvry  aao^ 

By  the  great  Major  MoUweam* 

whom  Hawthorne  has  imwutriai 

(The  lines  are  as  follows  :  — 

Wbatdoyoatuakf 

Here  is  good  drink, 
PerhMw  you  may  not  know  ife  ; 

IfnotinhMto, 

Do  stop  and  tHto  I 
Tod  merry  folk  wiU  alioirlt. 

On  another  pane  appears  the  Major^i  , 

Wm.  Molineux  Jr.  Esq.,  and  the  dUEe,  J«M  H 

1774.     The  allusion  is  to  Hawtlione'B  tak 

My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux^ 

writing  to  Mr.  Ixn^nffellow  after  the 

of  the  Tales,  says,  ''  It  ^pratifiea  my  Bnad  li 

find  mv  own  name  shining  m  your  Tsntt — **■ 
as  if  I  had  been  gasing  np  at  tka  bmmb  mi 
detected  my  own  featoxes  in  ita  prafila.**] 
Page  207.    The  midnif^  riJei^  Brnd  Ms- 

vere. 


[It  is  posable  that  Mr.  Longfellow  dsriwsd 
the  story  from  Paul  Reyere'a  **'>i^'mt  of  thi 
incident  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jeranj  HolkMp. 

Erinted  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  V.  Mr.  FW  ~  ~ 
am,  in  his  Siege  qf  Boston,  pp.  07-W, 
the  story  mainly  according  to  a  memocL 
of  Richard  Devens,  Bevere^s  friend  and 
ciate.  The  publication  of  Mr.  LoogMlsv^ 
poem  called  out  a  protracted  disinwuii  hoik  ■ 
to  the  church  from  which  the  signals  wwn 
hung,  and  as  to  the  friend  who  hnnr  theli» 
terns.  The  subject  is  disoosaed  and  aBthori- 
ties  cited  in  Memorial  Historp  t^  JBctimu  lEL 
101.1 
I^ge  209.  The  Falgoh  or  Sbb  Fmanaa 
[Tne  story  is  found  in  the  Dooamttnmt  Rfth 
day,  ninth  tale.  As  Boooaooio,  howaiar,  wm 
not  the  first  to  tell  it,  so  Mr.  Longfellow  liMft 
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the  only  one  after  him  to  repeat  it.  So  re- 
mote a  source  as  Pantschatantra  (Benfey,  II. 
247)  contains  it,  and  La  Fontaine  inclades  it  in 
his  Contes  et  Nouvelles  under  the  title  of  X« 
Fauron.  Tennyson  has  treated  the  sobjeot  dra- 
matically in  The  Falcon.  See  also  Delisle  de  la 
Dr^veti^re,  vfho  turned  Boccaccio^s  story  into  a 
comedy  in  three  acts.] 

Page  214.  The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Levi. 

[Vamhai^n  refers  to  three  seyertd  sources  of 
this  le^^nd  in  the  books  Col  Bo^  Ben  Sira^  and 
Kttubotk^  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Mr.  Lon^el- 
low  was  indebted  for  the  story  to  his  fnend 
Emmanuel  Vitalis  Scherb.] 

Page  215.    King  Robert  of  Sicily. 

[This  story  is  one  of  very  wide  distribntion. 
It  is  ^ven  in  Gesta  Romanorum  as  the  story  of 
Joyiman.  Prere  in  his  Old  Deccan  Dayt^  or 
Hindoo  Fairy  Legend*  current  in  Southern  In- 
dia^ recites  it  in  the  form  of  The  Wanderings 
of  Vicram  Maharajah,  Vamhagen  pursues 
the  Ie)rt*nd  throug^h  a  fiT^at  Tariety  of  forms. 
Leieh  Hunt,  among:  modems,  has  told  the  storr 
in  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mt.  Hybla.  from  whion 
source  Mr.  Longfellow  seems  to  haye  drawn. 
Dante  refers  to  the  Kingr  in  Paradito.  Canto 
VIII.] 

PajEre  240.     The  Birds  of  Kilunoworth. 

[Killine worth  in  Connecticut  was  named  from 
the  English  town  Kenilworth  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  had  the  same  orthogfraphy  in  the 
early  records,  but  was  afterwards  corrupted  into 
its  present  form.  Sixty  or  seventy  yean  BgOy 
according  to  Mr.  Henrr  Hull,  writing:  from 
personal  recollection,  '*  tne  men  of  the  norUiem 
part  of  the  town  did  yearly  in  the  spring:  choose 
two  leaders,  and  ttien  the  two  sides  were 
formed  :  the  side  that  got  beaten  should  pay 
the  bills.  Their  special  game  was  the  hawk, 
the  owl,  the  crow,  the  blackbird,  and  any  other 
bird  supposed  to  be  mLschievous  to  the  00m. 
Some  years  each  side  would  bring  them  in  by 
the  bushel.  This  was  followed  up  for  only  a 
few  years,  for  the  birds  began  to  grow  scarce." 
The  story,  based  upon  such  a  slight  suggeetiou, 
was  Mr.  i»ngfeIlow's  own  invention.] 

Page  245.    The  Bell  of  Atri. 

Qv.'e  Gualteruzzi's  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,] 

Page  247.     Kambalu. 

[See  Boni's  edition  of  //  Milione  di  Marco 
Polo,  IL  :«and  I.  14.) 

Pap  255.     Imdy  Wentworth. 

[Tne  incidents  of  this  tale  are  recounted  by 
r.  W.  Brewster,  Rambles  abf/ut  Portsmoutk,  1. 
101.  After  the  publication  of  Mr.  LonffeUow^s 
poem,  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgioson 
wrote  to  one  of  Mr.  Longfellow^s  kinsmen  aver- 
sion of  the  8t<)r\'  sent  him  by  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
WilliHUxs,  who  !i;id  the  Htory  from  her  grandmo- 
ther, n/f  M.'iry  Wentwortn,  who  was  niece  to 
(fovfnior  W»'nt  worth,  and  a  child  at  the  time  of 
the  incident.  '*  I  have  seen  Mr.  I»ngfeUow*s 
poem,"  writes  Mrs.  Williams,  *'  but  I  should 
think  he  would  be  afraid  some  of  the  old 
fellows  would  appear  to  him  for  making  it  ap- 
pear that  any  utners  than  the  family  were  pres- 


ent to  witnen  what  they  considered  a  great  d^g- 
radation.  Only  the  brothers  and  brothers  in  law 
were  present,  and  Mr.  Brown  ;  and  the  bride, 
who  IumI  been  his  housekeeper  for  seven  years, 
was  then  35,  and  attired  in  a  calico  dress  and 
a  white  apron.  The  family  stood  in  whole- 
some awe  of  the  sturdy  old  governor,  so  treated 
Patty  with  oivility,  but  it  was  hard  work  for 
the  stately  old  dames,  and  she  was  dropped 
after  his  death."  Governor  Wentworth  was 
bom  July  24.  1696,  and  his  marriage  was  on 
March  15,  1760.] 

Page  266.    Chablkxaqnk. 

[In  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  12, 1872,  Mr. 
Longfellow  writes:  **  Wrote  a  short  poena  on 
Charlema^e  from  a  story  in  an  old  enronide, 
De  Factis  Caroli  Magnt,  quoted  by  Cantik, 
Storia  degli  Italiani,  U,  122.  I  first  heard  it 
from  Charles  Perkins,  in  one  of  hii  lectures."] 

Page  270.    Elizabeth. 

[As  intimated  in  the  Interlude  which  fol- 
lows, the  tale  of  Elizabeth  wasfoond^  on  a 
prose  tale  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  entitled 
The  FottfA/W  Emigrant,  which  fell  nnder  Mr. 
Lonfl^ellow*s  eye  in  a  Portland  piqMr.  Besides 
this  he  had  reoonrse  to  A  Call  to  Me  Uf^eutMiU 
Prqfessors  qf  Truth,  bv  John  Estan^,  with  Vre- 
face  by  his  widow.  £.  E.*s  Testimony  oonceni- 
ing  her  husband  J.  E.  Several  expressions  in 
the  poem  are  derived  from  this  little  book.] 

Page  282.    The  Mothkr*8  Ghost. 

[A  Danish  ballad  to  be  found  in  Omndtviff's 
Danmarks  gande  Folkeuiser,  IL  478,  was  the 
basis  of  this  poem.] 

Page  310. 

**  O  Ccesar,  we  who  are  abovt  to  die 
Salute  you  t  '* 

[This  use  of  the  phrase  Morituri  Salutamug 
agrees  with  the  treatment  of  G4rdme  in  his 
painting,  beneath  which  he  wrote  the  words, 
Ave  Cfasar,  Imperator^  Morituri  te  SalutauL 
The  reference  to  a  gladiatorial  combftt,  however, 
is  doubted  hj  some  scholars,  who  quote  Sue- 
tonius and  Dion  Cassins  as  nsinff  the  phrase  in 
connection  with  the  great  sea-ftKht  ezhibitiaB 
given  by  the  Emperor  on  Lacns  Pnoinns.  The 
combatants  were  condemned  criminals,  and 
they  were  to  fight  nntil  one  0^  the  ^Mrties  was 
kiUed,  unless  saved  by  the  interpositifan  of  the 
Emperor.] 

Page  311.    All  save  one. 

[Professor  Alphens  Spring  Ptekard,  sinos  de- 
ceased. 1 

Page  314.  In  Attica  tky  birthplace  should 
have  been.^ 

[Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  at  one  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  afterward  Presideni,  at 
Harvard  CoUeee.] 

Page  314.  Piteously  calling  and  lamenting 
thee. 

[Jean  Louis  Rodolphe  Agassis,  the  eminent 
naturalist,  whose  sununer  home  at  Nahant  was 
near  Mr.  Longfellow*s,  while  they  were  abo  fel- 
low-townsmen in  Cambridge.] 

Page  315.    A  friend  who  bt^  thy  name. 

[Charles  Snmner,  one  of  Mr.  LoogfeUow^s 
closest  friends.] 
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Paee  318.    Here  lies  the  gentle  humorist. 

[\V  ashinerton  Irvinj?.  It  is  interestiiig  to 
note  the  influence  wludi  this  writer  had  upon 
Mr.  LfOngfeUow,  as  shown  not  only  in  his  early 
prose,  but  in  his  direct  testimony.  In  present- 
ing: the  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Irvinfir  at 
a  meetinf;  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety, December  5,  1859,  Mr.  Longr^ellow  said: 
*'  £very  reader  has  his  first  book  ;^  I  mean  to 
I  say,  one  book  amotifif  all  others  which  in  early 
youth  first  fascinates  his  imagination,  and  1^ 
once  excites  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  his 
mind.  To  me,  this  first  book  was  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  Washington  Irving.  I  was  a  school- 
boy when  it  was  published,  and  read  each  sno- 
ceeding  number  with  ever  increasing  wonder 
and  delight,  spell-bound  by  its  pleasant  humor, 
its  meluicholy  tenderness,  its  atmosphere  of 
revery,  —  nav,  even  by  its  ^fray-brown  covers, 
the  shaded  letters  of  its  titles,  and  the  fair 
clear  type,  which  seemed  an  outward  sjrmbol  of 
its  style.  Ilow  many  delightful  books  the  same 
author  has  given  us,  written  before  and  since. 
—  volumes  of  history  and  of  fiction:  most  ot 
which  illustrate  his  native  land,  ana  some  of 
which  illuminate  it  and  make  the  Hudson,  I 
will  not  say  as  classic,  but  as  romantic  as  the 
Rhine!  Tet  still  the  charm  of  the  Sketoh- 
Book  remains  unbroken  ;  the  old  fascination 
remains  about  it;  and  whenever  I  open  its 
p^res,  I  open  also  that  mysterious  door  which 
leads  back  into  the  haunted  chambers  of 
youth."  .  .  .1 

Page  319.    1*arkeb  Clkayeuhid. 

[A  distinguished  naturalist  who  was  senior 
professor  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  Mr.  Long^ 
tellow  was  first  a  student  and  afterward  an  in- 
structor. The  father  of  the  poet  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Professor  Cleaveland,  and^  when 
the  son  went  to  Brunswick  he  found  in  the 
older  man  one  of  his  most  cherished  associates. 
When  he  went  back  to  give  his  poem,  Morituri 
Salutamus.,  he  made  his  stay  at  the  Cleaveland 
mansion,  with  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
profefflor.l 

Page  323.  Poet  !  I  come  to  touch  thy  lance 
with  mine. 

**  When  any  came  to  take  the  government  of 
the  Hundred  or  Wapentake  in  a  day  and  place 
appointed,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  meete, 
all  the  better  sort  met  him  with  lances,  and  he 
alighting  from  his  horse,  all  rise  np  to  him,  and 
he  setting  or  holding  his  lance  upright,  all  the 
rest  come  with  their  lances,  according  to  the 
auncient  custome  in  confiniiing  league  and  pub- 
like  peace  and  obedience,  and  touch  his  lance 
or  weapon,  and  thereof  called  Wapentake,  for 
the  Saxon  or  old  English  wapun  is  weapon, 
and  tac,  tactus^  a  touching,  thereby  this  meeting 
called  Wapentake,  or  touching  of  weapon,  be- 
cause that  oy  that  signe  and  ceremonie  of  touch- 
ing weapon  or  the  lance,  they  were^  sworne  and 
confederate."  —  Master  I^mberd  in  Minshew. 

Page  3:i0.  Of  the  White  Chiff  with  yellow 
hair. 

[General  George  A.  Custer,  who  was  surprised 


and  with  his  entire  fores  pat  to  iliMfrh 

Siouz,  June  25,  1^6.] 
Page  342.    Watdk  o'er  MaximUtamU 
In  the  Hofkirohe  at  Innsbmok. 
Page  343.    Fbom  mt  Arm-Chaiib, 
[This  ohair  beaxs  the  inaeriptioii, 

THB  AUTHOR 
of 
THE  VIUAOB  BLAOKflMRB, 
Thi«  chair,  made  from  the  wood  of  tiM 
qwresding  chestmit  tgee, 
!■  praaented  as 
An  ezpreMion  of  grsteful  regard  and 
The  chadreo  of  Cambridftt 
Who  with  their  frioodi  Join  In  bask 
and  ooBgntelstiow 


bjAi 


This 

Febmaiy  27, 187V. 

In  1880,  when  the  city  of  Camlnidte 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 

the  founding   of  the   to^ , 

there  was  a  children's  festival  at  fi—dsw  IbM- 
tre  in  the  morning,  and  the  cludr  stood  on  1^ 
platform  in  full  view  of  the  tboossnd  sUUns 
assembled.  Mr.  George  Riddle  nad  tbs] 
then,  to  the  eurprise  ol  all,  the 
came  forward  and  made  this  little  qposoL 

*'  My  dear  voung  Friends,  — I  do  not  fin  ti 
make  an  addreas  to  you,  but  to  omaso  loysrif 
from  making  one.  Iknow  Aeproforbssy  tfwt 
he  who  excuses  hhnaelf  aocosss  Mm— If,  ami  I 
am  willing  on  tlus  occssion  toooooso  iBisilf,  for 
I  feel  very  much  ss  I  suppose  somo  off  jcm  ds 
when  you  are  snddenljy  eallad  non  is  pMV 
class-room,  and  are  obhged  to  wmj  niat  jcm  ns 
not  prepared.  I  am  glad  to  see  jonr  mtm  aai 
to  hear  your  voices.  1  am  fl[lad  to  bttvo  Ah  of- 
portuni^  of  thanking  yon  in  JpinMw  os  I  km 
already  done  in  verse,  m  the  beomfol  ■«■! 
you  made  me  S(Hne  two  yean  am.  Fiihi|B 
some  of  you  have  forgotten  it,  fantl  hsve  nsC; 
andlamafraid— yes,IamaliMd  —  tfMt  filly 
years  henoe^  when  yon  oelebmto  the  three  hn» 
dredth  anmversaiy  of  ^  this  onession,  tiUs  d«r 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it  will  havo  poned  frm 
your  memory :  for  an  F«nriish  philnoniihM  ka 
said  that  the  ideas  ss  well  as  ehildlOB  of  ob 
youth  often  die  before  ns,  and  our  miada  ispn 
sent  to  us  those  tombs  to  whioh  wo  om  ar 
proaching,  where  thoQf[h  the  hiaas  and  manli 
remain,  vet  the  inscriptioas  ate  effaoad  hf  Ifaas, 
and  the  imagery  moulders  awoy."] 

Page  355. 

So  the  Hexameter,  rising  and  nngimg^  witt  e» 

dence  nonorous^ 
Falls ;  and  in  r^uent  rhythm  badkikePi 

terjlows, 

[Scliiller*s  lines  will  be  reoaUed :  ^ 


MBpringqaall 
!fiattsieaslo 
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In  his  diary,  under  date  of  February  24,  1>'"  17, 
Mr.  l^iniirfellow  writes  :  — 

"  Walkin;;  down  to  Felton'g  this  znomini^. 
seduced  by  the  mat^netie  iutluence  of  the  air 
and  the  approach  tx>  classic  in^nind,  I  c<imp08ed 
the  followinf;,  a  pendant  to  fScliiller's,  — 

In  Hexameter  hexuilung  tlie  cataract  phuiffea, 
111  Tentaiueter  up  whirl*  the  e<ldyiiig  luUt. 

Ill  my  aftemoon^s  walk  I  changed  it  and  added 

three  more. 

I 

In  Hexameter  plunfreathe  lica<llong  cataract  downward, 
In  Pentameter  up  whirlA  the  eddying  miot. 

II 

In  Hexameter  rolls  aonoroua  the  peal  of  the  organ  ; 
In  Pentameter  soft  riaes  tlie  chant  of  the  choir. 

m 

III  Hexameter  gallope  delighted  a  beggar  on  honeback ; 
lu  Feutauieter,  wliack  !  tumble*  he  off  of  hit  itteed. 

IV 

In  Hexameter  iiinpre  nerenely  a  Harrard  Profeaaor  ; 
In  Poutimeter  him  damns  cenMrioua  Foe.*'] 

Pa^  4^w.    The  Goldkn  Lf.(jknd. 

The  old  I^gnida  Aurm^  or  (Gulden  IjOf^nd, 
Wits  ori^nally  written  in  Latin,  in  the  thir- 
teenth c«*ntur>',  bv  Jtu-obiis  de  Vorufni)***  a  Do- 
minican friar,  who  :ifter\i:irds  Ix'caiuu  Arch- 
bishop of  (Ifiioa,  and  died  in  V2\T1, 

He  callfd  hirt  book  Hiinply  Lttjemh  of  ihv. 
Saints.  Th«'  epithet  of  (lolden  was^ven  it  by 
his  admireni;  for,  as  Wyiikin  de  \\onle  says, 
'*  Like  as  ]>as>u'th  ^old  in  value  ul\  other  metals, 
so  this  Le(^end  exceedeth  all  otlier  booka.^' 
But  K<lward  I^if^h,  in  much  distress  of  mind, 
calls  it  "a  lKM>k  written  by  a  man  of  a  leaden 
heart  fi»r  the  b:iH4*ncHS4>  of  the  erniurs,  tliat  an* 
without  \^it  or  reas(»n,  and  of  a  brazen  forehead, 
for  his  impudent  l>oldnesse  in  reportiiiff  things 
HO  fabulous  and  incredible.'^ 

This  work.  th«>  ijTeat  text-lxiok  of  the  legen- 
dary lore  of  the  Middle  Agi.>s,  was  transLitiMl 
into  French  in  the  fourte<;nth  century  bv  Jean 
de  Vignav.  and  in  the  fifteenth  into  Knglish  by 
William  (  uxton.  It  hits  lately  iK'cn  made  more 
accessible  by  a  lu'w  French  translation :  La 
JjKj*mU  Ihrrte.  traduitr  du  Latin,  par  M.  G.  /*. 
Paris,  l>^bi).  Then*  is  a  copy  of  the  original, 
with  the  (rfnta  /^i/i(/o/Kirr/orum  appended,  in  the 
Har\'ard  College  Librar>',  (\unnridge,  printe<l 
at  Strasburg,  14!«t;.  The  title-|>age  is  wanting ; 
and  the  v<ihinie  brgiiui  with  the  Tabula  Lfgtn- 
ditrum, 

I  have  o.illed  this  ixM-m  the  Goldtn  Legend, 
liei-ause  the  story  ui>on  which  it  is  founded 
seeiuH  to  lui"  to  surpass  all  i»ther  legends  in 
Wauty  and  Rigniticanct*.  It  exhibits,  amid  the 
corruptions  of  th«-  Middle  Ages,  the  virtue  of 
disinterest I'diiess  and  self-s:u'ritice,  and  the 
power  of  Faith,  IIoih*,  and  (Miaritv.  sufficifUt 
for  all  the  exigt-ncii-s  of  lifit  nnd  Heath.  The 
story  is  told,  and  iKrhaim  invfUted,  by  Ilart- 
mann    von    der    Aue,   a  Minnesinger  of    the 


twelfth  century.  The  original  may  be  found  io 
MaiUth's  Altdeuixrhe  Gtutrhte,  with  a  modern 
(termaii  version.  There  is  another  in  Marbach^s 
Volksb'ucher,  No.  IfcJ. 

[Mr.  ^S.  Arthur  Bent  has  annotated  The 
Golden  Legend  with  fulness  and  care,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  volume  for  more  ex- 
tended notes  tliau  are  here  exiK'dient.j 

Page  4<)i». 

For  these  bells  have  been  anointed , 
And  baptized  with  hol}i  water  I 

The  consecration  and  baptism  of  bells  is  one 
of  tlie  most  curious  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
in  tiie  Middle  Ages,  llie  Council  of  Cologne 
ordained  as  follows :  — 

**  Let  the  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of 
the  Church  militant,  by  which  the  people  are 
assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  the  dertpr 
to  announce  his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  in 
their  nocturnal  vigils  :  that  by  their  sound  the 
faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  th/> 
spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  oe  increased, 
'liie  fathers  have  also  maintained  tluit  demons, 
affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Chris- 
tians to  prayers,  would  flee  away;  and  when 
they  fled,  the  persons  of  the  faithful  would  be 
secure :  that  the  destruction  of  lightning's  and 
whirlwinfU  would  be  avert4^d,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  storm  defeated."  —  ii'</*n6urj/A  Enq/clopa- 
dia.  Art.  *\Bells."       ^  _ 

^See  also  SScheible^s  Kloster,  \i,  77t). 

Page  41H.    EvENiNO  SoNr.. 

[Mr.  Bent,  in  his  annotAted  edition  of  TTie 
Golden  Legend^  remarks  that  this  is  modelled 
upon  the  choral  songs  which  the  Reformed 
Oniirch  of  (lermany  adopted  from  existing  pop- 
ular chorals,  which  had  long  been  in  use  in  the 
social  and  public  observances  of  the  Gemuui 
people.] 

Page  4Lt).     Who  woM  think-  her  but  fif^tn  f 

[In  iJer  Arme  Ileinrich^  Klsie  is  but  eight 
years  of  age.] 

Page  421.     It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  ! 

*'Nec  esses  plus  c^nam  femina,  aa«iiuiio 
etiam  yiros  traiiscH^ndis.  ot  quw  maleaictimiem 
Kvw  in  lienedictionem  vertisti  Maria).**  —  Epiih 
tola  Abalardi  lleloisstp. 

Page  4'Jl).     To  come  back  to  my  text ! 

In  giving  this  sermon  of  Friar  Cuthbert  as  a 
spe<>imen  of  the  Hisus  Pasrhales,  or  street- 
prenching  of  the  monks  at  FLister,  I  luive  exag- 
g«*rated  nothing.  Tliw  ver>'^  anecdote,  offen- 
sive as  it  is,  comes  from  a  discourse  of  Father 
Barletta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  fame  as  a  ]H»pular  pn^acher  was 
so  great  that  it^ve  rise  to  the  proverb, — 
A  escit  jiTtdicare 
Qui  nesrit  liariettare. 

**  Among  the  abuses  intntduced  in  this  cen- 
tury,** says  TinilN»schi.  "  was  that  of  exciting 
from  the  pulpit  the  biughter  of  the  hearers ;  as 
if  that  were  the  same  thing  as  converting  them. 
We  have  examples  of  this,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  France,  where  the  sermons  of  Menot 
and  Maillanl,  and  of  others,  who  would  nuike  a 
better  appearance  on  the  stage  than  in  the  pul- 
)  still  (?olebr:ite<l  for  such  follies.** 


I  pit. 
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If  the  reader  is  carious  to  see  how  far  the 
freedom  of  sjMech  was  carried  in  these  popnhir 
sermons,  he  is  referred  to  iScheiUe's  Kfottert 
yd.  I.f  where  he  wUl  find  extracts  from  Abrar 
ham  a  Sancta  Clara»  Sebastian  Frank,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  in  particular  an  anonymous  discourse 
called  Der  Urauel  der  Verwiigtung^  The  Abomi- 
nation of  Desolation,  preached  at  Ottakring,  a 
villaee  west  of  Vienna,  November  25,  1782,  in 
which  the  license  of  language  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit. 

See  also  PrSdicatorianayOU RjMlations nngtt- 
lihra  et  amusantes  sur  Us  Pr^dicateurs ;  par  O. 
P.  Philomneste.  (Menin.)  This  work  contains 
extracts  from  the  popular  sermons  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Ferrier,  Barletta,  Menot,  Maillard,  Mttr 
rini,  Raulin,  Valladier,  De  Bene,  Camus,  Fire 
Andr^,  Bening,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  aU, 
Jacques  Brydaane. 

My  authority  for  the  spiritual  interpretation 


of  beU-ringinff,  which  follows,  is  Durandus,  Ra- 
in, OMcf  Lib.  I.,  cap.  4. 
Page  431.    TheNatiyitt:  a  Miracle-Flay. 


tion,  Divit 


A  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  is  that  which  gives  account  of  ihe 
earlyChristian  Drama,  the  Mysteries,  Moralir 
ties,  and  Miracle-Flays,  which  were  at  first 
pertormed  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the 
streets,  on  fixed  or  movable  stages.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Mysteries  were  founded  on  the 
historic  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  Miracle-Flays  on  the  lives  of 
Saints;  a  distinction  not  always  observed,  how^ 
ever,  for  in  Mr.  Wright's  Early  Mysteries  and 
other  Latin  Poems  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries^  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  called 
a  Miracle,  and  not  a  Mystery.  The  Moralities 
were  plays  in  which  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were 
personified. 

The  earliest  relinous  play  which  has  been 
nreserved  is  the  Christos  Paschon  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  written  in  Greek,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Next  to  this  come  the  remarkable  Latin 
plays  of  Roswitha,  the  Nun  of  Gandersheim,  in 
the  tenth  century,  which,  though  crude  and 
wanting  in  artistic  construction,  are  marked  by 
a  gooa  deal  of  dramatic  power  and  interest. 
A  handsome  edition  of  these  plays,  with  a 
French  translation,  has  been  lately  published, 
entitled  ThfUtre  de  Rotsvitha^  Religieuse  aUe- 
mande  du  X^  Siecle,  Par  Charles  Magnin. 
Fans,  184.5. 

The  nioHt  important  collections  of  English 
Mysteries  and  Miracle-Flays  are  those  known 
as  the  Townley,  the  Chester,  and  the  Coventry, 
Flays.  The  first  of  these  collections  has  been 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and  the  other 
two  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  In  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Ilalliwell,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Dii^dale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire :  — 

'*  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
this  city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants,  that 
were  played  therein,  upon  Corpus-Christi  day  ; 
which,  occasioning  very  CTcat  confluence  of  peo- 
ple thither,  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small 
Denefit  thereto ;   which  pageants  being  acted 


with  nughty  ttftts  and  levwaoM  hw  flM  Umi 
of  this  house  bad  thoatwi  for  tnm  mwmoM 
scenes,  very  lam  and  hiijK  pla(0ad  iqMmiAMlii 
and  drawn  to  all  the  emiiiflBt  puts  off  tlit  oAty. 
for  the  better  advantage  of  ■pootefeon:  tH 
oontain'd  the  story  of  the  New  Tc^ 
composed  into  old  raigWah  Rifchnm,  as 
eth  DT  an  ancient  MS.  intholed  LmdwM 
ris  Cnristi,  or  Ludms  Co^ufeminm,  I  hatfe 
told  by  some  old  people,  who  in  ihmkt ; 
years  were  eyewitnesses  of  theae  pncMBis  m 
acted,  that  the  yeaily  oonfinenoe  of  paonlt  to  ne 
that  shew  was  extramdinaiy  aieatt  aaa  jkUad 
no  smaU  advantage  to  this  d1^.*' 

The  representation  of  religioaiplajsliMMC 
yet  been  wholly  diseontinned  hj  tbe  BiMMi 
ChuToh.  At  Ober-Ammemn,  in  tbe  Tyral^a 
grand  speotaole  of  this kindia  esMfalted oaatm 
ten  years.  A  very  gnpUo  deeariptiiin  of  tlHt 
which  took  plaoe  in  tEe  7<Bar  IBBO ianviB \jf 
Miss  Anna  Maiy  Howitt,  in  hor  AwtSndmd  la 
Munich,  ToL.  I.^ohu.  4. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  JEZiiloraifo,  givnm 
description  of  a  MysteiT  he  ■awpedEoniMd it 
San  Lionel,  in  Mexico.    See  toL  IL|  dup.  11. 

In  1852  there  was  a  reprseentitaon  of  tUi 
kind  by  Germans  in  Boston :  and  1  bare 
before  me  the  copy  of  a  pitur-lnn,  aan 
the  performanoe,  on  June  10,  18BS,  ia 
nati,  of  the  Great  BiUico-HistonaU  Draaw,  As 
Life  qfJetus  Christ,  with  the  ohaiaotan  ami  the 
names  of  the  perf onneia. 

Fage,432.  Mere  the  Anffd  Gabrid  akatt  Uam 
Paradise, 

[A  stage  of  three  storiee  was  oftaa 
ed,  the  topmost  rnprosenting  Ptoa din 


in  Germany  this  word  k  need  lor  tlio  anw 
gallery  of  a  theatre,  atufliei^  ^'tha  Goda'Vi 
on  the  middle  stage  was  the  Earth;  below  wm% 
the  "Jaws  of  HelL*'  sometfanea  ■opiw tot 
by  the  opemng  and  snottiii^  of  tlit  aon  if  a 
enormous  dragon.  Goethe  introdaoea  tlit  Jaai 
of  HeU  to  the  stage  maohinsfy  of  F^nmi  (V.9t 
~S.  A.  Bent.r 

Page  439.    J%e  Seripionum. 

A  most  interesting  yohnne  mSi^t  1m  wiitta 
on  the  Calligraphers  and  Chryaogfaphaiii  the 
transcribers  and  illnminaton  of  inaiiiia|pto  h 
the  Middle  Am.  These  man  ware  for  the 
most  part  monks,  who  labored,  aoOMCiiBOi  iw 
pleasure  and  sometimes  for  pananea,  fas  anill* 
plying  copies  of  the  dasnos  and  the  SeriptanSi 

^'Oi  aU  bodUv  hOiocs  whiob  ara  nnpw  i» 
us,"  says  Cassiodorus,  the  M  Galabnaa  BMak, 
''  that  of  copying  books  has  alwaya  ba«i  wan 
to  my  taste  than  any  other.  Tbm  non  h^ 
as  in  this  ezerdse  the  mind  is  iDatniafeid  I7 
the  reading  of  the  Holr  Seriptuaa,  aad  It  ka 
kind  of  homily  to  the  otliers,  whom  tbaaa  boofa 
may  reach.  It  is  preaohing  with  the  baad,  by 
converting  the  finrers  into  tongiua :  it  is  nb 
lishing  to  men  in  snenoe  the  words  of  aalTanoa; 
in  fine,  it  is  fighting  against  the  demon  wllbj 
and  ink.  As  many  words  aa  a 
writes,  so  many  wounds  the  damon 
In  a  word,  a  recluse,  seated  in  bk 
books,  travels  into  different 
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moving  from  the  snot,  and^  the  labor  of  his 
hands  is  felt  even  wnere  he  is  not." 

Nearly  every  monastery  was  provided  with  its 
Scriptonum.  Nicolas  de  Clairvaox,  St.  Ber- 
nara  s  secretarv,  in  one  of  his  letters  describes 
his  cell,  which  ne  calb  Scriptorioluxn,  where  he 
(Mtpied  books.  And  Mabil]on,.in  his  Etudes 
Momistiques^  says  that  in  his  time  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  Citeaux  ^^many  of  those  little 
cells,  where  the  transcribers  and  bookbind- 
ers worked.'* 

Silvestre's  PaUographie  Universelle  contains 
a  vast  number  of  fac-similes  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful illuminated  manuscripts  of  all  afipes  and  aU 
countries ;  and  Montfaucon,  in  his  PcUctographia 
G7(Fca^  ipyea  the  names  of  over  three  honared 
callifn*apner8.  He  also  me»  an  account  of  the 
b4M)ks  they  copied,  ana  the  colophons  with 
which,  as  with  a  satisfactory  flourish  of  the  pen, 
they  closed  their  longHX>ntmued  labors.  Manr 
oi  these  are  very  curious  ;  expressing  joy,  humil- 
ity, remorse  :  entreatinjc  the  reaoer^s  prayers 
and  pardon  for  the  wnter^s  sins;  ana  some- 
times i)ronouncinf;  a  malediction  on  any  one 
who  should  steal  the  book.  A  few  of  these  I 
subjoin  :  — 

'"  As  pilj^ms  rejoice,  beholdine  their  native 
land,  so  are  tniiLscribers  made  glad,  beholding 
the  end  of  a  book.'* 

'*  Sweet  Is  it  to  write  the  end  of  any  book." 

*'  Ye  who  read,  pray  for  me,  who  have  written 
this  lK>ok,  the  humble  and  sinful  Theodulus." 

"As  many  therefore  as  shall  read  this  book. 
j>:ird<)n  me,  I  beseech  you,  if  aught  I  have  errea 
in  accent  acute  and  p^^ve,  in  apostrophe,  in 
breathing  soft  or  aspirate ;  and  may  God  save 
you  all !     Amen." 

"U  .'inythintr  is  well,  praise  the  transcriber; 
if  ill,  j)araon  his  unskilfulness." 

'*  \e  wlio  read,  oray  for  me,  the  most  sinful 
of  all  men,  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

"  'file  hand  that  has  written  this  book  shall 
decay,  aln.s  !  and  become  dust,  and  go  down  to 
the  j:rave,  the  corrupter  of  all  l)odies.  But  all 
y»'  who  are  of  the  portion  of  Christ,  pray  that  I 
may  obtain  the  pardon  of  my  sins.  Again  and 
air^tin  I  bes<»ech  you  with  tears,  brothers  and 
fathers,  accept  my  iiiiHerable  supplicaticm,  () 
holy  <>hoir !  I  am  called  Jtihii,  woe  is  me  t  I  am 
callrd  Hiereus,  or  Siicerdoe,  in  name  only,  not 
in  uiu-tion.'' 

**  \Vho«*ver  shall  carry  away  this  book,  with- 
out iM|rniission  of  the  rope,  may  he  incur  the 
nialtMliction  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Holy 
MothiT  of  (lod.  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  of 
the  on»*  hundred  an<l  4'i]j:hteen  holy  Nicene  Fa- 
ther*, and  <if  all  the  Saints  :  the  fete  of  ^Sodom  \ 
and  (foniorrah  ;  and  the  halter  of  Judas  t  Ana-  ; 
th«-nia,  amen." 

K«-»«i)  Haf«",  O  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
(ihost,  my  thn'e  fingers,  with  which  I  have 
writtHii  this  IhmiU." 

"  Mathu«4;»l;w  Machir  trnascribed  this  divinest 
iHM.k  in  toil,  infirmity,  and  dangers  many." 

*'  HacchiuM  Harl>anlorius  and  Michael  S<^hi- 
anus  wnttf  this  iMMik  in  sfmrt  and  laughter,  be-  '• 
ing  the  guests  of  their  noble  and  common  friend  ^ 


Vincentins  Pinellns,  and  Petrus  Nunnios,  a 
most  learned  man." 

This  last  colophon  Montfaucon  does  not  suffer 
to  pass  without  reproof.  **  Other  calligraph- 
eis/*  he  remarks,  demand  only  the  prayers  o£ 
their  readen,  ana  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  bni 
these  glory  in  their  wantonness." 

Page  443.    Drink  down  to  your  peg  ! 

One  of  the  canons  of  ArchbiBhop  Anselm,  pro- 
mulgated at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  ordains  **  that  priests  go  not  to  drink- 
ing-bouts, nor  drink  to  pess."  In  the  times  of 
the  hard-drinking  Danes,  King  Edgar  ordained 
that  pins  or  nails  should  be  fastened  into  the 
drinkmg-cuns  or  horns  at  stated  distances,  and 
whosoever  snould  drink  beyond  those  marks  at 
one  draught  should  be  obnoxious  to  a  severe 
punishment. 

•Sharpe,  in  his  History  tf  the  Kings  €f  Eng- 
land,  says :  "  Our  ancestors  were  formerly  fa- 
mous for  compotation;  their  liquor  was  ale, 
and  one  method  of  amusing  themselves  in  this 
way  was  with  the  peg-tankard.  I  had  lately 
one  of  them  in  my  hand.  It  had  on  the  inside 
a  row  of  eight  pins,  one  above  another,  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  held  two  quarts,  and  was  a 
noble  inece  of  ^  plate,  so  that  there  was  a  gill  of 
ale,  half  a  pint  Wincester  measure,  between 
each  peg.  The  law  was,  that  every  person  that 
drank  was  to  empty  the  space  between  pin  and 
pin.  so  that  the  pins  were  so  many  measures  to 
make  the  company  all  drink  alike,  and  to  swal- 
low the  same  auantity  of  liquor.  This  was  a 
prettv  sure  metnod  of  making  all  the  company 
drunk,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
rule  was,  that  whoever  drank  short  of  his  pin, 
or  beyond  it,  was  obliged  to  drink  again,  and 
even  as  deep  as  to  the  next  pin." 

Page  444.  The  convent  qf  St.  Gildas  de 
Bhuys, 

Abelard,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Philintos. 

gives  a  sad  picture  of  this  monastery.  **I 
ve,"  he  says,^**  in  a  barbarous  conntrr.  the 
language  of  which  I  do  not  understand ;  I  nave 
no  conversation  bnt  with  the  rudest  people, 
my  walks  are  on  the  inaceasible  shore  of  a  sea, 
which  is  peipetually  stormy,  my  monks  are 
only  known  by  their  dissoluteness,  and  living 
without  any  rule  or  order,  could  you  see  the 
abby,  Philintus,  you  would  not  call  it  one.  the 
doors  and  walls  are  without  any  ornament,  ex- 
cept the  heads  of  wild  boars  and  hinds  feet, 
which  are  nailed  up  against  them,  and  the  hides 
of  frifrhtful  animals,  the  cells  are  hung  with 
the  skins  of  deer,  the  monks  have  not  so  much 
as  a  bell  to  wake  them,  the  cocks  and  dof^ 
supply  that  defect.^  in  short,  they  pass  their 
whole  days  in  hunting ;  would  to  heaven  that 
were  their  greatest  fault  t  or  that  their  pleasure 
terminated  there !  I  endeavor  in  viun  to  reodl 
them  to  their  duty ;  they  all  combine  against 
me,  and  I  only  expose  myself  to  continual  vex- 
ations and  danffers.  I  imagine  I  see  every  mo- 
ment a  nakea  sword  hsing  over  my  nead. 
sometimes  they  surround  me,  and  load  me  with 
infinite  abuses ;  sometimes  they  abandon  me, 
and  I  am  left  alone  to  my  own  tormenttag 
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thoughts.  ^  I  make  it  my  endeaTor  to  merit  br 
my  suffering,  and  to  appoaae  an  angry  Goa. 
flometdmes  FgrieTe  for  the  Iom  of  the  nonse  of 
the  Paraclete,  and  wish  to  see  it  again,  ah 
Philintos,  does  not  the  love  of  Heloise  still 
bam  in  my  heart  ?  I  have  not  yet  trinmnhed 
over  that  unhappy  passion,  in  the  midst  ol  my 
retirement  I  si^^  1  weep,  I  pine,  I  speak  the 
dear  name  Heloise,  and  am  pleased  to  near  the 
sound.*'  -7  Letters  qf  the  Celebrated  Abelttrd 
and  Heloise.  Translated  by  Mr,  John  Hvghes. 
Glasgow,  1751.  ^ 

Page  452.  Were  it  not  for  my  magic  (farters 
and  stc^ff". 

The  method  of  makiitf  the  Magic  Garters  and 
the  Magic  Staff  is  thus  laid  down  in  Les  Secrets 
Merveiueux  du  Petit  Albert,  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Alberti  Paryi  Lucii  Libellus  deMirabili- 
bus  NaturcB  Arcanis :  — 

'*  Gather  some  of  the  herb  called  motherwort, 
when  the  sun  is  entering  the  first  degree  of  the 
sign  of  Capricorn;  let  it  dry  a  little  in  the 
smtde,  and  make  some  garters  of  the  skin  of  a 
young  hare  j  that  is  to  say,  having  cut  the  skin 
of  the  hare  into  strips  two  inches  wide,  double 
them,  sew  the  before-mentioned  herb  between, 
and  wear  them  on  your  legs.  No  horse  can 
long  keep  up  n^dth  a  man  on  foot,  who  is  fur- 
nisned  with  these  garters.*'  —  Page  128. 

**  Gather,  on  the  morrow  of  All -Saints,  a 
strong  branch  of  ^  willow,  of  which  you  will 
make  a  staff,  fashioned  to  your  likinp^.  ^  Hollow 
it  out,  by  removing  the  pith  from  within,  after 
having  furnished  the  lower  end  with  an  iron 
ferule.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  the  staff  the  two 
eyes  of  a  young  wolf,  the  tongue  and  heart  of  a 
dog,  three  green  lizards,  and  Uie  hearts  of  three 
swallows.  These  must  all  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
between  two  papers,  having  been  first  SDrinkled 
ynth  pulverizea  saltpetre.  Besides  ail  these, 
put  into  the  staff  seven  leaves  of  vervain,  fath- 
ered on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  a 
stone  of  divers  colors,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  nest  of  the  lapwing,  and  stop  the  end  of  the 
staff  with  a  pomel  of  box,  or  01  any  other  ma- 
UinnX  you  please,  and  be  amured  that  this  staff 
will  guarantee  yon  from  the  perils  and  mishi^ 
which  too  often  befall  travellers,  either  from 
robbers,  wild  beasts,  mad  dogs,  or  venomous 
animals.  It  will  also  procure  you  the  good-will 
of  those  with  whom  you  lodge."    Page  130. 

Page  455.    Saint  Elmo's  stars. 

So  the  Italit'in  sailors  called  the  phosphores- 
cent gleams  that  sometimes  play  about  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Page  4.'yi.     The  School  qf  Salerno. 

For  a  history  of  the  celebrated  schools  of  Sa- 
lerno and  Monte-CaAsino,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Sir  Alexander  On)ke*s  Introduction  to  the 


la  Me'de.cine,  n.  .V>4. 

Page  5(>4.    lie  must  spell  Baker. 

A  local  expre^ion  for  doing  anything  diffi- 
cult. In  the  old  spelliiig-l>uok8.  Baker  was  the 
first  word  of  two  syllables,  and  when  a  child 


oame  to  it  he  ihoiight  he  had  aluwd  tMk  bttet 
him. 

Page  525. 

TV  King  Aniwehun 
7%e  GW ,  EpipkoMti :  a  Mtmtrimi 
From  the  Stdomiamg,  who  iivt  at  Bidkau 

[The  reader  will  notioe  in  21«  Dmum  IVofdlli 
the  ease  with  whieh  Mr.  LoBgfeUov  a^jwM 
the  Scriptural  phrseeology  to  the  dammdieC 
blank  verse.  So  here,  he  dm  been  aible  to  «n 
without  change  the  words  found  in  JoMplniii 
^fi^ouin'es  qf  the  Jews,  Book  XIT.  Caintar  Y. 
in  WliiBton's  translation.  Tlie  text  of  SnMe- 
morial  is  slightly  oondensed,  bnt  odmwiM  ii  al- 
most a  transermt  from  WhisUm.] 

^ge  526.   T^  Dmrosov  B  DC  thb  CiCAinLi 

[This  powerful  scene  is  n  dremetiintioa  of  IL 
Maccabees,  chapter  7,  with  the  effeetiTn  elMnn 
by  which  the  mother  ia  shown  apiBt  bonTM 
sons,  and  the  tortnre  is  made  infaieutinLl 

Pige538. 

And  I  at  Fondi  have  m»  Fra  Bi 

The  famous  artist^  who  ha$  tamnfnm 

To  paint  my  portrait, 

[In  1533  Cardinal  Ipnofito  de  Medid 

bastian  with  an  armed  force  to  pdnt  tkn 
trait  of  Julia  Gonxaga.   It  waa  aoeonqilidbedii 
a  month  and  sent  to  FranoiB  L  of  Prnnne 

''The  real  portrait  of  Ginlia  GonE^n  fa  M- 
poeed  to  exist  in  two  different  fwillttcitiii  u 
the  National  Gallery,  we  bave  the  liliWMi  of  n 
ladv  in  the  character  of  St.  Agsth^  an  symbol- 
ized by  a  nimbus  and  pincers.  Natanl  pan 
and  posture  and  dignified  mien  indiaate 
The  treatment  is  rree  and  bold,  bnt  tlia 
are  not  blended  with  the  care  wbioli  SaT 
would  surely  have  bestowed  in  sneh  a 
the  Staedel  Museum  at  Frankfort,  tka 
represented  is  of  a  noble  and  elefant 
seated,  in  rich  attire,  and  holding  a  fan 
feathers.  A  pretty  landscape  fa  aoaa 
an  opening,  and  a  rich  green  hangiav  fidb 
hind  the  figure.  Thehaadlingenriooaljnni 
us  of  Bronzino.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  lika- 
ness  of  Giulia  was  sent  to  F^mneb  tha  Fbal  fa 

Paris,  and  was  resristered  in  LApid4*B  cl 

The  canvas  of  the  National  GaUeij  vaa 
chased  from  the  Borriiese  pafaoe,  tha  paail  at 
Frankfort  from  the  heirlooins  of  tha  late  Sag 
of  HoUand.  A  third  female  porttait  byDri 
Piombo  deserves  to  be  reooided  in  aooBMlMa 
with  this  inquiry,— that  of  Loid  Badaor  at 
Longford  Castle,  m  which  a  lady  with  a  arfai- 
son  mantle  and  pearl  head-dxeas  ataada  in  p^ 
file,  resting  her  hands  on  the  back  of  a  clnir. 
On  a  shawl  which  falls  from  the  chair  wa  laad, 
'Sunt  laquei  veneris  cave.^  The  alu^ie  fa  rind« 
as  that  of  Yittoria  Colonna  in  tiia  Saataafib 
palace  at  Naples,  but  the  color  fa  too  hmwa  fa 
tight  and  too  red  in  shadow  to  yield  mfUm^kg 
effect,  and  were  it  proved  thet  thfa  m  laaQy 
Giulia  Gonzaga  the  pictore  woold  not  danrfv 
Vasari's  eulof^."  —  Crowe  and  Oa^elBMiiii; 
Uistory  0/ Painting  in  North  Italy,^ 

Page  540. 
Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  Cardimgh 
Come  here  to  lay  this  heavy  taek  apon  me  9 


\ 


[The  Lxt  Jndtrment  wM  began  m  1534  when 
Paul  III.,  Alewuidra  Farnew,  was  Pope.] 

The  bona  of  Juliut 
Shooi  I'n  lluir  ttpuiekre. 
[Joliiu  II.,  who  became  Pope  in  ISOS.     The 
Jaliiuwl     -  ■■  -    -      —  - 

Page" 

was  tK-at  la  ItaJ^^tween  l.'hlU  and  1510  bjr  the 
Kins  nf  Portugal,  and  wrote  an  aoooimt  of  hia 
eipvrience.  In  thii  account  he  deecribe*  two 
t>andan  which  he  epent  with  Michael  An^lo 
and  V'ittoria  Colonna  at  Man  »UTeatro.  llii 
narrative,  which  ifl  ffiren  by  Grinun  in  hia  lAft 
of  Miehaei  Aagth.  11.  ZIKKWS,  tumiahed  Mr. 
Lon)(fellow  the  material  from  which  to  oon- 
Blruct  thi>  Kene.] 

Page  5.T2. 

The  Marguit  ofPetcara  it  mil  hiuband. 
And  diath  kai  not  diaorted  u. 

(Vittoria  Cohmna  waa  bom  in  U1M>,  betrothed 
to  the  M&ninia  de  Pcscara  in  Hit),  and  married  to 
him  in  iW.>.  Peecara  waa  killed  in  GghtinK 
the  French  under  the  walla  of  Ravenna 


11  I.IIL'.     It  is 


r  when 


C  Michael  Aneelo,  bat 
hU  aainontieg  aeree  that  it  meat  have  been 
abuut  the  jrear  l.VWi,  when  ha  waa  over  aiily 
y-'am  of  a^e.  Shedid  nut  eouape  the  eapionORe 
tif  the  Inqniaitinii,  but  waa  iH>nipelled  in  l.~>41  to 
My  to  tlie  ctinTent  at  ViCerbo.  Thme  yaan 
Liter,  aha  went  Ii>  the  convent  of  Uenedictlnee 
of  St.  Anne  in  Ruiue,  and  jiiat  betore  her  death, 
in  l.MT.  ahe  waa  liiltvn  tn  llie  liouae  of  Giuliano 
(Vsarini,  the  hoHliiiud  uf  (iiiilia  Culonna,  her 
only  relative  in  Koine.  It  waa  after  ahe  fled  tn 
th"  coDvent  that  ahn  bctran  to  write  Kmneta  to 
>nd  receive  them  fivni  Michael  Angelo,  whoaa 
luve  fur  her  waa  nut  capable  uf  beinir  cuncealed. 
Hartford,  in  hU  L./f  fif  iljrkarl  Anatto  - 


]>at 


life  aLu  of  Vit' 
■bleqfFram 


..  _j.  f*f  Cot 
nalll»i.l  tit 
(See  Ihf  aevenlh  chnptei 


ulonua.] 
.  lie  ilourboH 


Th,y  complain 
Of  inm^ffr-irnt  li-jli!  in  Ikt  Vatt  ChaptU. 
|(>rinuii.  II.  4l'i,   relules  thia  bout  betw* 
Michael  Atvi-li}  and  the  cardinala.] 
I'lilv  'ilK     Ami  'lit .'  dial  catling^ 

ddi-nt  inlheforty-KrHt  chaster  of  hia  Memoirt.] 

Pii«e  .Vs".     CohLAa  UK  Makkkjl'k. 

Thii  iHi^iii  rif  MauriifUe  ia  a  fcnat  favorite  in 

Sfiain.     Nu  Ii'iHllian  four  poptio  Glc«»a,  orrun- 

Dinie  iinniiii'tilariMI.  upon  it  have  been  publiahed, 

nx-rit.  That  uf  the  ('arthujiiaiiniunV  Rodrii^ 
d>'  \'aldelH-nnM.  ia  th>-  beat.  It  ia  known  aa  the 
tilieui  Jtl  Carlujo.  'riiere  ut  aluu  a  pruae  Com- 
mrntaty  l>r  I.nia  de  .\rHnda. 

The  folluwint;  ataniaii  uf  the  poem  wet« 
fouml  in  (lie  nulh'ir'a  puckel.  after  hia  death  un 
tlie  tield  of  buttle. 


Id  r  ao  few  tbe  yaara  wa  lit*, 
Ukat  the  life  wUcta  lb«  doat  | 


ubanlaatlK 


Onr  daya  are  covered 

VaU  aU  In  flooca ; 

Left  daaolate  td  nal  aeon, 

WiUiin  tbla  cbeerlaaa  ioUtuda 


rwl^arlat, 


assriES 


la  appear. 


Tby  fooda  are  beugbt  with  maay  a  neaa, 

FlaaVooted  U  U»  approaofa  of  i»ae, 
But  wHb  a  llD^erlng  itep  and  alow 
lla  lorm  deputa. 

Page  GCO.    The  Childben  or  the  Lobd'b 

bVI-PEK. 

Then  ia  one  poem  in  thia  volnme  to  which  a 
few  introdnctory  remarka  may  be  naefnl.^  It  ia 
Tht  Children  ^  At  Lord't  Supptr,  from  Che 
Swediahof  Biahop  Teffnrfr,  a  poem  which  enjoy! 
»ii  iii<>>Tir-ii] stable  repntatiun  ia  the  North  ot 
i'^r^n'[-.-.  »iiil  for  i(a  beauty  and  aimplicity  mer- 
ii4  th<-  Attvntion  of  Engluh  readera.  It  ia  ao 
Idyl,  ilrniriptiTe  of  acene*  in  a  !Swedi>h  TJlligii. 
aii<l  lK'l<itiir>  to  tbe  umf  claaaof  poenia  ■■  Uw 
/.'<■.     f  V.aa  and  the  Hrrmaiim  und  Deretkea 

■  •I   i: i<<  .    Bnt  the  Swadiih  poet  ha<  baen 

Rui  Jed  by  a  aurer  Uate  than  hk  Qemuui  piade- 
cewora.  Hia  tune  ia  pure  and  elevated,  and  ba 
rarely,  if  ever,  miatakea  what  ii  triyial  for  what 
[From  thia^nt.  Mr.  Longfdlow 
_..!.  _  J  -^ptitin  of  nual  lite  in 
JPVirt- 


pruoeeded  with  a  dvacnptioi 


Sweden  which  may  be  found  in  hia  puer  JPWt4- 
i^i  Sof/a  in  voL  L  of  hia  praaa  work*.  [U*ar- 
aule  Edilkin.J 


high-tide. 

Pac*  601.     HOrhrrv. 

The  peaaant-paLintsr  of  Sweden.  He  b 
known  chiefly  bj  hia  altar-pieoea  in  tbe  viDaf* 
chnrchea. 

Pareiini.     Waain._ 


ia  partieularly  remarkable  for  the  beaotr  and 
anblimityofbiatMlnla. 

Paff*  tJUT.     .Vi7i  Juti  ifan  Urd  to  lit  UmpaC* 

Nila  Jnel  waa  a  celebrated  Daniak  Adminl, 
and  Peder  Waael  a  Vice  Admiral,  who  far 
hia  Rreat  proweae  received  the  poiHilat'  titb  ot 
TordeoakuiU,  or  Thnndenhield!  In  childhood 
he  waa  a  tailur'a  apprentioe,  and  roae  to  hk  Ucb 
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rank  before  the  see  of  twenty-eightf  when  he 
was  killed  in  a  duel. 

Pa|?e<)2:<.     The  Uind  girl  qf  Castel'CuiUe. 

Jasmin,  the  author  of  this  beautiful  jpoem,  is 
to  the  South  of  France  what  Bums  is  to  the 
i>outh  of  Scotland,  —  the  representative  of  the 
heart  of  the  people,  —  one  of  those  happy  bards 
who  are  bom  with  their  moutlis  full  of  birds  (la 
bouco  pleno  d^  aotizeloua).  He  has  written  his  own 
bi(^aphy  in  a  poetic  form,  and  the  simple  nar- 
rative of  hui  poverty,  his  strugi^les,  and  his  tri- 
umplis  is  very  touchine.  He  stiU  lives  at  Agen, 
on  the  (jraronne ;  and  Ton^c  may  he  live  there  to 
delight  his  native  land  with  native  songs  I 

[When  first  printing  ,this  note,  Mr.  JLongfel- 
low  added  a  long  description  of  Jasmin  and  his 
way  of  life  from  Louisa  Stuart  Costello^s  li4am 
and  the  Pirrenees.  In  more  recent  days  Miss  H. 
W.  Preston  has  written  sympathetically  on  the 
same  subject.  See  The  Atlantic  Monthly^  Janu- 
arj',  February,  187tJ.] 

Page  t)2«.    A  Christmas  Carol. 

[A  description  of  Christmas  in  Burgundy 
from  M.  Fertiault's  Cou^)  d^Giil  sur  les  Noels 
en  Bourgognfy  to  the  Pans  edition  of  Les  Noels 
Bourguif/nons  de  Bernard  de  la  Mennoye  (Gui 
Baruzai)^  1K42,  was  (}uoted  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
when  tirst  printing  this  poem 


T 


IV.     A   CHRONOLOGICAL   LIST   OF 
LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS 


MR. 


1830. 


i» 


In  the  following  list  the  poems  are  set  down 
under  date  of  the  years  in  wiiich  the^  were  com- 
posed. WTien  the  date  of  composition  is  unde- 
teniiined,  the  poom,  marked  by  an  asterisk,  is 
placed  against  the  year  of  its^  publication. 
Translations  are  distinguished  by  italics. 

l«-20.    The  Battle  of  LovelFs  Pond. 
1S24.    Tolanthe. 

Thanksgiving. 

Antumiial  Nightfall. 

Italian  Scenery. 

An  April  Day. 

Autumn. 

W<mmIs  in  Winter. 

1825.  Tlu*  Lunatio  (Jiri. 

Tin?  Venetian  Oondolier. 

The  Angler's  Stm^. 

SunriHt!  on  the  Hills. 

llyiim  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethle- 

honi. 
Ix)vor's  H<K"k. 

Dirjrf'  ovjT  a  Nameless  Grave. 
A  Song  of  Savoy. 
Th(;  Indian  Hunter. 
(Me  writt^'n    for   the    Commemoration 

at  Frveburg,   Maine,  of  Lovewell's 

Fiu'ht.' 
Jt'ckoyva. 
'Hh'Sin'i- Diver. 
MuHings. 

The  Siiirit  of  Poetry. 
Burial  of  thi*  Miniiisink. 

1826.  S)ng:  *'  WIi»»n».  from  the  eye  of  day." 
Smyr  of  the  Birds. 


1831. 


1832. 


183:^. 


18.34. 
1835. 

1836. 


1837. 
1838. 


1839. 


Song:  ''  Hark,  hark! 

Song:   ^^  And  wkUker  goett  tkou^  gad 

sigh,'''* 
The  Return  cfSprinff. 
Rondel :  ^*  Hence  awaify  hegoim^  hegomu^ 
Spring. 

The  Child  Asleep. 
Friar  Lubin, 

•  Lcf  me  go  warm. 

•  ITu  Disembodied  Spirii. 

•  IdecU  Beauty. 

•  The  Lover*s  Complaint* 
The  Nativity  qf  Christ. 

The  Assumjption  qfthe  Virgin, 

A  Florentine  Song, 

A  Neapolitan  Canzonet, 

Christmas  Carol. 

A  Soldier^s  Song. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  thou  pretty 

Sicilian  Canton^. 

Coplas  de  Manrique, 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

To-Morrow. 

The  Native  Land. 

The  Image  qfGod. 

The  Brook. 

»  Vida  de  San  MiUan. 

•  San  Miguel,  The  ConvenL 
Death  qf  Archbishop  Turpin, 
Art  ana  Nature. 
7^  Two  Harvests. 

•  A  ncient  Spanish  Ballads, 

•  Clear  Honor  qfthe  Liquid 

•  Praise  qfLittU  Women. 

•  Milagros  de  Nuestra  SehorOm 

•  Song  qfthe  Rhine. 
King  Christian. 

•  Song:  ^^She  is  a  maid  afmilms  gnaos^ 
Song  of  the  Bell. 

The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

Song  of  the  bilent  Land. 

Passages  firom  Frithiqf*s  Saga, 

Flowers. 

A  Psalm  of  life. 

The  Keaper  and  the  Floweis. 

The  Light  of  Stars. 

'"'  Neglected  reoord  of  a  mind  negleeted.*' 

The  Grave. 

The  Soul's  Complaint  against  ike  Body, 

Beowulf  s  Expedition  to  Heart. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperm. 

The  VilUige  Blackunith. 

Prelude.  ^ 

Il>'mn  to  the  Night. 

FootsteiJR  of  Angeb. 

The  Beleaguered  City. 

Midniglit  Mass  for  the  Dsnngr  Te 

L' Envoi  to  Voices  of  the  r^pit. 

•  The  Celestial  Pilot. 

•  The  Terrestrial  Paradim, 

•  Bfatrit:e. 

•  The  Happiest  Land. 

•  The  Wave. 

•  The  Dead. 

•  The  Bird  and  the  Skip. 

•  Whither. 

•  Beware. 
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•  The  Blade  Kniaht. 
1940.    It  ii  not  always  May. 

w  The  Spaniflh  Student. 
The  bkeleton  in  Armor. 

1841.  Endymion. 
The  Kainy  Day. 
Grod^s  Acre. 

To  the  River  Charles. 

Blind  Bartimeus. 

The  Goblet  of  Life. 

Maidenhood. 

Excelsior. 

The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Luck  of  Edenhail. 

The  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

•  The  Elected  Knight. 

1842.  To  William  £.  Channins. 
The  Slaveys  Dream. 

The  Good  Part,  that  shall  not  be  taken 

away. 
The  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  Slave  sininns:  at  Midni^t. 
The  Witnesses. 
The  Quadroon  Girl. 

•  The  Wamintr. 

The  Belfry  of  Bmges. 
Mezzo  Cammin. 

1843.  Tratislation  qf  Dante^  begun. 

The  Statue  over  the  Cathedral  Door. 
The  Legend  of  the  Cross-Bill. 
The  Sea  hath  iu  Pearls. 

1844.  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 
The  Araenal  at  Springfield. 
Nuremberg. 

The  Norman  Baron. 
Rain  in  Summer. 
Sea  Weed. 
The  Day  is  I>one. 
The  Hemlock  Tree. 
Annie  qf  Tharaw. 

•  Childhood.  ... 

•  Elegy:  "'Silent  in  the  veil  (^evening 

twilight.'' 
184.",.     To  a  Child. 

The  Occultation  of  Orion. 

The  Bridge. 

To  the  Driving  Cloud. 

Carillon. 

Afternoon  in  February. 

To  an  Old  Danish  Song-Book. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid. 

1  >rinking  Song. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

The  Evening  Star. 

Autumn. 

•  Dante. 
Curfew. 

Hirdn  of  Pamage. 
The  Haunted  Chamber. 
^  Evaiig<*liii(>,  begun. 

•  Poetic  Aphorisms. 

•  Silent  Love. 

•  Blessed  are  the  Dead. 
Wandrrtr^s  Sight  Songs. 

•  Tfie  Nature  qf  Love. 

•  Song :  "  If  thou  art  sleeping^  maiden.'*^ 


*  Eondel. 

1846.  The  Builders. 
Pegasos  in  Pound. 
TwiU^t. 

1847.  Tegn&'s  Drapa. 

v^  Evangeline,  finished. 
^    ''O  faithful  indefat^aUe  tides." 
'*  Soft  thit>i«h  the  dtent  air." 

1848.  Hymn  for  mr  Brotker*s  Ordination. 
The  Seeret  of  the  Sea. 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
The  Fire  of  Drifi-Wood. 
TheCastle-Bnilder. 
Resupiatioii. 

Sand  of  the  Desert. 
The  QMn  Window. 
Kinr  WitlaTs  Drbtkinr-Honi. 

1849.  Dedication  :  The  Seande  and  the  Fin- 


Tlie  Building  of  the  Ship. 

ChryMM>r. 

Tlie  ChaUengs  of  Thor  (Tales  of  a  Way- 

side  inn). 
The  lighthouse. 
Qaspar  Beoerra. 
Sonnet  on  Blrs.  KemUa's  Readings  from 


1850. 


1851. 


Children. 

The  Singers. 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave. 

Snspiria. 

The  Blind  Girl  qf  CattH-CisiUe. 

A  Christwuu  Carol. 

The  Golden  Legend,  begim. 

Miofaael  Angek> :  povtioo  of  nX."^  iy. 

Tbe  Ladder  of  St.  Angvstiiie. 

The  Phantom  Ship. 

the  Chnrohyara  at  Cambridge. 
The  Golden  Legend,  finished. 

1852.  The  Warden  of  the  Cinqne  Ports. 
Haunted  Houses. 

The  Emperor's  Bird  VNest. 
Daylight  and  Moonlight. 
^  The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Nawport. 

1853.  TheTwoAngeb. 

1854.  The  Rope  Walk. 

.^^  The  Golden  BfilfrStooe. 
Catawba  Wine. 
Prometheus, 
gpimethens. 
(Euawatha,  begun. 
1865. }  Hiawatha,  finished. 
diTer  Basselin. 
Vietor  Galbraith. 


1856. 
1857. 


Mt  Lost  Tooth. 
John  EMicott,  begun. 


So  from  the  Bosom  of  Darknssi. 

John  Endioott,  finished. 

Santa  FUomena. 

Tlie  Disoorerer  of  the  North  Cape. 

Daybredt. 

The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agaasis. 

Sandalphon. 
(-The  (WuOiip  of  Mika  Staadisk,  be- 
/         gun. 
1858.)  The  Courtship  of   Miks  Standkh,  fia- 
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1863. 


1859.       The  Children's  Hoar. 
Enoehulus. 
Snow-Fl&kes. 
The  Bells  of  Lynn. 

*  My  Secret. 

18G0.  Paul  Revere*s  Ride  (Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn). 

The  Saga  of  King  Olid,  ezceptinfl[JIlie 
Challenge  of  Thor  (Talee  c^  a  Way- 
side Inn;. 

A  Day  of  Sunshine. 

1861.  Interlude :  A  strain  of  mumo  closed  the 

tale  (Tales  of  a  Wayride  Inn). 

1862.  Prelude :  The  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Legend  of  Kabbi  Ben  Levi  (Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

Kin^  Robert  of  SieUy  (Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn). 

Torquemada  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

The  Cumberland. 

*  Fiye  Interludes  to  First  Part  of  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo  (Tales  of 

a  Wayside  Inn). 
The^  Birds  of  KiUingworth  (Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Inn). 

*  Finale  to  Part  First  of  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn. 

*  Something  left  Undone. 

*  Weariness. 

1864.  Palingenesis. 

The  Bridge  of  Clond. 

Hawthorne. 

Christmas  Bells. 

The  Wind  over  the  Chimney. 

Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnets,  I.,  II. 

Noel. 

Kambaln  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

1865.  Divina  Commedia:  Sonnet  lU. 
To  Italy, 

1866.  Flower^e-Luce. 
Killed  at  the  Ford. 
Giotto's  Tower. 
To-Morrow. 

Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnets  V.,  VI. 
Translation  of  Dante^  finished. 

1867.  Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnet  IV. 
186S.      Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms. 

1869.  The  Gleaner  of  Sajpri. 

1870.  Prelude  to  Part  Second  of  Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Inn. 
Tlie  Bell  of  Atri  (Tales  of  a  Wayside 

Inn). 
Fata  Morgana. 
The  Meeting. 
Vox  Populi. 
\^  Prelude  to  Translations. 
The  Divine  Tragedy,  begun. 
Consolation. 

*  To  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  Angel  and  the  Child, 
Wanderer\s  Night  Songs. 
The  Fugitive. 

*  The  Siege  of  Kazan. 
The  Bovnnathe  Brook. 

*  To  the  Stnrk. 

*  Santa  Teresa^ s  Book-Mark, 


Bemorse, 

1871.  The  Cobblsr  of  Hacwiaa  (TUm  of  a 

Wayside  ImO* 
The  BalLid  of  GanmlluMi  (Tolw  of  ■ 

Wayside  Inn). 
Lady  Wentworth  (Tales  of  a  Wajnds 

Inn). 
The  LmndBeutifiil  (Talesof  a  Waj- 

side  Iim). 
The  Baron  of  St.  CMtiiie  (TU«  of  ft 

Wayside  Inn). 
Judas  Blaooabsiis. 
Tbe  Abbot  Joadum  :    Fixtt  Intsriods 

toChristns. 
Blartdn  Luther :   Seeond  Liteilada  to 

Chrisius. 
St.  John :  Finale  to  ChristM. 
The  Divine  Tragedy,  finislied. 

1872.  *  Introitus  to  Christns. 
•Interludes  and  Finale  to  Put  Seeond 

of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  InB. 
Biiohael  Angelo.  fint  draft. 
Azrael  (Tales  ot  a  Wajside  Lm). 
Charlemagne    (lUeB   of   ftWi^ade 

Inn). 
Enunaand  Eginhaid  ClUssof  ftWlg^ 

side  Inn). 

1873.  •  Prelude,  Interlades  and    Ffaule   to 

Part  Third  of  Tdes  of  a  Waywie 

Inn. 
Elizabeih  (Tales  of  a  Wayada  In). 
The  Monk  of  CasalrBUatoBra  (Talis  ef 

a  Wayside  Inn). 
Scanderbeg  (Tales  of  a  Wanida  Ina). 
7%e  MothePs  Gkott  (Tales  of  a  Way^ 

Inn). 
The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Ghristqpliar  (IUm 

of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Michael  Angelo  :  MonoloKiie,  TIm  Last 

Judgment ;  Monoloffiiet  Fut  Seeond. 

PalazTO  Cesarini ;  TheOftka  of  Moato 

Luoa. 

*  The  Challenge. 

*  Aftermath. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Craaa. 

Chauoer. 

Shakespeare. 
^^Milton. 
^  Keats. 

*  From  the  Cancipnerot. 

1874.  Charles  Sumner. 
Travels  by  the  Firesida. 
Cadenabbia. 
Autunm  Within. 
Monte  Cassino. 
Morituri  Salutainns. 
Three  Friends  of  Mine. 
The  Galaxy. 

The  Sound  of  the  Sea. 

A  Summer  Day  by  the  Sea. 

The  Tides. 

A  Nameless  Grave. 

The  Old  Bridse  at  FLorenee. 

II  Ponte  Veoonio  di  F!renae. 

Michael    Angelo :    Vittoria  Coloana; 

Palazzo  Belvedere ;  Biado 

In  die  Coliseum. 
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Seven  Sonnets  and  a  Canzone. 

1875.  Amalfi. 

The  Sermou  of  St.  Francis. 

Belisarius. 

ISongo  River. 

The  Masque  of  Pandora. 

•  A  Shadow. 
Sleep. 

Parker  Cleaveland. 

1876.  The  Herons  of  Ehnwood. 
To  the  Avon. 

A  Dutch  Picture. 
The  Kevenge  of  Rain-in-the-Face. 
To  the  River  Yvette. 
A  Wraith  in  the  Mist. 
Nature. 

In  the  Churchyard  at  Tanytown. 
Eliot's  Oak. 

The  Descent  of  the  Muses. 
Venice. 
The  Poets. 
Ttie  Harvest  Moon. 
To  the  River  Rhone. 
The  Two  Rivers. 
Boston. 

St.  John's,  Cambrid^. 
Moods. 

Woodstock  Park. 
The  Four  Princesses  at  Wilna. 
The  Broken  Oar. 
The  Four  Lakes  of  Madison. 
X'^ictor  and  Vanquished. 

On  the  Terrace  of  the  Aigalades, 

To  my  Brooklet. 

Barr^ge^. 

1877.  K^ramos. 
Castles  in  Spain. 
Vittoria  Colonna. 

A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet. 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg^. 

Haroun  al  Raschid. 

King:  Trisanku. 

The  Three  Kings. 

Song  :  "'Stav,  stay  at  home,  my  heart, 

and  rest. 
The  Three  Silences  of  Molinos. 
Holidays. 
Wapentake. 

•  The  Banks  of  the  Cher. 

•  To  the  Forest  of  Gastine. 

•  Fontenay. 

•  Pray  for  me. 
»   Vire. 

1878.  •  The  Emperors  Glove. 


The  Poet*8  Calendar :  March. 

The  White  Ciar. 

*Delia. 

Bayaid  Taylor. 

The  Chamber  over  the  Gate. 

Moonli^t. 

*  Forsaken. 

*  VirmPs  First  Edoffue. 

*  Ovtd  in  ExiU. 

1879.  Tlie  CitiM  of  Snow. 
y^Vmm  my  Arm  Chair. 

Jugfurtha. 

The  Iron  Pen. 

Robert  Bums. 

Helen  of  Tyre. 

The  Sifting  of  Peter. 

The  Tide  risea,  the  Tide  faUs. 

Mr  Cathedral. 

The  Burial  of  the  Poet. 

Ni^t. 

The  ChiUben's  Cmaade. 

Sundown. 

Chimes. 

A  Quiet  Life. 

1880.  Dedication  to  Ultima  Thule. 

*  Elegiac. 

Old  St.  David's  at  Radnor. 

Maiden  and  Weathercock. 

The  Windmill. 

L'£nToi  to  Ultima  Thule. 

The  Poet's  Calendar,  January,  Febmarj, 

April-December. 
Four  by  the  Clock. 

1881.  Michael  Ai«elo :  Viterbo. 
Auf  Wiedersehen. 
Elegiac  Verse. 

The  City  and  the  Sea. 
Memories. 

Hermes  Trismegistus. 
President  Garfidd. 
My  Books. 

*  Song  for  the  Masque  of  Pkndonu 

1882.  'Becalmed. 
Mad  River. 
Possibilities. 
Decoration  Day. 

*  A  Fragment. 

*  Loss  and  Gain. 

Insenptioii  on  the  Shanklin  FoimtaiiL 
The  Bells  of  San  Bias. 

*  Wili  ever  the  dear  daifs  come  Uiekaffaiuf 

*  AtLa  Ckamdeam. 

*  7^  Wine  i^Jtiraneon, 
(Undetermined)  The  Stars. 


INDEX  OF   FIRST  LINES 


A  BUKD  nmn  is  a  poor  man,  and  poor  a  Uind 

man  is,  616. 
A  fleet  with  flags  arrayed,  337. 
After  so  luDf?  ail  absence,  295. 
A  grentle  boy,  with  soft  and  silken  loolu,  295. 
A  handful  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  olime,  106. 
Ah,  how  short  are  the  days  I    How  soon  the 

nif^ht  overtakes  us,  270. 
Ah,  Love,  4'^. 
Ah  me  !  ah  me !  when  thinking  of  the  years, 

ti;j7. 

Ah  !  thou  moon  that  shinest,  42. 

Ah  !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me,  104. 

A  little  bird  in  the  air,  2^4). 

Allah  gives  light  in  darkness,  618. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate,  108. 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart,  36,  37. 

All  day  has  the  battle  raged,  231. 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died, 
188. 

All  the  old  gods  are  dead.  226. 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own,  343. 

A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driyen 
ever  round,  616. 

A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 
18«. 

Among  the  many  lives  that  I  have  known,  319. 

An  angel  with  a  radiant  face,  629. 

And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry,  219. 

And  now,  behold  I  as  at  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, <>.'W. 

And  thou,  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing,  321. 

And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  — their 
sq^uadrons  in  array,  KVi. 

And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  ngh,  621. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  ot  old,  614. 

An  old  man  in  a  lodge  vrithin  a  park,  315. 

Ari»e,  O  righteous  Lord,r>20. 

Ah  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o*er,  318. 

As  a  pale  phantom  vrith  a  lamp,  352. 

A  soldier  of  the  Union  mustered  ont^  317. 

As  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting  breath, 

r.i. 

As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 

*♦«.». 
A«  the  birdft  come  in  the  Spring,  848. 
Ah  the  dim  twilight  shrouds,  648. 
As  tre.iHures  that  men  seek,  587. 
As  nnto  the  bow  the  cord  is,  135. 
At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay,  202. 
At  Atn,  in  Abnizzo,  a  small  town,  245. 
At  Drontheim,  OUf  the  King,  227. 
At  Ia\  Chandeau,  -  -  't  is  long  since  then,  631. 
At  StraLiund,  bv  the  Baltic  Sea,  252. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height,  623. 
A  vision  as  of  crowded  city  streets,  315. 


Awake  I  arise !  the  hour  is  late,  369. 
Awake,  O  north-wind,  368. 
A  wind  came  up  ont  of  the  sea,  199. 
A  youth,  light-nearted  and  content,  613. 

Barabbas  is  my  name,  400. 
Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine,  259. 
Beaatiful  lily,  dwelline  by  still  rirers,  287. 
Beautiful    ralleyl     torongh    whose    verdant 

meads,  325. 
Becalmed  upon  the  sea  of  Thonght,  349. 
Behold  I  a  giant  am  I,  347. 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  merrily,  611. 
Beside  the  nngathered  rioe  ne  lay,  20. 
Between  the  «brk  and  the  daylight,  201. 
Beware  I  the  Israelite  of  okLwho  tore,  23. 
Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan,  630. 
Black  shadows  fall,  184. 
Blind  Bartimene  at  the  gates,  17,  391. 
Bri^t  Sun  I  that,  flaming  through  the  mid-day 

sky,  652. 
Build  me  stnught,  O  worthy  Master,  99. 
Bom,  O  evening  hearth,  and  waken.  288. 
But  yesterday  tnese  few  and  hoary  iearea,  6S2. 
By  hia  erening  fire  the  artist,  110. 
By  the  shore  of  Gitohe  Gnmee,  162. 
By  yon  still  rirer,  where  the  wave,  648. 


Can  it  be  the  sun  deeoending^  139. 

Centuries  old  are  the  mountains,  304. 

Christ  to  the  yonng  man  said :  Yet  one  thlag 

more,  113. 
Clear  fount  of  liffht !  m]r  nttttve  landonbi^  608w 
Clear  honor  of  Uie  liquid  element,  &S2, 
Cold,  cold  is  the  north  wind  and  rude  is  the 

Ua8t,645. 
Come  from  thy  caverns  dark  and  deep,  305. 
Come,  my  beloved,  367. 


Come,  O  Death,  so  silent  flying,  597. 
Come,  old  friend  I  sit  down  and  li 
Come  to  me,  O  ye  ohildrea,  200. 


67. 


Dark  is  the  momiBr  with  mist ;  in  the  narrow 

month  of  the  narbor,  345. 
Dead  he  Uy  among  hia  books.  342. 
Dear  ehild !  how  radiant  on  tny  mother's  kaee^ 

60. 
Don  Nuno,  Count  of  Lara,  694. 
Dost  thou  see  on  the  rampiart's  height,  841. 
Dowered  vrith  all  eelestiai  gifts,  2». 
Down  from  von  distant  moontam  height,  639. 
Downward  Uirongh  the  evening  twilight,  119. 

Eaeh  heart  has  its  haunted  ohamher,  294. 
Eren  as  the  Blsssed,  at  the  final  snmnwi,  634. 
Evermore  a  eoond  shall  be,  308. 
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Every  flutter  of  the  win^,  302. 
Eyes  BO  tristful,  eyes  so  tristf nl,  A97. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  155. 

Filled  is  Lifers  goblet  to  the  brim,  17. 

Flooded  by  rain  and  snow,  304. 

Flow  on,  sweet  river  I  like  his  verse,  357. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kin^  are  standing,  615. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built,  618. 

Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent 

of  purnle  and  scarlet,  182. 
Forth   rollea   the    Rhine -stream  strong    and 

deep,  653. 
Forth  upon  the  Gitche  Gumee,  130. 
Four  by  the  clock  I  and  yet  not  day,  354. 
Four  limpid  lakes,  —  four  Naiades,  351. 
From  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  296. 
From  the  river *s  plashy  bank,  648. 
From  this  high  portal,  where  npsprings,  630. 
Full  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha,  151. 

Gaddi  mi  fece :  il  Ponte  Vecchio  sono,  318. 

Garlands  upon  his  grave,  324. 

Gentle  Spring !  in  sunshine  clad,  621. 

Gently  swa]ring  to  and  fro,  302. 

Give  me  of  vour  bark,  0  Birch-tree,  128. 

Gloomy  ana  dark   art  thou,  O  chief  of  the 

miehty  Omahas,  64. 
Glove  of  black  in  white  hand  bare,  597. 
God  sent  his  inessenger  the  rain,  462. 
God  sent  his  Singers  upon  earth,  112. 
Good  night !  good  night,  beloved,  42. 
Guarding  the  moimtains  around,  305. 

Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled,  257. 

Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  let,  68. 

Hark,  hark,  621. 

Haste  and  hide  thee,  303. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle,  611. 

Have  I  dreamed  ?  or  was  it  real,  1K6. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old,  200. 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth,  291. 

He  is  gone  to  the  desert  Itmd  I  638. 

Hence  away,  begone,  begone,  655. 

Here  in  a  little  rustic  hermitage,  322. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humorist,  who  died,  318. 

Here  rest  the  weary  oar  I  —  soft  airs,  647. 

High  on  their  turreted  cliffs,  304. 

Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis  I  116. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain,  59. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day,  289. 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  !  ^(44.  ^ 

How  I  started  up  in  the  nignt,  in  the  nieht,  617. 

How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  ana  sweet, 

291. 
How  much  of  my  young  heart,  O  Spain,  335. 
How  strange  it  seems  I     These    Hebrews  in 

their  graves,  191. 
How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 

towers,  21)2. 
How  the  Titan,  the  defiant,  300. 
How  they  so  softly  rest,  610. 

I  am  poor  and  old  and  blind,  328. 

I  am  tbe  God  Thor,  21H. 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom,  292. 

If  I  am  fair  't  is  for  niyH«*lf  alone,  657. 


If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  nuiie  ■honU 
not  well  in  strangen*  eu8,61A. 

If  thon  art  sleeping,  raaiden,  52,  637. 

I,  Gonzalo  de  Beroeo,  in  the  gentle  ramnMr-tidfl. 
653. 

I  have  a  yagne  remembranoe,  296. 

I  have  read,  in  some  old,  marreloai  tale,  8. 

I  hear  along  onr  streeL  628. 

I  heard  a  brooklet  gnstiiiig,  610. 

I  heard  a  voioe.  that  orieo.  111. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmae  Day,  2R9. 

I  heard  the  tnilinjgr  gannenti  of  tine  m^t,  2. 

I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  611. 

I  lay  upon  the  headland-heii^t,  and  UrtoMd, 
287. 

I  leave  ^on,  ye  oold  mountain  jdiaioi,  630. 

I  lift  nune  eyee^  and  all  the  windowa  U^m,  299L 

I  like  that  anaent  Saxon  phraae,  whiah  ealk, 


16. 


814. 


In  Attica  thy  birthplaoe  should  hara 

In  broad  daylisht,  and  at  noon,  101. 

In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  21. 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying,  fiB. 

In  his  lodge  beside  a  rtrer.  160. 

In  Mather's  Magnalia  ChnKi,  187. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains,  22. 

In  St.  Lake's  Gospel  we  are  told,  316. 

Intelligence  and  oonrtesj  not  alwaja  an  eo^ 

bined,  616. 
In  that  building  long  and  low,  195. 
In  that  desolate  land  and  kme,  836. 
In  that  province  of  onr  Franee,  606. 
In  the  ancient  town  of  Bragea,  64. 
In  the  convent  of  Drontheim,  236. 
In  the  hamlet  desolate,  656. 
In  the  heroic  days  when  Ferdinand,  236. 
In  the  long,  sleepless  watdiee  of  the  niabL  3B3. 
In  the  market-plaoe  of  Bnigea  atanda  nw  odbf 

old  and  brown,  54. 
In  the  old  chnrchyara  of  his  natlTe  toiwa,  848. 
In  the  Old  Colonsr  days,  in  PlymoatH  the  land 

of  the  Pilgnms,  165. 
In   the  valley  of  the  Pegnita,  where  aeroH 

broad  meadow-landa,  57. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire,  192. 
In  the  village  churohrard  she  lioSj^lBB. 
In  the  worluhop^  of  Hephnstoa,  266. 
In  those  days  said  Hiawi^ilia,  145. 
In  those  days  the  Evil  Spirits,  147. 
Into  the  dty  of  Kambaln,  247. 
Into  the  darkness  and  the  hash  of  nigfat,  846. 
Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  paipleaad  Md 

bewildered,  171. 
Into  the  Silent  Land,  612. 
I  paoe  the  sounding  sea-beach  and  behold,  315» 
1  said  unto  m^rself ,  if  I  wm  dead,  317. 
I  sat  by  my  window  c»e  night,  650. 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream  sublime,  62. 
I  saw  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  ■hove,  317. 
1  see  amid  the  fields  of  A^,  344. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  66. 
Is  it  so  far  from  thee,  342. 
1  sleep,  but  my  heart  awaketh,  366. 
I  stand  again  on  the  familiar  alMMre,  314. 
I  stand  beneath  the  tree,  whoM  branahaa  ehadsi 

321. 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  63. 
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I  stood  upon  the  hills,  when  heayen^s  wide  aroh, 

9. 
Italy  I   Italy  I   thoa  who  ^rt  doomed  to  wear, 

I  thought  this  Pen  would  arise,  344. 

It  is  autumn  ;  not  without,  361. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go,  656.  ^ 

It  is  the  Harvest  Moon  I  On  gilded  yanea,  320. 

I  trust  that  somewhere  and  somehow,  249. 

It  was  Einar  Tamberskelyer,  233. 

It  was  fif  tyyears  ago,  199. 

It  was  iSir  Cfnristopher  Gardiner,  284. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus,  13. 

It  was  the  season,  when  through  all  the  land, 

244). 
I  wish  to  make  my  s«rmon  brief,  —  to  shorten 

my  oration,  653. 

Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates,  349. 
Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose,  616. 
Just  above  yon  sandy  bar,  l(k. 
Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  up- 
rose from  the  meadovrs,  174. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast,  607. 
King  King  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet  did 

fare,  599. 
King  Solomon,  before  lus  palace  gate,  264. 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will,  20.3. 

Lady,  how  can  it  chance  —  yet  this  we  see,  636. 

Lady  I  thine  upward  flight,  652. 

Laugh  of  the  mountain  !  —  lyre  of  bird  and  tree  I 

593. 
Leafless  are  the  trees;  their  purple  branches, 

195. 
I  Ait  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innate,  631. 
Ia'^I  me  go  warm  ana  merry  still,  651. 
Let  nothing  disturb  thee,  5i)7. 
Like  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately  pines, 

318. 
Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear,  207. 
Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran^n,  632. 
Live  I,  so  live  I,  616. 
I^ !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West,  69. 
Longing  already  to  search  in  uid  round,  634. 
Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care, 

5y«5. 
Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David,  22. 
I>oud  sang  the  Spanish  cavalier,  48. 
Loud  the  angry  wind  was  wailing,  226. 
Loudly  the  sailors  cheered,  2.31. 
I^ve,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of 

mine  ?  (».32. 
Lull  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  whose  fitful  sound, 

317. 
Lutheran,  Popish,  Calvinistic,  all  these  creeds 

and  doctrines  three,  616. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes,  18. 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin,  616. 

Many  a  day  and  wasted  year,  649. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  ll^es  Standish  was 
raarehing  steadily  northward,  178. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Au- 
tumn the  ships  of  the  merchants,  180. 

M(Mt  beautiful,  most  gentle  I  yet  how  lost,  647. 


Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet,  338. 

Much  it  behoveth,  620. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  366. 

My  Boal  its  secret  has,  my  life  too  has  its  mya- 

tery,  632. 
My  nndenled  is  but  one,  367, 
My  way  is  on  the  bright  blue  sea,  660. 


Neglected  record  of  a  mind  neglected,  360. 

Never  shall  souls  like  these.  307. 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture,  156. 

Night  oomee  stealing  from  the  E^ast,  654. 

Night  rests  in  beantpr  on  Mont  Alto.  646. 

Nine  sisters,  beautiriil  in  form  and  taoe,  319. 

No  more  shall  I  see,  600. 

Northward  over  Drontheim,  230. 

No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof -beat  breaks,  325. 

Not  fashioned  out  of  gold,  like  Hera*s  throne, 
297. 

Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly,  537. 

Nothing  the  greatest  artist  can  conceive,  635. 

Nothing  was  neard  in  the  room  but  the  hurry- 
ing pen  of  the  stripling,  166. 

Not  without  fire  can  any  workman  mould,  635. 

Now  from  all  Kuig  01af*s  farms,  221. 

Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream,  328. 

Now  the  zephyrs  diminish  the  cold,  and  the 
year  being  ended,  643. 

Now  lime  throws  off  his  cloak  again,  621. 

O  amiable  solitude,  656. 

O  CiBsar,  we  who  are  about  to  die,  310. 

O  curfew  of  the  setting  sun  1  O  beUs  of  Lynn  I 
290. 

O'er  all  the  hill-tops,  617. 

O  faithful,  indefatigable  tides,  360. 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord,  613. 

Of  Prometheus,  how  undaunted,  185. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town,  194. 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door,  292. 

Oft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have  known, 
356. 

O  gift  of  God  I  O  perfect  day,  202. 

Oeladsomeligh^418. 

0  hemlock  tree  1  O  hemlock  tree  I  how  faith- 
ful are  thy  branches,  614. 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  days  when  loose  and  free, 
636. 

Oh,  how  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended,  61& 

Oh  let  the  soul  her  slumben  break,  587. 

Oh  that  aSooir  would  siur  itself  to  me,  323. 

Oh,  the  loDjg  Mid  dreary  Winter,  158. 

OUif  the  King,  one  sommer  mom,  223. 

Olger  the  Dane  and  Desiderio,  265. 

O  Light  serene  I  present  in  mm  who  breathe^ 
652. 

O  little  feet  I  that  snch  long  yean,  203. 

O  Lord  1  who  seest,  from  yon  starry 
593. 

O  lovely  river  of  Yvette,  337. 

Once  into  a  quiet  village^  110. 

Once  more,  once  more,  Inarim^,  336. 

Onoe  on  a  time,  some  centuries  a|p,  275. 

Once  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain,  180. 

(hice  upon  Iceland's  solitanr  strand,  328. 

One  Autumn  night,  in  SndSoiy  town^JMM. 

One  day,  Hanran  Al  Raaehid  read,  339. 
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OiM»  hiinili«d  yean  mkq,  aim!  Mimffthinic  miirv, 

)n«*  niiinunic.  all  almi^,  41.V 
hu*  niiiminK'.  *>n  th*'  m'A  shoiv  an  1  ntniTMl.  *V^7. 
C)n»*  Nummf  r  iiuimini;.  when  th«*  nun  was  bnt,  2W. 
hi  Kim;  OlafH  hridal  iiifrht.  T2i. 
hi  >t.  Raviiir^  iiiWHr.  nininiiuwiinir,  .'i'C. 
hi  Hiiniiy  )t|ii|iH  nii«|  l»fiTh**n  nwrll.  |o. 
hi  the  cnNM  lh<*  flying  Saviiiur.  61. 'i. 
hi  f  lit*  in^y  M*a-«ani|j«.  'i-'C 
hi  I  hi*  CTi'fn  littli*  iaIh  nf  Inrhki-nm-lh,  X^. 
hi  fhi'  MiiiintainMiif  th«*  I*nurif*.  ll.'. 
hi  thi*  ahtirvM  nf  (litrhe  ttunir**,  l-'fJ. 
hi  the  Clip  nf  a  iiiiiuntiim  I  iilanil.  -I**. 
)  iirvriiHM  f  yeniiuEH  !  all  tnu  miifily  ii|hhI.  \\'2, 
)  Kiver  nf  Viiittrrdiky,  with  current  Mwift,  'Ul. 

>  litar  nf  mfimiiikr  ami  of  lilirrty.  'J*X\. 
i  nmv^t  illiiAiiaM  uf  Smir,  ITlM. 
hhtTP,  ctit>  iilil  iM-a-^a|itain.  I'.m. 

>  Inivi'UiT.  at  ay  ihy  wear}-  fr«>t,  .'CAi. 

hir  (f«H|.  a  Tuwi-r  nf  Mren^'lh  in  IIh.  Vi-i. 
hit  uf  chilli hn«Ni  inin  iiianhniNi.  I'Jl. 
hit  nf  llif  biMnlli  nf  ih**  Air,  'J I'. 

>  «f.ithi'rmck  on  the  villiuce  ii|iiiv.  r^T. 

)  ye  ilfail  Tueta,  «ho  an*  liviiiK  •till,  A\\>. 


ciiine.     The 
Innian  !»■ 


"Ilk* 


••f 


>lii.i»  III  ••.tttifi  .  Liiv  "f  linii*.  '.'-'"'. 
>liiii.iil  .1111  oil'    flii-rf  III  IktMH*'  niijriiilHT  Of  ill 
fill-  •  t  If.  1*11 

SliiHlliI   \ni|    %m\k    Mil-.    wlli-IU-r  tllt-w  «tiirii*«,    I  1  (. 

.^i|i  II'.  in  (Kf  !•  i!  of  •■%Hiiini;  r«ilii;hl.  tk*>4. 
>iiiii-ii  l>iii/  K.wii'iii*-  liiiiiii>  ■«r4iii,  .Lk4. 
.^iii*:.  M  *^'  ii»*  I'f  lli.»H.iili4.  II  ■ 
.^ir  I  li'if  \f  r:i|i-ili  inir  ihi-  |il«iii.  ftp*. 


441). 


Sleep.  MMBracUa.  alarp 
<  Slowly,  alowly  ud  the  wall,  ' 
I  Slowly  the  lioar-hand  al  ika 

:o). 

I  Si  f  rnm  the  boaooi  nl  darki 
raarinc  aad  vUamias 

Suft  tbrouffh  the  uleM  air 
■Dow-Hakea,  •MK 

SoleniBly,  mnanifaUy.  MR. 

Some  liay.  Mimr  day,  MC. 

Somethinff  the  heart  iuimC  kavw  to 

Sniu«*what  back  from  the  villacw 

Nl  the  Rtroinc  will  pcvvaiWd.  a«d 
his  emuiil.  h'n*. 
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